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DISCOVERY    OF    AMERICA. 


I 


T  Is  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome  imperfefl  notion 
of  a  new  world ;  and  feveral  ancient  authors  are  quoted  in  confirmation 
of  this  opinion.  In  a  book  afcribed  to  the  philofQ.pher  Ariftotle,  we  are 
told  that  the  Carthaginians  difcovered  an  ifland  far  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  large,  fertile,  and  finely  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  but 
Uninhabited.  This  ifland  was  diftant  a  few  days  failing  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  its  beauty  induced  the  difcoverers  to  fettle  there  ;  but  the  policy 
of  Carthage  dlllodged  the  colony,  and  laid  a  ft  rift  prohibition  on  all  the 
fubjefts  of  the  ftate  not  to  attempt  any  future  eftablifbment.  This  ac- 
count is  alfo  confirnied  by  an  hiftorian  of  no  mean  credit,  who  relates, 
that  the  Tyrians  would  have  fettled  a  colony  on  the  new-difcovered 
ifland,  but  were  oppofed  by  the  Carthaginians  for  ftate  reafons.  Seneca, 
and  other  authors  are  alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  belief.  But  however 
this  may  be^  nobody  ever  believed  the  exiftence  of  this  continent  fo 
firmly  as  to  go  in  queft  of  it ;  at  leaft,  there  are  no  accounts  well  fup- 
ported  that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants  from 
Europe  prior  to  the  15th  century.  The  Welfti  fondly  imagine  that 
their  country  contributed,  in  1170,  to  people  the  New  World,  by  the 
adventure  of  Madoc,  fon  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  failed  there,  and  colonized  part  of  the  country.  All  that  is  ad- 
vanced in  proof  is,  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  Britilh  Poets,  which 
proves  no  more  than  that  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fea  and  land. 
It  is  pretended  that  he  made  two  voyages ;  that  failing  Weft,  he  left 
Ireland  fo  far  to  the  North,  that  he  came  to  a  land  unknown,  where  he 
faw  many  ftrange  things  ;  that  he  returned  home,  and,  making  a  report 
of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  new-difcovered  country,  prevailed  on  numbers 
of  the  Welfh  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond  voyage,  from 
which  he  never  returned.  The  favourers  of  this  opinion  affert,  that 
feveral  Welfh  words,  fuch  as  gnvrando,  "  to  hearken  or  liften  ;"  the  ifle 
of  Cretefoy  or  "  welcome ;"  Cape  Breton,  from  the  name  of  Britain  ; 
giojnndiv^,  or,  *<  the  white  water ;"  and  fengix'my  or,  "  the  bird  with 
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*' a  white  head;"  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  language.  Bnt 
likenefs  of  found  in  a  few  words  will  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to  ef- 
tablifli  the  faift ;  efpecially  if  the  meaning  has  been  evidently  per- 
verted :  for  example,  the  whole  penguin  tribe  have  unfortunately  not 
only  black  heads,  but  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  hemifphere  ; 
the  name  was  alfo  beftowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  a  pingued'ine,  from 
their  exceflive  fitnefs  :  but  the  inventor  of  this,  thinking  to  do  honour 
to  his  country,  inconfulerately  caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and 
unheard  of  in  the  New  World.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Welfh  were 
never  a  naval  people  ;  that  the  age  in  which  Madoc  lived  was  peculiar'iy 
ignorant  in  navigation ;  and  the  moff  which  they  coald  have  attempted 
muft  have  been  a  mere  coafting  voyage  *. 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  glor}',  on  grounds  rather 
better  than  the  Welfli.  By  their  fettlements  in  Iceland  and  in  Green- 
land, they  had  arrived  within  fo  fmall  a  diftance  of  the  New  Worla, 
that  there  is  at  leaft  a  poffibility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by  a 
people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventurous,  as  the  ancienC 
Normans  were.  The  proofs  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  pro- 
duced by  the  Britifh  Hiftorians ;  for  the  difcovery  is  mentioned  in 
feveral  of  th6  Iflandic  manufcripts.  The  period  was  about  the  year 
1002,  when  it  was  vifited  by  one  Biorn ;  and  the  difcovery  purfued  to 
greater  effeft  by  Leif,  the  fon  of  Eric,  the  difcoverer  of  Greenland.  Il 
does  not  appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador ;  on  which 
coaft  they  met  with  the  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they  beftowed  the  name  of 
Skral'ingues ,  or  dwarfidi  people,  from  their  fmall  ftature.  They  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they" 
liave  at  pj;^ fent.  All  diis  is  probable ;  nor  Ihould  the  tale  of  the  Ger- 
man, called  Tuckil,  one  of  the  crew,  invalidate  the  account.  He  was 
one  day  miffing ;  but  foon  returned,  leaping  and  finging  with  all  the 
extravagant  marks  of  joy  a  bon  'vi'vsnt  could  fliow,  on  difcovering  the 
inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape  :  Torfjeus  even  fays,  that  ha 
returned  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication.  To  convince  his  commander,  he 
ibrought  feveral  bunches,  who  frorh  that  circuniftance  named  that 
country  Vhiland.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  North  America  pro- 
duces the  true  vine ;  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower  latitudes  than  our  ad- 

*  If  the  reader,  however,  wifTies  to  examine  this  curious  queftion  ftill  farther,  he 
will  meet  with  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  the  fubjcft,  in  Williams's  E/ijiihy  into  the 
truth  of  the.  tradition,  concerning  the  Difco-very  cf  Armrica  by  Prince  Madog.  8vo.— Sec 
alfo  1  meat's  yJccoiint  of  Kentucki-y,  pa^e  377,  2d  Edit, 
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venturers  could  reach  in  the  time  employed  in  their  voyages,  which 
was  comprehended  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  the  difcovery ;  but  as  the  land  was  never  colonized,  nor 
any  advantages  made  of  it,  it  may  fairly  be  conjedured,  that  they 
reached  no  farther  than  the  barren  country  of  Labrador,  In  lliorl,  it 
is  from  a  much  later  period  that  we  muft  date  the  real  difcovery  of 
America  *. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century,  the  navigation  of"  Europe  was 
fcarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mari- 
ner's compafs  had  been  inv'ented  and  in  common  ufe  for  more  than  a 
century ;  yet  with  the  help  of  this  fure  guide,  prompted  by  the  moft 
ardent  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  princes, 
the  mariners  of  thofe  days  rarely  ventured  from  the  fight  of  land. 
They  acquired  great  applaufe  by  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 
difcovering  fome  of  the  neighbouring  illands ;  and  after  pufliing  their 
refearches  with  the  greateft  induflry  and  perfeverance  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  the  moft  fortunate  and  en- 
terprifmg,  extended  their  difcoveries  Southward  no  farther  than  the 
equator. 

The  rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  had  for  feveral  ages  been  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it 
had  now  become  the  objeft  of  the  Portuguefe  to  find  a  paflage  to  India, 
by  failing  round  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa  and  then  taking  an 
Eaftern  courfe.  This  great  objed  engaged  the  general  attention  of 
mankind,  and  drew  into  the  Portuguefe  fervice  adventurers  from  every 
maritime  nation  in  Europe.  Every  year  added  to  their  experience  in 
navigation,  and  feemed  to  promife  a  reward  to  their  induftry.  The 
profpeft,  however,  of  arriving  at  the  Indies  was  extremely ^diftant ; 
fifty  years  perfeverance  in  the  fame  track,  had  brought  them  only  to  the 
equator,  and  it  waspropable  that  as  many  more  would  elapfe  before  they 
could  accomplifh  their  purpofe,  had  not  Columbus,  by  an  uncommon 
exertion  of  g-enius,  formed  a  defign  no  kfs  aftonifhing  to  the  age  iu 
which  he  lived,  than  beneficial  to  pofterity. 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the 
Pjjrtuguefe  had  allured  into  their  fervice,  was  Chriftopher  Colon  or 
Columbus,  a  fubjeft  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.     Neither  the  time  nor 

*  In  the  zd  Vol.  of  the  Traniad^Ioiis  of  the  Philofcphicjl  Society  al  Phi'adclphii, 
Mr.  Otto,  in  a  Memoir  en  the  Dijccvery  of  America,  flicnuoufly  contends,  that  one 
Bfhim,  a  German,  difcovered  the  American  Continent  prior  to  its  being  difcovered  by 
Columbus.  For  the  ingenious  arguments  in  fnpport  of  tliis  opinion,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Mtitmr> 
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place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty ;  but  he  was  defcended  of 
an  honourable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  mis- 
fortunes. His  anceftors  having  betaken  themfelves  for  fubfiftence  to  a 
fea-faring  life,  Columbus  difcovered,  in  his  earl}'  youth,  the  peculiar 
charafter  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profeffion.  His 
parents,  inftead  of  thwarting  this  original  prop^nfity  of  his  mind,  feem  to 
have  encouraged  and  coniiruicd  it,  by  the  education  which  they  gave 
him.  After  acquiring  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only 
language  in  which  fcience  was  taught  at  that  tiaiCj  he  was  inftrudled  in 
geometry,  cofmography,  allronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  thefe 
he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  predilection,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  navigation,  his  favourite  objeft,  that  he  advanced  with 
rapid  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  in  the  year 
J461,  he  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  began  his  career  on 
that  element  which  conducted  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early 
voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen 
the  Genocfe  frequented.  This  being  a  fphere  too  narrow  for  his  active 
mind,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  the  northern  feas,  in  1467,  and  vifited 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  Englifh  and  other  nations  had  begun 
to  refort  on  account  of  its  fifhery.  As  navigation,  in  every  direction, 
was  now  become  enterprifing,  he  proceeded  beyond  that  ifland,  the 
Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  Having  fatisfied  his  curiofity  by  a  voyage  which  tended  more  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  famous  fea- captain,  of  his  own  name  and 
family.  This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expence,  and  by  cruifing  fometimes  againft  the  Mahometans,  fome- 
times  againft  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  ac- 
quired both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  continued 
for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  courage,  than  for  his  ex- 
perience as  a  failor.  At  length,  in  an  obftinate  engagement,  off  the 
coaft  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  Caravels,  returning  richly  laden 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vefTel  on  board  which  he  ferved  took  fire, 
togethcF  with  one  of  the  enemy's  fliip,>,  to  which  it  was  faft  grappled. 
In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind  did  not 
forfake  him.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar, 
and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fvvimming,  he  reached  the 
fhore,  though  above  two  leagues  diftant,  and  faved  a  life  refcrved  for 
great  undertakings. 

As  foon  as  l\e  recovered  ftrcngth   for  the  journey,  he   repaired  to 
Lifbcn,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  were  fettled.     They  foon  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  "merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that 
they  warmly  folicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  naval 
Ikill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  confpicuous.  To 
?very  adventurer,  animated  either  with  curiofuy  to  vifit  new  countries, 
or  with  ambition  to  diftinguini  himfclf,  the  Portuguefe  fcrvice  was  at 
that  time  extremely  inviting.  Columbus  liftened  with  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  having  gained  the  cflccm  of  a  Portu- 
guefe lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Liihon.  This  alli- 
ance, inftead  of  detaching  him  from  a  fea-faring  life,  contributed  to  en- 
large the  fphere  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  defire  of  ex- 
tending it  ftill  farther.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Pereftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early 
navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protection,  had  difcovered  and  planted 
the  illands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  pofTeffion  of 
the  journals  and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator,  and  from  them  he 
learned  the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  held  in  making  their  dif- 
coveries,  as  well  as  the  various  circumftances  which  guided  or  encouraged 
them  in  their  attempts.  The  ftudy  of  thefe  foothed  and  inflamed  his 
favourite  paflion ;  and  while  he  contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the 
defcriptions  of  the  new  countries  which  Pereftrello  had  feen,  his  im- 
patience to  vifit  them  became  irrefiftible.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  feveral  years  to  trade 
with  that  ifland,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlements  in 
Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difcovered  on 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  during  fuch  a  variety  of 
voyages,  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any 
intercourfe  v/as  carried  on  by  fea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  the  mod 
Ikilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But,  not  fatisfied  with  that  praife^,  his 
ambition  aimed  at  fomcthing  more.  The  fiiccefsful  progrefs  of  the 
Portuguefe  navigators  had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curlofity  and  emulation, 
which  fet  every  man  of  fcience  upon  examining  all  the  circumftances 
that  led  to  the  difcoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a  prof- 
peft  of  fucceeding  in  any  new  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of 
Columbus,  naturally  inquifitive,  capable  of  deep  reflcdion,  and  turned 
to  fpeculatlons  of  this  kind,  was  fo  often  employed  in  revolving  the 
principles  upon  v/hich  the  Portuguefe  had  founded  their  fchemcs  of  dif- 
covery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradu- 
ally began  to  form  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their  p.'an,  and  of  ac- 
complifhing  difcoveries  which  hitherto  they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  the  great  objeft  in 
"view  at  that  period.  From  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  doubled  Cape  dc 
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Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  navigations^ 
and,  in  comparifon  with  it,  all  their  difcoveries  in  Africa  appeared  in- 
confiderable.  The  fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  for 
many  ages ;  its  fpices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  high  re- 
queft  throughout  Europe,  and  the  vaft  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arifing 
firom  their  having  engrofied  this  trade,  had  raifed  the  envy  of  all  nations. 
But  how  iutent  foever  the  Portuguefe  were  upon  difcovering  a  new  route 
to  thofe  defirable  regions,  they  fearched  for  it  only  by  fleering  towards 
the  fouth,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  eaft,  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Africa.  This  courfe  was 
fiill  unknown,  and,  even  if  difcovered,  was  of  fuch  immenfe  length,  that 
a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  muft  have  appeared,  at  that  period,  an 
undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very  uncertain  iifue.  More 
than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from  Cgpe  Non  tq 
the  equator ;  a  much  longer  fpace  of  time  might  elapfe  before  the  more 
extenfive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplifhed.  Thefe 
refleftions  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  clanger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  courfe 
which  the  Portuguefe  were  purfuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to  confider 
whether  a  fhorter  and  more  direft  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  might  not 
be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  ferioufly  every  circumftance 
fuggefted  by  his  fuperior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of 
navigation,  after  comparing  attentively  the  obfervations  of  modern  pilots 
with  the  hints  and  conjeiftures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  laft  concluded), 
that  by  failing  directly  towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new- 
countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India, 
muft  infallibly  be  difcovered. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  from  different 
fpurcef,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  feemingly  as  chimerical  as 
it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  was 
known,  and  its  magnitude  afcertaincd  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy. 
From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  was  fuitable  to  our  ideas  concerning- 
the  wifdora  and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the 
v^ft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  covered  entirely  by  a  wafte  unprofit- 
able ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It 
appeared  likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  fide  of 
the  globe,  v/as  balanced  by  a  porportional  quantity  of  land  in  the  other 
hcTiirphere.  Thefe  conclufions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  another 
continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  ftrudure  of  the  globe,  were  con- 
fj;.med  by  the  obfervations  and  conjedures  of  modern  narigators.  A 
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l*ortuguefe  pilot,  having  ftretched  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at 
that  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the 
fea;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  vvcftcrly  wind,  he  concluded 
that  it  came  from  fome  unknown  land,  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Colum- 
bus's brother-in-law  had  found,  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira  ifles,  a  piece 
of  timber  faftiioned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  brought  by  the  fame  wind  ; 
and  had  feen  likewife  canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  defcribed  by  Ptolemy,  as  produftions  peculiar 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courfe  of  wefterly  winds,  trees,  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  were  often  driven  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Azores,  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  fingular  features,  refembl- 
Ing  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of  Africa,  were  caft  aftiore 
there* 

As  the  fofce  of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  from  theoretical  princi- 
ples and  praftical  obfervations,  led  Columbus  to  expefl  the  difcovery  of 
new  countries  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  other  reafons  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  mutt  be  connefted  with  the  continent  of  India.  ThougTi 
the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  farther  than  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  yet  fome  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the 
provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  mag- 
nify what  is  remote  or  unknown,  they  reprefented  them  as  regions  of  aa 
immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  affirmed  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft 
of  Afia.  Oneficritus,  whom  Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended 
that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitable  earth.  Nearchus 
afferted,  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other.  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who 
had  proceeded  towards  the  Eaft  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  Eu- 
ropean had  ever  advanced,  feemed  to  confirm  thefe  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent  defcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Cathay  and  Cipango,  and  of  msny  other  countries,  the  names  of  which 
Were  unknown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vaft  extent. 
From  thefe  accounts,  which,  lifiwever  defedive,  were  the  moft  accurate 
that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period,  with  refpeft  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  Columbus  drew  a  juft  conclufion.  He 
contended,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched  out 
towards  the  Eaft,  it  muft,  in  confequence  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  approach  nearer  to  the  illands  which  had  lately  been  difcovered 
to  the  weft  of  Africa ;  that  the  diftance  from  the  one  to  the  other  was 
probably  not  very  confiderable ;  and  that  the  moft  diretl,  as  well  as 
fliorteft  courfe,  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  Eaft,  was  to  be  found  by 
failing  due  weft.     This  notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the 
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weilern  parts  of  our  continent,  was  countenanced  by-  feme  eminent 
writers  among  the  ancients,  the  fandion  of  whofe  authority  was  nccef- 
Cary>  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable  reception  to  any  tenet.  Arif- 
totle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  communication  by  fea  between  them.  Seneca,  in  terms  ftill 
more  explicit,  affirms,  that,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  might  fail  from  Spain 
to^^idia  in  a  k\v  days.  The  famous  Atlantic  ifland  defcribed  by  Plato, 
and  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an  unknown 
continent  was  fituated,  is  reprefented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great  dif- 
tance  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  Columbus,  in 
whofe  character  the  modefty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was  united 
with  the  ardent  enthufiafm  of  a  projedor,  did  not  reft  with  fuch  abfo- 
lute  affurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of 
the  ancients,  as  not  to  confult  fuch  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  fup- 
port  of  his  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability 
of  difcovering  new  countries,  by  failing  wercwards,  to  Paul,  a  phy- 
fician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography,  and 
who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as  candoar  which  he  difcovers  in  his 
reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  intitled  to  the  confidence  which  Co- 
lumbus placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted 
feveral  fafls  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  perfe- 
vere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which  muft  redound  (o  much 
to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

To  a  mind  lefs  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing  great  defigns 
than  that  of  Columbus,  all  thofe  reafonings,  and  obfervations,  and  au- 
thorities, would  have  ferved  only  as  the  foundation  of  fome  plaufiblc 
and  fruitlefs  theory,  which  might  have  furnifhed  matter  for  ingenious 
difcourfe,  or  fanciful  conjefture.  But  with  his  fanguine  and  enterprifing 
temper,,  fpcculation  led  directly  to  aftion.  Fully  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
refpcfl  to  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  teft 
of  experiment,  and  to  fet  oUt  upon  a  voyage  of  difcovjcry.  The  firil 
ftep  towards  this  was  to  fccure  the  patronage  of  forae  of  the  confiderable 
po^vcrs  in  Europe,  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an  enterprife.  As  long 
abfence  had  not  extinguifhed  the  affeftion  which  he  bore  to  his  native 
country,  he  v/ifhcd  that  it  lliould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  in- 
vention. With  this  view,  he  laid  his  fchcmc  before  the  fcnate  of  Ge- 
noa, and  making  his  country  the  firft  tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to 
fail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quell  of  the  new  regions  which 
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ht  expecled  to  difcover.  But  Columbus  had  refided  for  fo  many  years 
in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abi- 
lities and  charafter ;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  diftant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  juft  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  They  inconfidcr- 
ately  rejefted  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and 
Joft  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  refloring  their  commonwealth  to  its  an- 
cient fplendoLir. 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  Columbus  was  ib 
JIttle  difcouraged  by  the  repulfe  which  he  had  received,  that,  inftcad  of 
relinquifhing  his  undertaking,  he  purfued  it  with  frefh  ardour.  He 
naade  his  next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whofe  domi- 
nions he  had  been  long  eftablilhed,  and  whom  he  xonfidered,  on  that 
account,  as  having  the  fecond  claim  to  his  f^rvice.  Here  every  circum- 
ilance  feemed  to  promife  him  a  more  favourable  reception.  He  applied 
to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprifing  geaius,  no  incom.petent  judge  in  naval 
affairs,  and  proud  of  patronifmg  every  attempt  to  difcover  new  countries. 
His  fubjedls  were  the  mofl:  experienced  navigators  in  Europe,  and  th« 
leaft  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the  novelty  or  boldnefs  of  any  ma- 
ritime expedition.  In  Portugal,  the  profeffional  (kill  of  Columbus,  as 
well  as  his  perfonal  good  qualities,  were  thoroughly  known ;  and  a$ 
the  former  rendered  it  probable  that  his  fcheme  was  not  altogether  vi- 
fionary,  the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  fufpicion  of  any  finilter  in- 
tention in  propofmg  it.  Accordingly,  the  king  liftened  to  him  in  the 
inoft  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confideration  of  his  plan  to 
Diego  Ortiz,  bifhop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jeu  ifh  phyficians,  eminent  cof- 
mographers,  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  As  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had  oppofed  and  difappointed  Colum- 
bus ;  in  Lifbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  lefs  for- 
midable. The  pcrfons,  according  to  whofe  decifion  his  fcheme  was  to 
be  adopted  or  rejefled,  had  been  the  chief  direcPcors  of  the  Portuguefc 
navigations,  and  had  advifed  to  fearch  for  a  paflfage  to  India,  by  fteer* 
ing  a  courfe  direftly  oppofite  to  that  w  hich  Columbus  recommended  as 
{horter  and  more  certain.  They  could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his 
propofal,  without  fubraitting  to  the  double  mortification,  of  condemn- 
ning  their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperior  fagacity. 
After  teafing  him  with  captious  queftions,  and  ftarting  innumerable  ob- 
jeftions,  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  fuch  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  his  fyftem,  as  might  drav/  from,  him  a  full  difcovery  of  its  na- 
ture, they  deferred  paffing  a  final  judgement  with  refpeft  to  it.  In  the 
wean  time,  they  confpired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advantages 
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which  he  expefled  from  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme,  advifing  the  king  to 
difpatch  a  veffel,  fecretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovcry, 
by  following  exaftly  the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out. 
John,  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentimcnts  becoming  a  monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But  the  pilot,  chofen  to  exe- 
cute Columbus's  plan,  had  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  its 
author.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of  approaching  land  appeared, 
his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  c}!;ecrating  the  projeft  as 
equally  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

Uppn  difcovering  this  difhonourable  tranfaftion,  Columbus  felt  the 
indignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
fentment  determined  to  break  off  all  intercourfe  with  a  nation  capable 
of  fuch  flagrant  treachery.  He  inftantly  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  proteftion  of 
any  patron,  whom  he  could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in  perfon  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and 
Arragon.  But  as  he  had  already  experienced  the  uncertain  iffue  of  appli- 
cations to  kings  and  minifters,  he  took  the  precaution  of  fending  into 
England  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated 
his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
Henry  VII.  who  was  reputed  one  of  the  nioft  fagacious  as  well  as  opu- 
lent princes  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Columbus  entertained  doubts  and  fears 
with  refpeft  to  the  reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spanifh  court, 
Spain  was,  at  that  junflure,  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  v/ith  Granada, 
the  laft  of  the  Moorifh  kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  and  fuf- 
picious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  relifli  bold  or  uncommon 
defigns.  Ifabella,  though  more  generous  and  enterprifing,  was  under 
the  influence  of  her  hufl^and  in  all  her  adions.  The  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  made  no  efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits, 
and  had  beheld  the  amazing  progrefs  of  difcovery  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Portuguefe,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them. 
The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the  national  adivity 
and  love  of  glory.  Under  circumftances  fo  unfavourable,  it  was  impof- 
lible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progrefs  with  a  nation,  naturally  flow 
and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions.  His  chara(fler,  however,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people,  whofe  confidence  and  protec- 
tion he  folicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  his  deportment; 
circumfpcft  in  his  words  and  actions ;  irreproachable  in  his  morals;  and 
3  exemplary 
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txemplary  In  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  funftlons  of  religion. 
By  qualities  fo  refpeftable,  he  not  only  gained  many  private  friends, 
but  acquired  fuch  general  efteem,  that,  notwithftanding  the  plalnnefs  of 
his  appearance,  fuitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  was  not 
confidered  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  fuggcfted  a  vi- 
fionary  projeft,  but  was  received  as  a  perfon  to  whofe  propofitlons  ferloug 
attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  though  fully  occupied  by  their  operatloni 
againft  the  Moors,  paid  fo  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the 
confideration  of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confeflbr,  Ferdinand  de  Tala- 
vera.  He  confulted  fuch  of  his  countrymen  as  were  fuppofed  beft  qua- 
lified to  decide  with  refpeft  to  a  fubjefl  of  this  kind.  But  true  fcience 
had,  hitherto,  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended  plii- 
lofophers,  feleftcd  to  judge  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  did  not  com- 
prehend the  firft  principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded  his  conjee-, 
tures  and  hopes.  Some  of  them,  from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the 
diraenfions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofc  remote  parts 
of  the  caft,  which  Columbus  expefted  to  difcover,  could  not  be  per- 
formed In  lefs  than  three  years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would 
find  the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
ancient  philofophers ;  or.  If  he  (hould  perfift  in  fleering  towards  the 
weft  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would 
prevent  his  return,  and  that  be  muft  inevitably  perlfii,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  open  a  communication  between  the  two  oppofite  hemlfpheres, 
which  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter 
into  any  particular  difcuffion,  many  rejected  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon 
the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprifing 
Ihelter  themfelves  In  every  age,  "  That  It  Is  prefumptuous  In  any  per- 
fon, to  fuppofe  that  he  alone  poflefTes  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  united."  They  maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any 
fuch  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could  not  have  remained  fo 
long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wifdom  and  fagacity  of  former  ages  have 
left  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  obfcure  Genoefe  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  addrefs  to  ncgociate  with  men 
capable  of  advancing  fuch  ftrange  propofitlons.  He  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  obftlnacy  of  Ignorance,  but  with  what  Is  ftill  more  intrac- 
table, the  pride  of  falfe  knowledge.  After  Innumerable  conferences, 
and  wafting  five  years  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy 
judges  fo  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera,  at  laft, 
made  fuch  an  unfavourable  report  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced 
them  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  fhould  be 
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brought  to  a  period,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  anj 
expenfive  enterprife. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  foften  the  harflmefs  of  this  declaration, 
Columbus  confidered  it  as  a  final  rejeftion  of  his  propofals.  But  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  the  fuperiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming 
great  and  uncommon  defigns,  is  ufually  accompanied  with  an  ardent  en- 
thufiafm,  which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  difap- 
pointment.  Columbus  was  of  this  fanguine  temper.  Though  he  felt 
deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately  from 
a.  court,  where  he  had  been  amufed  fo  long  with  vain  expectations,  his 
confidence  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  own  fyftem  did  not  diminifh,  and  hi» 
impatience  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of  it  by  an  aftual  experiment  became 
greater  than  ever.  Having  courted  the  proteftion  of  fovereign  ftates 
without  fuccefs,  he  applied,  next,  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and  ad- 
drefled  fucceffively  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Celi,  who, 
though  fubjeds,  were  pofTefled  of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal 
to  the  enterprife  which  he  projefted.  His  negociations  with  them  proved 
as  fruitlefs,  as  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged  ;  for  thefe 
noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Columbus's  arguments  as 
their  fuperiors,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the  jealoufy,  and  of- 
fending the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  fcheme  which  he- 
had  rejefted. 

Amid  the  painful  fenfatxons  occafioned  by  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  difap- 
pointments,  Columbus  had  to  fuftain  the  additional  diftrefs,  ef  having, 
received  no  accounts  from  his  brother,  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  court  of 
England.'  In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  been  fo  un- 
fortunate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  having  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years.  At  length,  he 
made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  confiderable  time,  in 
drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would 
purchafe  a  decent  drefs,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court. 
He  then  laid  before  the  king  the  propofals,  with  which  he  had  been  en-  . 
trufted  by  his  brother,  and,  notwithllanding  Henry's  exccflive  caution 
and  parfimony,  which  rendered  him  avcrfe  to  new  or  expenfive  under- 
takings, he  received  Columbus's  overtures,  with  more  approbation,  than 
any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  {)refanted. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his  brother  s  fate, 
and  having  nownoprofpeft  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  rclolved  to  vifit 
the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  l;opcs  of  meeting  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception  there.     He  had  already  made  preparations  for  this 

purpofe. 
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|)qrpofej  and  taken  meafures  for  the  difpofiil  of  his  children  during  his 
abfcnce,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  guardian  of  the  monaftery  of  Rabida, 
near  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to 
defer  his  journey  for  a  iliort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  confulerablc 
learning,  and  of  feme  credit  with  Queen  Ifabclla,  to  whom  he  wa» 
known  perfonally.  fie  was  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whofo 
abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had  many  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted. Prompted  by  curiofity  or  by  friendfhip,  he  entered  upon  an 
accurate  examination  of  his  fyftem,  in  conjundlion  with  a  phyfician 
fettled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  confiderable  proficient  in  ma- 
thematical knowledge.  This  inveftigation  fatisfied  them  fo  thoroughly, 
with  refpedl  to  the  folidity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded 
his  opinion,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  executing  the  plan  which 
he  propofed,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  bcino- 
deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit,  which  rauft  accrue  to  the  patrons  of 
fuch  a  grand  enterprife,  ventured  to  write  to  Ifabella,  conjuring  her  to 
confider  the  matter  anew,  v/ith  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  reprefentations  of  a  perfon  whom  (he  rcfpeded,  Ifabclla 
defired  Perez  to  repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  liege  of  Granada,  the  court  refidcd  at  that  time,  that 
fhe  might  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  fubjed.  The  firfl:  effeifl 
of  their  interview  v.-as  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court, 
accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall  fum  to  equip  him  for  the  jour- 
ney. As  there  was  now  a  certain  profpeci:,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors 
would  fpeedily  be  brought  to  an  happy  iiTue  by  the  reduftion  of  Gra- 
nada, which  would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  under- 
takings ;  this,  as  well  as  the  mark  of  royal  favour,  with  which  Co- 
lumbus had  been  lately  honoured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with 
greater  confidence  than  formerly  in  fupport  of  his  fchcme.  The  chief 
of  thefe,  Alonfo  de  Quintanllla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Callile, 
and  Luis  de  Santangcl,  receiver  of  the  ecclefiallical  revenues  in  Arragon, 
whofe  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting  this  gisat  defign  entitles  their  names 
to  an  honourable  place  in  hiftory,  introduced  Columbus  to  many  per- 
fons  of  high  rank,  and  interefted  them  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  infpiVe  Ferdinand  with  favourable 
fentiments.  He  ftill  regarded  Columbus's  projeft  as  extravagant  and 
chimerical ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partizans  ineffec- 
tual, he  had  the  addrefs  to  employ  in  this  new  negociation  with  him, 
fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pronounced  his  fcheme  to  be  ira- 
pra<^icable.  To  their  aftonifhment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them 
with  the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fuccefs  as  formerly,  and  infifted  upon 
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the  fame  high  recompence.  He  propofed  that  a  fmall  fleet  fhould  b« 
fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to  attempt  the  difcovery,  and  demanded 
to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands 
which  he  Ihould  difcover,  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  them,  fettled  irrevocably  upon  himfelf  and  his  defcendants.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceflary 
for  accomplifliing  his  defign,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  entitled  to 
a  proportional  fliare  of  benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife: 
fliould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulation  for  any  rewaid  or  emo- 
lument whatever.  Inflead  of  viewing  this  conduft  as  the  clearefl  evi- 
dence of  his  full  perfuafion  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem, 
cr  being  ftruck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  after  fo  many  delays  and 
repulfes,  would  floop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claims^  the  pcr- 
fons  with  whom  Columbus  treated,  began  meanly  to  calculate  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  de- 
manded. The^xpence,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  reprefented  to  be  too 
great  for  Spain,  in  the  prefent  exhaufted  flate  of  its  finances.  They  con- 
tended, that  the  honours  and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus,  were 
exorbitant,  even  if  he  fhould  perform  the  utmoft  of  what  he  had  pro- 
mifed ;  and  if  all  his  fanguine  hopes  fliould  prove  illufive,  fuch  vaft  con- 
cefTions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed  not  only  inconfiderate,  but 
ridiculous.  In  this  impofing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opi- 
nion appeared  fo  plaufible,  and  was  fo  warmly  fupported  by  Ferdinand, 
that  Ifabella  declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Columbus,  and  ab- 
ruptly broke  off  the  negociation  with  him  which  fhe  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  difappointments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Ifa- 
bella, like  an  unexpeded  ray  of  light,  had  opened  fuch  profpeds  of  fuc- 
cefs,  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end ;  but 
jaow  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was, 
could  hardly  fupport  the  fliock  of  fuch  an  unforcfeen  reverfe.  He  with- 
drew in  deep  anguifh  from  court,  with  an  intention  of  profccuting  his 
Tcyage  to  England,  as  his  laft  refource. 

About  that  time  Granada  furrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
in  triumphal  pomp,  took  pofTefTion  of  a  city,  the  reduftion  of  which 
extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  ren- 
dered them  maflcrs  of  all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontier:  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  fpirits  which 
accompanies  fucccfs  elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  cnterprifing,  Quln- 
tanilla  and  Santangel,  the  vigilant  and  difccrning  patrons  of  Columbus, 
took  advantage  of  this  favourable  fituation,  in  order  to  make  one  effort 
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more  in  behalf  of  their  friend.  They  addrcfled  themfelves  to  Ifabella, 
?ind,  after  exprefilng  fome  furprife,  that  fhe,  who  had  always  been  the 
munificent  patronefs  of  generous  undertakings,  fliould  hcfitate  fo  long 
to  countenance  the  moll  fplendid  fchcme  that  had  ever  been  propofcd  to 
any  monarch  ;  they  reprefented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a 
found  underHanding  and  virtuous  charaftcr,  well  qualified,  by  his  expe- 
rience in  navigation,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  to  form  juft 
ideas  with  refpeft  to  the  ftrufture  of  the  globe  and  the  fituation  of  its 
various  regions ;  that,  by  offering  to  rifle  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the 
execution  of  his  fcheme,  he  gave  the  moft  fatisfying  evidence  both  of  his 
integrity  and  hope  of  fuccefs ;  that  the  fum  requifite  for  equipping  fuch. 
an  armament  as  he  demanded  was  inconfiderable,  and  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were  immenfe ;  that  he  de- 
manded no  recompence  for  his  invention  and  labour,  but  what  was  to 
arife  from  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difcover ;  that,  as  it  was  wor- 
thy of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend  the  Ipherc 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open  an  intercourfe  with  regions  hitherto 
unknown,  fo  it  would  afford  the  higheft  fatisfaftion  to  her  piety  and 
zeal,  after  re-eftablifliing  the  Chriftian  faith  in  thofe  provinces  of  Spain 
from  which  it  had  been  long  baniibed,  to  difcover  a  new  world,  to 
which  fhe  might  communicate  the  light  and  bleffings  of  divine  truth  ; 
that  if  now  fhe  did  not  decide  inftantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irre- 
trievably lofl ;  that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries* 
where  fome  prince,  more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  clofe  with 
his  propofals,  and  Spain  woald  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  which 
had  excluded  her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that  flie  had  once  in  her 
power  to  have  enjoyed, 

Thefe  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  perfons  of  fuch  authority,  and  at 
a  junfture  fo  well  chofen,  produced  the  defi red  effoft.  They  difpelled 
all  Ifabella's  doubts  and  fears;  fhe  ordered  Columbus  to  be  inflantly 
recalled,  declared  her  refolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms, 
and  regretting  the  low  flate  of  her  finances,  generouHy  offered  to  pledge 
her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  tranfport  of  gra- 
titude, kiifed  the  queen's  hand,  and  in  order  to  fave  her  from  having 
rccourfe  to  fuch  a  mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged 
to  advance  immediately  the  fum  that  was  requifttc. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  journey,  when  the  mef- 
fenger  from  Ifabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the 
unexpected  revolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  diredlly  to  Santo  Fc, 
though  fome  remainder  of  diffidence  ftill  mingled  itfelf  with  his  joy. 

But 
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But  the  cordial  reception  which  he  mei:  with  from  liabella,  together  wuh 
the  near  profpeft  of  fetting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had  fo  long 
been  the  objefl  of  hlsthou^^'Ats  and  wifliss,  foon  eiiiced  the  remembrance 
of  all  that  hs  had  fuffered  in  Spain,  during  eight  tedious  years  of  folici- 
tation  and  fufpenfe.  The  negociation  now  went  forward  with  facility 
and  difpatch,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  Columbus  was  figned  oa 
the  feventeenth  of  i\pi:il,  ons  thoufand  four  hirndred  and  ninety-two. 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  i.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  fovereigns 
of  the  ocean,  conftituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  feas-, 
iflands,  and  continents  which  fliould  be  difcovered  by  his  induftry  ;  and 
ftipulated,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  (hould  enjoy  this  oSice,  with 
the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of 
Caftile,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiiftion.  2,  They  appointed  Co' 
lumbus  tkeir  viceroy  in  all  the  illands  and  continents  which  he  ihould 
dlfcover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  fhould  here- 
after be  neceflary  to  eftablilli  a  feparate  governor  in  any  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, they  authorifed  Columbus  to  name  three  perfons,  of  whom  they 
would  chufe  one  for  that  office ;  and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likewife  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus. 
3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever  thp  tenth  of  the 
free  profits  accruing  from  the  produftions  and  commerce  of  the  countries 
which  he  fliould  difcover.  4.  They  declaredj  that  if  any  controverfy 
or  law-fuit  fliall  arife  with  rcfpeft  to  any  mercantile  tranfaftion  in  the 
countries  which  fhould  be  difcovered,  it  fhould  be  determined  by  the 
fole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
c.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  fhould 
be  expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  com-. 
rnerce  with  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  intitled  him,  in 
return,  to  an  eiglith  part  of  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  IfabelU 
in  this  tranfatlion,  his  diflruil  of  Columbus  v/as  flill  fo  violent  that  he  _ 
refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprife  as  king  of  Arragon.  As  the 
whole  cxpence  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fuhjefts  of  that  kingdom  an  exclufivc 
right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  fucccfs. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figncd,  Ifabella,  by  her  attention  and  ac- 
tivity in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to 
make  fome  reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  loft  in 
fruitlefs  folicitation.  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upoa 
her  was  adjufted  ;  and  Columbus  waited  on  the  king  and  queen,  in  order 
to  receive  their  final  iaHrudions,     Every  thing  refpefting  the  deftination, 

and, 
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andconduft  of  the  voyage,  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  dlfpoful  of 
his  prudence.  But,  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  jiift  caufc  of  of- 
fence to  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  ftriftly  enjoined  him  not  to  approach 
near  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of 
the  other  countries  to  which  the  Portuguefe  claimed  right  as  difcovercrs. 
Ifabella  had  ordered  the  fliips,  of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  com- 
mand, to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Palos,  a  fmall  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia.  As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Co- 
lumbus has  already  been  fo  much  indebted,  refided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that  good  ecclefiaflic,  as  well 
as  by  his  own  connexion  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raifed  among 
them  what  he  wanted  of  the  fum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  ad- 
vance, but  engaged  feveral  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage. 
The  chief  of  thefe  alTociates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pin- 
ion, of  confiderable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  naval  affairs, 
who  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was 
not  fuitable,  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equip- 
ed,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice  for  which  it  was  dcftined.  It 
confifted  of  three  veffcls;  The  largefl,  a  fhip  of  no  confiderable 
burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria,  out  of  refpedl  for  the  BlefTed  Virgin,  whom  he 
honoured  with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the  Pinfay 
Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third, 
named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon. 
Thefe  two  were  light  vcflels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to  lar^e 
boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that  name,  was  viftualled  for  twelve 
months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  moftly  failors,  together  with  a 
few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gentle- 
men of  Ifabella's  court,  whom  Ihe  appointed  to  accompany  him. 
Though  the  expence  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the  circumftances 
which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the  ne- 
gociation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  fquadron 
did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  fhip-building  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely 
rude,  and  the  bulk  of  veffels  was  accommodated  to  the  fhort  and  eafy 
voyages  along  the  coall  which  they  were  accudomed  to  perform,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  enterprifmg  genius  of  Culunibus,  that  he 
ventured,  with  a  fleet  fo  unfit  for  a  diftant  navigation,  to  t- y.plora  un- 
known feas,  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the 
tides  and  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might 
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be  expofed.  His  eagernefs  to  accomplifh  the  great  defign  which  had  fs 
long  engrofled  his  thoughts,  made  him  overlook  or  difregard  every  cir- 
camftancc  that  would  have  intimidated  a  mind  lefs  adventurous.  He 
pufhed  forward  the  preparations  with  fuch  ardour,  and  was  feconded  fo 
efFeftually  by  the  perfons  to  whom  Ifabella  committed  the  fuperin- 
tendence  of  this  bufinefs,  that  every  thing  was  foon  in  readinefs  for  tha 
voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply  impreffed  with  fentiments  of  re- 
ligion, he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  (o  arduous,  and  of  which 
one  great  obje£l  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and  profeftion  of  Heaveru 
With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  perfons  under  his  command, 
marched  in  folemn  proceflion  to  the  monaftery  of  Rabida.  After  con- 
fefling  their  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolution,  they  received  the  holy  facra- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs 
for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprife  which  he  had  fo  zcaloufly  patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a  little  before 
fun-rife,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  crowd  of  fpedators,  who  fent  up  their 
fupplications  to  Heaven  for  the  profperous  ilfue  of  the  voyage,  which 
they  willied,  rather  than  expelled.  Columbus  fteered  diredly  for  ths 
Canary  Iflands,  and  arrived  there,  Auguft  13,  1492,  without  any  occur- 
rence that  would  have  deferved  notice  on  any  other  occafion.  But,  in 
a  voyage  of  fuch  expcdation  and  importance,  every  circumltance  was  the 
object  of  attention.  The  rudder  of, the  Pinta  broke  loofe,  the  day  after 
fhe  left  the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  lefs  fuper- 
ftitious  than  unfkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  deftiny  of  the 
expedition.  Even  in  the  fliort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  fhips  were  found 
to  be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation 
vhich  was  expefted  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted 
them,  however,  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  and  having  fupplied  himfelf 
with  frefh  provifions  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the 
inoft  wefterly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on  the  fixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  be  faid  to  begin  ;  for 
Columbus  holding  his  courfe  due  weft,  left  immediately  the  ufual  track 
of  navigation,  and  ftretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  feas.  The 
firft  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way  ;  but  on  the  fecond, 
he  loft  fight  of  the  Caaaries  ;  and  many  of  the  fallors,  dejedcd  already 
and  difmayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking, 
began  to  beat  their  brcafts,  and  to  ihed  tear;,  as  if  they  were  never  nx)rc 
10  behold  land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  alTu ranees  of  fuccefs, 
and  tlic  profpc«5l  of  vaft  wculth,  in  thofe  opulent  regions  whither  he  was 
eouJucting  them.     This  early  difcovery  of  the  fpiric  of  his  followers 
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taught  Colurnbas,  that  he  muft  prqjare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with  the 
unavoidable  difiiculries  which  might  be  expeftcd  from  the  nature  of  his 
Madertaking,  but  with  fuch  as  were  likely  to  arife  from  the  ignorance 
and  timidity  of  the  people  under  his  command  ;  and  he  perceived  that 
the  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  lefs  requifite  for  ac- 
complifhing  the  difcoverles  which  he  had  in  vicyv',  than  naval  flcill  and 
undaunted  courage.  Happily  for  himfelf,  and  for  the  country  by  which 
he  was  emplo_ved,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of 
a  projeftor,  virtues  of  another  fpecies,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them. 
He  poflclTed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  infmuating  addrefs, 
a  patient  perfeverance  in  execating  any  plan,  the  perfeft  government  of 
his  pafiions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over  thofe  of  other 
i?ien.  All  thefe  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command,  were  ac- 
companied with  that  fuperior  knowledge  of  his  profeflion,  which  begets 
confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  To  unfkilful  Spanifli 
failors,  accuftomed  only  to  coalling  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
maritime  fciencc  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty  }-ears  experience,  im- 
proved by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguefe,  ap- 
peared immenfe.  As  foon  as  they  put  to  fea,  he  regulated  every  thing  by 
his  fole  authority  j  he  fuperintended  the  execution  of  every  order ;  and 
allowing  himfelf  only  a  few  houj-s  for  fleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times 
upon  deck.  As  his  courfe  lay  through  feas  which  had  not  formerly 
been  vifited,  the  founding-line,  or  inflruments  for  obfervation,  were 
continually  in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  difcover- 
ers,  he  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fiflies,  of  fea-weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  ex- 
aftnefs,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  A'oyage 
could  not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  fhort  excurfions, 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the  real  progrefs  which 
they  made.  With  this  view,  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the 
fecond  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  fame  artifice  of  reckoning 
fhort  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the 
fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canary  Ifles,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs  aftonifhing  than  new. 
They  obferved  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compafles,  did  not 
point  exaflly  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  weft ;  and  as  they 
proceeded,  this  variation  increafed.  This  appearance,  which  is  now 
familiar,  though  it  ftill  remains  one  of  the  myileries  of  nature,  into  the 
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caufe  of  which  the  fagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate, 
filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a 
boundlefs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  navigation ; 
nature  itfelf  fecmed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which  they  had 
left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than 
ingenuity,  invented  a  reafon  foi  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did 
not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible  to  them,  that  it  difpelled  their 
fears,  or  filenced  their  murmurs. 

He  ftill  continued  to  fteer  due  weft,  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with 
the  Canary  iflands.  In  this  courfe  he  came  v/ithin  the  fphere  of  the  trade 
wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  eaft  to  weft,  between  *-he  tropics  and 
a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  fteady  gale  with 
fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  wcs  feldom  neceffary  to  flilft  a  fail.  When 
about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  fea 
fo  covered  with  weeds,  that  It  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  extent ;  and 
in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  veffels. 
This  ftraa^e  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The 
failnrs  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmcft  boundary  of 
the  navigable  ocean  ;  that  thefe  floating  weeds  would  obftruft  their 
farther  piogrefs,  and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  fome  large  traft  of 
land,  which  had  funk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had  alarmed,  ought  rather  to 
have  encouraged  them,  and  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  fign  of  approach- 
ing land.  At  the  fame  time,  a  briflc  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them 
forward.  Several  birds  were  feen  hovering  about  the  ftiip*,  and 
direfled  their  flight  towards  the  weft.  The  defponding  crew  refumed 
fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  began  to  entertain  frefli  hopes. 

*  As  the  Portuguefe,  in  making  their  difcovcries,  did  not  depart  far  from  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whofe  flight  they  obferved  with  great  attention,  did 
not  venture  CO  any  confidcrable  dil^ance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  it 
was  not  known,  that  biids  often  ftretch  their  flight  to  an  immenfe  diilaiice  from  any 
fjiore.  In  failing  towards  the  Weft-Indian  iflands,  birds  are  often  fcen  at  the  dlftance  of 
two  hundred  le:i^'ues  from  the  ncareft  coaft.  Sluane's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i. 
p.  30.  Catefby  faw  an  owl  at  fca,  wl-.cn  the  rtiip  was  fix  hundred  leagues  diftant  from 
land.  Nat.  Hill-,  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hift.  Naturellc  de  JM.  Buftbn,  lorn,  xvi, 
p,  32.  From  whicli  it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  fccms 
to  have  relied  with  fome  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  obfcrvation  is 
confirmed  by  Captain  Cook,  the  moft  extenfive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any  a^c  or 
nation.  "  No  one  yet  knows  (fays  he)  to  what  diftance  any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to 
fea;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Js  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  be 
relied  on  in  pointing;  out  the  vicinity  of  land,"     Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i. 
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Upon  the  firft  of  October  they  were,  according  to  the  admiral's 
reckoning,  feven  hundred  and  feventy  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Ca- 
naries ;  but  left  his  men  fliould  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length 
of  navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred 
?nd  ei»hty-four  leagues ;    and,  fortunately  for  Columbus,   neither  his 
own  pilot,  nor  thofe  of  the  other  fhips,  had  {kill  fufficient  to  correft 
this  error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.     They  had  now  been  above  three 
weeks  at  fea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators 
had  attempted  or  deemed  poffible ;  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery, 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftances,  had  proved  fal- 
lacious ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which  their  own  credulity  ortiie 
artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufeJ 
them,  had  been  altogether  illufive,  and  their  profped  of  fucccfs  fcemcd 
now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.     Thefe  refleftions  occurred  often  to  men, 
who  had  no  other  objeft  or  occupation,   than  to  reafon  and  difcourfe 
concerning  the  intention  and  circumftances  of  their  expedition.     They 
made  impreffion,  at  firft,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and  cxteuding, 
by  degrees,  to  fuch  as  v/ere  better  informed  or  mora  refolute,  the  con- 
tagion fpread  at  length  from  fhip  to  fhip.     From  fecret  whifj^ers  or 
murmurings,   they  proceeded  to  open   cabals    and  public  complaint?. 
They  taxed  their  fovereign  with  inconfiderate  credulity,  in  paying  fuch 
regard  to  the  vain  promifes  and  rafli  conjeftures  of  an  indigent  foreigner, 
as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjefts,  in  profecuting  a 
chimerical  fchcme.     They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their 
duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in  an  unknov/n  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and  could 
incur  no  blame,  for  refuGng  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  defperate  adven- 
turer to  certain  deftruction.     They  contended,  that  it  was  neceffary  to 
think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while  their  crazy  veflels  were  ftill  in  a  con- 
dition to  keep  the  fea,  but  expreiTed  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  v/hich  had  hitherto  been  fo  favourable  to  their 
courfe,  muft  render  it  impoflible  to  fail  in  the  oppofite  direftion.     All 
agreed  that  Columbus  ftiould  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure 
on  which  their  common  fafety  depended.     Some  of  the  more  audacious 
propofed,  as  the  moft  expeditious  and  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at 
once  of  his  remonftrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea,  being  perfuadcd 
jhat,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unfuccefsful  projcftor 
■would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  \yith  no  curiofity. 

Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation.  He  had  obferved, 
with  great  uneafinefs,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  in 
producing  difaffedion  among  his  crew,  and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready 

to 
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to  burft  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfeft  prefence 
of  mind.  He  afFefted  to  feem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Not- 
withftanding  the  agitation  and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  fatisfied  with  the  progrefs 
which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  fuccefs.  Sometimes  he  employed 
all  the  arts  of  infmuation  to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured 
to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  defcriptions  of 
the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  oc- 
cafions,  he  affumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  ven- 
geance from  their  fovereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour,  they 
Ihould  defeat  this  noble  efxort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt 
the  Spanifh  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  fedi- 
tious  failors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  re- 
verence, were  weighty  and  perfuafive,  and  not  only  reftrained  them  from 
thofe  violent  exceffes,  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  ta 
accompany  their  admiral  for  fome  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  feemed  to  be 
more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began  to  ap- 
pear in  flocks,  making  towards  the  fouth-wei}.  Columbus,  in  imitation 
of  the  Fortuguefe  n:ivigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  feveral  of  their 
difcoveries,  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  courfe  from  due  weft  to- 
wards that  quarterikwhither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after  holding 
on  for  feveral  days  in  this  new  direction,  without  any  better  fuccefs  than 
formerly,  having  feen  no  objcft,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  fea  and  the 
Ik'"';  the  hopes  of  his  companions  fubfided  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force  ;  impatience,  rage,  and  defpair, 
appeared  in  every  countenance.  All  fenfe  of  fubordlnation  was  loft : 
the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion, 
and  fupported  hij;  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men ;  they 
affembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  expoftulatcd  with  their  commander, 
mingled  threats  with  their  expoftulations,  and  required  him  inftantly  to 
tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having 
been  tried  fo  often,  had  loft  their  efFeft;  and  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  among  men,  in  whofe 
breafts  fear  had  cxtinguifhed  every  generous  fcntiment.  He  fow  that  it 
was  no  lefs  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  fevere  meafures, 
to  quell  a  mutiny  fo  general  and  fo  violent.  It  was  necefTary,  on  all 
thefe  accounts,  to  foothe  pafTions  which  he  could  no  longer  command, 
^nd  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked.     He  pro- 
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mifed  folemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  requed, 
provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for  three 
days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  difcovered,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  entcrprife,  and  dired  his  courfe  towards  Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again 
towards  their  native  country,  this  proportion  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreafonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to 
a  term  fo  (hort.  The  prefages  o{  difcovering  land  were  now  fo  numer- 
ous and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  fome  days  the 
founding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  in- 
dicated land  to  be  at  no  great  diftance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increafed, 
and  were  compofed  not  only  of  fea  fowl,  but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  fly  f;ir  from  the  fliore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
ferved  a  cane  floating,  which  feemed  to  have  been  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  failors  aboard  the 
Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries,  pcrfedly  frefh. 
The  clouds  around  the  fetting  fun  affumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air 
was  more  mild  and  warm,  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became  unequal 
and  variable.  From  all  thefe  fymptoms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of 
bffing  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  Oflober,  after 
public  prayers  for  fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the 
Clips  to  lie  to,  keeping  ftrid  watch,  lefl  they  {hould  be  driven  afhore  in 
the  night.  During  this  interval  of  fufpence  and  expeftation,  no  man 
Ihut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter 
where  they  expefted  to  difcover  the  land,  v.hich  had  been  fo  long  the 
objeft  of  their  wifaes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  (landing  on  the  fore- 
caftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  diftance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to 
Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived 
it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  faw  it  Ln 
motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little  after  mid- 
night, the  joyful  found  of  layid^  land,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which 
kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  fliips.  But,  having  been  fo  often  de- 
ceived by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man  was  now  become  flow  of 
belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the  an^uifh  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for 
the  return  of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  Friday,  O(flober  12, 
all  doubts  and  fears  v.ere  difpelled.  From  every  fl.ip  an  ifland  was 
feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well 
ftored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  preftnted  the  afpe(5t 
of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  Inflantly  began  the 
yV  Diwn,  as  3  hvmn  of  than^;fgiving  to  God,  and  were  ioincd  by  thofe 
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of  the  other  (hips,  with  tears  of  joy  and  tranfports  of  congratulation. 
This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  aft  of  juftice  to 
their  commander.  They  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus, 
with  feelings  of  felf-condemnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,  which 
had  created  him  (o  much  unnecefTary  difqniet,  and  had  fo  often  ob- 
firufted  the  profecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  paffing,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now 
pronounced  the  roan,  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  threatened, 
to  be  a  perfon  infpired  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplifh  a  defign,  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  arrcei. 
They  rowed  towards  the  illand  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with 
warlike  mufic,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the 
ccaft,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty 
of  the  fpedacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  ex- 
prefled  wonder  and  aftoniihment  at  the  ftrange  objefls  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  firft  European  who  fet 
foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  difcovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and 
kneeling  down,  they  all  kiffed  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  de- 
^red  to  fee.  They  next  erefted  a  crucifix,  and  proltrating  themfelves 
before  It,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducing  their  voyage  to  fuch 
an  happy  iffue.  They  then  took  folemn  pofleflion  of  the  country  for 
the  crown  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the 
Portuguefe  were  accuftomed  to  obferve  in  ads  of  this  kind,  in  their 
ucv/  difcoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  furroundcd  by  many  of 
the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  filent  admiration,  upon  aflions  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  forefee  the  confe- 
cjuences.  The  drcfs  o{  the  Spaniards,  the  whitenefs  of  their  Iklns,  their 
beards,  their  arms,  appeared  ftrange  and  furprlfing.  The  vaft  machines 
in  which  they  had  traverfed  the  ocean,  that  feemed  to  move  upon  the 
waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  found  refembling  thunder, 
accompanied  wiili  lightning  and  fmokc,  ftruck  them  with  fuch  terror, 
that  they  began  to  refpecl  their  new  gucfts  as  a  fupcrior  order  of  beings, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  defcendcd 
to  vifit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  Icfs  amazed  at  the  fccnc  now  before 

them.     Every  herb,  and  flarub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  thofe  which 
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flourlfhed  in  Europe.  The  foil  fcemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few  marks 
of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  ex- 
tremely delightful.  The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  fimple  innocence 
of  nature,  entirely  naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled, 
floated  upon  their  (houlders,  or  was  bound  in  trcfl'es  around  their  heads. 
They  had  no  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfcdly 
fmooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dufky  copper  colour,  their  fea- 
tures fingular,  rather  than  difagreeable,  their  afpert  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  (haped*  and  adive.  Their  faces,  and 
feveral  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantaftically  painted  with  glaring  co- 
lours. They  were  fliy  at  firft  through  fear,  but  foon  became  familiar 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tranfports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawks-bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
fuch  provifions  as  they  had,  and  fome  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity 
of  value  that  they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  re- 
turned to  his  (hips,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  iflanders  in  their  boats, 
which  they  called  canocsy  and  though  rudely  form.ed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  fingle  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  furprifing  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the 
firft  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlls,  every 
thing  was  conduced  amicably,  and  £0  their  mutual  fatisfaflion.  The 
former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed  already  vaft  ideas  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions  that 
began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  fimple  and  undifcerning,  had 
no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  which  were  approaching 
their  country. 

Columbus,  who  now  affumed  the  title  and  authority  of  admlnl  and 
viceroy,  called  the  ifland  which  he  had  difcovered  San  Salvador.  It  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gtmnahani,  which  the  natives  gave  to  it, 
and  is  one  of  that  large  clufter  of  illands  called  tlie  Lucaya  or  Bahama 
ifles.  It  is  fituated  above  three  thoufand  miles  to  the  weft  of  Gomera, 
from  which  the  fquadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the 
fouth  of  it ;  fo  little  had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  v/efterly  courfe, 
which  he  had  chofen  as  the  moft  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  vifiting  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  ; 
and  from  the  univerfal  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this 
was  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he  fought.  But,  comformablv  to 
his  theory  concerning  the  difcovery  of  thofe  regions  of  Afia  which 
ftretched  towards  the  caft,  he  concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  cf 
the  ifles  which  geographers  defcribed  as  fituated  in  the  great  ocean  ad- 
jacent to  India.  Having  obferved  that  moft  of  t!:e  people  whom  he 
had  fccn  wore  fmall  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nof- 
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trils,  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  Tliey 
poirxted  towards  the  fouth,  and  made  him  comprehend  by  figns,  that 
gold  abounded  in  countries  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  direft  his  courfe,  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
there  thofe  opulent  regions  which  had  been  the  objeft  of  his  voyage, 
and  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  took 
along  with  him  feven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring 
the  Spanifh  language,  they  might  ferve  as  guides  and  interpreters ;  and 
thofe  innocent  people  confidered  it  as  a  mark  of  diftindlicn  when  they 
Were  felefted  to  accompany  him. 

He  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largeft,  on  which 
he  bellowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandlna,  and 
Ifabella.  But  as  their  foil,  produftions,  and  inhabitants,  nearly  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  ftay  in  any  of  them.  He 
inquired  every  where  for  gold,  and  the  figns  that  were  uniformly  made 
hy  way  of  anfwer,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought 
from  the  fouth.  He  followed  that  courfe,  and  foon  difcovercd  a 
country  which  appeared  very  extenfive,  not  perfedly  level,  like  thofe 
which  he  had  already  vifited,  but  fo  diverfified  with  riling  grounds, 
hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  might 
prove  an  ifland,  or  part  of  the  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cul>a  ;  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of 
Juanna.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  fquadron,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approached  the  fhore. 
But  as  he  refolved  to  careen  his  fliips  in  that  place,  he  fent  fome 
Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced  above  Cixtj 
miles  from  the  fhore,  reported  upon  their  return,  that  the  foil  was 
ticher  and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  difcovered  ;  that, 
befidcs  many  fcatrercd  cottages,  they  had  found  one  village,  containing- 
above  a  thoufand  inhabitants ;  that  the  people,  though  naked,  fecmed 
'  to  be  more  intelligent  than  tlioJe  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them 
with  the  fame  refpeclful  attention,  kiffing  their  {ett,  and  honouring 
them  as  facrcd  beings  allied  to  Heaven ;  that  they  had  given  them  to 
eat  a  certain  root,  the  talk  of  which  refembled  roafled  chefnuts,  and 
likevvife  a  fingular  fjxcies  of  corn  called  mciizcy  which,  cither  when 
roafted  whole  or  ground  into  meal,  was  abundantly  palatable  ;  that 
there  feemed  to  be  no  four-footed  animals  in  the  country,  but  a  fpecies 
ot  dogs,  which  could  not  bark,  and  a  creature  refembling  a  rabbit,  but 
'of  a  much  fmallerfize;  that  they  had  obfcrvcd  fome  ornaments  of  gold 
among  the  people,  but  of  no  great^value, 
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Thefe  meffengers  had  prevailed  with  fome  of  the  natives  to  ac- 
company them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gohl  of  which  they 
made  their  ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan.  By  this  uord  they 
meant  the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus,  being  igno- 
rant of  their  language,  as  well  as  unaccullomed  to  their  pronunciation, 
and  his  thoughts  running  continually  upon  his  own  theory  concerning 
the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  was  led,  by  the  refemblancc  of 
found,  to  fuppofe  that  they  fpoke  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined 
that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay,  defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  was  not 
very  remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ  fome  time  in  viev\'ing  the 
country.  He  vifitcd  almoft  every  harbour,  from  Porto  .del  Principe,  on 
the  north  coafi:  of  Cuba,  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  ifland ; 
but  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  fcenes,  which  every 
where  prefented  themfclvcs,  and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility 
of  the  foil,  both  which,  from  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively 
impreifion  upon  his  imagination  *,  he  did  not  find  gold  in  fuch 
quantity  as  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  either  the  avarice  of  his  followers, 
or  the  expectations  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to  return.  The 
people  of  the  country,  as  much  aftoninaed  at  his  engerncfs  in  queft  of 
gold,  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  fimplicity,  pointed 
towards  the  eaft,  where  an  ifland  which  they  called  Hayti  was  fituated, 
in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among  them.  Columbus 
ordered  his  fquadron  to  bend  its  courfe  thither  ;  but  Martin  Alonfo 
Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  firft  who  (hould  take  pjfleffion  of  the  trea- 
feres  which  this  country  was  fuppofed  to  contain,  quitted  his  com- 
panions, regardlefs  of  all  the  admiral's  fignals  to  flacken  fail  until  they 
fhould  cone  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  v/inds,  did  not  reach  Hayti  till  the 
fixth  of  Deceniber,     He  called  the  port  where  he  firft  touched  St. 

*  In  a  letter  of  the  admirars  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla,  he  dcfcribes  one  of  the 
haibours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  enthufiaHic  admiration  of  a  ciifcovcrcr. — "  I  difcovcred 
a  river  which  a  galley  might  eafily  enter  j  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  fjund,  and  I 
found  fiom  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  proceeded  a  confiderable  way  up 
the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to  fettle  there.  The  beau:y  of  the  river,  the  clear- 
ncfs  of  thi  water,  through  which  I  could  itz  the  f;ndy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm- 
tiees  of  difiereiK  kinds,  the  taileft  and  fineft  1  had  fen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
large  and  fiouiiihing  trees,  the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  are  fj  wonderfully 
beautiful,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  furpafles  the  night  in  bright- 
nefs  and  Cplendour,  fo  that  I  often  faid,  that  it  v.ould  be  in  va'n  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
your  highneiTes  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  trnguc  nor  my  pen  could  come  up 
to  the  trutii,  and  indeed  I  am  fo  muih  amazed  at  th;  fight  cf  fuch  beauty,  that  1  knosf 
not  how  to  defcribe  it."     Life  of  Columb.  c.  30. 
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Nicholas,  and  the  iiland  itfelf  Efpagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom 
by  which  he  was  employed ;  and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  thofe  he  had 
yet  difcovered,  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he  gave  it.     As  he 
could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourfe  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great  confternatlon  towards  the  woods,  he  foon 
quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  failing  along  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland, 
he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he  called  the  Conception.     Here  he 
was  more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from 
them,  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentlenefs,  difmiffed  her  with  a 
prefent  of  fuch  toys   as  they  knew  were  moft  valued  in  thofe  regions. 
The  defcriptlon  which  fhe  gave  to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  ftrangers ;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets, 
which  flie  fliewed  with  exultation ;  and  their  eagernefs  to  participate  of 
the  fame  favours ;  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many  of  them 
to  repair  to  the  harbour.     The  ftrange  objects  which   they  beheld,  and 
the   baubles,    which   Columbus  befl;owed  upon  them,   amply   gratified 
their  curiofity  and  their  wifhes.     They  nearly  refembled  the  people  of 
Guanahani  and  Cuba.     They   were    naked  like  them,  ignorant,   and 
fimple ;  and  fcemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  which 
appear  moft  necefiary  in  poliflied  focieties ;  but  they  Vv'cre  gentle,  cre- 
dulous, and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  acquire  the  af- 
cendant  over  them,  efpecially  as  their  exceflive  admiration  led  them 
into  the  fame  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  iflands,  in  believing  the 
Spaniards  to  be   more   than   mortals,  and  defcended  immediately  from 
Heaven.     They  pofTeflled  gold   in  greater  abundance  than  their  neigh- 
bours, which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells,   beads,  or  pins ;  and  in. 
this  unequal  traffic  both  parties   were  highly  pleafed,  each  confidering 
themfelves  as  gainers  by  the  tranfaftion.     Here  Columbus  was  vifited 
by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the  country.     He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp 
known  among  a  fimple  people,  being  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  upon 
the  fhoulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  fubjefls,  who 
ferved  him  with  great  refpeft.     His  deportment  was  grave  and  ftately, 
very  refcrved  towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spa- 
niards extremely  courteous.     He  gave  the  admiral  fome  thin  plates  of 
gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  workmanfljip,  receiving  in  return  prefents 
of  fmall  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to  him. 

Columbus,  ftill  intent  on  difcovering  the  mines  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  inter- 
courfe concerning  their  fituation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a 
mountainous  coimtry,  which  they  called  Cihao,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fca,  and .  farther  towards  the  call.     Struck  with  this  found,  which 
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appeared  to  him  the  fame  with  Cibani^o,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  ea[^,  diftinguillicd  the  iflands  of  Japan, 
he  no  longer  doubted  \vith  refpeft  to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  difcovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Afia ;  and,  in  full  expedation 
of  reaching  foon  thofe  regions  which  had  been  the  objeft  of  his  voy- 
age, he  dire(5ied  his  courfe  towards  the  eaft.  He  put  into  a  commodious 
harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found  that  diftrift  to  be  under 
the  government  of  a  powerful  cazique,  named  Guacanahar!,  who,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  fover^igns  among  whom  the 
whole  ifland  was  divided.  He  immediately  fent  meflengers  to  Colum- 
bus, who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to  him  the  prefent  of  a  maik  curioufly 
fafhioned;  with  the  ears,  nofc,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him 
to  the  place  of  his  refidence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape  Fran- 
cois, fome  leagues  towards  the  eaft.  Columbus  difpatched  fome  of  his 
officers  to  vifit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himfelf  with  greater  dig- 
nity, feemed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned,  with  fuch 
favourable  accounts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  as  made 
Columbus  impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which  he 
had  been  invited. 

He  failed  for  this  purpofe  from  St.  Thomas,  on  the  twenty-fourih 
of  December  with  a  fair  wind,  ana  the  fea  perfeftly  calm  ;  and  as, 
amidft  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  Ihut  his  eyes  for 
two  days,  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  fome  repofe,  having 
committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  ftrift  injunftions  not  to  quit  it 
for  a  moment.  The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelcfsly  left  the  helm 
to  an  unexperienced  cabin  boy,  and  the  fnip,  carried  away  by  a  current, 
was  daflied  againft  a  rock.  The  violence  of  the  fliock  awakened 
Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the  deck.  There,  all  was  confufion  and 
defpalr.  He  alone  retained  prefence  of  mind.  He  ordered  fome  of 
the  failors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  aftern ;  but,  indead 
of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a 
league  dillant.  He  then  commanded  the  malls  to  be  cut  down,  in  ordc^ 
to  lighten  the  fnip;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late;  the  veffel 
opened  near  the  keel,  and  fdled  (o  fafl:  with  water  that  its  lofs  was  in- 
evitable. The  fmoothnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  timely  afliftance  of  boats 
from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  fave  their  lives.  As  foon  as  the 
iflanders  heard  of  this  difafter,  they  crowded  to  the  (hore,  with  their 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Inflead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
diftrefs  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to 
their  detriment,  tliey  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  finccre 
•ondolancc.     Not   fatisiied   with   this   unavailing   expreflion   of   their 
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fympathy,  they  put  to  fea  a  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direAioa 
of  the  Spaniards,  affifted  in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the 
wreck ;  and  by  the  united  labour  of  fo  many  hands,  alinoll  every  thing 
of  vahie  was  carried  afhore.  As  faft'as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guaca- 
nahari  in  perfon  took  charge  of  them.  By  his  orders  they  were  all  de- 
pofited  in  one  place,  and  armed  centinels  were  polled,  who  kept  the 
multitude  at  a  diftance,  in  order  to  prevent  them  not  only  from  embez- 
zling, but  from  infpefting  too  curioufly  what  belonged  to  their  gucils. 
Next  morning  this  prince  vifited  Columbus,  who  v/as  now  on  board  the 
Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  confole  him  for  his  lofs,  by  offering  all  that 
he  poffeffed  to  repair  it  *. 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  fuch,  that  he  flood  in  need  of  confo- 
lation.  He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no 
longer-doubted  but  that  his  treacherous  affociate  had  fet  fail  for  Europe, 
ia.  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  firfi:  tidings  of  the  extraordi- 
nary difcoveries  which  had  been  made,  and  to  pre-occupy  fo  far  the  ear 
of  their  fovereign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which  he 
was  juflly  entitled.  There  remained  but  one  velTel,  and  that  the  fmalleft 
and  mod  crazy  of  the  fcj^uadron,  to  traverfe  fuch  a  vaft  ocean>,  and  carry 

*  The  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the 
natives  on  this  occafion  is  very  ftriking.  "  The  king  (fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdi- 
nand and-Ifabella)  having  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  exprefled  great  grief  for  our 
lofs,  and  immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place  in  many  large  canoes ;  we 
foon  unloaded  the  fhip  of  every  thing  that  Vi'as  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  af- 
fiftance :  he  himfelf,  with  his  brothers  and  relations,  took  all  poffible  care  that  every 
thing  fhould  be  properly  done  both  aboard  and  on  fhore.  And,  from  time  to  time,  he 
fent  fome  of  his  relations  weeping,  to  beg  of  me  n  it  to  be  deje(5lcd,  for  lie  vranid  give 
me  all  that  he  had.  T  can  affure  your  highnefies,  that  fo  much  care  would  not  have 
been  taken  in  fecuring  our  effects  in  ar.y  part  of  Spain,  as  ail  our  property  was  put  toge- 
ther in  one  place  near  his  palace,  until  the  houfes  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the 
cuftody  of  it,  were  emptied.  He  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  watched 
during  the  whole  night,  and  thofe  on  /hore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  much  inter- 
eftedin  our  lofs.  The  people  are  fo  aft'edtlonate,  fo  tiadlable,  and  fo  peaceable,  that  I 
fwear  toyour  highnefl'-s,  th.it  there  is  not  a  better  race  of  men,  nor  a  better  country  in 
the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as  themfelves ;  their  converfation  is  the  fweeteft 
and  mildeft  in  th<i  world,  cheerful,  and  always  accompanied  with  a  fmile.  And  although 
it  is  true  that  they  go  naked,  yet  youi  highnefies  may  be  uffurcd  that  they  have  many 
very  commendable  cuilomsj  the  king  is  ferved  with  great  fiate,  and  his  behaviour  is  fo 
decent,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  him,  as  it  is  likewife  to  obferv;  the  wonderful  memory 
which  thefe  people  have,  and  their  defire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leads  them  to 
inquire  into  its  caufes  and  eftefts."  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  3a.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  oflicious  attention,  to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  en-. 
tertained  of  them  as  a  fuperior  oi-der  of  be;ngs<, 
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fo  many  men  back  to  Europe.  Each  of  tliofc  drtumflances  was  alarm- 
ing, and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with  the  utmolt  foliciiudc.  The 
de/ire  of  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  imprcf- 
fions  which  his  mifreprefentations  might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  nccef- 
fary  to  return  thither  without  delay.  The  diiTicuUy  of  taking  fuch  a 
number  of  perfons  aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed  him  in  an  opinioi\, 
which  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people, 
had  already  induced  him  to  form.  He  rcfolved  to  leave  a  jiart  of  his  crew 
in  the  ifland,  that,  by  refiding  there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of 
the  natives,  fludy  their  difpofidon,  examine  the  nature  of  the  country, 
fearch  for  mines,  prepare  for  the  commodious  fettlement  of  the  colony, 
with  which  he  purpofed  to  return,  and  thus  fecure  and  facilitate  the  ac- 
quifition  of  thofe  advantages  w  hich  he  expefled  from  his  difcoveries. 
When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of  the  defign  ;  and  from 
impatience  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the  levity  natural 
to  fcilors,  or  from  the  hopes  of  amafilng  wealth  in  a  country  whici'i  af- 
forded fuch  promiiing  fpecimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntarily 
to  be  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  fliould  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  but 
to  obtain  the  confent  of  GuacanaViri ;  and  his  unfufpicious  fimplicitjr 
foon  prefented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  propofing  it. 
Columbus  haviiig,  in  the  bell  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words  and 
Cgns,  exprefied  {<^.z  curioflty  to  know  the  caufe  which  had  moved  the 
iflanders  to  fly  with  fuch  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  fhipj, 
the  cazique  informed  him  that  the  country  was  much  infefted  by  the  in- 
cuifions  of  certain  people,  whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited 
feveral  iflands  to  the  fouth-ealt.  Thefe  he  defcribed  as  a  fierce  and  war- 
like race  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the  flcfb  of  the 
prifoners  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands  \  and  as  the 
Spaniards,  at  their  firfl  r.ppearance,  were  fuppofcd  to  be  Carribeans, 
whom  the  native:.,  howevp-  numerous,  durft  not  face  in  battle,  they  had 
recourfe  to  their  ufual  method  of  fecuring  their  fafety,  by  flying  into  the 
thickeft  and  moit  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari,  while  fpeaking 
of  thofe  dreadful  invaders,  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror,  as  well  as 
fuch  confcioufnefs  of  the  inability  of  his  ov/n  people  to  refill  them,  as  led 
Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  propofition 
of  any  fcheme  which  afforded  him  the  profpeft  of  an  additional  fecurity 
againfl  their  attacks.  He  inftantly  offered  him  the  affiftance  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  repel  his  enemies ;  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people  under 
the  protection  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he  ferved,  and  offered  to 
leave  in  the  ifland  fuch  a  number  of  his  men  as  fhould  be  lufHcicnt,  not 
3  ^'"^J^ 
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only  to  defend  the   inhabitants  from  future  incurfions,   but  td  avenge 
their  paft  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  clofed  eagerly  with  the  propofal,  and  thought 
himfelf  already  fafe  under  the  patronage  of  beings  fprung  from  Heaven, 
«nd  fuperior  in  power  to  mortal  men.     The  ground  was  marked  out  for 
a  fmall  fort,  which  Columbus  called  Na'vtdad,   becaufe  he  had  landed 
there  on  Chriftmas  day.     A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.     The 
ramparts  were  fortified  with  pallifades,  and  the  great  guns,  faved  out  of 
the  admiral's  (hip,   were  planted  upon  them.     In  ten  days  the  work  was 
finifhed  ;  that  fimple  race  of  men  labouring  with  inconfidcrate  affiduity 
in  erefting  this  firft  monument  of  their  own  fervitude.     During  thi-s 
time  Columbus,  by  his  carefTes  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increafc  the 
high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.     But  while 
he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with  confidence  in  their  difpofition  to  do 
eood,  he  wifhed  likcwife  to  give  them  fome  ftriking  idea  of  their  power 
to  panifh  and  deftroy  fuch  as  were  the  objeds  of  their  indignation.    With 
this  view,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  affcmbly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle    and  made  an  oftentatious  but  innocent  difplay  of  the  fharpnefs  of 
the  Spaniih  fwords,  of  the  force  of  their  fpears,  and  the  operation  of  their 
crofs-bows.     Thefe  rude  people,  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  un- 
acquainted with  any  hoftile  weapons,    but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with 
the  bones  of  filhes,   wooden  fwords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire, 
wondered  and  trembled.     Before  this  furprife  or  fear  had  time  to  abate, 
he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be  fired.     The  fudden  explofion  flruck 
them  with  fuch  terror,  that  tliey  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  covering  their 
faces  with  their  hands ;   and  when  they  beheld  the  aftonifhing  effeft  of 
the  bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  impoffible  to  refifl  men,   who  had  the  com- 
mand of  fuch  deftruftive  inftruments,   and  who  came  armed  with  thun- 
der and  lightning  againfl  their  enemies. 

After  giving  fuch  imprefTions  both  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  eafy  to  preferve  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people 
to  remain  in  the  illand.  He  entrufted  the  command  of  thefe  to  Diego 
de  Arada,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  invefling  him  with  the  fame  power* 
which  he  himfelf  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;  and  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  every  thing  requifitc  for  the  fubiiflence  or  defence  of 
this  infant  colony.  He  ftriftly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among 
themfelves,  to  )'iL-ld  an  unreferved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to 
avoid  giving  otfcnce  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaftion,  to  cul- 
tivate the  fiiendfhip  of  Guacanahari,   but  not  to  put  themfelves  in  hi» 
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power  by  ftraggling  in  fmall  parties,  or  marching  too  far  from  the  fort. 
He  promifed  to  revifit  them  foon,  with  fuch  a  reinforcement  of  llrength 
as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  pofleflion  of  the  country,  and  to  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  their  difcovcries.  In  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  to 
mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  place  their  merit 
and  fervices  in  the  mofl:  advantageous  light. 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Colony, 
he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January^  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-threCj  and  (leering  towards  the  eaft,  difcovcred,  and  gave 
names  to  mod  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland*  On 
the  fixth,  hedefcried  the  Pinta,  and  foon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  fepa- 
ration  of  more  than  fix  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  jufli fy  his  con- 
duft,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  courle  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admi- 
ral, though  he  ftill  fufpefled  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well 
what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  falfe,  was  fo 
fenfible  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon  any  high 
drain  of  authority,  and  felt  fuch  fatisfaclion  in  this  jundion  with  hia 
confort,  which  delivered  him  from  many  difquieting  apprehenfions,  that 
lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and 
reftored  him  to  favour.  During  his  abfence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon 
had  vifited  feveral  harbours  in  the  ifland,  had  acquired  fome  gold  by 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  difcovery  of  any  import- 
ance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  Ihips,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his  men,  Co- 
lumbus now  found  it  neceflary  to  haften  his  return  to  Europe.  The  for- 
mer, having  fufFered  much  during  a  voyage  of  fuch  an  unufual  length, 
were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expreffed  the  utmoft  impatience  to 
revifit  their  native  country,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  long  abfent, 
and  where  they  had  things  fo  wonderful  and  un-heard  of  to  relate.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fixteenth  of  January,  he  directed  his  courfe  towards 
the  north-eaft,  and  foon  loft  fight  of  land.  -He  had  on  board  fomc  o( 
the  natives,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  i Hands  which  he  dif- 
covcred ;  and  befides  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  objedl  of  refearch, 
he  had  collefted  fpecimens  of  all  the  produftions  which  were  likely  to 
become  fubjefts  of  commerce  in  the  feveral  countries,  as  well  as  many 
unknown  birds,  and  other  natural  curiofities,  which  might  attract  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  tnc  people.  The  voy- 
age was  profperous  to  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  he  had  advanced 
near  five  hundred  leagues  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  be- 
gan to  rife,  and  coaticued  to  blow  with  increafmg  rage,  which  tcrrai- 
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nated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  expedient  that  the  naval  (kill  and 
experience  of  Columbus  could  devife  was  employed,  in  order  to  fave  the 
fhips.  But  it  was  impoflible  to  withftand  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and 
as  tliey  v/ere  ftill  far  from  any  landr  dellruftion  feemed  inevitable.  The 
fallors  had  recourfe  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation  of 
faints,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  diftates,  or  fu- 
perftition  fuggells,  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man.  No  profpeft  of  de- 
liverance appearing,  they  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpair,  and  expefted 
every  moment  to  be  Avallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Belides  the  paflions 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  fuch  awful  fitua- 
tions,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  moft  terrible  forms,  is  before  it, 
Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  diftrefs  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He 
dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  difcoveries  which  he  had. 
made  was  now  to  pcrilh ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  every  benefit 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  and 
his  own  name  would  defcend  to  poiterity  as  that  of  a  rafh  deluded  ad- 
venturer, imlead  of  being  tranfmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author 
and  conduftor  of  the  moft  noble  enterprife  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken. Thefe  refieftions  extinguifhed  all  fcnfc  of  his  own  perfonal  dan- 
ger. Lefs  affefled  with  the  lofs  of  life,  than  foiicitous  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cab- 
bin,  and  wrote,  upon  parchment,  a  fhort  account  of  the  voyage  which  he 
had  made,  of  the  courfe  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  fituation  and  riches 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he  had 
left  there.  Having  wrapt  up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed 
in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cafk  carefully  Hopped  up,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fea,  in  hopes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a  de- 

pofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world*. 

At 

*  Every  monumirnt  of  fuch  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Ferdinand  jnd  JfabelLi,  dcfcribing  what  paff^J  on  this  occafton,  exhibits  a  moft  ftrik- 
ing  piifture  of  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  fpirir,  and  courtly 
addrefs.  "  I  would  have  been  lefs  concerned  for  this  misfjrtune,  had  I  alone  been  in 
danger,  both  becaufe  my  life  is  a  debt  thatl  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  becaufe  i 
have  at  oth.r  times  been  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  in- 
finite g;icf  and  vexation  was,  thrt  after  it  had  pleafed  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  un- 
dertake this  enterprize,  in  which  I  had  now  been  fo  fiiccefsful,  that  my  opponents  would 
kave  been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highneflls,  and  ihe  extent  of  your  territory 
increafed  by  me;  it  fhould  pleafe  the  Divine  Maj-fty  to  ftop  all  by  my  death.  All  this 
■would  have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  thofe  men  whom 
I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promifc  of  the  greateft  profperity,  who  feeing  themfelvej 
in  fuch  dlftrcfs,   curfcd  nut  only  their  comiri'g  along  with  n:ie,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of 
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At  length  Providence  interpofcd,  to  fave  a  life  referved  for  other  fcr- 
vices.  The  wind  abated,  the  fea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  companions  difcovcreJ  land  ;  and  though 
uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  foon  knew  it  to  be 
St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores  or  weilern  ifles,  fubjcft  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. There,  after  a  violent  conteft  with  the  governor,  in  which  Co- 
lumbus difplayed  no  Icfs  fpirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  fupply  of 
frefh  provisions,  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed.  One  circumftance,  how- 
ever, greatly  difquieted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loft  fight  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear;  he  dreaded  for  fome  time 
that  {he  had  foundered  at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  peridied  :  af- 
terwards, his  former  fufpicions  recurred,  and  he  became  apprehenfive 
that  Pinzon  had  born  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him, 
and,  by  giving  the  firft  account  of  his  difcoverics,  might  obtain  fomc 
Ihare  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  as  foon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  great  diilance 
from  the  cosft  of  Spain,   when  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  feem- 

me,  which  prevented  them  from  returning  as  they  had  often  rcfolved  tJ  have  done.    But 
befides  all  this,   my  forrow  was  greatly  incrcafed,   by  recollefting  that  I  had  left  my  two 
fons  at  fchool  at  Cordova,  deftiture  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in 
all  probability  be  known  that  I  had  done  fuch  fervlces  as  might  induce  your  highneflcs  to 
remember  them.     And  though  I  comfjrted  myfelf  with  the  faith  that  our  Lord  would 
not  permit  that,    which  tended  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  his  church,   and  which  I  had 
brought  about  with  fo  much  trouble,  to  remain  impcrfeft,   yet  I  confidered,  that  on  ac- 
count of  my  fins,    it  v<as  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory,   which  I  might  h^ve  at- 
tained in  this  world.      While  in  this  confufed  ftate,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortune  which 
accompanies  your  highaeffis,  and  imagined,  that  although  I  ihouM  pcri/h,  and  the  veflcl 
be  loft,   it  was  poflible  that  you  might  fomehow  come  ;o  the  k.nowIedge  of  my  voyage, 
and  the  fucc:fs  with  which  it  was  attended.     For  that  rvfon  I  wrote  upon  parchment 
with  the  brevity  which  the  fituation  required,  that  I  had  difcoyered  the  lands  wliich  I 
promifed,  in  how  many  days  I  had  done  it,    and  what  couvfe  I  had  followed.     I  men- 
tioned the  goodnefs  cf  the  country,  the  cha.after  of  the  inhabitjnts,  and  that  your  higb- 
neflls  fubjeds  were  l.ftin  p  fTeffion  of  all  that  1  had  difcovcred.     Having  fealcd  this  wri- 
ting, I  addrefTed  it  to  your  highnefles,  Vir.d  proniifcd  a  thoufand  ducats  to  any  perfon  who 
fhouW  deliver  it  fealed,  fo  that  if  any  foreigrcrs  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might  pre- 
vail on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  ar.o'.Lc;-.     J  then  caufed  a  great  ca/k   to  be 
brought  to  me,    ard  wrapping  up  the  parchnlcnt  in  an  oiled  cloth,   and  afterwards  in  a 
cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  caflc,  2nd  having  ftopt  it  well,  1  caft  it  into  the  fea.     All 
the  men  believed  that  it  was  fome  aft  of  devotion.     Imagiring  that  this  might  never 
chance  to  be  taken  up,   as  the  (hips  approaclied  neaier  to  Sp:iin,  I  made  another  packet 
like  the  firft,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  fo  that  if  the  Qi'.p  funk,  the  ca/k  re- 
jnaining  above  water  might  be  committed  to  the  gu'd^nc.  of  fortiinci" 
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ingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  difafter,  another  ftorm  arofe,  little  in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  violence;  and  after  driving  before  it  during  two 
days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  Ihelter  in  the  river  Tagus. 
Upon  application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up 
to  Lifbon;  and,  notvvirhftanding  the  envy  which  it  was  natural  for  the 
Portuguefe  to  feel,  when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  upon  that 
province  of  difcovery  which  they  had  hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  in  its  firft  effay,  not  only  rivalling  but  eclipfing  their  fame, 
Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  diftinftion  due  to  a  man 
who  had  performed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unexpecf^ed.  The  king- 
admitted  him  into  his  prefence,  treated  him  with  the  higheft  refpeft,  and 
liftened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voyage  with  admiration 
mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  fatif- 
facflion  of  defcribing  the  importance  of  hisdifcoveries,  and  of  being  now 
able  to  prove  the  folidity  of  his  fchemes  to  thofe  very  perfons,  who  with 
an  ignorance  difgraceful  to  themfelves,  and  fatal  to  their  country,  had 
lately  rejefted  them  as  the  projefts  of  a  vifionary  or  defigning  adven- 
turer. 

Columbus  was  fo  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 
five  days  in  Lifbon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Palos,  feven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thence 
upon  his  voyage.  As  foon  as  his  (hip  was  difcovered  approaching  the 
port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  fhore,  in  order  to 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their 
voyage.  When  the  profperous  iffue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld 
the  ftrange  people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  fmgular  prodaftions 
brought  from  the  countries  which  had  been  difcovered,  the  efFufion  of 
joy  was  general  and  unbounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon 
fired  J  Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all 
the  people,  in  folemn  proceffion,  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the 
church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  fo  wonder- 
fully conduced  and  crowned  with  fuccefs,  a  voyage  of  greater  length 
and  of  more  iniportance,  than  had  been  attempted  in  any  former  age, 
On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  the 
Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  t:enfipeft  had  driven  far  to  the  north, 
enter  the  harbour. 

Ths  firft  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  king  and  queen,  who 
were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  fuccefs.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  no  Icfs  aftonilhcd  than  delighted  with  this  unexpefted  event,  de- 
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fifed  Columbus,  In  terms  the  moft  refpeftful  and  flattering,    to  repair 
Immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own  mouth   they  might  receive  a 
full  detail  of  his  extraordinary  fervices  and   difcoverles.      During  his 
journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people   crowded  from  the  adjacent  country, 
following  him  every  where  with  admiration  and  applaufe.     His  entrance 
into  the  city  was  conduced,  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Tfabella,  with 
pomp  fuitable  to  the  great  event,  which  added  fuch  diftinguiflied  luftre 
to  their  reign.     The  people  whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  marched  firfl:,  and  by  their  Angular 
complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their  features,  and  uncouth  finery, 
appeared  like  men  of  another  fpecles.     Next  to  them  were  carried  the 
ornaments  of  gold,  fafhioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives,  the  grains 
of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  duft  of  the  fame  metal  gathered  in 
the  rivers.     After  thefe,  appeared  the  various  commodities  of  the  new 
difcovered   countries,    together  with    their   curious   produiSlions.     Co- 
lumbus himfelf  clofed  the  proceffion,  and  attrafted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
fpeftators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whofe 
fuperior  fagaclty  and  fortitude  had   conduced  their  countrymen,  by  a 
route  concealed  from  paft  ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  nev/  world.     Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella  received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated 
upon  a  throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.     When  he  approached  they 
Hood  up,  and  railing  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs  their  hands,  commanded 
him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  clr- 
cumftantial  account  of  his  voyage.     He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and 
compofure  no  lefs  fuitable  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Spanlfh  nation,  than 
to  the  dignity  of  the  audience  in  which  he  fpoke,  and  with  that  modcfl: 
fimpliclty  which  charafterifes   men   of  fuperior  minds;  who,  fatisfied 
with  having  performed  great  adions,  court  not  vain  applaufe  by  an  of- 
tentatious  difplay  of  their  exploits.     When  he  had  fmlfhed  his  narra- 
tion, the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  folcmn  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  difcovery   of  thofe   new  regions,  from  which 
they  expefted  fo  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  kingdoms  fubjedl 
to  their  government.     Every  mark  of  honour  that  gratitude  or  r.dmira- 
tion  could  fuggeft  was  conferred  upon  Columbus.     Letters  patent  were 
iiTued,  confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges  contained  in 
the  capitulation  concluded  at   Santa  Fc ;  his  family  was  ennoble^! ;  the 
king  and  queen,  and,  after  their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  oa 
every  occafion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpeft  paid  to  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank.     But  what  pleufed  him  moft,  as  It  grati.Ged  his  active 
mind,    bent  continually  upon  great  objeds,    was,  an  order  to  equip, 
without  delay,  an  armament  of  fuch  force,  as  might  enable  him  nut  only 
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%o  take  poffeffion  of  the  countries  which  he  had  already  difcovered,  but  ' 
to  go-in  fearch  of  thofe  more  opulent  regions,  which  he  ftill  confidently 
expedled  to  find. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the  fame  of  Co-. 
lumbus's  fuscefsful  voyage  fpread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  at- 
tention. The  multitude,  ftruck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that 
a  new  world  had  been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  fo  much 
above  their  conception.  Men  of  fcience,  capable  of  comprehending 
the  nature,  and  of  difcerning  the  effefts,  of  this  great  difcoverj',  re- 
ceived the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy.  They  fpoke  of  his 
voyage  with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one  another  upon  their  felicity, 
in  havino-  lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event,  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  fo  much  extended,  and  fuch  a 
new  field  of  inquiry  and  obfervation  opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to 
a  perfeft  acquaintance  with  the  Rrufture  and  produftions  of  the  habi- 
table globe.  Various  opinions  and  conjeflures  were  formed  concerning 
the  new-found  countries,  and  what  diviuoa  of  tlie  earth  they.belonged 
to.  Columbus  adhered  tenacioufly  to  his  original  opinion,  that  they 
ftiould  be  reckoned  a  part  of  thofe  vaft  regions  In  Alia,  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  India.  This  fentlment  was  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  v/hich  he  made  concerning  the  produftions  of  thq 
countries  he  had  difcovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  India,  and 
he  had  met  with  fuch  promifing  famples  of  it  in  the  iflands  vvhich  he 
vifited,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  bcfound.  Cot- 
ton, another  produftion  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  common  there.  The 
pimento  of  the  ifiands  he  imagined  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  Eaft-Indian 
pepper.  He  miilook  a  root,  fomewhat  refembling  rhybarb,  for  that 
valuable  drug,  which  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned  with  the 
fame  rich  plumage  which  diftingulfhes  thofe  of  India.  The  alligator  of 
the  one  country  appeared  to  be  the  fame  with  the  crocodile  of  the  other. 
After  weighing  all  thefe  circumftances,  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  fecm  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus. 
The  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  confidered  as  a  part  of 
India.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to, 
them  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former  agree- 
ment, Avhich  was  granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return.  Even  after  the 
error  which  gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  detefted,  and  the  true  pofition 
of  the  New  World  was  afcertained,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  JP^cJi  Indies  is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  coun^ 
try,  and  that  of  hiiwm  to  its  inhabilauts. 
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The  name  by  which  Columbus  diftingLiilhed  the  countries  which  he 
had  difcovered  was  fo  inviting,  the  fpecimens  of  their  riches  and  fer- 
tility, which  he  produced,  were  fo  confiderable,  and  the  reports  of  his 
companions,  delivered  frequently  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to 
travellers,  fo  favourable,  as  to  excite  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  enterprifc 
among  tJie  Spaniards.  Though  little  accuftomed  to  naval  expeditions, 
they  were  impatient  to  fet  out  upon  the  voyage.  Volunteers  of  every 
rank  folicited  to  be  employed.  Allured  by  the  inviting  profpeds  which 
opened  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of 
the  navigation  intimidated  them.  Cautious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and 
averfe  to  every  thing  new  and  adventurous,  he  feems  to  have  catched  the 
fame  fpirit  with  his  fubjcfts.  Under  its  influence,  preparations  for  a 
fecond  expedition  were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in  Spain,  and 
to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconfiderable  in  the  prefent  age. 
The  fleet  confifted  of  feventeen  fhips,  feme  of  which  v.-cre  of  good 
burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  perfons,  among  whom  were 
many  of  noble  families,  who  had  fcrved  in  honourable  ftations.  The 
greater  part  of  thefe  being  defl;ined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  fur- 
niflaed  with  every  thing  requifite  for  conqueft  or  fettlement,  with  all 
kinds  of  European  dcmeftic  animals,  with  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as  were 
mofl:  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies,  with  utenfils 
and  inftruments  of  every  fort,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be  moft 
ufeful  in  an  infant  colony. 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  did  not  reft  their  title  to  the  poflTeflion  of  the  newly-difcovered 
countries  upon  its  operations  alone.  The  example  of  the  Portuguefe, 
as  well  as  tlie  fuperftition  of  the  age,  made  it  neceflary  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  thofe  territories  which  they  wifhed  to  oc- 
cupy. The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  reprefentative  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
Alexander  VI.  a  pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  difgraces  hu- 
manity, filled  the  papal  throne  at  that  time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's 
fubjc.t,  and  very  folieitous  to  fecure  the  protetlion  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  fchemes  in  favour  of  his  own 
family,  he  was  extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanifh  monarchs.  By 
an  aft  of  liberality  which  cofl  him  nothing,  and  that  ferved  to  eftablifh 
the  jurifdiftion  and  pretenfions  of  the  papal  fee,  he  granted  in  full  right 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which 
they  had  difcovered,  or  (hould  difcover;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  power 
which  he  derived  from  Jefus  Chrift,  he  conferred  on  the  crown  of 
Caftilc  vaft  region?,  to  the  pofleflion  of  wliich  he  himfelf  was  fo  far 
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from  having  any  title,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  their  lltuatlon, 
and  Ignorant  even  of  their  exillence*  As  it  was  neceffary  to  prevent 
this  grant  from  interfering  with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  he  appointed  that  a  line,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to 
pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Azores,  (hould  ferve  as 
the  limit  between  them  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  ^bellowed 
all  to  the  eaft  of  this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguefe,  and  all  to 
the  weft  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards.  Zeal  for  propagating  the  Chriftian 
faith  was  the  confideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  foliciting  this 
bull,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  iffuing  it. 
In  order  to  manifefl:  feme  concern  for  this  laudable  objeft,  feveral  friars, 
under  the  direction  of  Father  Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  repu- 
tation, as  apoftolical  vicar,  were  appointed  to  accompany  Columbus, 
and  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  inftrudlion  of  the  natives.  The  Indians 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with  him,  having  received  fome 
tinfture  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  were  baptized  with  much  folemnity, 
the  king  himfelf,  the  prince  his  fon,  and  the  chief  perfons  of  his  court, 
ftanding  as  their  godfathers.  Thofe  iirft  fruits  of  the  New  World  have 
not  been  followed  by  fuch  an  increafe  as  pious  men  wiftied,  and  had 
reafon  to  expeft. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  having  thus  acquired  a  title,  which  was  then 
deemed  completely  valid,  to  extend  their  difcoveries,  and  to  eftablifh 
their  dominion  over  fuc^  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing 
now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely  im- 
patient to  revifit  the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to  purfue  that  career 
of  glory  upon  which  he  had  entered.  He  fet  fail  from  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  on  the  tv.enty-fifth  of  September,  and  touching  again  at  the 
ifland  of  Gomera,  he  fleered  farther  towards  the  fouth  than  In  his 
former  voyage.  By  holding  this  courfe,  he  enjoyed  more  fteadily  the 
benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within  the  tropics,  and  was 
carried  towards  a  large  clufter  of  iflands,  fituated  confiderably  to  the 
eaft  of  thofe  which  he  had  already  difcovercd.  On  the  twenty-fixth 
day,  Nov.  2,  after  his  departure  from  Gomera,  he  made  land.  It  was 
one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Defeada,  on  account  of  the  Impatience  of  his  crew  to  difcover  fome 
part  of  the  New  World.  After  this  he  vifited  fucceflively  Dominica, 
Marigalante,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  feveral  other 
iflands,  fcattcred  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-weft. 
All  thefe  he  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom 
Guacanuhari  had  painted  In  fuch  frightful  colours.  His  defcriptions 
appeared  not  to  have  been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  at- 
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tempted  to  land  without  meeting  with  fuch  a  reception,  as  difcovcred 
the  martial  and  daring  fpirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in  their  habitations 
were  found  relics  of  thofc  horrid  fealts  which  they  had  made  upon  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  flatc  of  the  colony  which  he 
had  planted,  and  to  fupply  it  with  the  necefTaries  of  which  he  fuppofed 
it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  ttay  in  any  of  thofc  illands,  and  proceeded 
direftly  to  Hifpaniola.  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  tlie  ftation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  of  Arada, 
he  was  aftonifhed  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expcded  every  mo- 
ment to  fee  them  running  with  tranfports  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
countrymen.  Full  of  folicitude  about  their  fafety,  and  foreboding  in 
his  mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  inftantly  to  land.  All  the 
natives  from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But 
the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demolifhed,  and  the  tattered 
garments,  the  broken  arms  and  utenfils  fcattered  about  it,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrifon.  While  the 
Spaniards  were  {hedding  tears  over  thofe  fad  memorials  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.  From  hini 
Columbus  received  a  particular  detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his 
departure  from  the  ifland.  The  familiar  intercourfe  of  the  Indians  with 
the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to  diminifh  the  fuperflitious  veneration 
with  which  their  firft  appearance  had  infpired  that  fmiple  people.  By 
their  own  indifcretion  and  ill  conduft,  the  Spaniards  fpeedily  effaced 
thofe  favourable  impreffions,  and  foon  convinced  the  natives,  that  they 
had  all  the  wants,  and  weakneffes,  and  paffions  of  men.  As  foon  as  the 
powerful  reftraint  which  the  prefence  and  authority  of  Columbus  im- 
pofed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrifon  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  officer 
whom  he  had  invefted  with  cemmand.  Regardlefs  of  the  prudent  in- 
Ilruftions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  independent, 
and  gratified  his  defires  without  controul.  The  gold,  the  women,  the 
provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  thofe  licentious  oppreffors. 
They  roamed  in  fmall  parties  over  the  ifland,  extending  their  rapacity 
and  infolence  to  every  corner  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people 
were,  thofe  unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhauftcd  their  patience,  and 
rouzed  their  courage.  The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whofe  country  the 
Spaniards  chiefly  intefted  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained, 
furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  of  them,  while  they  ftraggled  in  as  perfecft 
fecurity  as  if  their  condufl  had  been  altogether  inoffcnfive.  He  then 
affembled  his  fubjefts,  and  furrounding  the  fort,  fct  it  on  fire.  Some  of 
the  Spaniards  were  killed  in  defending  it,  tb«  reft  periflied  ia  attempting 
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to  make  their  efcape  by  crofling  an  arm  of  the  fea.  Guacanahari, 
whom  all  their  exaftions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took 
arms  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  them,  had  received 
a  wound,  by  which  he  was  ftill  confined. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the  fufpicions  which  the 
Spaniards  entertained  with  refpeft  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Co- 
lumbus perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  junfture  for  in- 
quiring into  his  conduft  with  fcrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  rejefled  the 
advice  of  feveral  of  his  officers,  who  urged  him  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
that  prince,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attack- 
ing his  fubjeds.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  neceffity  of  fecuring  the 
friendfliip  of  fome  potentate  of  the  country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
fettlement  which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of  driving  the  natives 
to  unite  in  fome  defperate  attempt  againft  them,  by  fuch  an  ill- 
timed  and  unavailing  exercife  of  rigour.  Inftead  of  wafting  his  time 
in  punifhing  paft  v/rongs,  he  took  precaution  for  preventing  any  future 
injury.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  more  healthy 
and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a 
town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  fpacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  perfon  to 
put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  fafety  depended,  the 
houfes  and  ramparts  were  foon  fo  far  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  as 
to  afford  them  fhelter  and  fecurity.  This  rifing  city,  the  firft  that  the 
Europeans  founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Ifabella,  in  honour  of 
his  patronefs  the  queen  of  Caflile. 

In  carrying  on  this  neceflary  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  to  fuftain 
all  the  hardfhips,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant 
colonies  are  expofed  when  they  fettle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but  he 
had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  infupcrable,  the  lazinefs,  the  im- 
patience, and  mutinous  difpofition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  hot  climate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the  Spaniards  feemed 
to  increafe.  Many  of  them  were  gentlemen,  unaccuftomed  to  the; 
fatigue  of  bodily  labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprife  with  the 
fanguine  hopes  excited  by  the  fplendid  and  exaggerated  defcriptions  of 
their  countrymen  who  returned  from  the  firft  voyage,  or  by  the  mif- 
taken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered 
was  cither  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir,  from  which 
Solomon  imported  thofe  precious  commodities  which  fuddenly  diffufed 
fuch  extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom.  But  when,  inftead  of 
that  golden  harveft  which  they  had  expefted  to  reap  without  toil  or 
pains,  the  Spaniards  faw  their  profpcft  of  Vvcalth  was  remote  as  well  as 
anceitain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the  flow  and  per- 
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fei-ering  eiForts  of  induftry,  the  difappointment  of  thofe  chiraerical 
hopes  occafioned  fuch  dejeftioa  of  mind  as  bordered  on  defpair,  and 
ied  to  general  difcontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  fpirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  exhibiting  the 
fpecimens  of  gold  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 
They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  defpifed  as  fcanty  and  inconfiderable. 
The  fpirit  of  difaffcftion  fpread,  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colon\\  Happily  he  dif- 
covered  it,  and  fcizing  the  ring-leaders,  punifhed  feme  of  them,  fent 
others  prifoners  into  Spain  whither  he  difpatchcd  twelve  of  the  fhips 
which  had  ferved  as  tranfports,  with  an  earnefl:  requeft  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of  provifions. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banifh  that  idlenefs  which,  by  allowing  his 
people  leifure  to  brood  over  their  difappointment,  nourifhed  ihe  fpirit 
of  difcontent,  Columbus  planned  feveral  expeditions  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country,  He  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Alonfo  de  Ojcda,  a  vigilant  and  enterprifing  officer,  to  vifit  the  diflrid 
of  Cibao,  which  was  faid  to  yield  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  perfon  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  In  this  expedi- 
tion, March  12,  1494,  he  difplayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magnifi- 
cence that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  imagination  of  the 
natives.  He  marched  with  colours  frying,  with  martial  mufic,  and 
with  a  fmall  body  of  cavairy  that  paraded  fometimes  in  the  front  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  As  thofe  were  the  firft  horfes  which  appeared  in 
the  New  World,  they  were  objefts  of  terror  no  lefs  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians,  who  having  no  tame  animals  themfclves,  were  unac- 
quainted with  that  vafl:  acceffion  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired  by 
fubjedting  them  to  his  dominion.  They  fuppofed  them  to  be  rational 
creatures.  They  imagined  that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  formed  one 
animal,  with  whofe  fpeed  they  were  aftonifhed,  and  whofe  impetuofity 
and  ftrength  they  confidered  as  irrefiflible.  But  while  Columbus  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  natives  v/ith  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not 
negleC:!;  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love  and  confidence.  He  adhered  fcru- 
puloufly  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  jufticc  in  all  his  tranfaftions 
with  them,  and  treated  them,  on  every  occafion,  not  only  with  humani- 
ty, but  with  indulgence.  The  didrift  of  Cibao  anfwer^d  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  mountainous  and  uncultivated, 
but  in  every  river,  and  brook,  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dufl  or  in 
grains,  fome  of  which  were  of  confiderable  fize.  The  Indians  had 
pever  opened  any  mines  in  fearch  of  gold.     To  penetrate  into  the 
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bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too 
complicated  and  laborious  for  their  talents  and  ir.duftry,  and  they  had 
no  fuch  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon 
the  ftretch  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  fraall  quantity  of  that  precious 
metal  which  they  pofleffed,  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the 
livers,  or  walhed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within 
the  tropics.  But,  from  thofe  indications,  the  Spaniards  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treafures  in  its  bowels,  of  which 
they  hoped  foon  to  be  matters.  In  order  to  fecure  the  command  of  this 
valuable  province,  Columbus  erefted  a  fmall  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  bt.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  fome  of  his  incredulous 
followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  produced  gold,  until 
they  faw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their  hands. 

The  account  of  thofe  promiiing  appearances  of  wealth  in  the  country 
ofCibaocamc  very  fcafonably  to  comfort  the  defponding  colony,  which 
was  elfefted  witu  diftrefies  of  various  kinds.  The  flock  of  proviiions 
which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  moftly  confumed ;  what  re- 
mained was  fo  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moifture  of  the  climate, 
as  to  be  almoft  unfit  for  ufe  ■  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fmall  a  pcriion  of 
ground,  and  with  fo  little  flcill,  that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  fuf- 
ficlent  for  their  own  fubfiftence  ;  the  Spaniards  at  Ifabella  had  hitherto 
neither  time  nor  leifure  to  clear  the  foil,  fo  as  to  reap  any  confiderable 
fruits  of  their  own  induftry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they  became  afraid 
of  perifhing  with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  already  to  a  fcanty  allow- 
ance. At  the  fame  time,  the  difeafes  predominant  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  which  rage  chiefly  in  thofe  uncultivated  countries,  where  the  hand  of 
induflry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the  marches,  and  confined 
the  rivers  within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  fpread  among  them. 
Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unufual  fymptoms  of  thofe  maladies,  they 
exclaimed  againfi:  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage, 
who,  by  their  fplendid  but  deceitful  defcriptions  of  Hifpaniola,  had 
allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land,  where 
they  mufl  e  ther  be  cut  off  by  fiimine,  or  die  of  unknown  diftempers. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  pcrfons  of  note,  inflead  of  checking,  joined  in 
thofe  feditious  complaihts.  Father  Boyl,  the  apoflolical  vicar,  was  one 
of  the  mofl:  turbulent  and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and 
addrefs  of  Columbus  to  re-eflablifli  fubordination  and  tranquillity  in  the 
colony.  Threats  and  promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  foothe  the  malcontents  than  the 
profpe(it  of  finding,  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  fuch  a  rich  ftore  of  treafure 
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as  would  be  a  recompencc  for  all  their  fufFerings,  and  efface  the  memory 
of  former  difappointnients. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  fo  far 
reftored,  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  ifland,  Columbus  refolved  to 
purfue  his  difcoveries,  that  he  might  be  able  to  afcertain  whether  thofc 
new  countries  with  \vhich  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  con- 
neded  with  any  region  of  the  earth  already  known,  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  confidered  as  a  feparate  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvi- 
fited.  He  appointed  his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
council  ofofRcers,  to  govern  the  ifland  in  his  abfence ;  and  gave  the 
coramand  of  a  bodv  of  foldiers  to  Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he 
was  to  -^  ifit  the  different  parts  of  the  iflahd,  and  endeavour  to  eftablifii 
the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left 
them  very  particular  inftruftions  with  refpeft  to  their  conduft,  he 
weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  with  one  fhip  and  two 
fmall  barks  under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almoft  all  the  numerous  hardlhips  to  which 
perfons  of  his  profeffion  are  expofed,  without  making  any  difcovery  of 
importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Cuba,  he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an 
incredible  number  of  fmall  ifland s,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Garden.  In  this  unknown  courfe,  among  rocks  and  flielves,  he 
was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  afl^aulted  with  furi;,us  ftorms,  and 
alarmed  with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almoft 
inceflant  between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  provifions  fell  fhort ;  his 
crew,  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threat- 
ened, and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  moft  defperate  extremities  againll 
him.  Befet  with  danger  in  fuch  various  forms,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
continual  watch,  to  obferve  every  occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  iflTue 
every  order,  and  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  it.  On  no  occafion, 
was  the  extent  of  bis  Ikill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried. 
To  thefe  the  fquadron  owed  its  fafety.  But  this  unremitted  fatigue  of 
body,  and  intenfe  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  conftitution, 
though  natiirally  vigorous  and  robuft,  brought  on  a  feverifli  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  fenfe  and  memory 
and  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

But,  on  his  return  Sept.  27,  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fudden  emotion 
of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at 
Ifabella,  occafioned  fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his 
recovery.  It  was  now  thirteen  years  fince  the  two  brothers,  whom 
(imilarity  of  talents  united  in  clofe  friendfliip,  had  feparated  from  eaph 
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other,  and  during  that  long  period  there  had  been  no  intercourfe  be- 
tween them.  Barthclomevv,  after  finifliing  his  negociation  in  the  court 
of  England,  had  fet  out  for  Spain  by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he 
received  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  his  brother 
Bad  made  in  his  firll  voyage,  and  that  he  was  then  preparing  to  em- 
bark on  a  fecond  expedition.  Though  this  naturally  induced  him  to 
purfae  his  journey  with  tiie  utmoft  difpatch,  the  admiral  had  failed  for 
Hifpaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  received 
him  with  the  refpeft  due  to  the  neareft  kinfman  of  a  perfon  whofe  merit 
and  fervices  rendered  him  fo  confpicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what  con- 
folation  his  prefence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  perfuaded  him  to 
take  the  command  of  three  fhips,  which  they  had  appointed  to  carry 
proviiions  to  the  colony  of  Ifabella. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  when  Columbus  flood  more 
in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  afTifting  him  with  his  counfels,  or  of  di- 
viding with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For  although 
the  provifions  now  brought  from  Europe,  afforded  a  temporary  relief  to 
the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities  of  famine,  the  fuoply  was  not  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  fupport  them  long,  and  the  ifland  did  not  hitherto  yield 
what  was  fufficlent  for  their  fuftenance.  They  were  threatened  with 
another  danger,  flill  more  formidable  than  the  leturn  of  fcarcity,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  No  fooner  did  Columbvtj 
leave  the  ifland  on  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  than  the  foldiers  under 
Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  fet  free  from  difcipline  and  fubordina- 
tion,  fcorned  all  reflraint.  Inftead  of  conforming  to  the  prudent  inflruc- 
lions  of  Columbus,  they  difperfed  in  ftraggling  parties  over  the  ifland, 
lived  at  difcretion  upon  the  natives,  wafted  their  provifions,  feized  their 
women,  and  treated  that  inoffenfive  race  with  all  the  infolence  of  mili- 
tary opprellion. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  profpeft  that  theii  fufFerings  might 
come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  fub- 
initted  in  filence,  and  dilTembled  their  forrow ;  but  they  now  perceived 
that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permament  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spa- 
niards had  built  a  town,  and  furrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had 
crefted  forts  in  different  places.  They  had  enclofed  and  fown  feveral 
fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to  a  ifit  the  country,  but  to 
fettle  in  it.  Though  the  number  of  thofe  ftrangers  v/as  inconfiderable, 
the  ftate  of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was  fo  imperfed,  and  in 
fuch  exaft  proportion  to  their  own  confumption,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  atford  fubfircencc  to  their  new  guefts.  Their  own  mode 
of  life  was  fo  indolent  and  inaftive,  the  warmth  of  the  climate  fo  ener- 
vating, the  conflitution  of  their  bodies  naturally  fo  feeble,  and  fo  unac« 
q  cuflomed 
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tuftomed  to  the  laborio'is  exertions  of  induftry,  that  they  were  fatisfied 
with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  fmall.  A  handful  of  maize,  or  a 
little  of  the  infipid  bread  made  of  a  caflada-root,  was  fufiicient  to  fupport 
men,  whofe  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  not  cxhaufted  by  any  vigorous 
efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards,  though  the  nioft  ab- 
ftemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them  exceffively  vo- 
racious. One  Spaniard  confumed  as  much  as  feveral  Indians.  This 
kcennefs  of  appetite  furprized  them  fo  much,  and  feemed  to  them  to  be 
fo  infatiable,  that  they  fuppofed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  coun- 
try, becaufe  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requlfite  to  gratify 
their  immoderate  defire  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  quell  of 
nourifbment.  Self-prefervation  prompted  them  to  wifh  for  the  depar- 
ture of  guefts  who  wafted  fo  faft  their  flender  ftock  of  provifions.  The 
injuries  which  they  fuffered,  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event. 
They  had  long  expeded  that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own 
accord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  deftruftion 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  either  by  the  flow  confumption  of 
famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  oppreflbrs,  it  was  neceffary  to 
affurae  courage,  to  attack  thofe  formidable  invaders  with  united  force, 
and  drive  them  from  the  fettlemeuts  of  which  they  had  violently  taken 
pofTeffion. 

Such  were  the  fentiments  Vv'hich  univerfally  prevailed  among  the  In- 
dians, when  Columbus  returned  to  Ifabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unpro- 
voked outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
gentle  natures,  formed  to  fuifer  and  fubmit,  feemed  highly  fufceptible, 
they  waited  only  for  a  fignal  from  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony. 
Some  of  the  caziques  had  already  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  ftrag- 
glers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger  united  the  Spaniards,  and 
le-eftabliflied  the  authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  faw  no  profped:  of 
fafety  but  in  committing  themfelves  to  his  prudent  guidance.  It  was 
sow  neceffary  to  have  recourf;  to  arms,  tlie  employing  of  which  againft 
the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto  avoided  with  the  greateft  folicitude. 
Unequal  as  the  conflift  may  feem,  between  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  armed  with  clubs,  fticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden 
fwords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints ;  and  troops  accuftomed 
to  the  difcipline,  and  provided  with  the  inftruments  of  deftrudlion 
known  fn  the  European  art  of  war,  the  fituation  of  the  Spaniards  was 
far  from  being  exempt  from  danger.  The  vaft  fuperiority  of  the 
natives  in  number,  compenfated  many  defedls.  An  handful  of  men 
Was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.  One  adverfe  event,  or  even 
any  adverfs  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war.  might  prove 
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fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Confcious  that  fuccefs  depended  on  the  vigouf 
and  rapidity  of  his  operations,  Columbus  inftanrly  affembled  his  forces. 
They  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.  Difeafes,  engendered  by 
the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country,  or  occafioned  by  their  own 
licentioufnefs,  had  ragod  among  them  with  much  violence;  experience 
had  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either  of  curing  thefe,  or  the  precau- 
tions requifite  for  guarding  them  ;  two-thirds  of  the  original  adventu- 
lers  were  dead,  and  many  of  thofe  who  furvived  were  incapable  of 
fervice.  The  body  which  took  the  field  on  March  24,  1495,  confided 
only  of  two  hundred  f  )0t,  twenty  horfe,  and  twenty  large  dogs ;  and 
how  ftrange  foever  it  may  feem,  to  mention  the  lad  as  compofmg  part 
of  a  military  force,  they  were  not  perhaps  the  leall  formidable  and  de- 
ftrudlive  of  the  whole,  when  employed  againft  naked  and  timid  Indians^ 
All  the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guacanahari  excepted,  who  retained  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppofe  Co- 
lumbus, with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanilh  hifto- 
rians,  to  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  faftneffes  of  the  woods  and  njountains,  they  were  fo 
imprudent  as  to  take  their  ftation  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  moft  open  plain 
in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their 
error,  or  to  alter  their  pofition.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night, 
when  undifciplined  troops  are  leaft  capable  of  afting  with  union  and 
concert,  and  obtained  an  eafy  and  bloodlefs  viftory.  The  confternation 
with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by  the  noife  and  havoc  made  by  the 
fire-arms,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  firft  onfet  of 
the  dogs,  was  fo  great,  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled 
without  attenipting  refifl:ance.  Many  were  flain;  more  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  reduced  to  fervitude  ;  and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  reft 
intimidated,  that  from  that  moment  they  abandoned  themlelves  to 
defpair,  reiinquifhing  all  thoughts  of  contending  with  aggreffors  whom 
they  deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  fevcral  months  in  marching  through  the  ifland, 
and  in  fubjcdting  it  to  the  Spanifli  government,  without  meeting  with 
any  oppofition.  He  impofed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Each  pcrfon  who  lived  in  thofe  diftrids  where  gold 
was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  duft  as  filled  a 
hawk's  bell;  from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  v.as  the  firft  regular  taxation  of 
the  Indians,  and  ferved  as  a  precedent  for  cxaftions  ftill  more  intolerable. 
Such  an  impofition  was  extremely  contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Co- 
lumbus had  hitherto  inculcated  with  rcfpcct  to  the  mode  of  treating 
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tViem.  But  intrigues  were  carrying  on  iu  the  court  of  Spain  at  this 
juafture,  in  order  to  undermine  his  power  and  difcredit  his  operations, 
which  conflrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own  fyftem  of  adminiftration. 
Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduft,  as  well  as  of  the  coun- 
tries difcovered  by  him,  had  been  tranfniitted  to  Spa:n.  Margaritta 
and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court;  and  in  order  to  juftify  their  own 
conduft,  or  to  gratify  their  refentment,  watched  with  malevolent  atten- 
tion for  every  opportunity  of  fpreading  infinuations  to  his  detriment. 
Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and  power  with 
tnvious  eyes.  Fonfeca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  intrulted  with 
the  chief  direiflion  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  fuch  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Columbus,  for  fome  reafon  which  the  contemporary  writers 
have  nof  mentioned,  that  he  liftened  with  partiality  to  every  inveftive 
againft  him.  It  was  not  eafy  for  an  unfriended  ftranger,  unpradifed  ia 
courtly  arts,  to  counteraft  the  machinations  of  fo  many  enemies.  Co- 
lumbus faw  that  there  was  but  one  method  of  fupporting  his  own  credit, 
and  of  filencing  all  his  adverfarics.  He  muft  produce  fuch  a  quantity  of 
gold  as  would  not  only  juftify  what  he  had  reported  with  refpeft  to  the 
lichnefs  of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  perfe- 
vere  in  profecuting  his  plans.  The  neceflity  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him 
not  only  to  impofe  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exaft  pay- 
ment of  it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  may  be  pleaded  in  excufe  for  his 
deviating  on  this  occafion  from  the  mildncfs  and  humanity  with  which 
he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  forefight  which  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  employ  in-  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  moft 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accuftomed  to  pafs  their  days  in  a  care- 
kfs,  improvident  indolence.     They  were  incapable  of  fuch  a  regular 
and  perfevering  exertion  of  induftry,  and  felt  it  fuch  a  grievous  re- 
ftraint  upon  their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  for 
obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which  demonftrates  the  excefs  of 
their  impatience  and  defpair.     They  formed  a  fcheme  of  ftarving  thofe^ 
oppreffors  whom  they  durft  not  attempt  to  expel  j  and  from  the  opinion 
which  they  entertained  with  refpefl  to  the.  voracious  appetite  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  praflicable. 
With  this  viev/  they  fufpended  all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  they 
fowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the  roots  of  the  rnaniod.  or  caffada 
which  were  planted,   and  retiring  to  the  moft  inacceftible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.     This  defpe- 
rate  refolution  produced  in  fome  degree  the  effects  which  they  expefled. 
The  Spaniardb  were  reduced  to  extreme  want ;  but  they  received  fuch 
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feafonable  fupplies  of  provifions  from  Europe,  and  found  fo  many  re-^ 
fources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  induftry,  that  they  fufFered  no  great 
lofs  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  vidliras  of  their  own  ill- 
concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  fhut  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
dudions  of  the  earth,  foon  felt  the  utmoft  diftrefles  of  famine.  This 
brought  on  contagious  difeafes ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  perifhed,  after 
experiencing  mifery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

But  while  Columbus  was  eftablifhing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanifli 
grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  af- 
fiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  fervices 
and  fufferings  he  was  intitled  to  enjoy.  The  hardfhips  unavoidable  in  a 
new  fettlement;  the  calamities  occafioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the 
difallers  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  feas,  were  all  reprefented  as  the 
effeftsof  his  reftlefs  and  inconfiderate  ambition.  His  prudent  attentiora 
to  preferve  difcipline  and  fubordination  was  denominated  excefs  of  ri- 
gour; the  punifhments  which  he  inflided  upon  the  mutinous  and  dif- 
orderly  were  imputed  to  cruelty.  Thefc  accufations  gained  fuch  credit 
in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commiffioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hif. 
paniola,  and  to  infpe{fl  into  the  conduft  of  Columbus.  By  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  wa$ 
the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  important  truft  was  committed.  But  in  this 
choice  they  feem  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obfequious  at- 
tachment of  the  man  to  their  irrtereft,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  fla- 
tion.  Puffed  up  with  fuch  fudden  elevation,  Aguado  difplayed,  in  the 
excrcife  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  felf-importance,  and  aded  with 
all  the  difgufting  infolence,  which  are  natural  to  little  minds,  when 
taifed  to  unexpefted  dignity,  or  employed  in  fun<^lions  to  which  they 
are  not  equal.  By  liltening  with  eagernefs  to  every  accufation  againft 
Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but 
even  the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he  fo- 
mented the  fpirit  of  diiTention  in  the  ifland,  without  eftablifliing  any 
regulation  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redrefs  the  many  wsongs, 
with  the  odium  o{  which  he  wifhed  to  load  the  admiral's  ad minift ration. 
As  Columbus  felt  fenfibly  how  humiliating  his  fituation  mull  be,  if  he 
(liould  remain  in  that  country  while  fuch  a  partial  infpeftor  obfcrved  his 
motions,  and  controulcd  his  jiirifdidion,  betook  the  rcfolution  of  re- 
turning to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  tranfaftions, 
particularly  with  re([-edl  to  the  points  in  difpute  between  him  and  hia 
adveriaries,  before  Ferdinand  iuid  jj'abelh.  from  whyfc  julii,co  and  dif^ 
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fcernment  he  expet^ed  an  equal  and  a  favourable  decifion.  He  com- 
mitted the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  during  his  abfence,  in  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  to  Don  Bartholomew  his  brother,  with 
the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant  Governor.  By  a  choice  lefs  for- 
tunate, and  which  proved  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony, 
he  appointed  Francis  Roklan  cliief  juftice,  with  very  extenfive  powers. 
In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  courfe  different  from  that 
which  he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage.  He  fleered  almofl  due  eafl 
from  Hifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-twondegrces  of  latitude;  as 
experience  had  not  yet  dilcovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  flretching  to  the  north,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  fouth-weft 
winds.  By  this  ill-advifed  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation 
between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  ad- 
miral as  a  defefl  in  naval  (li\\\,  he  was  expofed  to  infinite  fatigue  and 
danger,  in  a  perpetual  ilruggle  with  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  with- 
out variation  from  the  ealt  between  the  tropics.  Notwithftanding  the 
almofl  infuperable  difficulties  of  fuch  a  navigation,  he  perfifled  in  his 
courfe  with  his  ufual  patience  and  firmnefs,  but  made  fo  little  way,  that 
he  was  three  months  without  feeing  land.  At  length  his  provifions  be- 
gan to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  fcanty  allowance  of  fix  ounces 
of  bread  a-day  for  each  perfon.  The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the 
meanefl  failor.  But,  even  in  this  extreme  diftrefs,  he  retained  the  hu- 
manity which  diflinguifhes  his  charafter,  and  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  earnefl  folicitations  of  his  crew,  fome  of  whom  propofed  to  feed 
upon  the  Indian  prifoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
infifled  to  throw  them  over-board,  in  order  to  leffen  the  confumption  of 
their  fmall  flock.  He  reprefented  that  they  were  human  beings,  re- 
duced by  a  common  calamity  to  the  fame  condition  with  themfelves, 
ind  intitled  to  fhare  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  remonftrances 
diflipated  thofe  wild  ideas  fuggefted  by  dcfpair.  Nor  had  they  time  to 
recur,  as  they  came  foon  within  fight  of  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when  all 
their  fears  and  fafferings  ended. 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modeft  but  determined  confi- 
dence of  a  man  confcious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed 
great  fcrvices.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afhamed  of  their  own  facility 
in  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  accufations, 
received  him  with  fuch  diiUnguifbed  marks  of  refpeft,  as  covered  his 
enemies  with  fhame.  Their  cenfurcs  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard 
of  at  that  juncture.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modities of  value  which  Columbus  produced,  feemed  fully  to  refute 
what  the  mal-contents  had  propagated  with  rcfpeifi  to  the  poverty  of  the 
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country.  By  reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  impofi ng  a  regu- 
lar tax  upon  them,  he  had  fecured  to  Spain  a  large  acceiTion  of  new  fub- 
jefts,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a  revenue  that  promifed  to  be  confidera- 
ble.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found  out  and  examined,  a  fource  of 
wealth  ftill  more  copious  was  opened.  Great  and  unexpected  as  thofc 
advantages  were,  Columbus  reprefented  them  cnly  as  preludes  to  future 
acquifitlons,  and  as  the  earneft  of  more  important  difcoveries,  which 
he  ftill  meditated,  and  to  which  thofe  he  had  already  made  would  con- 
diift  him  with  eafe  and  certainty. 
The  attentive  confideration  of  all  thcfe  circumfl:anccs  made  fuch  im-  ' 
preffion,  not  only  upon  Ifabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  be- 
ing the  patronefs  of  all  Columbus's  enterprifes,  but  even  upon  Ferdi- 
nand, who  having  originally  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  his  fchemes, 
was  ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  refolved  to  fupply  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it  a  perma- 
nent eftablifhment,  and  to  furnifh  Columbus  with  fuch  a  Pxeet,  that  he 
might  proceed  to  fearch  for  thofe  new  countries,  of  whofe  exiftence  he 
feemed  to  be  confident.  The  meafures  moft  proper  for  accomplifliing 
boththefe  defigns  were  concerted  v/ith  Columbus.  Difcovery  had  been 
the  fole  object  of  the  firft  voyage  to  the  New  World;  and  though,  in 
the  fecond,  fettlement  had  been  propofed,  the  precautions  taken  for 
thatpurpofe  had  either  been  infufEcient,  or  were  rendered  inefFeftual  by 
the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforefeen  calamitiesj 
arifing  from  various  caufes.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular 
colony,  that  might  ferve  as  a  model  to  all  future  eflablifhments.  Every 
particular  was  confidered  with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  a 
fcrupulous  accuracy.  The  precife  number  of  adventurers  who  fhould 
be  permitted  to  embark  was  fixed.'  They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks, 
and  profeffions ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was  eftabliflied,  according 
to  their  ufefulnefs  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.  A  fuitable  number  of 
women  was  to  be  chofen  to  accompany  thefe  new  fettlers.  As  it  was 
the  firft  objed  to  raife  provifions  in  a  country  where  fcarcity  of  food 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a  confiderable  body  of  huf- 
bandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no  con- 
ception of  deriving  any  benefit  from  thofc  produdtions  of  the  New  World 
which  have  fince  yielded  fuch  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but 
had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  fanguine  hopes  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  difcovered,  a 
band  of  workmen,  (killed  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging  and 
refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  thefe  emigrants  were 
to  receive  pay  and  fubfiftence  for  fome  years,  at  the  public  expence. 
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Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  Eut  as  it  was  forefeen  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to 
fettle  in  a  country,  whofe  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  fo  many  of 
their  countrymen,  Columbus  propofed  to  tranfport  to  Hifpaniola  fuch 
malefaftors  as  had  been  convicted  of  crimes,  which,  though  capital, 
■were  of  a  lefs  atrocious  nature  ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  offenders  usually  fent  to  the  gallies,  fhould  be  condemned 
to  labour  ill  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given 
vithout  due  reflecftion,  was  as  inconfiderately  adopted.  The  prifons 
of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  colled  members  for  the  intended  co- 
lony; and  the  judges  empowered  to  try  criminals,  were  inftruded  to 
recruit  it  by  their  future  fentences.  It  is  not,  however,  with  fucii 
materials,  that  the  foundations  of  a  fociety,  deftined  to  be  permanent, 
fhould  be  laid.  Induftry,  fobriei}-,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence 
are  indifpenfably  requifite  in  an  infant  fettlement,  where  purity  of 
morals  inuft  contribute  more  towards  eftablifliing  order,  than  the  opera- 
tion or  authority  of  lawg.  But  when  fuch  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt 
is  admitted  into  the  original  conftitution  of  the  political  bodv,  the 
vices  of  thofe  unfound  and  incurable  members  will  probably  infeft  the 
whole,  and  mufl:  certainly  be  productive  of  violent  and  unhappy  efFefts. 
This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced  ;  and  the  other  European  nations 
having  fuccefiively  imitated  the  practice  of  Spain  in  this  particular, 
pernicious  confequences  have  followed  in  their  fettlements,  Vv'hich  can 
be  imputed  to  no' other  caufe. 

Though  Columbus  obtained^  w-ith  great  facility  and  difjntch,  the 
royal  aj-probation  of  every  meafure  and  regulation  that  he  propofed,  his 
endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  fo  long  retarded,  as  muft 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man,  lefs  accuftomed  to  encounter 
and  to  furmount  difficulties.  Thofe  delays  were  occafioned  partly  bv 
that  tedious  formality  and  fpirit  of  procraftination,  with  which  the  Spa- 
niards conduifl  bufmefs ;  and  p.-irtly  by  the  exhaufted  ftatc  of  the  treafur}', 
which  was  drained  by  the  expence  of  celebrating  the  raarriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella's  only  fon  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  that  of 
Joanna,  their  fecond  daughter,  v/ith  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria ;  but 
muft  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's  enemies. 
Aftoniflied  at  the  reception  which  he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and 
overawed  by  his  prefence,  they  gave  way,  for  fome  time,  to  a  tide  of 
favour  tco  ftrong  for  them  to  oppofe.  Their  enmity,  however,  was 
too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inatftive.  They  rcfumed  their  operations, 
and  by  the  afliftance  of  Fonfeca,  the  minifter  for  Indian  affairs,  v/ho  was 
now  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bajados,  they  threw  in  fo  many  ob- 
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ftacles  to  protra6l  the  preparations  for  Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year 
elapfed  before  he  could  procure  two  fhips  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the 
fupplies  deftinod  for  the  colony,  and  almoft  two  years  were  fpent  before 
the  fmall  fquadron  was  equipped  of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  take  the 
command. 

This  fquadron  confifted  of  fix  fhips  only,  of  no  great  burden,  and  but 
indifferently  provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation.  This  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  courfe  different  from  any  he  had  un- 
dertaken. As  he  was  fully  perfuadsd  that  the  fertile  regions  of  India 
lay  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  thofe  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  he 
propofed,  as  the  mofi:  certain  method  of  findinfj  out  thefe,  to  {land  di- 
reflly  fouth  from  the  Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  until  he  came 
under  the  equino^flial  line,  and  then  to  flretch  to  the  weft  before  the 
favourable  wind  for  fuch  a  courfe,  which  blows  invariably  between  the 
tropics.  With  this  idea  he  fet  fail,  on  May  the  thirtieth,  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  touched  firft  at  the  Canary,  and 
then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  on  July  the  fourth.  From  the  for- 
mer he  difpatched  three  of  his  fhips  with  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola ;  with  the  other  three,  he  continued  his  voyage 
towards  the  fouth.  No  remarkable  occurrence  happened  till  July  the 
nineteenth,  when  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the  line.  There 
they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  became  fo  exceflive, 
that  many  of  their  wine  cafks  burft,  the  liquor  in  others  foured,  and 
their  provifions  corrupted.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured  fo 
far  to  the  fouth,  were  afraid  that  the  fhips  would  take  fire,  and  began 
.  to  apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning 
the  deftrudlive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were 
relieved,  in  fome  meafure,  from  their  fears  by  a  feafonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  though  fo  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
heat.  The  admiral,  who  with  his  ufual  vigilance  had  in  perfon  di- 
refted  every  operation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  fo  much 
exhaufted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  lleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit 
of  the  gout,  accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  thefe  circumftanccs  con- 
ftrained  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
courfe  to  the  north-weft,  in  order  to  reach  fome  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
where  he  might  refit,  and  be  fupplied  with  provifions. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  the  man  ftationed  in  the  round  top  furprifed 
them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  layid.  They  ftood  towards  it,  and  difco- 
vered a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name 
k  ftill  retains.    It  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude 
in  the  New  World,  fur  furpafTes  any  of  the  dreams  in  our  hemifpherc. 
It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  water,  and  rulhes  into  it 
vith  fuch  impetuous  force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  whicli  on  that 
coaft  rifes  to  an  uncommon  height,  their  collifion  occafions  a  fwell  and 
agitation  of  the  waves  no  lefs  furprifing  than  formidable.  In  this  con- 
fiiift,  the  irrcfiilible  torrent  of  the  river  fo  far  prevails,  that  it  frefliens 
the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.  Columbus,  before  he  could 
perceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  thofe  advcrfc  currents  and 
tempelluous  waves,  and  it  v/as  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  efcaped 
through  a  narrow  ftrait,  which  appeared  fo  tremendous,  that  he  called 
it  La  Boca  del  Drago.  As  foon  as  the  conrternation  which  this  occa- 
Coned,  permitted  him  to  refleft  upon  the  nature  of  an  appearance  fo  ex- 
traordinary, he  difcerned  in  it  a  fource  of  comfort  and  hope.  He  juflly 
concluded,  that  fuch  a  vad  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could 
not  be  fupplied  by  any  ifland,  but  mull  flow  through  a  country  of  im- 
menfe  extent,  and  of  confequence  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  con- 
tinent which  it  had  long  been  the  objeJl  of  his  wifhes  to  difcover.  Full 
of  this  idea,  he  flood  to  the  weft  along  the  coaft  of  thofe  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed 
in  feveral  places,  and  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  people,  uho  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  Hifpaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life, 
Tiiey  wore,  as  ornaments,  fmall  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  confider- 
abie  value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  They 
feemed  to  pofiefs  a  better  underftanding,  and  greater  courage,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  iflands.  The  country  produced  four-footed  animals 
of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.  The  ad- 
miral was  fo  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that  with  the 
warm  enthufiafm  of  a  difcoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradife  de- 
fcribed  in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chofe  for  the  refidence  of 
man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  fuch  a 
habitation.  Thus  Columbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  difcoverino-  to 
mankind  the  exiftence  of  a  New  World,  but  made  confiderable  progrefs 
towards  a  perfcdl  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  firft  man  who  conduced 
the  Spaniards  to  that  vaft  continent  which  has  been  the  chief  feat  of 
their  empire,  and  the  fource  of  their  treafures  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  (hattered  condition  of  his  fhips,  fcarcity  of  provifions,  his 
own  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  purfuing  his  difcoveries  any  farther,  and  made  it  neceflary  fo 
bear  away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  difcovered  the  iflands 
©f  Cubagua  and  Margarita,  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for 
4  their 
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[  their  pearl-fifhery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
Auguft,  he  was  wafted  to  an  extreme  degree  with  fatigue  and  ricknefs; 
but  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  iltuation,  as  afforded  hiin 
no  profpeft  of  enjoying  that  repofe  of  which  he  flood  fo  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country  during  his'abfencpi 
His  brother  the  adelantado,  in  confequence  of  the  advice  which  the  ad- 
miral gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Ifabella 
to  a  more  commodious  ftatlon,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo,  which  was  long  the  moft  confider- 
able  European  town  in  the  New  World;  and  the  feat  of  the  fupreme 
courts  in  the  Spanifh  dominions  there.  As  foon  as  the  Spaniards  were 
eftablilhed  in  this  new  fettlement,  the  adelantado,  that  they  might  nei- 
ther languifh  in  inaftivity,  nor  have  leifure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched 
into  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  vifited  or 
reduced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were  unable  to  refift,  they  fub- 
mitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  impofed.  But  they  foon 
found  the  burden  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  they  were  by 
the  fuperior  power  of  their  oppreffors,  they  took  arms  againft  them. 
Thofe  infurredions,  however,  wete  not  formidable.  A  conflift  v.iih 
timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful  ifTue. 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  againft  them  in  the  field,  a 
mutiny,  of  an  afpefl  far  more  alarming,  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards. 
The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed 
in  a  ftation  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  and  tran- 
quility in  the  colony*  A  turbulent  and  inconfiderate  ambition  precipi- 
tated him  into  this  defperate  mcafurc,  fo  unbecoming  his  rank.  The 
arguments  which  he  cmplo)-ed  to  feduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolous 
and  ill-founded.  He  accufcd  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arro- 
gance and  fcverity ;  he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  eftablifliing  an 
independent  dominion  in  the  country;  he  taxed  them  with  an  inten- 
tion of  cutting  off  part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fiitigue,  that 
they  might  more  cafily  reduce  the  remainder  to  fubjedion ;  he  repre- 
fented  it  as  unworthy  of  CaiUlians,  to  remain  the  tame  and  paiTive 
flaves,  of  three  Gconcfe  adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a  propcnfity 
to  impute  the  harddiips  of  which  they  feel  the  preffure,  to  the  niifcon- 
dudl  of  their  rulers;  as  every  nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  pov.er 
and  exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  infinuations  made  a  deep  im- 
preflion  on  his  countrymen.  His  charadler  and  rank  added  weight  to 
them.  A  confiderable  number  of  tlie  Spaniards  made  choice  ot  him 
as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms  againft  the  adelantado  and  his  brother,' 
feized  the  king's  magazine  of  provifions,  and  endeavoured  to  furprife 
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the  fort  at  St.  'Domingo.  This  was  preferred  by  the  vigilance  and 
courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers  were  obliycd  to  re- 
tire to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  dif- 
claim  the  adehntado's  authority  themfelves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to 
throw  off  the  yoke. 

Such  was  the  diftrafted  flate  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  landed  at 
St.  Domingo.  He  v.'as  allonilhed  to  find  that  the  three  (hips  which  he 
had  difpatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  un(kil- 
fulnefs  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried 
a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  to  the  weft  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to 
take  ftielter  in  a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and 
his  feditious  followers  were  cantoned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from 
the  commanders  of  the  fhips  his  infurreftion  againft  the  adelantado,  and 
employing  his  utmoft  addrcfs  to  gain  their  confidence,  perfuaded  them 
to  fet  on  (hore  a  confiderable  part  of  the  new  fettlers  whom  they  brought 
over,  that  they  might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.  It  required 
but  few  arguments  to  prevail  with  thofe  men  to  efpoufe  his  caufe. 
They  were  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idlencfs,  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  deeds  of  violence  were  familiar;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a 
courfe  of  life  nearly  refembling  that  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed. 
The  commanders  of  the  fhips  perceiving,  when  it  v/as  too  late,  their 
imprudence,  in  difembarking  fo  many  of  their  men,  flood  away  for  St. 
Domingo,  and  got  iafe  into  the  port  a  few  days  after  the  admiral;  but 
their  ftock  of  provifions  was  fo  wafted  during  a  voyage  of  fuch  long 
continuance,  that  they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony. 

By  this  junftion  with  a  band  of  fuch  bold  and  defperate  afibciates, 
Roldan  became  extremely  formidable,  and  no  lefs  extravao^ant  in  his 
demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with  refentment  at  his  ingratitude, 
and  highly  exafperated  by  the  infolence  of  his  followers,  made  no  hafte 
to  take  the  field.  He  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames 
of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the,  power  and 
ftrength  of  both  muft  be  fo  much  wafted,  as  mig-Iit  encourage  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  unite  and  complete  their  deftrudion.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  obfcrved,  that  the  prejudices  and  pafiions  which  incited  the  rebels  to 
take  arms,  had  fo  far  infedled  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  him,  that  many 
of  them  were  adverfe,  and  all  cold  to  the  fervice.  From  fuch  fentimcnts 
withrefpeft  to  the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  hh  own 
fituation,  he  chofe  to  negociate  rather  than  to  fight.  Ey  a  feafonable 
proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to  fuch  as  fhould  merit  it  by  return- 
ing to  their  duty,  he  made  impreffion  upon  fome  of  the  malcontents. 
By  engaging  to  grant  fuch  as  (hould  defiie  it  tlie  liberty  of  returning  to' 
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Spain,  he  allured  all  thofc  unfortunate  adventurers,  who,  from  ficknefs 
and  difappointment,  were  difgufled  with  the  country.  By  promifing  to 
re-eflablifli  Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  foothed  his  pride ;  and  by 
complying  with  moft  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he 
fatlsfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and  without  bloodfhed,  but 
after  many  tedious  negociations,  he  diffolved  this  dangerous  combina- 
tion which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin  ;  and  reftored  the  appear- 
ance of  order,  regular  government,  and  tranquillity. 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  al- 
loted  them  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,   and  the  Indians  fettled  in 
each  diilrift  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for 
the    ufe    of    thofe    new  mailers  *.       The  performance   of   this  work 
was  fubilituted   in  place  of  the  tribute   formerly  impofed  ;    and  ho.v 
neceiTary  foever  fuch  a  regulation  might  be  in  a  iickly  and  feeble  colony, 
it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Rrpartimientos,  or  diftributions- of 
Indians  ellabliflied   by  them  in   all  their  fcttlements,    which  brought 
numberlefs  calamities  upon  that  unhappy  people,  and    fubjcfted  them  to 
the  moll  grievous  cpprcffion.     This  was  not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the 
infurreflion  in  Hifpaniola  ;   it  prevented  Columbus  from  profecuting  his 
difcoveries  on  the  continent,  as  felf-prefcrvation  obliged  him  to  keep 
near  his  perfon  his  brother  the  adelantado,    and  the  failors  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  employed  in  that  fervice.     As  foon  as  his  affiiirs  would 
permit,  he  fent  fome  of  his  lliips  to  Spain  with  a  journal  of  the  voyage 
which  he  had  made,  a  defcription  of  the  new  countries  which  he  had 
difcovered,   a  chart  of  the  coaft  along  which  he  had  failed,  and  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable,  productions 
which  he  had  acquired  by  trafhcking  with   the  natives.     At  the  fame 
time  he  rranfmltted  an  account  of  the  infurreilion  in  Hifpaniola  ;  he 
accufcd  the  mutineers  not  only  -of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  fucli 
violent   convulficns  as  threatened    its   dilTolution,   but   of  having  ob- 
ftrucled  every  ancmpt  towards  difcovery  and  improvement,  by  their  un- 
provoked rel)cllion  againll  tlicir  fuperiors,  and  propofed  feveral  regula- 
tions for  the  better  government  of  the  illand,  as  well  as  the  extindion 
of  that  mutinous  fpirit,  which,  though  fupiirelTcd  at  prefcnt,  might  foon 
burll  out  wiih  additional  rage.     Roldan  and  his  allociates  did  not  neg- 
Icifl  to  convc}-  to  Spain,  by  the  fame  flilps,  an  apology  for  their  own 
ccndu^-^,  together  witli  thi;ir  recriniinaiions  upon  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers.     Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  luippinefs  of 
Ci^lumbus,  the  latter  gained  moll  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
]Gibella,  and  prodm.cd  unc'-;pei'\cd  eiFci'-.vs. 
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But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  thefe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of 
fome  events,  which  merit  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  own  im- 
portance, and  their  connexion  with  the  hiilory  of  the  New  World. 
While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fuccelTive  voyages  to  the  weft,  the 
fpirit  of  difcovery  did  not  languifli  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it 
firlt  acquired  vigour,  and  became  enterprifing.  Self-condemnation  and 
rsgret  were  not  the  only  fentiments  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  Columbus, 
and  refledion  upon  their  own  imprudence  in  rejefting  his  propofals, 
gave  rife  among  the  Fortuguefe.  They  excited  a  general  emulation  to 
furpafs  his  performances,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  make  fome  reparation 
to  their  country  for  their  own  error.  With  this  view,  Emmanuel,  who 
inherited  the  enterprifing  genius  of  his  predecelTors,  perfifted  in  their 
grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  paiTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  equipped  a 
fquadron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Yafco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  poflefled  of  virtue,  prudence,  and 
courage,  equal  to  the  Ihuion.  The  fquadron,  like  all  thofe  fitted  out 
for  difcovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  con- 
ilfting  on^y  of  three  vefleis,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the 
fervice.  As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  the 
courfeofthe  trade-winds  and  periodical  monfoons  which  render  naviga- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  fea  that  feparates  Africa 
from  India,  at  fome  feafons  eafy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous,  but 
Umoft  impradticable,  the  time  chofen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  moft 
improper  during  the  whole  year.  He  fet  fail  frQm  Lifbon  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  1497,  ^""^  ftanding  towards  the  fouth,  had  to  firuggle  for  four 
months  with  contrary  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  November  20,  their  violence  began  to  abate ;  ^nd  during 
an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formidable  promon- 
tory, which  had  fo  long  been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  direfted 
his  courfe  towards  the  north-eaft,  along  the  African  coaft.  He  touched 
at  feveral  ports ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which  the  Fortuguefe 
hiftorians  relate  with  high  but  juft  encomiums  upon  his  conduft  and  in- 
trepidity, he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda.  Throughout 
all  the  vaft  countries  which  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the 
rl\er  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zangucbar,  the  Fortuguefe  had  found  a 
race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  ftrangers  to  letters,  to  arts  and  com- 
merce, and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  lefs  in  their 
features  and  complexion,  than  in  their  manners  and  inftitutions.  As 
they  advanced  from  this,  they  obferved,  to  their  inexpreflible  joy,  that 
the  human  form  gradually  altered  and  improved,  the  Afiatic  features 
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began  to  predominate,  marks  of  civilization  appeared,  letters  were 
known,  the  Mahometan  religion  was  eftablifhed,  and  a  commerce,  far 
from  being  inconfiderable,  was  carried  on.  At  that  time  feveral  veffels 
from  India  were  in  the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  purfued  his  voy- 
age with  almoll  abfolute  certainty  of  fuccefs,  and,  under  the  conduft  of 
a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coafl  of  Malabar,  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  May  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
What  he  belield  of  the  wealth,  the  populoufnefs,  the  cultivation,  the  in- 
duftry  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country,  far  furpaffed  any  idea 
that  he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfeft  accounts  which  the  Europeans 
had  hitherto  leceived  of  it.  But  as  he  poffeffed  neither  fufficient  force 
to  attempt  a  fettlement,  nor  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could 
carry  un  commerce  of  any  confequence,  he  haftened  back  to  Portugal, 
■wiih  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  in  performing  a  voyage  the  longeft,  as 
well  as  moft  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made  fince  the  firft  invention 
of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lifbon  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  years  two  months  and 
five  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port. 

Thus,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  made 
greater  progrefs  in  exploring  the  ftate  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all 
the  ages  which  had  elapfed  previous  to  that  period.  The  fpirit  of  dif- 
covery,  feeble  at  firft  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very  narrow  fphere, 
and  made  its  efforts  with  hefitation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  fuc- 
cefs, it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the 
courfe  of  its  progreffion,  it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  and  advanced  at 
length  with  a  rapidity  and  force  which  burft  through  all  the  limits 
within  which  ignorance  and  fear  had  hitherto  circumfcribed  the  aftivity 
of  the  human  race.  Almoft  fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  in  creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de 
Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the 
former.  In  lefs  than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  cquinoftial 
line  into  another  hcmifphere,  and  penetrated  to  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  Africa,  at  the  diftance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd. 
During  the  laft  feven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  difcovered 
in  the  weft,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with 
which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  unknown 
feas  and  countries  were  found  our,  and  a  communication,  long  dcfired, 
but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  re- 
gions of  India.  In  comparifon  with  events  fo  wonderful  and  unex- 
pe'cled,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  fplendid,  laded 
away  and  difappcared.     Vail  objeds  now  prefeiUed  therafclvcs.     The 
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human  mind,  roufc  I  and  intcrcRcd  by  the  profpcft,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  purfuit  of  tliem,  and  exerted  its  adivc  powers  in  a  new 
direftion. 

This  fpirir  of  enterj    )rife,  though  but  newly  awakened  in  Spain,  began 
foon  to  operate  exteni    ively.     All  tlic  attempts  towards  difco\ cry  made 
in  that  kingdom,  had     hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alcnc,  artd 
at  the  cxpence  of  the  i  .overeign.     But  now  j^rivate  adventurers,  allured 
by  the   magnificent  de  fcriptioiis  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had 
vifited,  as  well  as  by  t1  le  fpecimens  of  their  wealth  which  he   produced, 
offered  to  fit  out  fquad  Tons  at  their  own  rilk,  and  to  go  in  qucft  of  new- 
countries.     The  Span!  fii  court,  whofe  fcanty  revenues,  were  exhaufted 
by  the  charge  of  its  ex  peditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they 
opened  alluring  profpc  fts  of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  fparing  re- 
turn of  prcfent  profit,    was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of 
difcovery  upon  its  fub  je  fts.     It  fcized  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering the  avarice,  the  ir  genuit_r,  and  efforts  of  projedors,  inftrumental 
in  promoting  deilgns    of    certain  advantage   to    the  public,    though  of 
doubtful  fucccfs  with  refj  Jcft  to  themfelves.     One  of  the  firft  propofi- 
tlons  of  this  kind  was  ma  ie  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  aclive 
officer,  who  had  accompa;  lied  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage.     His 
rank  and  character  procui  'ed  him  fuch  credit  with  the  merchants  of 
Seville,  that  they  undertoc!  c  to  equip  four  fhips,  provided  he  could  ob- 
tain the  royal  licence,  authoiiang  the  voyage.     The  powerful  patronage 
of  the  bifnop  of  Badajos  eafi  ly  fecured  fuccefs  in  a  fuit  fo  agreeable  to 
the  court.     Without  confulti  ng  Columbus,  or  regarding  the  rights  and 
jurifdiftion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  one  thonfar.J, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  fet  out  for  the 
New  World.     In  order  to  di^roft  his  courfe,  the  bifhop  communicated 
to  him  the  admiraj's  journal  ol'^  his  laft  voyage,   and  his  charts  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovcred.     Oje'da  Itruck  out  into  no  new- 
path  of  navigation,  but  adhering  fervilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
■  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria.     He  traded  with  the  natives, 
and  {landing  to  the  weft,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  rano-ed 
along  a  confiderable  extent  of  coaft  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus 
bad  touched.     Having  thus  afcertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that 
this  country  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  in  Oftober,  by 
way  of  Hifpanioia  to  Spain,  with  fome  reputation  as  a  difcoverer,  but 
with  little  benefit  to  thofe  who  had  raifed  the  funds  for  the  expedition. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in 
this  voyage.  In  what  ftation  be  ferved,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  he  was  an 
experienced  failor,  and  eminently  (kilful  in  all  the  fciences  fubfervient 
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to  navigation,  he  muft  have  acquired  fomc  authority  among  his 
companions,  that  they  willingly  allowed  him  to  Jiave  a  chief  fhare  in 
direding  their  operations  during  the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  tranfmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  difcoveries  to  one  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  labouring  with  the  vanity -of  a  traveller  to  mag- 
nify his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  addrefs  and  cvnfidence  to  frame  his 
narrati^^e,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  tb  e  glory  of  having  firft 
difcovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World.  Amerigo's  account  was 
drawn  up  not  only  with  arti  but  with  fome  eletpncc.  It  contained  an 
amufing  hiftory  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  obfljr rations  upon  the 
natural  produdlions,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cuftcms  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  vifited.  As  it  was  the  firft  defcription  of  any  part  of  the 
New  World  that  was  publifhed,  a  performance  fo  well  calculated  to 
gratify  the  paffion  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  aad  marvellous,  circu- 
lated rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  The  country,  of  whicl^ 
Amerigo  was  fuppcfed  to  be  the  difcoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called 
by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as 
unjuft,  has  perpetuated  this  error.  By  the  univerfal  confent  of  na- 
tions, America  is  the  name  beftowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the 
o'lobe.  The  bold  pretenfions  of  a  fortunate  impoft  r  have  robbed  the 
difcoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a  diftinftion  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  name  of  Amerigo  has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus  ;  and  mankind 
may  regret  an  aft  of  injuflice,  which,  having  received  the  fanftion  of 
time,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redrefs. 

During  the  fame  year,  another  voj^age  of  difcovery  was  undertaken. 
Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  fpirit  pf  naval  cnterprife  into  Spain, 
but  all  the  firft  adventurers  who  diftinggiflied  themfelves  in  this  new 
career,  were  formed  by  his  inftruftion<;j  and  acquired  in  his  voyages 
the  fkill  and  information  which  qualified  tliem  to  imitate  his  example. 
Alonzo  Nigno,  who  had  fcrved  underthe  admiral  in  his  laft  expedition, 
fitted  out  a  fingle  fiiip,  in  conjunftion  with  Chriftophcr  Guerra,  a, 
merchant  of  Seville,  and  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Paria.  This  voyage 
fcems  to  have  been  conduced  with  greater  attention  to  private  emolu- 
ment, than  to  any  general  or  national  objcft.  Nigno  and  Guerra  made 
no  difcoveries  of  any  importance  ;  but  they  brought  hojne  fuch  a  re- 
turn of  gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the  deiire  of 
engaging  in  fimilar  adventures. 

Soon  after,  Vincent  Vane/,  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's  companions 
in  his  firft  voyage,  failed  from  Palos  with  four  fhips.  He  ftood  boldly 
towards  the  fouih,  and  was  the  firft  Sp^iniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  the 
^quinoftial  line  ;  but  he   fc.'ms  to  have  landed  or  no  part  of  the  coaft 
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l)e}-ond  the  mouth  o  f  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All 
thefe  navigators  adoipted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  believed 
that  the  countries  w.'hich  they  had  difcovered  were  part  of  the  vaft  coix- 
tinent  of  India. 

During  the  laft  y  ear  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  fertile  diftridl  of 
America,  on  the  i  confines  of  which  Pinon  had  ftept  fhort,  was  more 
fully  difcovered.  The  fuccefsful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
having  encouragcj  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  powerful,  as 
not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  byf  to  attempt  conqueft,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Po  Jro  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes,  or  fre- 
quent calms,  which  might  retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  ftood  out  to  fea,  and 
kept  fo  far  to  the  weft,  that,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  himfelf  upon  the 
ftiore  of  an  unknown  cour\trrj,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.  He 
imagined,  at  firft,  that  it  v^-as  fome  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  hitherto 
anobferved  ;  but,  proceeding  along  its  coaft  for  feveral  days,  he  was 
led  gradually  to  believe,  tha  t  a  country  fo  cxtenfive  formed  a  part  of 
fome  great  continent.  This  i'atter  opinion  was  well  founded.  Tlic 
country  with  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South 
America,  nc  w  known  by  the  n  ame  of  ErafiL  Pie  landed  ;  and  having 
formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  :  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  agrceablenefs  of 
the  climate,  .he  took  pofleffion  o  f  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  dif- 
patched  a  fhip  to  Lifbon  with  nc  account  of  this  event,  wliich  appeared 
to  be  no  lefs  important  than  it  \  vas  unexpcfted.  Columbus's  difcovery 
of  the  New  World  was  the  effb  rt  of  an  adivc  genius,  enlghtencd  by 
iCcience,  guided  by  experience,  r.n  d  afting  upon  a  regular  plan,  executed 
with  no  lefs  cx)urage  than  pcrfevei  ance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
Portuguefe,  it  appears  that  chaio  ;  might  have  accomplifhed  that  great 
defign  which  it  is  now  tl.e  pride  of  human  reafon  to  have  formed  and 
perfected.  If  the  fagacity  of  Co]  ambus  had  not  conduced  mankind  to 
America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  ;  accident,  might  have  led  thern,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  t  hat  extenfive  continent. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Po-rtuTi  uefe,  by  thofe  fucceffive  voyages,  were 
daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ic  e  as  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  vvhich  Colu  n  ibus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himfelf,  far  from  enjoying  the  tra  ^quilIity  and  honours  with  which  his 
fervices  fliould  have  been  recomnei  ifed,  was  ftruggling  with  every  dif- 
trefs  in  which  the  envy  and  malevol  mce  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand, or  the  ingratitude  of  the  ccui  t  which  he  ferved,  could  involve 
him.  Though  the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weak- 
ened the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it  d    id  not  extirpate  the  feeds  of  difcord    . 
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out  of  the  ifland.  Several  of  the  malcontents  cor, 
fufmg  to  fubmit  to  the  admiral.  He  and  his  brotl 
take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check  their  i 
nifh  their  crimes.  The  perpetual  occnpation  and  <  difquiet  which  this 
created,  prevented  him  from  giving  due  attention  tc  >  the  dangerous  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A.  good  number  of 
fuch  as  were  moft  diffatisfied  with  his  adminiftrationj  had  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  fhips  w  hich  he  difpatched 
from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  difappointment  of  s  il  their  hopes  in- 
flamed the  rage  of  thefe  unfortunate  adventurers  ag;  inll:  Columbus  to 
the  utmoft  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  diftirefs,  by  e>  firing  compaffion, 
rendered  their  accufations  credible,  and  the"ir  com  p  laii  its  interefting. 
They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  incef  I'an  tly  with  me  morials,  con- 
taining the  detail  of  their  own  grievano  es,,  and  the  art.  'cles  of  their 
charge  agai.ift  Columbus.  Whenever  eii  .her  the  king  <  )r  queen  ap- 
peared in  public,  they  furrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  in- 
filling with  importunate  clamours  for  p;  .yment  of  the  a  rrears  due  tc> 
them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon  t  he  author  of  th(  ir  fufFerings. 
They  infulted  the  admiral's  fons  wherevc  r  they  met  them. ,  reproaching 
them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projector, 
covered  thofe  pernicious  regions  which  d 
would  prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  1 
malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Coli' 
cret,  but  more  dangerous  infmuations  o: 
which  had  always  thwarted  his  fchcm 
credit. 

Ferdinand  was  difpofed  to  liflen,  no- 
partial  ear,   to  thefe  accufations.     N( 
counts  which  Columbus  liad  given  of  t 
tances  from  it  had  hitherto  been  fo  fc; 
the  expence  of  the  armaments  fitted  ou 
together  with  the  profpeft  of  remote 
that  Spain  had  yet  received  in  return  f 
Eut  time  had  already  diminiflied   the 
difcovery  of  a  New  World  occafioned, 
to  fatisfy  the  ccid  intereited  mind  of  ] 
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ncfit,  or  of  How  and  moderate  re- 
linand  confidered  Spain,  on  this 
jjrifc  of  Columbus,  and  imputed  it 
-jyernmcntj  that  a  country  abound- 
ing 
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ing  in  gold  had  yielded  nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors.  E^en  Ifa- 
bella,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  fhe  entertained  of  Co- 
lumbus, had  uniformly  protefted  him,  was  fhaken  at  length  by  the 
number  and  boldnefs  of  his  accufers,  and  began  to  fufpeft  that  a  dif- 
afFedion  fo  general  mull  have  been  occafioned  by  real  grie^^ances,  which 
called  for  rcdrefs.  The  bifhop  of  Bajados,  with  his  ufual  animofity 
againft  Columbus,  encouraged  thefe  fufpicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  foon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
refolution  fatal  to  Columbus  was  taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight 
of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers 
to  enquire  into  the  condu*f\  of  Columbus,  and,  if  he  fhould  find  the 
charge  of  mal-adminillratlon  proved,  to  fuperfcde  him,  and  aflume  the 
government  of  the  ifland.  It  was  impoffible  to  efcape  condemnation, 
when  this  prepofterous  commiffion  made  it  the  intereft  of  the  judge  to 
pronounce  the  perfon,  whom  he  was  fent  tO'  try,  guilty.  Though  Co- 
lumbus had  now  compofed  all  tlie  diiTentions  in  the  ifland;  though  he 
had  brought  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  his  go- 
vernment ;  though  he  had  made  fuch  efFeftual  provifion  for  working  the 
mines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have  fecured  a  confider- 
able  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bova- 
dilla, without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  thofe  fer- 
vices,  difcovered,  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  a  de- 
termined purpofe  of  treating  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took  pofleffion  of 
the  admiral's  houfe  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  mailer  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  abfent,  and  feized  his  effcfts,  as  if  his  guilt  had  beca 
already  fully  proved  ;  he  rendered  himfelf  matter  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
king's  (lores  by  violence ;  he  required  all  perfons  to  acknowledge  him 
as  fupreme  governor;  he  fet  at  liberty  the  prifoners  confined  by  the  ad- 
miral, and  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  conduft ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  fum- 
mons,  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  afFeiitcd  with  the  ingratitude  and  injuftice 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  his  own 
condu(fl.  He  fubmltted  to  the  will  of  his  fovereigns  with  a  refpeilful 
filence,  and  repaired  diredlly  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorifed  to  try  him.  Bovadiila,  without  ad- 
mitting him  into  his  prefence,  ordered  him  Inftantly  to  be  arretted,  to 
be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  lliip.  Even  under  this 
humiliating  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  firmnefs  of  mind  which  diftinguilhes 
the  chara(5ler  of  Columbus,  did  not  forfake  him,     Confcious  of  his  own 
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integrity,  and  folacing  himfelf  with  reflefting  upon  the  great  thing* 
which  he  had  achieved,  he  endured  this  infult  offered  to  his  character, 
not  only  with  compofure,  but  with  dignity.  Nor  had  he  the  confola- 
tion  of  fympathy  to  mitigate  his  fufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  ren- 
dered himfelf  fo  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immunities  to 
the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who  applied  for  them, 
and  by  relaxing  the- reins  of  difcipline  and  government,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  moftly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  or  crimes 
hid  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  exprefied  the  moft  inde- 
cent fatisfaftion  with  the  difgrace  and  imprifonment  of  Columbus. 
They  flattered  themfelyes,  that  now  they  fhould  enjoy  aa  uncontrouled 
liberty,  more  fuitable  to  their  difpofition  and  former  habits  of  life. 
Among  perfons  thus  prepared  to  cenfure  the  proceedings,  and  to  afperfe 
the  charafter  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  colleded  materials  for  a  charge 
againft  him.  All  accufations,  the  moft  improbable,  as  well  as  incon- 
fiftent,  were  received.  No  informer,  however  infamous,  was  rejefled. 
The  refult  of  this  inqueft,  no  lefs  indecent  than  partial,  he  tranfmitted 
to  Spain.  At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters ;  and,  adding  cruelty  to  infult,  hc 
confined  them  in  diiTerent  fhips,  and  excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of 
that  friendly  intercourfc  which  might  have  foothed  their  common 
diflrefs.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary 
and  infolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  approbation,  which 
J^fleifls  difhonoar  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man  ftill  retained  a 
proper  fenfe  of  the  great  adlions  which  Columbus  had  performed,  and 
was  touched  with  the  fentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his  rank, 
his  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonfo  de  Vallejo,  the  captain  of  the  vefTel  oa 
board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of  the 
ifland,  approached  the  prifoncr  with  great  rcfpeft,  and  offered  to  re- 
leafe  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjuftly  loaded.  '*  No," 
replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indignation,  *'  I  wear  thcfe  irons  in 
cojafequence  of  an  order  from  my  fovereigns.  They  fhall  find  me  as 
obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunftions.  By  their  command  I 
have  been  confined,  and  tlieir  command  alone  fhall  fet  me  at  liberty." 

Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely  Ihort.  As  foon  a« 
F<ixdin3nd  and  Ifabclla  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought  home 
a  prifoner,  and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at  once  what  univerfal  aftonifh- 
ment  this  event  muft  occafion,  and  what  an  imprcfTion  to  their  difydvan- 
tage  it  muft  make.  All  Europe,  they  fort-fhw,  would  be  filled  with  in- 
dignation at  this  jungcnerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed 
''*iiiftions  worthy  of  the  higheft  rccompence,  and  would  exclaim  againft  the 
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injuftice  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  fuch  an  eminent  benefac- 
tor, as  well  as  againft  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whofe  reign  he  had 
rendered  illuftrious.     Afhamed  of  their  own  conduft,  and  eager  not  only 
to  make  feme  reparation  for  this  injury,   but  to  eiFace  the  ftain  which  it 
might  fix  upon  their  charader,  they  inftantly  iflued  orders  to  fet  Co. 
lumbus  at  liberty,  on  December  the  feventeenth,  invited  him  to  eourt, 
and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  fuitablc 
to  his  rank.     When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,   Columbus  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fovereigns.     He  remained  for  fome  time  filent; 
the  various  paflions  which  agitated  his  mind  fuppreffing  his  power  of 
utterance.     At  length  he  recovered  himfelf,   and  vindicated  his  conduijl 
in  a  long  difcourfe,   producing  the  moft  fatisfying  proofs  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity as  well  as  good  intention,  and  evidence,  no  lefs  clear,  of  the  ma- 
levolence of  his  enemies,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  having  ruined  his  for- 
tune,  laboured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour 
and  his  fame.     Ferdinand  received  him  with  decent  civility,   and  Ifa- 
bella  with  tendernefs  and   refpc»5t.     They  both  expreffed   their  forrow 
for  what  had  happened,    difavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined 
in  promifing  him  proteftion  and   future  favour.     But  though  they  in- 
ftantly degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove  from  themfelvcs  any  faf- 
picion  of  having  authorifed  his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  reftore 
to  Columbus  his  jurifdiftion  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  thofe  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered.     Though  willing  to  appear  the  avengers  of 
Columbus's  wrongs,   that  illibenil  jealoufy  which  prompted  them  to  in- 
veft  Bovadilla  with  fuch   authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the 
admiral  with  indignity  fti{l  fubfifted.     They  were  afraid  to  truft  a  m.an 
to  whom  they  had  been  fo  highly  indebted,  and  retaining  him  at  court 
under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  a  knight  of 
the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  governor  of  Hifpaniola. 

Columbus  was  deeply  afFefted  with  this  new  injury,  which  came  from 
hands  that  feemed  to  be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  paft  fuf- 
ferings.  The  fenfibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing-  that 
implies  any  fufpicion  of  their  integrity,  or  that  wears  the  afpeft  of  an 
affront,  ii  exquifite.  Columbus  had  experienced  both  from  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  their  ungenerous  conduft  exafp^rated  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  could  no  longer  conceal  the  fentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherc- 
ever  he  went,  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingra- 
titude, thofe  fetters  with  whicli  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  con-  - 
ftantly  hung  up  in  his  chaqiber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he  died 
they  Ihould  be  buried  in  his  grave. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  one,  the  fpirit 
of  difcovery,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  check  which  it  received  by  the 
ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man,  who  firft  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued 
aftive  and  vigorous.  Roderigo  de  Baftidas,  a  perfon  of  diftinftion, 
fitted  out  two  fhips,  in  January,  in  co-partnery  with  John  de  la  Cofa, 
who  having  ferved  under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed 

'  the  moft  fkilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  fteered  direftly  towards  the  con- 
tinent, arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  weft,  dif- 
covered  all  the  coaft  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra 
Firmt,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after  Ojeda, 
with  his  former  affociate  Amerigo  Vefpucci,  fet  out  upon  a  fecond 
■voyage,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  deftination  of  Baftidas,  held 
the  fame  courfe,  and  touched  at  the  fame  places.  The  voyage  of  Baf- 
tidas was  profperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  But 
both  tended  to  increafe  the  ardour  of  difcovery ;  for  in  proportion  as 
the  Spaniards  acquired  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  American 
continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility  increafed. 

Before  thefe  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages,  a  fleet  was 
equipped,  at  the  public  expence,  for  carrying  over  Ovando,   the  new 

'  governor  to  Hifpaniola.  His  prefence  there  was  extremely  requifite, 
in  order  to  ftop  the  inconfiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whofe  imprudent 
adminiftration  threatened  the  fettlement  wiih  ruin.  Confcious  of  the 
violence  and  iniquity  of  his  proceedings  againft  Columbus,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  fole  objeft  to  gain  the  favour  and  fupport  of  his 
countrymen,  by  accommodating  himfelf  to  their  paflions  and  preju- 
dices. Wiih  this  view,  he  eftablifhed  regulations,  in  every  point  the 
reverfe  of  thofe  which  Columbus  deemed  eflential  to  the  profperity  of 
the  colony.  Inftead  of  the  fevere  difcipline,  necelTary  in  order  to  ha- 
bituate the  difTolute  and  corrupted  members  of  which  the  fociety  was 
eompofed  to  the  reftraints  of  law  and  fubordination,  he  fuffered  them  to 
enjoy  fuch  uncontroulcd  licence,  as  encouraged  the  wildeft  cxceiTes. 
Inftead  of  protetling  the  Indians,  he  gave  a  legal  fanftion  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took  the  c\aA  number  of  fuch  as  fur» 
vived  their  paft  calamities,  divided  them  into  diftinft  claile?,  diftribu- 
tcd  them  m  property  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced  all  the  people 
of  the  illand  to  a  ftate  of  complete  fervitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  method  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  but  that  cf  fearching  for  gold,  this  fervitude  became  as 
grievous  as  it  was  unjoft.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
aic  iniains,  and  coinpellco  to  work  in  the  mines  by  maftcrs,  who  im- 
pofed  their  talks  without  mercy  or  difcretion.  Labour,  fo  difpropor- 
3  tioned 
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tioned  to  their  ftrength  and  former  habits  of  life,  wafted  that  feeble  race 
of  men  with  fuch  rapid  confumption,  as  muft  have  foon  terminated  ia 
the  utter  extinftion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  neceiTity  of  applying  a  fpeedy  remedy  to  thofe  diforders,  haft- 
ened  Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the  command  of  the  moft  refpeftablc 
armament  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  confifted  of  thirty- 
two  fhips,  on  board  of  which  two  thoufand  five  hundred  perfons  era- 
barked,  with  an  intention  of  fettling  in  the  country.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  new  governor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  two,  Bovadilla  refigned  his 
charge,  and  was  commanded  to  return  inftantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  condud.  Roldan,  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mu- 
tineers, who  had  been  moft  adlive  in  oppofing  Columbus,  were  required 
to  leave  the  ifland  at  the  fame  time.  A  proclamation  was  iflued,  de- 
claring the  natives  to  be  free  fubjeds  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  fervicc 
was  to  be  exaded  contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  and  without  paying 
them  an  adequate  price  for  their  labour.  With  rcfpeft  to  the  Spaniards 
thcmfelves,  various  regulations  were  made,  tending  to  fupprefs  the  li- 
centious fpirit  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  to  eftablifti 
that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  which  fociety  is  founded,  and  to 
which  it  is  indebted  for  its  increafe  and  ftability.  In  order  to  limit  the 
exorbitant  gain  which  private  perfons  were  fuppofed  to  make  by  work- 
ing the  mines,  an  ordinance  was  publifhed,  direfting  all  the  gold  to  be 
brought  to  a  public  fmelting-houfe,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be 
the  property  of  the  crown. 

While  thefe  fteps  were  taking  for  fecuring  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  colony  which  Columbus  had  planted,  he  himfelf  was  engaged  in 
the  unpleafant  employment  of  foliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
court,  and,  notwithftanding  all  his  merits  and  fervices,  he  folicited  in 
vain.  He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  one  thou- 
fand four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinftated  in  his  office  of  vice- 
roy over  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered.  By  a  ftrange  fatality, 
the  circumftance  which  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his  claim,  determined  a 
jealous  monarch  to  rejedl  it.  The  greatnefs  of  his  difcovcries,  and  the 
prol'peft  of  their  increafing  value,  made  Ferdinand  confider  the  con- 
ccffions  in  the  capitulation  as  extravagant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid 
of  entrufting  a  fubjeft  with  the  exercife  of  a  jurifdidion  that  now  ap- 
peared to  be  fo  truly  extenfive,  and  might  grow  no  lefs  formidable.  He 
infplred  Ifabella  with  the  fame  fufpicions;  and  under  various  pretexts, 
equally  frivolous  and  unjuft,  they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requifitions  to 
perform  that  which  a  foieran  compad  bound  them  to  accomplilh.   After 
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attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  fultor,  he 
found  it  impoflible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  apprehcnfions ; 
and  perceived,  at  length,  that  he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he  urged  a 
daim  of  juftice  or  merit  with  an  interefted  and  unfeeling  prince. 

Bat  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  difcourage  him  from  purfuing 
the  great  objeft  which  firft  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  ex- 
cited him  to  attempt  difcovery.  To  open  a  new  pafTage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  was  his  original  and  favourite  fcheme.  This  ftill  engrofled  his 
thoughts  J  and  either  from  his  own  obfervations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria» 
or  from  fbnie  obfcure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Baftidas  and  de  la  Cofa,  of  their  expedition,  he  conceived  an  opinion 
that,  beyond  the  continent  of  America,  there  was  a  fea  which  extended 
to  the  Eafl-  Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  fome  narrow  ftrait  or  narrow  neck 
of  land,  by  which  a  communication  might  be  opened  with  it  and  the 
part  of  the  ocean  already  known.  By  a  very  fortunate  conjefture,  he 
fappofed  this  ftrait  or  illhmus  to  be  fituated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age,  wojrn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  he  offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage  which  would  afcertain  this 
important  point,  and  perfeft  the  grand  fcheme  which  from  the  begin,- 
ning  he  propofed  to  acomplifh.  Several  circumftances  concurred  in  dif- 
pofing  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  propo- 
faJ.  They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable  employment 
for  removing  from  court  a  qian  with  whofe  demands  they  deemed  it  im-, 
politic  to  comply,  and  whofe  fervices  it  was  indecent  to  neglefi.  Though 
unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  infenfible  of  his  merit, 
and  from  their  experience  of  his  fkill  and  conduft,  had  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  his  conjefturcs,  and  to  confide  in  his  fuccefs.  To  thefe  cor;- 
fiderations,  a  third  muft  be  added  of  ftill  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the 
Indies;  and,  by  the  richnefs  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Europe  a 
ipore  jTcrfeA  iJca,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opu- 
lence and  fertility  of  the  eai1.  The  Portuguefe  had  been  more  foitunatc 
in  their  difcoverics  than  the  Spaniards.  They  ha^  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  countries  where  induftry;.  arts,  and  elegance  flouriflied;  and 
where  commerce  had  been  longer  eftablifhed,  and  carried  to  greater 
extent,  than  in  any  region  of  the  earth.  Their  ^rft  voyages  thither 
yielded  immediate,  as  well  as  vaft  returns  of  profit,  in  commodities  ex- 
tremely precious  and  in  great  lequcft.  Lift)on  became  immediately  the 
feat  of  commerce  and  of  wealth  ;  while  Spain  had  only  the  expeftation 
of  remote  benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  from  the  w^ftern  world.     No- 
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thing,  then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Columbus's 
offer  to  condudl  them  to  the  eaft,  by  a  route  which  he  expecfled  to  be 
ihorter,  as  well  as  lefs  dangerous,  than  that  which  the  Portuguefc  had 
taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roufed  by  fuch  a  profped,  and  warmlr 
approved  of  the  undertaking. 

Eut,  interefting  as  the  obje(fl  of  his  voyage  was  to  the  nation,  Co- 
Iambus  could  procure  only  four  fmall  barks,  the  largeft  of  which  did 
not  exce»d  feventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accuftomed  to 
brave  danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  inadequate 
force,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the  command  of  this  pitiful  fqua.« 
dron.  His  brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  fecond  fon  Ferdinand,  the 
hiftorian  of  his  aftions,  accompanied  him.  He  failed  from  Cadiz  oa 
the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as  ufual,  at  the  Canary  Iflands ;  frora 
thence  he  purpofed  to  have  Hood  direftly  for  tlie  continent ;  but  his 
largeft  veffel  was  fo  clumfy  and  unlit  for  fervice,  as  conftrained  him  to 
bear  away  for  Hifpaniola,  in  hopes  of  exchanging  her  for  fome  fbip  of 
the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  off  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  June  the  twenty-ninth,  he  found  eighteen  of  thefe  fliips  ready 
loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Columbus  immediately 
acquainted  the  governor  with  the  deftination  of  his  voyage,  and  the  ac- 
cident which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.  He  requeftcd  per- 
miffion  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negociate  the  ex- 
change of  his  fhip,  but  that  he  might  take  fnelter  during  a  violent 
hurricane,  of  which  he  difcerned  the  approach  from  various  prognofticj, 
which  his  experience  and  fagacity  had  taught  him  to  obferve.  On  that 
account,  he  advifed  him  likewife  to  put  oft' for  fome  days  the  departure 
of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain,  But  Ovando  refufed  his.  requeft,  and 
defpifed  his  counfel.  Under  clrcumftances  in  which  humanity  would 
have  afforded  refuge  to  a  flranger,  Columbus  was  denied  adnrtittanec 
into  a  country  of  which  he  had  difcovered  the  exiftcnce  and  acquired - 
the  poffeffion.  His  falutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greateft  at- 
tention, was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  vifionary  prophet,  who  arro- 
gantly pretended  to  predift  an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
fight.  The  fleet  fet  fail  for  Spain.  Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on 
with  dreadful  impctuofity.  Columbus,  aware  of  the  danger,  took  pre- 
cautions againll  it,  and  faved  his  little  fquadron.  The  fleet  deflined 
for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the  rafhnefs  and  obftinacy  of  its  com- 
manders deferved.  Of  eighteen  fhips  two  or  three  only  efcaped.  In 
this  general  wreck  perifhed  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  had  been  the  mod  a<flivc  in  perfecuting  Columbus,  and  op- 
preffin*  the  Indians.    Together  with  therafelves,  all  the  wealth  which 
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they  had  acquired  by  their  injuftice  and  cruelty  was  fwallowed  up.  It 
exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos ;  an  immenfe  fum  at  that 
period,  and  fufficient  not  only  to  have  fcreened  them  from  any  fevere 
fcrutiny  into  their  condijdt>  but  to  have  fecured  them  a  gracious  recep- 
tion in  the  Spanifh  court.  Among  the  ftips  that  efcaped,  one  had  on 
board  all  the  efFeds  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  - 
luins  of  his  fortune.  Hiftorians,  ftruck  with  the  exaft  difcrimination 
of  charafters,  as  well  as  the  juft  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments, 
confpicuous  in  thofe  events,  univerfally  attribute  them  to  an  immediate 
interpofition  of  divine  Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an 
injured  man,  and  to  punifh  the  opprefTors  of  an  innocent  people. 
Upon  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  race  of  men,  who  were  witnefTes  of 
this  occurrence,  it  made  a  different  impreflion.  From  an  opinion^ 
which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  refpedl  to  perfons  who 
have  diflinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  fagacity  and  inventions,  they 
believed  Columbus  to  be  pofleffed  of  fupernatural  powers,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  ftorm  by  magical  art,  and  incanta- 
tions, in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies. 

Columbus  foon  left  Hifpaniola,  July  14,  where  he  met  with  fuch  aa 
inhofpitable  reception,  and  flood  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedi- 
ous and  dangerous  voyage,  he  difcovered  Guanaia,  an  ifland  not  far  dif- 
tant  from  the  coaft  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
fome  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  They 
appeared  to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  the  knowledge  of  ufcful  arts,  than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto 
difcovered.  In  return  to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with 
their  ufual  eagernefs,  concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  g<st  the 
gold  which  they  wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  direded  them  to 
countries  fituated  to  the  weft,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  fuch  pro- 
fufion,  that  it  was  applied  to  the  moft  common  ufes.  Inftead  of  fleer- 
ing in  queft  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which  would  have  conduced  him 
along  the  coaft  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was 
fo  bent  upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of  finding  out  the  ftrait  which  he 
fuppofed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to 
the  eaft  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this  navigation  he  difcovered 
all  the  coaft  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fecurlty,  he  called  Porto  Bello. 
He  fearched,  in  vain,  for  the  imaginary  ftrait,  through  which  he  ex- 
pefted  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  fea ;  and  though  he  went  on 
Ihore  feveral  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
fo  fax  as  to  crofs  the  narrow  ifthmus  which  feparatcs  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
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from  the  great  foutheru  ocean.  He  was  fo  much  clelighteJ,  however, 
with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  its 
wealth,  from  the  fpecimens  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  leave  a  fmall  colony  upon  the  river  Belcm,  in  the  province  of 
Veragua,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  himfclf  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  requifite  for  rendering  the  efla- 
blifliment  permanent.  But  the  ungovernable  fpirit  of  the  people  under 
his  command,  deprived  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  firft 
colony  on  the  continent  of  America.  Their  infolence  and  rapaciouf- 
nefs  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and  as  tliefe  were  a  more  hardy 
and  warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  they  cut  ofF 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  abandon  a  ftation  which 
was  found  to  be  untenable. 

This  repulfe,  the  firft  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  from  any  of  the 
American  nations,  was  not  the  onJy  misfortune  tha-t  befcl  Columbus ;  it 
was  followed  by  a  fucceffion  of  all  the  difafters  to  which  navigation  is 
expofcd.  Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  vefiels  with  deftruftion  ;  while  his  dif- 
contented  crew,  exhauftcd  with  fatigue,  and  deftitute  of  provifions,  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his  commands.  One  of  his  fhips 
perilhed  ;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  fervice  ;  and 
with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of  the  continent 
which  in  his  anguiHi  he  named  the  Coaft  of  Vexation,  and  bore  away 
for  Hifpaniola.  New  diftreffes  awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was 
driven  back  by  a  violent  tempeft  from  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  his  fhips  fell 
foul  of  one  another,  and  were  (o  much  fhattered  by  the  fliock,  that  with 
the  utrnoft  difnculty  they  reached  Jamaica,  on  June  24,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  run  them  aground,  to  prevent  them  from  finking.  The 
meafure  of  his  calamities  feemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  caft  afhore 
upon  an  ifland  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  only  fcttlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  His  Ihips  were  ruined  beyond  the  poffibility  of 
being  repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  fituation  to  Hifpaniola, 
appeared  imprafticable ;  and  without  this  it  was  vain  to  expeft  relief. 
His  genius,  fertile  in  refources,  and  moft  vigorous  in  thofe  perilous  ex- 
tremities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  difcovered 
the  only  expedient  which  afforded  any  profped  of  deliverance.  He 
had  recourfe  to  the  hofpitable  kindnefs  of  the  natives,  who  confidering 
the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occa- 
fion,  to  minifter  to  their  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their 
canoes,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fmgle  tree  hollowed  with  fire, ' 
and  fo  mif-Hiapen  and  aukward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats. 
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In  thefe,  which  were  fit  only  for  creeping  along  the  coaft,  or  crofling 
from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to  another,  Mcndez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi,  a 
Genoefe,  two  gentlemen  particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly 
offered  to  fet  out  for  Ilifpaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues. 
This  they  accomplifhed  in  ten  days,  after  furmounting  incredible  dan- 
gers, and  enduring  fuch  fatigue,  that  feveral  of  the  Indians  who  ac- 
companied them  funk  under  it,  and  died.  The  attention  paid  to  them 
by  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola  was  neither  fuch  as  their  courage  merited, 
nor  the  diilrefs  of  the  perfons  from  whom  they  came  required.  Ovando, 
from  a  mean  jealoufy  of  Columbus  was  afraid  of  allowing  him  to  fet 
foot  in  the  ifland  under  his  government.  This  ungenerous  pafiioa 
hardened  his  heart  againft  every  tender  fentiment,  which  refiedion  upon 
the  fervices  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compaiTion  for  his  ovvn 
fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  fame  calamities,  muft  have  excited. 
Mendez  and  Fiefchi  fpent  eight  months  in  foliciting  relief  for  their 
commander  and  affociates,  without  any  profpeft  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  pafiions  agitated  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
and  his  companions  in  adverfity.  At  firft  the  expectation  of  fpeedy 
deliverance,  from  the  fuccefs  of  Mendez  and  Fiefchi 's  voyage,  cheered 
the  fpirits  of  the  mod  defponding.  After  fome  time  the  more  timorous 
began  to  fufpeft  that  they  had  mifcarried  in  their  daring  attempt.  At 
length,  even  the  moil  fanguine  concluded  that  they  had  perifiied.  The 
ray  of  hope  which  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condi- 
tion appear  now  more  difmal.  Defpair,  heightened  by  difappoint- 
ment,  fettled  in  every  breaft.  Their  laft  refource  had  failed,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  the  profjieft  of  ending  their  miferabie  days  among 
naked  favages,  far  from  their  country  and  their  friends.  The  feamen, 
in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  rofe  in  open  mutiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, whom  they  reproached  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities, 
feized  ten  canoes,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  the  Indians,  and  defpif- 
ing  his  remonftrances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with  them  to  a  diftant 
part  of  the  ifland.  At  the  fame  time  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long 
refidcncc  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their  induftry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola,  like  them  they 
found  the  burden  of  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangers  to  be  altogether  in- 
tolerable. They  began  to  bring  in  provifions  with  reludance,  they 
furnifhed  tlicm  with  a  fparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdrau-  thofe 
fupplies  altogether.  Such  a  refolution  muli  have  been  quickly  fatal  to 
the  Spaniards.  Their  fafety  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  unlcf:;  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  reverence  with 
vhich  that  fimplc  people  h4id  at  fifft  beheld  them,  delUudion  was  un- 
avoidable 
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avoidable.  Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had,  in 
a  great  meafure  effaced  thofe  imprelTion?  which  had  been  (o  favourable 
to  the  Spaniards,  the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  fuggefled  a  happy  artifice, 
that  not  only  reftored  bat  heightened  the  high  opinion  which  the  Indians 
had  originally  entertained  of  them.  By  his  (kill  in  aftronomy  he  knew 
that  there  was  fhoitly  to  be  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon.  He  afTcmbled 
all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  diftri«5t  around  him  on  the  day  before  it 
happened}  and,  after  reproaching  them  for  their  ficklenefs  in  withdraw- 
ing their  affeftion  and  affiftance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  revered, 
he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world  ;  that  he,  offended. 
at  their  refufmg  to  fupport  men  who  were  the  objeds  of  his  peculiar 
favour,  was  preparing  to  punifh  this  crime  with  exemplary  feverity,  and 
that  very  night  the  moon  fhould  withhold  her  light,  and  appear  of  a 
bloody  hue,  as  a  fign  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  ven- 
geance ready  to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous  prediftion  fome  of 
them  liftisned  with  the  carelefs  indifference  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
America  ;  others,  with  the  credulous  aftonifhment  natural  to  barbarians. 
But  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  aad  at  length  ap- 
peared of  a  red  colour,  all  were  (truck  with  terror.  They  ran  with 
confternation  to  their  houfes,  and  returning  inflantly  to  Columbus 
loaded  with  provifions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  deftru(flion  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  Columbus,  feeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties, 
promifed  to  comply  with  their  defire.  The  eclipfe  went  off,  the  moon 
recovered  its  fplendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only 
furnifhed  profufely  with  provifions,  but  the  natives,  with  fuperflitious 
attention,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  give  them  offence. 

During  thofe  tranfadions,  the  mutineers  had  made  repealed  attempts 
to  pafs  over  to  Hifpaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  feized.  But, 
from  their  own  mifconduft,  or  the  violence  of  the  v/inds  and  currents, 
their  efforts  were  ail  unfuccelsful.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment, 
they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  Columbus  remained, 
threatening  him  with  new  infults  and  danger.  While  tliey  were  ad- 
vancing, an  event  happened,  more  cruel  and  affliding  than  any  cala- 
mity which  he  dreaded  from  them.  The  governor  of  Hifpaniola,  whofe 
mind  was  ftill  filled  with  fome  dark  fufpicions  of  Columbus,  fent  a  fmall 
bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver  his  diftrefTed  countrymen,  but  to  fpy 
out  their  condition.  Left  the  fympathy  of  thofe  whom  he  employed 
fhould  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  com- 
a»and  of  this  veffel  to  Efcobar,  an  iuveteratc  enemy  of  Columbus,  who 
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adhering  to  Ills  inftruflions  with  malignant  accuracy,  caft  anchor  at  forac 
diitance  from  the  iiland,  approached  the  Ihore  in  a  fmall  boat,  obferved 
the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  com- 
pliments to  th.e  admiral,  received  his  anfwer,  and  departed.  When  the 
Spaniards  firil  defcried  the  veffc!  Handing  towards  the  iiland,  every  heart 
exulted,  as  if  the  long  expcded  hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length 
arrived  ;  but  when  it  difappeared  fo  fuddenly,  they  funk  into  the  deepefi: 
dcjedion,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though  he 
felt  moft  fenfibly  this  wanton  infult  which  Ovando  added  to  his  paft 
neglc<fi:,  retained  fuch  compofure  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his 
followers.  He  affured  them,  that  Mendez  and  Fiefchi  had  reached 
Hifpaniola  in  fafcty ;  that  they  would  fpeedily  procure  Ibips  to  carry 
them  off;  but  as  Efcobar's  veffel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board, 
he  had  refufed  to  go  with  her,  becaufe  lie  was  determined  never  to 
abandon  the  faithful  companions  of  his  diftrefs.  Soothed  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  fpeedy  deliverance,  and  delighted  v/nh.  his  apparent  gene- 
rofity  in  attending  more  to  their  prefervation  than  to  his  own  fafety, 
their  fpirits  revived,  and  he  regained  their  confidence. 

Without  this  confidence;  he  could  not  have  refifted  the  mutineefs, 
v.ho  were  now  at  hand.     All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  thofe  defperate 
men  had  no  effect  but  to  increafe  their  irenzy.     Their  demands  became 
everv  day   more   extravagant,    and   their  intentions  more  violent  and 
bloody.     The  common  fafety  rendered  it  neceflary  to  oppofe  them  with 
open  force.     Columbus  v.  ho  had  been  long  afflided  with  the  gout,  could 
not  tai;.e  the  field.     On  the  twentieth  of  May  his  brother,  the  Adelan- 
tado,  marched  againft  them.     They  quickly  met.     The  mutineers  re- 
iefted  with  fcorn  terms  of  accommodation,   which  were  once  more  of- 
fered them,  and  rulbed  on  boldly  to  the  attack.     They  fell  not  upon 
an  enemy  unprepared  to  received  them.     In  the  fird  Hiock,  feveral  of 
their  moft  daring  leaders  were  Hain.     The  Adclatando,  whofe  ftrength 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  clofcd  with  their  captain,  wounded,  difarmed, 
and  took  him  prifoner.     At  fight  of  this,  the  reft  fled  with  a  daftardl^ 
fear,  fuitablc  to  their  form.er  infolence.     Soon  after,   they  fubmitttd  in 
a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  themfclvcs  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  to 
obey  all  his  commands.     Kardly  was  tranquillity  re-eftabliihed,  when 
the  fnips  appeared,  whofc  arrival  Columbus  had  promifed  with  great 
addrcfs,  though  he  could  forefce   it  with  little  certainty.     With  tran- 
fports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  iiland  in  which  the  unfeeling 
jealoufy  of  0\  ando  had  fuffered  them  to  languilh  above  a  year,  expofed 
to  aiifcry  in  all  iti  various  ioriuj. 
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When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Augiift,  the 
governor,  v.ith  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  aton« 
for  infolence  by  ferviiity,  fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  enviedi  and  had 
attenjptcd  to  ruin.  He  received  Columbus  with  the  moft  ftudied  rc- 
f])ecl,  lodged  him  in  his  own  houfe,  and  diftinguifhed  him  with  every 
mark  of  honour.  But  amidft  thefe  overafted  demonftrations  of  regard, 
he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and  malignity  latent  in  his  heart.  He 
fet  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers,  whom  Columbus  had  brought 
over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and  threatened  fuch  as  had 
adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial  enquiry  into  their 
conduct.  Columbus  fubmitted  in  fiJcnce  to  what  he  could  not  redrefs; 
but  difcovercd  an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  country  which  was  under 
the  jurifdiftion  of  a  man  who  had  treated  him,  on  every  occafion,  with 
inhumanity  and  injuftice.  His  preparaticjhs  were  foon  finifhcd,  and  he  fel 
fail  for  Spain  with  two  fhips,  on  September  the  twelfth,  1504.  Difaflers 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  continued  to 
to  purfue  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  One  of  his  veffels  being  dif- 
abled,  was  foon  forced  back,  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  Ihattered  by 
violent  ftorms,  failed  feven  hundred  leagues  with  jury-mafts,  and  reached 
with  difficulty  the  port  of  St.  Lucar  in  the  month  of  December. 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  moft  fatal  that  could 
have  befallen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the 
death,  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1504,  of  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabellaj, 
in  whofe  juftice,  humanity,  and  favour,  he  confided  as  his  laft  refource. 
None  now  remained  to  redrefs  his  wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his 
ferviccs  and  fufFerings,  bur  Ferdinand,  who  had  fo  long  oppofed  and  fo 
often  injured  him.  To  folicit  a  prince  thus  prejudiced  againft  him, 
was  an  occupation  no  lefs  irkfome  than  hopelcfs.  In  this,  however, 
was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  clofe  of  his  days.  As  foon  as  his 
health  was  in  feme  degree  re-eftabliflied,  he  repaired  to  court ;  and 
though  he  was  received  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Fer- 
dinand with  petition  after  petition,  demanding  the  punifhment  of  his 
oppreflbrs,  and  the  rcftitution  of  all  the  privileges  bcftcwed  upon  him 
by  the  capitulation  of  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Fer- 
dinand amufed  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  prcmifes.  Inftead 
of  granting  his  claims,  he  propofed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them, 
and  fpun  out  the  affair  with  fuch  apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovered  his 
intention  that  it  fliould  never  be  terminated.  The  declining  health  of 
Calumbus  flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  foon  delivered 
from  an  importunate  (u'lt^T,  and  encouraged  him  to  perfcvere  in  this 
illiberal  plan.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expeftations.  Dlfgufted 
2  with 
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with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  ferved  with  fuch  fide- 
lity and  fuccefs,  exhaufted  with  the  fatigues  and  hardfhips  which  he  had 
endured,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefe  brought  upon 
him,  Columbus  ended  his  life  at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May, 
one  thoufand  live  hundred  and  fix,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age* 
He  died  with  a  compofure  of  mind  fuitable  to  the  magnanimity  which 
diftinguifbed  his  charader,  and  with  fcntiments  of  piety  becoming  that 
fupreme  refpeft  for  religion,  which  he  manifeiled  in  every  occurrence 
of  his  life. 


Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  fint  Difcovery  of  America,  we 
ftiall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader,  aGENERAi,  Descriptiox 
of  that  Countr}',  its  Soily  Climate ^  FvodziBions^  Original  Inhabitants^  \Sc.  ^r. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    AMERICA. 


BOUNDARIES    AND    EXTENT. 

T 

JL  HIS  vad  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of  north,  to  the 
56th  degree  of  fouth  latitude ;  and,  where  its  breadth  is  known,  from 
the  35th  to  the  136th  degree  weft  longitude  from  London;  ftretching 
between  8000  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth 
3690.  It  fees  both  hemifpheres,  has  two  fummers  and  a  double  winter, 
and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is 
wafhed  by  the  two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic, 
which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa;  to  the  weft  it  has  the  Pacific 
or  Great  South  Sea,  by  which  it  is'feparated  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas 
it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  direft  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world. 

North  and  South  Continent."  America  is  not  of  equal 
breadth  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  but  is  divided  into  two  crrcat 
continents,  c^Wt^  North  &ndi  South  America,  by  an  ifllimus  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  9*^  N.  is  only  60  miles  over. 
This  ifthraus  forms,  v/ith  the  northern  and  fouthern  continents,  a  v^Tc 
gulph,  in  which  lie  a  great  number  of  iflands,  called  the  Weji  Indies-,  in 
contradiftindion  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  which  are  called  the  Eaji 
J/.'dles, 

Climate.  Between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  are  feveral 
very  ftriking  differences ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  is  tlie  general  pre- 
dominance of  cold  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  America.  Though 
we  cannot,  in  any  country,  determine  the  precifc  degree  of  heat  merely 
by  the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation  above  the  fea,  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  affeft  the  climate ;  yet,  in  the  ancient  continent, 
the  heat  is  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than 
in  any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over 
|ialf  that  which  fiiould  be  temperate  by  its  pofuion.     Even  in  thofe 

latitudes 
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latitudes  where  the  winter  is  fcarcely  felt  on  the  Old  continent,  it  reigns 
with  great  feverity  in  America,  though  during  a  fhort  period.  Nor 
dees  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  New  World,  confine  itfelf  to  the  tempe- 
rate zones ;  but  extends  its  influence  to  the  torrid  zone,  alfo,  confider- 
ably  mitigating  the  excefs  of  its  heat.  Along  the  eailern  coaft,  the 
climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  neverthelefs  confiderably  milder  than  in  thofe  countries  of 
Afia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  From  the  fouthern 
tropic  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  the  cold  is  faid 
to  be  much  greater  than  in  parallel  northern  latitudes  even  of  America 
itfelf. 

For  this  fo  remarkable  diuerence  between  the  climate  of  the  New 
continent  and  the  Old,  various  caufes  have  been  afilgned  by  difTerent 
authors.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Robertfon  on 
this  fubjeft.  ''  Though  the  utmoft  extent  of  America  towards  the  north 
be  not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than 
either  Europe  or  Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north,  which 
are  open  during  part  of  the  year;  and,  even  when  covered  with  ice,  the 
wind  that  blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that  which  blows 
over  land  in  the  fame  latitudes.  But,  in  America,  the  land  ftretches 
from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads  out  immenfely 
to  the  weft.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and 
ice^  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind  paffing  over  fuch  aa 
extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with  cold,  that 
it  acquires  a  jnercing  keennefs,  which  it  retains  in  its  progrefs  through 
Vi^armer  climates ;  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach  the  guiph 
of  Mexico,  Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  a  north-wefterly 
wind  and  excefTive  cold  are  fynonymous  terms.  Even  in  the  mod  fultry 
weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating 
influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  no  lefs  violent  than 
fudden.  To  this  powerful  caufe  we  may  afcribe  the  extraordinary  do-, 
minion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  in-roads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in 
that  part  of  the  globe. 

*'  Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminifh  the  aflive  power  of  heat 
in  thofq  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics. 
In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direftion 
from  eaft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs  the  ancient  con^ 
tinent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  ftrctch  along  the  wcftern  fliore  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  colleded  from 
the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands  in  the  African  defarts. 
The  coaft  of  Africa  is  accordingly  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feds 
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Hm  niofl  fervent  hrat,  and  is  cxpofed  to  die  unmitigated  ardour  of  the 
torrid  zone.  But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  fuch  an  acceflion  of 
warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria, 
trp,verfes  the  Atlantic  ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  fiiore.  It 
is  cooled  in  its  paflage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water ;  and  is  felt  as  a  re- 
frefliing  gale  along  the  coafts  of  Brafil  and  Guiana,  rendering  thofe 
countries,  though  amongft  the  vvarmeft  in  America,  temperate,  when 
compared  with  thofe  which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa.  As  thi» 
wind  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets  with  immenfe 
plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts ;  or  occupied  by  large  rivers, 
marfhes,  and  ftagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable  de- 
gre^Df  heat.  At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north 
to  fouih  tlirough  the  whole  continent.  In  palling  over  their  elevated 
and  frozen  fuinmits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem 
cxpofed  by  their  fituation.  In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from 
Terra  Firma  weftward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is 
tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea ;  in 
others,  by  their  extraordinary  humidity ;  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous 
mountains  fcattered  over  this  tni6t.  The  iflands  of  America  in  the 
torrid  zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountainous,  and  are  fanned  alternately 
by  refrefhing  fea  and  land  breezes. 

*'  The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the  fouthern  limits  of 
America,  and  in  the  feas  beyond  it,  cannot  be  afccrtained  in  a  manner 
equally  fatisfying.  It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  a  vaft  continent,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Terra  Jnjlralis  Incognita,  lay  between  the 
■fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  antardlic  pole.  The  fame  prin- 
ciples which  account  for  the  extraordir.iry  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern 
regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  i« 
felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  immenfe  extent  o£ 
the  fouthern  continent,  and  the  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
T.'ere  mentioned  and  admitted  by  phiiofophers  as  caufes  fufficient  to  oc- 
cafion  the  unufual  fjnfatlon  cf  cohl,  and  the  flill  more  uncommon  ap- 
pearances of  frozen  fcas  in  that  region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary 
continent  to  which  fuch  influence  was  afcribed  having  been  fearched  for 
in  vain,  and  the  fpace  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having  been 
found  to  be  an  open  fea,  new  conjeclurcs  muft  be  forined  with  rcfpedl 
to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of  climate,  fo  extremely  different  from 
that  which  we  experience  in  countries  removed  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  oppofite  pole. 
No.  II.  M  *'  Tha 
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*'  The  moft  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  this  fuperior  degree  of  cold 
towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  feems  to  be  the  form  of  the 
continent  there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretches  from  St. 
Antonio  fouthvvards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St,  Julian  to  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan  its  dimenfions  are  much  contracted.  On  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides,  it  is  wa filed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  From  its  fouth- 
ern point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fea  ftretches  to  the  antardlic  pole. 
In  vvliichever  of  thefe  direftions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it 
approaches  the  Magellanic  regions,  by  paffing  over  a  vaft  body  of  water ; 
nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can  recover  any  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs  over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur  in 
rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftrifl  of  America  more 
ftmilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental  climate  ;  and 
hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  degree  of  fummcr-heat  with  places  in 
Europe  and  Afia,  in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The  north 
wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing 
over  a  freat  continent.  But,  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its  pofition, 
this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminifh  than  augment 
the  dep-vee  of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the 
termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  ftretches  nearly  in 
a  diredl  line  from  north  to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana,  Brafil, 
Paraouay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to  the  eaft  of  the  Magellanic 
regions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is 
fituated  confiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
America  an  increafe  of  heat  collefted  in  its  paffage  over  torrid  regions; 
but,  before  it  arrives  there,  it  mdft  have  fwept  along  the  fummit  of  the 
Andes,  and  come  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region." 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  is  its  excefiive  moif- 
ture  in  oeneral.  In  fome  places,  indeed,  on  the  weftera  coaft,  rain  is 
not  known ;  but,  in  all  other  parts,  the  moiftnefs  of  the  climate  is  as- 
remarkable  as  the  cold. — The  forefts  wherewith  it  is  every  where  co- 
vered, no  doubt,  partly  occafion  the  moillure  of  its  climate;  but  the 
moft  prevalent  caufe  is  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  ia  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  with  which  America  is  environed  on  all  fides.  Hence 
thofe  places  where  th.e  cantinent  is  narrov.eft  are  deluged  with  almoft 
■perpetual  rains,  accompanied  ^\•ilh  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by 
which  fome  of  them,  particularly  Porto  Bcllo,  arc  rendered  in  a  manner 
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This  extreme  moifture  of  the  American  di-natc  is  produtflive  of 
much  laro-er  rivers  there  than  in  any  otlicr  part  of  the  world.  The  Da- 
nube, the  Nile,  the  Indus,  or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparahlc  to  the 
Miffifllppi,  the  river  St.  Laurence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons ;  nor  are  fuch 
large  lakes  to  be  found  any  where  as  thofe  which  North  America  af- 
fords. To  the  fame  caufc  u  e  are  alfo  partly  to  afcribe  the  excefliv  e  luxu- 
riance of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  country.  In 
the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the  climate  is  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  woods  are  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye,  under  a  thick  covering  of  fluubs, 
herbs,  and  weeds. — In  the  northern  provinces,  the  forefts  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  the  fame  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  neverthelefs,  they 
afford  trees  much  larger  of  their  kind  tha.n  what  are  to  be  found  any 
where  elfe. 

From  the  coldnefs  and  the  moifliire  of  America,  an  extreme  malig- 
nity of  climate  has  been  inferred,  and  aflerted  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  his 
Rcchcrchi's  Philofcphiques.  Hence,  according  to  his  hypotliefis,  the  fmall- 
iicfs  and  irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  the  fize  and  enormous 
multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infers. 

But  the  fuppofed  fmallncfs  and  lefs  ferocity  of  the  American  animals, 
the  Abbe  Clavigero  obfcrves,  inftead  of  the  malignity,  demonftrates  the 
mildnefs  and  bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to  BufFon,  at  whofe 
fountain  Mi  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe  teftimony  he  has  availed 
himfelf  againft  Don  Pemetty.  BufFon,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  produces  the  fmallnefs  of  the  American  animals  as  a  cer- 
tain argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America^!  in  treating 
afterwards  of  favage  animals,  in  Tom.  II.  fpeaks  thus :  "  As  all  things, 
even  the  moft  free  creatures,  are  fubjeft  to  natural  laws,  and  animals  as 
well  as  men  are  fubjefted  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  foil,  it  appears 
that  the  fame  caufes  which  have  civilized  and  polifhed  the  human  fpecies 
in  our  climates,  may  have  likewife  produced  fimilar  efFefts  upon  other 
fpecies.  The  wolf,  which  is  perhaps  the  fierceft  of  all  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  temperate  zone,  is  however  incomparably  lefs  terrible  than  the 
tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  the  white  bear 
and  hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air  and  the  earth 
are  more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther, 
are  not  terrible  but  in  the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  if  fiercenefs, 
joined  to  cruelty,  made  their  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they 
*  have  only  fuffered  the  influence  of  the  climate :  under  a  milder  fky, 
their  nature  alfo  has  become  more  mild.  From  climes  which  are  im- 
moderate in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes,  poifons, 
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and  all  thofe  plants  whofe  qualities  are  ftrong.  The  temperate  earth,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  only  things  which  are  temperate ;  the  mildeft 
herbs,  the  moft  wholefome  pulfe,  the  fweeteft  fruits,  the  moft  quiet  ani- 
mals, and  the  moft  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of  this  happy  clime. 
As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  the  earth  and  plants  make  animals;  the 
earth,  the  plants,  and  the  animals,  m.ake  man.  The  p'nyfical  qualities  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  on  other  animah,  depend,  though  moi« 
remotely,  on  the  fanie  caufes  which  influence  their  difpofitioHS  and  cuf- 
toms.  This  is  the  greateft  proof  and  demonftration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  intemperate  climes 
every  thing  is  exceifive ;  and  that  fize  and  form,  which  appear  fixed  and 
determinate  qualities,  depend,  notwithftanding,  like  the  relative  (jMali- 
ties,  on  the  influence  of  climate.  The  fize  of  our  quadrupeds  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  an  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  fca-horfe.  The 
lar'Tcfl:  of  our  birds  are  but  fmail,  if  compared  with  the  oltrich,  the  con- 
dore,  and  cafoarc."  So  far  M.  BufFon,  whofe  text  we  have  copied,  be- 
caufe  it  is  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Paw  writes  againft  the  climate  of 
Am.erica,  and  to  BufFon  himfelf  in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  intemperate  climes,  and 
fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  temperate  climes,  as  M.  BufFon  has  here 
cftablifhed;  if  mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and  cuftoms 
of  animals,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malignity  of  the  climate 
of  America  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  nerceneis  of  its  animals;  he 
ou'^ht  rather  to  have  deduced  the  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  f. Taller  fize  and  lefs  fierce- 
nefs  of  the  American  animals,  with  refpedl  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent, 
are  a  proof  of  their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the  clim.e, 
as  M.  de  Paw  would  ha^e  it,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  argue  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  climate  of  Europe  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs 
of  its  animals,  compared  with  thofe  of  Africa.  If  a  philofopher  of  the 
country  of  Guinea  fliould  undertake  a  work  in  imitation  of  M.  de  Paw, 
with  this  title,  Recherchcs  Philofophijues  fur  Ls  Eiiropcein,  he  nright  avail 
himfelf  of  the  fame  argument  which  M.-  de  Paw  ufes,  to  demonflratc  the 
malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa. 
The  climate  of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
(duftion  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  found  incomparably  fmaller,  and 
more  cowardly  than  ours.  What  are  the  horf^^  and  the  ox,  the  largeft  of 
its  animals,  compared  with  our  elephants,  our  rhinocerofes,  our  fea- 
horfes,  and  our  camels  ?  What  are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or  intrepi- 
dity, compared  with  our  crocodiles  ?  Its  wolves,  its  bears,  the  mofl 
dreadful  of  its  wild  beafts,  when  befideour  lions  or  tygers  ?  its  e^igle,  its 
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-vultures,  aiidcran:S;  if  ccmpared  with  our  oflriches,  appear  only  like 
hens. 

As  to  the  enormous  nze  and  prodigious  multiplication  of  the  infei^j 
and  other  little  noxious  animals,  "  The  furface  of  the  earth  (fays  M.  dc 
Paw,  infected  by  putrefadion,  was  over-run  with  lizards,  ferpents^  rep- 
tiles, and  infeds  monfirous  for  fize,  and  the  aftivity  of  their  poifon, 
which  they  drew  from  the  copious  juices  of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that 
was  corrupted  and  abandoned  to  itfelf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  became 
fliarp,  like  the  milk  in  the  breaft  of  animals  which  do  not  exercifc  the 
virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs,  butterflies,  beetles,  fpide^s^ 
frogs,  and  toads,  were  for  the  moft  part  of  an  enormous  corpulence  in 
their  fpecies,  and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  Panama 
is  infefted  with  ferpents,  Carthagena  with  clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Por- 
tobello  with  tcads,  Su-inam  with  kakerlacas,  or  cucarachas ,  Guadaloupe, 
and  the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Quito  with  niguas  or 
chegocs,  and  Lim.a  with  lice  and  bugs.  The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico, 
and  the  emperors  of  Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjccts 
of  thofe  infefts  which  fed  upon  them,  than  the  impofition  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lice,  Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full 
of  them  in  the  palace  of  Montezuma.''  But  this  argument,  exaggerated 
as  it  is,  proves  nothing  agaiufl  the  climate  of  Amciica,  in  general,  much 
lefs  agai-iit  that  of  Mexico.  There  leing  fome  lands  in  America,  in 
which;  on  account  of  their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infefls  are  found,  and  excelTively  multiplied,  will  prove  at  mofc,  that  in 
fomiC  places  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  infecled,  as  he  fays,  with  putrefac- 
tion ;  but  not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  „r  that  of  all  America,  io  .linking, 
uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  itfelf.  If  fuch  a  dedudion 
were  juft,  M.  de  Pav/  might  alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent 
is  barren,  and  ftinks ;  as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodigious  mul- 
titudes of  monftrous  infefts,  noxious  reptiles,  and  vile  animals,  as  in 
the  Philippine  ifles,  in  many  of  thofe  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  fe- 
veral  countries  of  the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fome 
of  Europe.  The  Philippine  ifles  are  infefted  with  enormous  ants  and 
monftrous  butterflies,  Japan  with  fcorpions,  fouth  of  Afia  and  Africa 
with  ferpents,  Egypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies  of 
ants,  Holland  with  field-rats,  Ukrania  with  toads,  as  M.  de  Paw  himfe'rf 
affirms.  In  Italy,  the  Campagna  di  Roma  "(although  peopled  for  fo 
many  ages),  with  vipers ;  Calabria  with  tarantulas ;  the  fiiorcs  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  with  clouds  of  gnats;  and  even  in  France,  the  population 
of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  ancient,  whofe  lands  are  fo  well  cultivated, 
arid  whofe  climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared,  a  few 
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years  ago,  according  to  M.  Buffbn,  a  new  fpecies  of  fielA-mice,  Ingtr 
than  the  common  kind,  called  by  him  Surmulots,  w  hich  have  multiplied 
exceedingly,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his  Com- 
pendium of  the  Hiftory  of  Infeds,  numbers  77  fpecies  of  bugs,  which 
are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  That  large  capital,  as  Mr. 
Bomare  fays,  fvvarms  with  thofe  difguflful  infecls.  It  is  true,  that  there 
are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitude  of  infefts,  and  filthy  vermin, 
make  life  irkfome ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch 
excefs  of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place,  at  leaft  there  cannot 
be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this  caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  continent,  which  are  attefted  by  Thecphraftus,  Varro,  Pli- 
ny, and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one  place  in  Gaul,  and 
the  locufts  another  in  Africa.  One  of  the  Cyclades  was  depopulated  by 
mice ;  Amiclas,  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents ;  another  place,  near  to 
Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifonous  ants ;  and  another  by  fcolopen- 
dras;  and  not  fo  diftant  from  our  own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going 
to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  e^^traordinary  multiplication 
or  rats,  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French  author. 

With  refpe(5l  to  the  fize  of  the  infeifls,  reptiles,  and  fuch  animals, 
M.  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  tellimony  of  Mr.  Dumont,  who,  in  his 
Memoirs  on  Louifiana,  fays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they 
weigh  37  French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates  the  bellow- 
ing of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fays  (in  his  anfvver  to  Don  Per- • 
netty,  cap.  17.)  that  all  thofe  who  have  written  about  Louifiana  from 
Henepin,  Le  Clerc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  contradifted 
each  other;  fometimes  on  one  and  fometimcs  on  another  fubjeft.  In 
fadl,  neither  in  the  old  or  the  new  continent  are  there  frogs  of  37 
pounds  in  weight ;  but  there  are  in  Afia  and  Africa,  ferpents,  butter- 
flies, ants,  and  other  animals  of  fuch  monftrous  fize,  that  they  exceed  all 
thofe  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  new  world.  We  know  very- 
well,  that  fome  American  hiftorian  fay?,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpecies 
of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  which  attrad  men  with  their 
breath,  and  fwallow  them  up;  but  we  know  alfo,  that  feveral  hiftorians, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  report  the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Afia, 
and  even  fomething  more.  Magafthenes,  cited  by  Pliny,  faid,  that  there 
were  ferpents  found  in  Afia,  fo  large,  that  they  fwallowed  entire  flags  and 
bulls.  Metrodorus  cited  by  the  fame  author,  afiirms,  that  in  Afia  there 
were  ferpents  which,  by  their  breath,  attrafted  birds,  however  high  they 
were  or  quick  their  flight.  Among  the  moderns,  Gemelli,  in  Vol.  V. 
of  his  Tour  of  the  World,  when  he  treats  of  the  animals  of  the  Philip- 
pine ifles,  fpeaks  thus :  ''  There  arc  ferpents  in  thefe  iflands  of  immode- 
rate 
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tate  iize  ;  there  is  one  called  Ibithi,  very  long,  which  fufpending  itfelf 
hy  the  tail  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  waits  till  flags,  bears,  and  alfo  men 
pafs  by,  in  order  to  attraft  them  with  its  breadth,  and  devour  them  at 
once  entirely  :"  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  very  ancient  fable 
has  been  common  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  aHcctl,  In  what  country  of  America  could  M.  de 
Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  fulum,  rc- 
fpefling  which  Hernandez  affirms,  that  they  were  fix  fingers  broad  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth  ?  Who  has  ever  feen  in  America  butterflies  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  Boinbon,  Ternate,  the  Philippine  ifles,  and  all  the 
Indian  archipelago  ?  The  largefl  bat  of  America  (native  to  hot  fhady 
countries),  which  is  that  called  by  BufFon  'vampiro,  is,  according  to  him, 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon,  Ln  rongitte,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as 
large  as  a  raven ;  and  the  vuufette,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a 
large  hen.  Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from  tip  to  tip  three 
Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Gemelli,  who  meafured  it  in  the  Philippine 
ifles,  fix  palms.  M.  BufFon  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of  the 
AfiatiQ  bat  over  the  American  fpecies,  but  denies  it  as  to  number, 
Gemelli  fays,  that  tliofe  of  the  ifland  of  I-uzon  were  fo  numerous  that 
they  darkened  the  air,  and  that  the  noife  which  thev  made  with  their 
teeth,  in  eating  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  diflance  of  twor 
miles.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  talkiug  of  ferpents,  "  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  the  New  World  has  fhown  any  ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which 
Mr.  Adanfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of  Africa."  The  greateft  ferpent 
found  in  Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fearch  made  hy  Hernandez,  was  18 
feet  long  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  Bom.are  fays  is  33  feet  in  length;  nor  with  the  a7Mcaniacia  o( 
Ceylon,  which  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  33  feet  long;  nor 
with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa,  mentioned  by  the  fame  author.  Laflly, 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  multitude  and  fize  of  the  American  in- 
fers is  fully  as  weighty  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmallnefs  and 
fcarcity  of  quadrupeds,  and  both  detcd  the  fame  ignorance,  or  rathef 
the  fame  voluntary  and  Hudied  forgetfulncfs,  of  the  things  of  the  old 
continent. 

With  refpeft  to  what  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tribute  of  lice  in 
Mexico,  in  that  as  well  as  in  many  other  things  he  difcovers  his  ridicu- 
lous credulity.  It  is  true  that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  maga- 
zines of  the  palace  of  king  Axajacatl.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Montezuma 
impofed  fuch  a  tribute,  not  on  ail  his  fubjcdls,  however,  but  only  on 
thofe  who  were  beggars ;  not  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude 
of  thofe  infcfts,  as  M.  de  Paw  afHrras,  but  becaiife  Montezuma,  who 
2  coull 
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•ould  not  fufTer  Idlenefs  in  Ins  fubjefts,  refolved  that  that  rniferaUe  fc* 
of  people,  who  could  not  labour,  (hould  at  lead  be  occupied  in  loufing 
themfelves.  This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tribute; 
as  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  and  other  hiftorians  relate  ;  and  nobody 
ever  before  thought  of  that  which  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  merely  becaufe  it 
fuited  his  prcpofterous  fyftem.  Thofe  difgufting  infefts  pofTibly  abound 
as  much  In  the  hair  and  cloaths  of  American  beggars,  as  of  any  poor  and 
uncleanly  low  people  in  the  world  :  but  there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  any 
fovereign  of  Europe  was  to  exaft  fuch  a  tribute  from  the  poor  in  his 
dominions,  not  only  bags,  but  great  veflels  might  be  filled  with  them. 

Aborigenes.  At  the  time  America  was  difcovered,  it  was  found 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  no  lefs  different  from  thofe  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world,  than  the  climate  and  natural  productions  of  this  con- 
tinent are  different  from  thofe  of  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa.  One  great 
peculiarity  In  the  native  Americans  is  their  colour,  and  the  identity  of 
it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  In  Europe  and  Afia, 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  northera  countries  are  of  a  fairer  complexion 
than  thofe  who  dwell  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  torrid  zone,  both 
in  Africa  and  Afia,  the  natives  are  entirely  black,  or  the  next  thing  to 
it.  This,  however,  muft  be  undcrftood  with  fome  limitation.  The 
people  of  Lapland,  who  inhabit  the  uioft  northerly  part  of  Europe,  "are 
by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  nor  are  the  Tartars 
fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude.  Neverthelefs,  a  Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with  an 
Abyflinian,  and  a  Tartar  if  compared  with  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
iflands. — In  America,  this  diftinftion  of  colour  was  not  to  be  found. 
In  the  torrid  zone  there  were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones  there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  them  were  of  a  kind 
of  red  copper  colour,  which  Mr.  Forfter  obferved,  in  the  Pefferays  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  to  have  fomething  of  a  glofs  refembling  that  metal. 
It  doth  not  appear,  however,  that  this  matter  hath  ever  been  inquired 
into  with  fufficlent  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of 
South  America,  where  the  continent  is  widefl,  and  confequently  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun  the  moft  powerful,  have  never  been  compared  with 
thofe  of  Canada,  or  more  northerly  parts,  at  Icaft  by  any  perfon  of 
credit.  Yet  this  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that  In  many  inftance* 
too,  before  it  could  be  afferted  (o  pofi lively  as  moil:  authors  do,  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  difference  of  complexion  among  the  natives  of 
America.  Indeed,  fo  many  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerning  them, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  moft  fimpk 
fads.      If  wc  may  believe   the  Abbe  Kaynal,  the  Californians  ar« 
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fwarthier  than  the  Mexicans;  and  fo  pofitive  is  he  in  this  opinion,. that 
iie  gives  a  reafon  fot  it.    "  This  dliTcrence  of  colour,"  fays  he,  "  proves, 
that  the  civilized  life  of  fociety  fubverts,  or  totally  changes,  the  order 
and  laws  of  nature,  fince  we  find,  under  the  temperate  zone,   a  favaga 
people  that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Robertfon  clalTes  all  the  inhabitants  of  Spanifli 
America  too-ether  with  regard  to  colour,  whether  they  are  civilized  or 
uncivilized  ;  and  when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  colour  more  than  others.     The  general  appearance 
of  the  indigenous  Americans  in  various  diftrifts  is  thus  defcribed  by  the 
Chevalier  Pinto  :  "  They  are  all  of  a  copper  colour,  with  fome  diverfity 
'of  fhade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  equator,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  territory  in  which  they  reHde. 
Thofe  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  marfhy 
low  lands  on  the  coaft.     Their  face  is  round  ;  farther  removed,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  fhape.     Their  forehead  is  fmall ; 
the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face ;  their  lips  thick  ;  their 
nofe  flat ;  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour,  fmall,  but  capable  of 
difcerning  objefls  at  a  great  diflance.     Their  hair  is  always  thick  and 
fleek,   and  without  any  tendency  to  curl.     At  the  firft  afpeft^  a  South 
American  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent ;   but,  on  a  more  attentive 
view,   one  difcovers  in  his  countenance  fomething  wild,  diflruflful  and 
fuUen." 

The  following  account  of  the  native  Americans  Is  given  by  Don  Anto- 
nio Ulloa,  in  a  work  intitled  Memolres  phihfophiqncs,   hijloriques^   et 
phyjiques,  concernant  la  decou'verte  de  V  Amerique,  lately  pubUfhed. 
The  American  Indians  are  naturally  of  a  colour  bordering  upon  red. 
Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fun  and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordi- 
nary dufky  hue.     The  temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
influence  in  this  refpeft.     There  is  no  perceptible  difFerence  in  com- 
plexion between  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  and  thofe  of  the  low  parts 
of  Peru  ;   yet  the  climates  are  of  an  extreme  ditFerence.     Nay,  the 
Indians  who  live  as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fcuth  or  north  of  the 
equator,  are  not  to  be  diftinguifbed,  in  point  of  colour,  from  thofe  im- 
mediately under  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features  and  perfon,  which, 
more  or  lefs,  charafterlfeth  them  all.  Their  chief  diftinftions  in  thefe 
refpeds  are  a  fmall  forehead,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eye-brows, 
little  eyes,  the  nofe  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the  upper  lip ;  a 
broad  face,  large  ears,  black,  thick,  and  lank  hair;  the  legs  well  formed, 
the  feet  fmall,  ths  body  thick  and  mufcular  j  little  or  no  beaxd  on  the 
No,  11,  N  ikce. 
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face,  and  that  little  never  extending  beyond  a  fmall  part  of  the  chin  and 
ppper  lip.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  this  general  defcription  cannor 
apply,  in  all  its  parts,  to  every  individual ;  but  all  of  them  partake  {o 
much  of  it,  that  they  may  eafily  be  diflinguifhcd  even  from  the  mulat- 
toes,  who  come  neareft  to  them  in  point  of  colour. 

The  refemblance  among  all  the  American  tribes  is  not  lefs  remarkable 
in  refpeft  to  their  genius,  charafter,  manners,  and  particular  cuftoms. 
The  moft  diftant  tribes  are,  in  thefe  refpefts,  as  fimilar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  painting  their  bodies 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpecies  of  earth.  The  mine  of  Guanca- 
yelica  was  formerly  of  no  other  ufc  than  to  fupply  them  with  this  ma- 
terial for  dyeing  their  bodies ;  and  the  cinnabar  extraded  from  it  was 
applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe.  The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  Canada 
have  the  fame  paffion ;  hence  minium  is  the  commodity  moft  in  demand 
there. 

It  may  feem  fingular  that  thefe  nations,  whofe  natural  colour  is  red, 
fhould  affeft  the  fame  colour  as  an  artificial  ornament.  But  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  they  do  nothing  in  this  refpefl  but  what  correfponds  to 
the  praftice  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  iludy  to  heighten  and  difplay  to  ad- 
vantage the  natural  red  and  white  of  their  coniplexions.  The  Indians 
of  Peru  have  now  indeed  abandoned  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies : 
but  it  was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and  it  ftill  remains  the  cuftom  of  all  thofe  tribes  who  have 
preferved  their  liberty.  The  northern  nations  of  America,  befides  thf' 
red  colour  which  is  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  v/hite,  blue,  and 
green,  in  painting  their  bodies. 

The  adjuftmcnt  of  thefe  colours  is  a  matter  of  as  great  confideration 
with  the  Indians  of  Louifiana  and  the  vail:  regions  extending  to  the 
north,  as  the  ornaments  of  drefs  among  the  moll  poliflicd  nations.  The 
bufinefa  itfclf  they  call  MaSiachcr,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  apply  all  their 
talents  and  afiiduity  to  accomplilli  it  in  the  moft  finifned  manner.  No 
lady  of  the  greateft  fafnion  ever  confulted  her  mirror  with  more  anxiety, 
than  the  Indians  do  while  painting  their  bodies.  The  colours  are  ap- 
plied wiih  the  iitmoft  accuracy  and  addrefs.  Upon  the  eye-lids,  pre- 
cifcly  at  the  root  of  the  eye-Iafl;es,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the 
fmallcft  thread  ;  the  fame  upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the  noftrils,  the 
eve-brows,  and  the  earsj  of  which  \.\',\  they  cve;i  follow  all  the  inflex- 
ions and  infinuofitics.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  hca,  they  diftribute  various 
figures,  in  all  which  the  red  prcJuminatcs,  and  the  othi-r  colours  arc  af- 
forted  i'o  as  to  throw  it  out  to  lac  bcft  advantage.  The  neck  alfo  re- 
ceives 
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ceives  its  proper  ornaments :  a  thick  coat  of  vermilion  commonly  dif- 
ringuilhes  the  checks.  Five  or  fix  hours  are  roquilite  for  accompliOiing 
all  this  with  the  nicety  which  they  afFeft.  As  their  lirft  attempts  do  not 
always  fucceed  to  their  with,  they  cfflice  them,  and  begin  a-ncvv  upon  a 
better  plan.  No  coquette  is  more  fallidious  in  her  choice  of  ornament, 
none  more  vain  when  the  important  adjuftment  is  finifhed.  Tlieir  de- 
light and  felf-fatisfaiTiion  are  then  fo  great,  that  the  mirror  is  hardly  ever 
laid  doun.  An  Indian  MaSIahed  to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the 
human  fpecies.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  are  left  in  their  natural 
ftate,  and,  excepting  what  is  called  a  cachccul,  they  go  entirely  naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for  bravery,  or  other 
qualiiications,   are   dilHnguilhed  by   figures   painted   on  their  bodies. 
.They  introduce  the  colours  by  making  punftures  on  their  fkins,  and  tlic 
.extent  of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  is  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
ploits they  have  performed.     Some  paint  only  their  arms,  others  both 
.  their  arms  and  legs ;  others  again  their  thighs,  while  thofe  who  have  at- 
tained the  funimit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies  painted  from 
the  waift  upwards.     This  is  the  heraldry  of  the  Indians ;  the  devices  of 
which  are  probably  more  exaftly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  perfons 
who  bear  them  than  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Befides  thcfe  ornaments,  the  warriors  alfo  carry  plumes  of  feathers  on 
their  heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles.  Thefe  likewife  are  tokens  of  valour, 
and  none  but  fuch  as  have  been  thus  diftinguifhed  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
civilized  or  favagc.  The  only  employment  of  thofe  who  have  preferved. 
their  independence  is  hunting  and  fifliing.  In  fome  diftrifts  the  womea 
exercife  a  little  agriculture  in  raifing  Indian  corn  and  pompions,  of 
which  they  form  a  fpecies  of  aliment,  by  bruifing  them  together:  they 
alfo  prepare  the  ordinary  beverage  in  ufe  among  them,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  tim.e,  of  the  children,  of  whom/the  fathers  take  no  charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of  South  America 
practice  what  is  called  the  urcu  (a  word  which  among  them  fignifies 
eleoiai'ion).  It  confiils  in  throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  upon  the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to  above  the  - 
eye ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eye-brows  are  entirely  covered.  The 
fame  cuflom  takes  place  in  the  Northern  countries.  The  female  inhabi- 
tants of  both  regions  tie  the  reft  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  exadly  on  the 
fame  fafhion,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed  the  cfFcft  of  mutual  imitation. 
T'his  however  being  impoflible,  from  the  vaft  diftance  that  feparates 
tliem,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  whole  of  America 
being  originally  planted  with  one  race  of  people. 

I' J  z  Tihi» 
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This  cuftom  does  not  take  place  among  the  males.  Thofe  of  the 
higher  parts  of  Peru  wear  long  and  flowing  hair,  which  they  reckon  a 
great  ornament.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it 
fhort,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  a  circumftance  in  which 
they  imitate  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  pluck  out 
their  hair  by  the  root,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  forwards,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  large  forehead,  otherwife  denied  them  by  nature.  The  reft  of 
their  hair  they  cut  as  (hort  as  polTible,  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
feizing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and  alfo  to  prevent  them  from  eafily  getting 
their  fcalp,  fliould  they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners. 

The  whole  race  of  American  Indians  is  diftinguiflied  by  thicknefs  of 
Ikin  and  hardnefs  of  fibres;  circumftances  which  probably  contribute  to 
that  infenfibility  to  bodily  pain  for  which  they  are  remarkable.     An  in- 
flance  of  this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  who  was  under  the  ne- 
ccfiity  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone.    This  operation,  In  ordinary 
cafes,  feldom  lafts  above  four  or  five  minutes.     Unfavourable  circum- 
ftances in  his  cafe  prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of  27  minutes. 
Yet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  tokens  of  the  extreme  pain  com- 
monly attending  this  operation  :  he  complained  only  as  a  perfon  docs 
who   feels   fome  flight   uneafincfs.      At   laft  the  flone    was  extracted. 
Two  days  after,   he  exprefled  a  dcfire  for  food,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
from  the  operation  he  quitted  his  bed,  free  from  pain,  although  the 
wound  v/as  not  yet  thoroughly  clofed.     The  fame  want  of  fenflbility  is 
obferved  in  cafes  of  fraftures,  wounds,  and  other  accidents  of  a  fimilar 
nature.     In  all  thefe  cafes  their  cure  is  eafily  eirefted,  and  they  feem  to 
fufFer  lefs  prefent  pain  than  any  other  race  of  inen.     The  fiCuUs  that 
have  been  taken  up  in  their  ancient  burying-grounds  are  of  a  greater 
thicknefs  than  that  bone  is  commonly  found,   being  from  fix  to  fe\ea 
lines  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fuperhcies.     The  fame  is  remarked  as 
to  the  thicknefs  of  their  flcins. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  comparati\e  infenfibility 
to  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and  flrongcr  organization  than  that  of  other 
nations.  The  eafe  with  which  they  endure  the  feverities  of  climate  is 
another  proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  live 
amidft  perpetual  frofl  and  fnow.  Although  their  cloathing  is  very  flight, 
they  fupport  this  inclement  temperature  without  the  leaft  inconvenience. 
Habit,  it  is  to  be  confeflied,  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  this,  but 
much  alfo  is  to  be  afcribcd  to  the  compaft  texture  of  their  fkins,  wliich 
defend  them  from  the  imprefTion  of  cold  through  their  pores. 

The  northern  India.is  refemble  them  in  this  rcfped.  The  utmoll 
rigours  of  the  winter  fcafon  do  not  prevent  them  from  following  the 

chace 
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chace  almoft  naked.  It  is  true,  they  wear  a  kind  of  woolen  cloak,  or 
fometimes  the  flcin  of  a  wild  beaft,  upon  their  (houlders ;  but  befides 
that  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  body,  it  would  appear  that  they 
yfe  it  rather  for  ornament  than  warmth.  In  fat?:,  tl^iCy  wear  it  indif- 
criniinately,  in  the  fevcritics  of  \\  inter  and  in  the  fultricfl:  heats  of  fum- 
mer,  when  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  fufTer  any  but  the  flighteft 
cloathing.  They  even  frequenliy  throw  afide  this  doak  when  they  go 
a-hunting,  that  it  may  not  embarrafs  them  in  tjaverfuig  their  forefts* 
where  they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrov.'th  would  take  hold  of  it; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  they  flide  fmoothly  over  the  furface  of  their 
naked  bodies.  At  all  times  they  go  v/ith  their  heads  uncovered,  with- 
out fuffering  the  leaft  inconvenience,  either  from  the  cold,  or  from  thofi; 
iou/)s  de Jole'ily  \vhicli  in  Louifiana  are  fo  often  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  climates. 

Dress.  The  Indians  of  South  America  diftinguiih  therafelvesby  mo-, 
dern  dreffeSjin  which  they  affed  various  tafles.  Thofe  of  the  high  country, 
and  of  the  valleys  in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Spanifli  fafnion.  InikaJ 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  coarfc  double  cloth,  the  weight  of  whicli 
neither  feems  to  incommode  them  when  they  go  to  warmer  climates, 
nor  does  the  accidental  v/ant  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  moll  piercing  cold  reigns.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  always  bare,  if 
we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the  (kins  of  oxen.  The  inhabitants 
of  South  America,  compared  with  thofe  of  North  America,  are  defcrib- 
ed  as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame  ;  lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts 
of  their  mind ;  of  gentler  difpofitions,  more  addifted  to  pleafure,  and 
funk  in  indolence. — This,  however,  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  Many 
©f  their  nations  are  as  intrepid  and  enterprifing  as  any  others  on  the 
whole  continent.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  Oroonoko,  if  a 
warrior  afpires  to  the  pofl  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a  long 
faft,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  obferved  by  the  moft  abftemious  hermit. 
At  the  clofe  of  this  the  chiefs  afiemble;  and  each  gives  him  three  lafhes 
with  a  large  whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  almoft  flayed. 
Jf  he  betrays  the  leaft  fymptom  of  impatience,  or  even  of  fenfibility,  he 
is  difgraced  for  ever,  and  rejefled  as  unworthy  oi  the  honour.  After 
fome  interval,  his  conftancyis  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He 
is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bound  fail: ;  and  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  venomous  apts,  whofe  bite  cccafions  a  violent  pain  and  in- 
flam.mation,  are  throwu  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  ftand 
around  the  hammock ;  and  whilft  thefe  cruel  infeds  faften  upon  the 
moft  fenfible  parts  of  b's  body,  a  figh,  a  groan,  or  an  involuntary  motion 
cxprefTire  of  what  hg-  fufters,  v.-ould  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of 

which 
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which  he  is  ambitious.  Even  after  this  evidence,  his  fortitude  is  not 
deemed  to  be  fufficiently  aft-ertained,  till  he  has  ftood  another  tefl:  more 
fevere,  if  pofTible,  than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham- 
mock, and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto,  A  fire  of  (linking 
herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved 
in  fmoke.  Though  fcorched  and:almoft  fuiFocated,  he  muft  continue  to 
endure  this  with  the  fame  patient  infcnfibility.  Many  perifh  in  this 
efiay  of  tlieir  firmnefs  and  courage ;  but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  ap- 
plaufe,  receive  the  enfigns  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity, 
and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe  be- 
haviour, in  the  moil  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour  to  their  country. 
In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal 
nor  fo  fevere  :  Though,  even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire,  and  by 
infults,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  either. 

Manners  and  Customs.  Of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  North 
Americans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  moft  confident  account 
^at  can  be  collected  from  the  beft  informed  and  moft  impartial  writers. 
When  the  Europeans  firft  arrived  in  America,  they  found  the  Indians 
quite  naked,  except  thofe  parts  which  even  the  moft  uncultivated  people 
ufually  conceal.  Since  that  time,  l.ov.-ever,  they  generally  ufe  a  coarfe 
blanket,  which  they  buy  of  the  neighbouring  planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabins  are  made  of  flakes  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  the 
floor  cither  on  mats  or  the  fli.ins  of  M'ild  beafts.  Their  diihes  are  of 
timber;  but  their  fpoons  arc  made  of  the  fliuUs  of  wild  oxen,  and  their 
knives  of  flint,  A  kettle  and  a  large  plate  conuitute  almoft  all  the 
whole  utenfils  of  the  family.  Their  diet  confifls  chiefly  in  what  they 
procure  by  hunting;  and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  is  likcwife  one  of  their 
moft  common  kinds  of  food.  The  moft  honourable  furniture  amongft 
them  is  the  fcalps  of  their  enemies ;  with  thofe  they  ornament  their 
huts,  which  are  cfteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort  of 
fpoils. 

The  charader  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  cjrcum- 
ftances  and  way  of  life.  A  people  who  arc  conftantly  employed  in  pro- 
curing the  means  of  a  precarious  fubfiftence,  who  live  by  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engager]  in  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours, cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high 
fiow  of  fpirits.  The  Indians  therefore  arc  in  general  grave  even  to  fad- 
nefs ;  they  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  j^ieculiar  to  fome  nations 
of  Europe,  and  tliey  dcfpife  it.  Their  bthaviou£  to  thofe  about  them  is 
3  regularj 
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regular,  modeft,  and  refpeifttul.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  ajnurcment,  of 
which  that  of  faying  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  moft  confidcrable, 
they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have  fomething  important  to  obferve ; 
and  all  their  adions,  words,  and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  fome 
meaning.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoft  continually- 
engaged  in  purfuits  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance. 
Their  fubfiftence  depenci's  entirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their 
hands ;  and  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  may- 
be loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to  the  defigns  of  their  enemies.  As 
they  have  no  particular  objedl  to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than 
another,  they  fly  wherever  they  expeft  to  find  the  necefTaries  of  life  in 
greateft  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  effedls  of  agriculture  and  arts, 
they  have  none.  The  different  tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafcn 
extremely  fmall,  when  compared  with  civilized  focieties,  in  which  in- 
duftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united  a  vaft  number  of 
individuals,  v/hom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another. 
Thefe  fmall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfc  dirtance;  they  are  fcparated  by  a 
defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  almoft  bound- 
lefs  forefts. 

Government.  There  is  eftablifhed  in  each  foeiety  a  certain  fpecies  of 
government,  which  over  the  v.-hole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  ex- 
ceeding little  variation ;  becaufe  over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  man- 
ners and  way  of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts,  riches, 
or  luxur)',  the  great  inftruments  of  fubjeiftion  in  polifiied  focieties,  aa 
American  has  no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderabic 
among  his  companions,  but  by  fuperiority  in  perfsnal  qualities  of  bodv 
or  mind.  But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  lavifti  in  her  perfonal  dif- 
tindions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  mucli  equat, 
and  will  defire  to  remain  fo.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing  paf- 
iion  of  the  Americans;  and  their  government  under  the  influence  of  this 
fentiment,  is  better  fecured  than  by  the  wifeft  political  regulations. 
They  are  very  far,  hov.-ever,  from  defpifing  all  fort  of  authority  j  they 
•are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  v/ifdom,  which  experience  has  conferred 
on  the  aged,  and  they  inlift  under  the  banners  of  the  chief  in  whofe  valour 
and  military  addrefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In 
every  fociety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  confidered  the  power  of  the  chief 
and  of  the  elders;  and  according  as  the  government  inclines  more  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a 
fpecies  of  atiftocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are  moft  engaged  in 
war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally  predominant;  becaufe  the  idea 
of  havm^  a  military  leader  was  the  firft  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and' 
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the  continual  exigencies  of  the  ftate  requiring  fuch  a  leader,  will  con* 
tinue  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance  it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather 
perfuafive  than  coercive  ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  officers  of  juftice,  and 
one  aft  of  ill-judged  violence  would  pull  him  from  the  throne.  The 
ciders,  in  the  other  form  of  government,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes,  indeed,  there  are  a  kind 
of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  influence  being  conftantly  augmented  by 
time,  is  more  conliderable.  But  this  fource  of  power,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  v/hich  we  annex  to  the  merit  ©four  con- 
temporaries that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  very  common 
among  the  natives  of  America.  In  moft  countries,  therefore,  age  alone 
IS  fufficicrrt;  for  acquiring  refpeft,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age 
which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  Is  the  only  fource  of  knowledge 
among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe  perfons  bufinefs  is  conduced 
with  the  utmoft  flmpliclty,  and  which  may  recal  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  antiquity  a  pidure  of  the  moft  early  ages.  The  heads  of  fa- 
milies meet  together  In  a  houfe  or  cabin  appointed  for  the  purpofe. 
Here  the  bufinefs  Is  difcuficd ;  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftin- 
gulflied  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  dlfplay- 
ino-  thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  exprefs  them- 
felves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftyle,  llronger  than  refined,  or  rather  foftened, 
nations  can  well  bear,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often  ex- 
tremely natural  and  expreifive.  When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and  they 
happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  they  appoint  a  feafl:  upon  the  oc- 
caflon,  of  which  almoll  the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feafl:  Is  ac- 
companied with  a  fong,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their 
forefathers  are  celebrated.  They  have  dances  too,  though,  like  thofe 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind  ;  and  their  mufic 
and  dancing  accompany  every  feafl. 

To  affift;  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  fmall  fliells,  or  beads,  of 
different  colours,  each  reprefenting  a  particular  objeft,  which  is  marked 
by  their  colour  and  arrangement.  At  the  conclufion  of  every  fubjedl 
on  which  they  difcourfe,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign  flate,  they  de- 
liver one  of  thofe  belts;  for  If  this  ceremony  fhould  be  omitted,  all  that 
they  have  fald  pafles  for  nothing.  Thofe  belts  are  carefully  depofited 
in  each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation;  and  to  them  they  oc- 
cafionally  have  recourfe,  when  any  public  contefl:  happens  with  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  Of  late,  as  the  materials  of  which  thofe  belts  are  mad* 
have  become  fcaice,  they  often  give  fome  ik'in  in  place  of  the  wampum 
(the  name  of  tltc  bcads)>  and  receive  in  return  prefents  of  a  more  va- 
luable. 
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M'able  kind  from  our  commlffionort ;  for  they  never  confider  a  treat}-  as 
of  any  weight,  unlefs  every  article  in  it  be  ratified  by  fuch  a  gratiuca- 
tion. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations,  foattered  as 
they  are  at  an  immenfe  diltance  from  one  another,  meet  in  their  excur- 
fions  after  prey.  If  their  fubfifts  no  animofity  between  them,  which 
feldom  is  the  cafe,  they  behave  in  the  moft  friendly  and  courteous  man- 
ner; but  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  flate  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been  no 
previous  intercourfe  between  them,  all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed 
tnemies,  and  they  fight  with  the  moft  favage  fury. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men  ;  as  to 
every  other  concern,  and  even  the  little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left 
to  the  women.  Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  war,  when 
it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  interference,  is  either 
to  revenge  themfelves  for  the  death  of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire 
prifoners,  who  may  affift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt 
into  their  fociety.  Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken  by  fome  private 
adventurers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the  whole  community.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  all  the  yoting  men  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no 
one  is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclination],  give  a  bit  of  wood  to 
the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  delign  to  accompany  him  ;  for  every  thing 
among  thofe  people  is  tranfafted  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and 
many  forms.  The  chief  who  is  to  condud:  them  fafts  feveral  days, 
during  which  he  converfes  with  no  one,  and  is  particularly  careful  to 
obferve  his  dreams;  which  the  prefumption  natural  to  favages  gene- 
rally renders  as  favourable  as  he  could  defire.  A  variety  of  other  fu- 
perftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obfcrved.  One  of  the  moft  hideous  is 
fetting  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an  emblem  that  they  are  going  out 
to  devour  their  enemies;  which  among  fome  nations  muft  formerly 
have  been  the  cafe,  fince  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear  terms, 
and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  ancient  ufage.  Then  they  difpatch 
a  porcelanc,  or  large  fhell,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  They  think  that  thofe  in  their 
alliance  muft  not  only  adopt  their  enmities,  but  have  their  refentment 
wound  up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.  And  indeed  no  people 
carry  their  friendftiip  or  their  refentment  fo  far  as  they  do ;  and  this  is 
what  ft^oukl  be  expe(fled  from  their  peculiar  circumftances:  that  prin- 
ciple in  human  natnre  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  focial  affedllons,  ads 
with  fo  much  the  greater  force  the  more  it  is  reftrained.  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee  few  objeds  an  I  few  pcrfons, 
become  w^anderfuUy  attached  to  thofe  objevl*  and  perfon^  and  cannot 
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be  deprived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves  miferable.  Their  ideas 
are  too  confined  to  enable  them  to  entertain  juft  fentiments  of  humanity, 
or  univerfal  benevolence.  But  this  very  circiimftance,  while  it  makes 
them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree  towards  thofe  with  whom 
they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to  their  particular  friendfnips,  and  to 
the  common  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe 
different  tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  at- 
tending to  this  refleftion,  fome  fafts  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite 
our  wonder  without  informing  our  reafon,  and  we  Ibould  be  bewildered 
in  a  number  of  particulars,  feemingly  oppofite  to  one  another,  without 
being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe  from  which  they  proceed. 

Having  finifhed  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  and  the  dar 
appointed  for  their  fetting  out  on  the  expedition  being  arrived,  they 
take  leave  of  their  friends,  and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatever 
moveables  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendfhip ;  after  which  they 
proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and  female  relations  walking  before, 
and  attending  them  to  fome  diftance.  The  warriors  march  all  dreffed 
in  their  fineft  apparel  and  moft  fliowy  ornaments,  without  any  order. 
The  chief  walks  flowly  before  them,  fmging  the  war-fong,  while  the 
reft  obferve  the  moft  profound  filence.  When  they  come  up  to  their 
>v'omen,  they  deliver  them  all  their  finery,  and  putting  on  their  worft 
clothes,  proceed  on  their  expedition. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  ftandard,  which  is  generally 
fome  beaft,  bird,  or  fifli.  Thofe  among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bear, 
otter,  wolf,  tortoife,  and  eagle ;  and  by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are  ufually 
diftinguifiied.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe  animals  pricked  and 
painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and  when  they  march  through 
'the  woods,  they  commonly,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  reprefentation 
of  their  enfign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign  :  marking 
at  the  fame  time  the  number  of  fcalps  or  prifoners  they  have  taken. 
Their  military  drefs  is  extremely  fingular.  They  cut  oif  or  pull  out  all 
their  hair,  except  a  fpot  about  the  breadth  of  two  Englifli  crown-pieces, 
uear  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  entirely  deftroy  their  eye-brows.  The- 
lock  left  u})oa  their  heads  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of  which 
is  (lifiened  and  adorned  with  wampum,  beads,  and  feathers  of  various 
kinds  the  whole  being  tvviiled  into  a  form  much  refembling  the  modern 
pompoon.  Their  heads  are  painted  red  down  to  the  eye-brows,  and 
fprinkled  over  with  white  down.  The  griiUes  of  their  ears  are  fplit 
almoft  quite  round,  and  dillcndcd  with  wires  or  fplinters  fo  as  to  meet 
and  tie  together  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thcfe  are  alfo  hung  with  or- 
naments, and  j;en(jralJy  bear  the  reprefentation  of  fome  bird  or  beaft. 
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TtheJr  nofes  are  likewife  bored  and  Ining  with  trinkets  of  beads,  and 
their  faces  painted  with  various  colours  fo  as  to  make  an  awful  appear- 
ance. Their  breads  are  adorned  with  a  gorget  or  medal,  of  brafs, 
copper,  or  fome  other  metal ;  and  that  dreadful  weapon  the  fcalping- 
knife  hangs  by  a  firing  from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention,  to 
give  and  to  avoid  a  furprife  ;  and  indeed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all 
nations  in  the  world.  Accuftomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the  fo- 
refts,  having  their  perceptions  ftiarpened  by  keen  neceffity,  and  living 
in  every  refpeft  according  to  nature,  their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree 
of  acutenefs  which  at  firft  view  appear*  incredible.  They  can  trace  out 
their  enemies  at  an  immenfe  diftance  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires,  which 
they  fmell,  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  impercep- 
tible to  an  European  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diflinguifh  with 
the  utmoft  facility.  They  can  even  diflinguifh  the  different  nations 
with  whom  they  arc  acquainted,  and  can  determine  the  precife  time 
when  they  paflcd,  where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glaffes, 
diftinguifh  footfteps  at  all.  Thefo  circumftances,  however,  are  of  fmall 
importance,  becaufe  their  enemies  arc  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them. 
When  they  go  out,  therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any 
thing  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  difcovery.  They  light 
no  fire  to  warm  themfclvcs  or  to  prepare  their  victuals :  they  lie  clofe  to 
the  ground  all  the  day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night;  and  marching 
along  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the 
trafts  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who  preceded  him.  When  they  halt 
to  refrefh  themfelves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and 
bpat  up  every  place  where  they  fufped  an  enemy  to  lie  concealed.  In 
this  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  villages  of  their  foes ;  and  while  the 
flower  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in  hunting,  maffacre  all  the  children, 
women,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as  many,  as  they  can 
manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their  nation.  But 
when  the  enemy  is  apprifed  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms 
againft  them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  with- 
ercd  herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are  painted  to  refemble.  Then 
they  allow  a  part  to  pafs  unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremen- 
dous fhout;  rifing  up  from  their  ambufh,  they  pour  a  florm  of  mulket- 
bullets  on  their  foes.  The  parry  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.  Every 
one  fhelters  himfelf  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe 
party,  as  foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond 
fire.  Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the  one  party  is  fo  much 
weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of  farther  refiltance.    But  if  the  force  oa 
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fide  continues  nearly  equal,  the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  favages,  inflamed  by 
the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be  reftrained.  They  abandon 
their  diftant  war,  they  rufh  upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets  in 
their  hands,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infulting  their  enemies 
with  the  bittereft  reproaches.  A  cruel  combat  enfues,  death  appears  in 
a'  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized 
nations  to  behold,  but  which  rcufe  the  fury  of  favages.  They  trarople, 
they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  wal- 
lowing in  their  blood  like  wild  beafts,  and  fometimes  devouring  their 
flefli.  The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  refinance  ;  then  the  pri- 
foners  are  fecured,  thof^  unhappy  men,  whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  times 
more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors 
"  fet  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft.  They 
approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to  their  own  village ;  a  mef- 
fenger  is  fent  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful 
fliricks,  come  out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hufoands.  When 
they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice  to  the  elders,  a  circum- 
ft'antial  account  of  ever)-  particular  of  the  expedition.  The  orator  pro- 
claims aloud  this  account  to  the  people ;  and  as  he  mentions  the  names 
of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  fhrieks  of  the  women  are  redoubled.  The 
men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  each  is  moft  connected  with  the 
deceafed  by  blood  or  friendfhip.  The  laft  ceremony  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  viftory  ;  each  individual  then  forgets  his  private  misfortunes, 
and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  the  nation  ;  all  tears  sre  wiped  from  their 
eyes,  and  by  an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  d  moment  from 
the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But  the  treatment 
of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time  remains  undecided,  is  what  ■ 
chiefly  charafterifes  the  fivages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  aife<ftions  or  refent- 
ments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall  focieties,  connefted  within  them- 
felves  by  the  firmeft  ties,  their  friendly  affedions,  which  g\o\\r  with  the 
moft  intenfe  warmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  village,  feldom  ex- 
tend beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  | 
and  their  refentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  in- 
jured them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners,  who  have 
themfelves  the  fime  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conquerors, 
and  are  prepared  for  them.  The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  at- 
tends him  to  the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  diftribution  made  by 
the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.-  If  thofe 
who  receive  him  have  their  family  weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents, 
they  adopt  the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a  member. 

But 
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But  if  they  have  no  occafion  for  him,  or  their  refentment  for  the  loft 
of  their  friends  be  too  high  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  connedcd  witb 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fcntence  him  to  death.  All  thofe 
nvho  have  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fentence  being,  colleftcd,  the  whole 
nation  is  afiembled  at  the  execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.  A 
fcafFold  is  ercfted,  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the  ftake,  where  they 
commence  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cruelty 
with  the  mod  undaunted  courage.  Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide, 
are  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  refined  and  exquifite 
tortures.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his  bod}',  and  gradually  ap* 
proach  the  more  vital  parts.  One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots, 
one  by  one;  another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  flefli 
with  his  teeth;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  is,  into  the  bowl 
of  a  pipe  made  red-hot,  which  he  fmokes  like  tobacco  ;  then  they  pound 
his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  flones ;  they  cut  circles  about 
his  joints,  and  gafhes  in  the  flefhy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which  they  fear  im- 
mediately wich  red-hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them  alter- 
nately ;  they  pull  off  this  fiefh,  thus  mangled  and  roailed,  bit  by  bit, 
devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood 
in  an  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the 
Hefh,  they  twill  the  bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and 
fnapping  them,  whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  their 
limbs  in  every  way  that  can  increafe  the  torment.  This  continues  often.- 
five  or  fix  hours ;  and  fometimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  favage,  days 
together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  tc* 
their  fury,  and  to  think  what  new  torments  they  ihall  inflid,  and  to 
refrcfh  the  ftrength  of  the  fufFerer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  va- 
fiety  of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  into  ib  prpfound  a  fleep,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him,  and  renew  his  fufFer- 
ings.  He  is  again  faftened  to  the  ftake,  and  again  they  renew  their 
cruelty  ;  they  fiick  him  all  ov|er  with  fmall  matches  of  wood  that  eafily 
takes  fire,  but  burns  flowly  ;  they  continually  run  fliarp  reeds  into  every 
part  of  his  body;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruft  out 
his  eyes;  and  laftly,  after  having  burned  his  flcfn  from  the  bones  with 
flow  fires;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  It  is  all  but  one 
\t'ound;  after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  c:ury 
nothing  human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  flcin  from  the  head,  and 
poured  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  (kull — ■ 
they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch  ;  who,  blind,  and  ftaggering  with 
pain  and  weaknefs,  affaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and 
ilones,  now  up,  now  down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  ftep,  runs 
3  "  hither 
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hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compaffion,  or 
weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  dagger.  The 
body  is  then  put  into  a  kettle,  ^and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fuccecd- 
ed  by  a  feaft  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and 
transformed  into  fomething  worfe  than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in 
this  fcene  of  horror;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit 
round  the  ftake,  fmoaking  and  looking  on  without  the  leaft  emotion. 
What  is  moft  extraordinary,  the  fufterer  himfelf,   in  the  little  intervals 
of  his  torments,  fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converfes  with 
his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters.     Indeed,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  execution,  there  feems  a  conteft  which  fhall  exceed,  they  in  in- 
fiifting  the  moft  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmncfs 
and  conftancy  almoll  above  human  :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a  dif- 
tortion  of  countenance  efcapes  him;  he  poiTc lies  his  mind  entirely  in 
the  midft  of  his  torments ;  lie  recounts  his  own  exploits ;  he  informs 
them  what  cruelties  he  has  inflided  upon  iheir  countrymen,  and  threat- 
ens them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death ;  and,  though  his 
reproaches  exaf^Teratc  them  to  a  perfeft  niadnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he 
continues  hjs  infults  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting, 
pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquifite  methods,  and  more  fenfible  parts  of 
the  body  to  be  affliftcd.     The  women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well 
as  the  men;  and  it  is  as  rare  fcr  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwife  as  it 
would  be  for  any  European  to  fuller  as  pji  Jndian.    Such  is  the  wonderful 
power  of  an  early  inftitution,  and  a  ferocious  thirit  of  glory.     *'  I  am 
brave  and  intrepid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormentors) ; 
I  do  not  fear  death^  nor  any  kind  of  tortures ;  thofc  who  fear  them  arc 
cowards ;  they  are  Icfs  than  women ;  life  is  nothing  to  thofe  that  have 
courage  :  May  ray  enemies  be  confounded  v\-irh  dcfpair  and  rage !  Oh  I 
that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  iheir  blood  to  the  laft  drop," 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  ncr  the  inflexibility  on  the 
other,  are  among  themfelves  matter  of  aftonifiiment :  for  vengeance,  and 
fortitude  in  the  midft  of  torment,  are  duties  which  they  confider  as 
fecred  ;  they  arc  the  efFcds  of  their  earlieft  education,  and  depend  upon 
principles  inftilled  into  them  from  their  infancy.  On  all  other  occafions 
tlicy  are  humane  and  compafiionate.  NoUiing  can  exceed  the  warmth 
of  their  afFeftion  towards  their  friends,  who  confift  of  all  thofe  who  live 
in  the  fame  village,  or  art^  in  alliance  with  it ;  among  thefc  all  things  arc 
common  ;  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  poflefling 
very  diftinft  notions  of  feparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  flrcngth  of  their  attachment;  becaufc  in  every  thing  elfc,  with  their 
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lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends. 
Their  houfes,  their  provifions,  even  their  young  women,  arc  not  enough 
to  oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe  fucceedcd  ill  in  his  hunting  ? 
Has  his  harveft  failed  ?  or  is  his  horfe  burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  efFeft 
of  his  misfortunes,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience 
the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended, 
the  American  is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fentiments,  he  appears  re- 
conciled, until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprife  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
executing  an  horrible  revenge.  No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allaj- 
his  refentment ;  no  diftance  of  place  great  enough  to  proteft  the  objeft  ; 
he  crofles  the  fteepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the  moft  imprafticablc 
forefts,  and  traverfes  the  moll  hideous  bogs  and  defarts  for  feveral 
hundreds  of  miles;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue 
of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirft,  with  patience  and 
eheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifmg  his  enemv)  on  whom  he  exercifes  the 
moft  (hocking  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flelh.  To  fuch  ex- 
tremes do  the  Indians  pulh  their  friendfhip  or  their  enmity ;  and  fuch 
indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charader  of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpefting  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  pidlure, 
did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  friendfhip,  which  principally 
appears  by  the  treatment  of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  fociety 
is  cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole :  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand 
ceremonies  are  pradifed,  denoting  the  moft  lively  forrow.  No  bufinefs 
is  tranfafted,  however  preffing,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the 
dead  are  performed.  The  body  is  wafiicd,  anointed,  and  painted. 
Then  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous  bowlings,  intermixed 
with  fongs  which  celebrate  the  great  aftions  of  the  deceafed  and  his  an- 
ceftors.  The  men  mourn  In  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  The  whole 
village  is  prefent  at  the  Interment,  and  the  corpfe  is  habited  in  their 
pioft  fumptuous  ornaments.  Clofe  to  the  body  of  the  defund  are  placed 
his  bows  and  arrows,  with  whatever  he  valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  a 
quantity  of  provifion  for  his  fubfiftence  on  the  journey  which  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  take.  This  folemnity,  like  every  other,  is  attended  with  feaft- 
ing.  The  funeral  being  ended,  tlie  relations  of  the  deceafed  confine 
themfelves  to  their  huts  for  a  confiderable  time  to  indulge  tlieir  grief. 
After  an  interval  of  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the  grave,  repeat  their  for- 
row,  new  clothe  the  remains  of  the  body,  and  ad  over  again  all  the  fo- 
lemnitles  of  the  funeral. 

Among  the  various  token*  of  their  regard  for  their  deceafed  friends, 
the  raoft  remarkable  is  what  they  call  x!astfeaji  of  the  dead,  or  the  fenji 
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ff  fouls.  The  day  for  this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their 
chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which  may  enable  them  to  cele- 
■brate  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  the  neighbouring  nations  are 
invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  At  this  time,  all  who  have 
died  fmce  the  preceding  feaft  of  the  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  graves^ 
Even  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  vil- 
lages are  diligently  fought  for,  and  condufted  to  this  rendezvous  of  the 
dead,  which  exhibits  a  fcene  of  horror  beyond  the  power  of  dcfcrip- 
tion.  When  the  feaft  is  concluded,  the  bodies  are  dreffed  in  the  fineft 
Ikins  which  can  be  procured,  and  after  being  expofed  for  fome  time  in 
•this  pomp,  are  again  committed  to  the  earth  with  great  folemnity,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  funeral  games. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  charac- 
ter, gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  religion,  Areficoui,  or  the  god  of  battle, 
is  revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  they  invoke  before  they 
go  into  the  field  ;  and  according  as  his  difpofition  is  more  or  lefs  favour- 
able to  them,  they  conclude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Sonie 
nations  worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  ;  among  others  there  are  a  number  of 
traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
gods  :  traditions  which  rcfemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  ftill 
more  abfurd  and  inconfiftent.  But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians ;  and  except  when  they  have  fome  immediate  occafion 
for  the  afliftance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.  Like 
all  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  ftrongly  addidled  to  fuperftition. 
They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or 
fpirits,  who  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  particular,  that  our  difeafes 
proceed  ;  and  it  is  to  the  good  genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The 
minifters  of  the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phyficians 
among  the  favages.  Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  inlpired  by  the 
good  genii,  moft  commonly  in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of 
4'uture  events ;  they  are  called  in  to  the  afhflance  of  the  fick,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  whether  they  will  get  over  the 
<lifeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  mufl  be  treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are 
extremely  fimple  in  their  fyftem  of  phyfic,  and,  in  almofl  every  difeafe, 
.diredl  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  patient  is  inclofed  in  a, 
Barrow  cabin,  in  the  midfl  of  which  is  a  Itone  red-hot;  on  this  they 
thro,w  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  his  own 
fweat.  Then  they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio,  and  plunge  him  fud- 
denlyinto  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method,  which  cofts  many  their 
Jives,  oftqn  performs  very  extraordinary  cures.     The  jugglers  ha\  e  likc- 
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wife  the  ufe  of  fome  fpeclfics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  all  the  favages 
are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  ajiplication  of  herbs.  But  the 
power  of  thefe  remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonies 
with  which  they  are  admlniftered. 

Though  the  women  generally  bear  the  laborious  part  of  domeftic 
economy,  their  condition  is  far  from  being  fo  flavifh  as  it  appears.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greateft  refpedl  is  paid  by  the  men  to  the  female  fex. 
The  women  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  (hare  in  all  delibe- 
rations which  concern  the  ftate.  Polygamy  is  praftifed  by  fome  nations, 
but  is  not  general.  In  moft,  they  content  themfelves  with  one  wife ; 
but  a  divorce  is  admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery.  No  nation  ot  the  Ame- 
ricans is  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  which  there  are  many  ceremo- 
nies ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom 
with  a  plate  of  their  corn.  The  women,  though  before  incontinent, 
are  remarkable  for  chaftity  after  m.arriage. 

Libertyj  in  its  full  extent,  being  the  darling  paffion  of  the  Indians, 
their  education  is  directed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cherifh  this  difpofitioii 
to  the  utmoft.  Hence  children  are  never  upon  any  account  chaftifed 
with  blows,  and  they  are  feldom  even  reprimanded.  Reafon,  they  fay, 
will  guide  their  children  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  it,  and  before 
that  time  their  faults  cannot  be  very  great  :  but  blows  might  damp 
their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  by  the  habit  of  a  flavilh  motive  to  aftion. 
When  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like  command,  dependence, 
or  fubordination ;  even  ftrong  perfuafion  is  induftrioufly  with-held  by 
thofe  who  have  influence  among  them.— No  man  is  held  in  great  efteem, 
uslcfs  he  has  increafed  the  ftrength  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  or 
adorned  his  hut  with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

Controverfies  among  the  Indians  are  few,  and  quickly  decided.  When 
any  criminal  matter  is  fo  flagrant  as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is 
brought  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the  great  council ;  but  in  ordinary 
.  cafes,  the  crime  is  either  revenged  or  compromifed  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. If  a  murder  be  committed,  the  family  which  has  loft  a  rela- 
tion prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the  offender.  They  often  kill  the 
murderer ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  iaft  perfon  flain 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and  to  have  the  fame  right 
to  vengeance  as  the  other  party.  In  general,  however,  the  offender  ab- 
fents  himfelf ;  the  friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thofe  of 
the  perfon  that  has  been  murdered.  The  head  of  the  fanjily  at  length 
appears  with  a  number  of  prefents,  the  delivery  of  which  he  accompa- 
nies with  a  formal  fpeech.  The  whole  ends,  as  ufual,  in  mutual  feaft- 
ings,  fongs,  and  dances,  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of  the 
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fame  family  or  cabin,  that  cabin  has  the  full  right  of  Judgment  withiH 
itfelf,  either  to  punifh  the  guilty  with  death,  or  to  pardon  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  give  fome  recompence  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  llain, 
Inftances  of  fuch  a  crime,  however,  very  feldom  happen ;  for  their  at- 
tachment to  thofe  of  the  fame  family  is  remarkably  ftrong,  and  is  faid  to 
produce  fuch  friendfliips  as  may  vie  with  the  mod  celebrated  in  fabulous 
antiquity. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Indian  nations ; 
but  every  tribe  has  fomething  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Among  the  Hurons 
and  Natchez,  the  dignity  of  the  chief  is  hereditary',  and  the  right  of 
fuccefTion  in  the  female  line.  When  this  happens  to  be  extin<5l,  the 
moft  refpedable  matron  of  the  tribe  makes  choice  of  whom  fhe  pleafes 
to  fucceed. 

The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  feveral  fachems  or  chiefs,  eleded  by 
the  different  villages ;  as  are  alfo  the  Creeks  and  Chaftaws.  The  two 
latter  punifh  adultery  in  a  woman  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  which  they 
will  not  fuffer  to  grow  till  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  feafon ;  but  the 
Illinois,  for  the  fame  crime,  cut  off  the  womens  nofes  and  ears. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  formed  into  a  fort  of  empire ;  and  the 
emperor  is  eleded  from  the  eldeft  tribe,  which  is  that  of  the  Ottowa- 
waws.  He  has  the  greateft  authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on 
the  continent  fince  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
perfon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  defign  of  uniting  all  the  Indian 
»aticns  under  his  fovereignty  ;  but  he  mifcarried  in  the  attempt. 

In  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a  great  age,  although  it  is 
not  poffible  to  know  from  themfelves  the  exaft  number  of  their  years. 
It  was  alked  of  an  Indian,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age 
h-e  was  of?  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon  putting  the  quef- 
tion  in  a  different  form,  by  reminding  him  of  certain  circumftanccs  in 
former  times.  My  machu,  faid  he,  fpoke  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  the 
Incas ;  and  he  had  feen  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  reply,  there 
mull  have  elapfed,  from  the  date  of  his  machu's  (his  grandfiither's)  re- 
membrance to  that  time,  a  period  of  at  leaft  232  years.  The  man  who 
made  this  reply  appeared  to  be  1 20  years  of  age  :  for,  bcfidcs  the 
whitenefs  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  almoft  bent  to  the  ground  ; 
without,  however,  ihowing  any  other  marks  of  debility  or  fuitcring. 
This  happened  in  1764.  ""1  his  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  un- 
interrupted health,  is  probably  the  eonfcquence  in  part  of  their  vacancy 
from  all  ferious  thought  and  employment,  joined  alfo  with  the  robuft 
texture  and  conformation  of  their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  did 
not  dellroy  one  another  in  their  almolt  perpetual  wars,  and  if  their 
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habits  of  intoxication  were  not  fo  univerfal  and  incurable>  they  would 
be,  of  all  the  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the  globe,  the  moft  likely  to 
prolong,  not  only  the  bounds,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  animal  life  to  their 
utmoft  duration. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  other  pi(flures  which  have  been  given  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.     The  vices  and  defeifls  of  tlie 
American  Indians  have  by  feveral  writers  been  moft  unaccountably  ag- 
gravated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality   denied    them.     Their 
cruelties  have  been  already  defcribed  and  accounted  for.     The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  an  Algonquin  woman  we  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  thirft  of  blood.     That  nation  being  at  war  with 
the  Iroquois,  fhe  happened  to  be  made  prifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one 
of  the  villages  belonging  to  them.     Here  fhe  was  ftripped  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their  cabins.     In  this  con- 
dition fhe  remained  ten  days,  the  favages  fleeping  round  her  every  night. 
The  eleventh  night,  while  they  were  afleep,  fhe  found  means  to  difengage 
one  of  her  hands,  with  which  fhe  immediately  freed  herfelf  from  the 
ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.     Though  fhe  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
efcaping  unperceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  flip  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies.     The  attempt  was 
manifeftly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  ;  yet,   fnatching  up  a  hatchet, 
fhe  killed  the  favage  that  lay  next  her ;  and,  fpringing  out  of  the  cabin, 
concealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  fhe  had  obferved  the  day  before. 
The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon  alarmed  the  other  favages,  and  the 
young  ones  immediately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her. — Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  direfted  their  courfe  one  way,  and  that  no  favage  was 
near  her,  fhe  left  her  fandluary,  and,  flying  by  an  oppofite  direction,  ran 
into  a  forefl  without  being  perceived.     The  fecond  day  after  this  hap- 
pened, her  footfteps  were  difcovered,  and  they  purfued  her  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  the  third  day  fhe  difcovered  her  enemies  at  her  heels. 
Upon  this  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water;  and,  diving  among 
fome  weeds  and  bulrufnes,  fhe  could  juft  breathe  above  water  without 
being  perceived.     Her  purfuers,  after  making  the  moft  diligent  fearch, 
were  forced  to  return. — For   35   days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe 
through  woods  and  defarts,  without  any  other  fuftenance  than  roots  and 
wild  berries.     When  fhe  came  to  the  river  St.  Lav^'rence,  fhe  made  with 
her  own  hands  a  kind  of  a  wicker  raft,  on  which  flie  croiled  it.     As  fhe 
went  by  the  French  fort  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well  knowing  where 
fhe  was,  fhe  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages;  and,  fearing  they  might 
be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the  woods,  where  flic  remained  till  funfet. — 
Continuing  her  courfe,  foon  after  flie  faw  Trois  Rivieres ;  and  was  then 
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clifcovered  by  a  party  whom  (he  knew  to  be  Hurons,  a  nation  in  alliance 
with  the  Algonquins.  She  then  fquatted  down  behind  a  bufli,  calling 
out  to  them  that  (he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  becaufe  Ihe  was 
naked.  They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket,  and  then  conduced  her 
to  the  fort,  where  (he  recounted  her  ftory. 

Perfonal  courage  has  been  denied  them.     In  proof  of  their  pufillani- 
mity,  the  following  incidents  are   quoted  from  Charlevoix  by  Lord 
Karnes,  in  his  (ketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man.     "  The  fort  de  Vercheres 
in  Canada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was,  in  the  year  1690,  attacked  by 
fome  Iroquois.     They  approached  filently,  preparing  to  fcale  the  pali- 
fade,  when  fome  mulket  (hot  made  them  retire.     Advancing  a  fecond 
time,  they  were  again  repulfed,  wondering  that  they  could  difcover  none 
but  a  woman,  who  was  feen  every  where.     This  was  Madame  de  Ver- 
cheres, who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if  fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon. 
The  hopes  of  ftorming  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it  occafioned  re- 
iterated attacks.     After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing  to  be  in- 
tercepted in  their  retreat.     Two  years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation 
appeared  before  the  fort  fo  unexpeftedly,  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter 
of  the  proprietor,  had  but  time  to  (hut  the  gate.     With  the  young 
woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier.     She  fhoued  herfelf 
with  her  a{ri(l:ant,  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimes  in  another; 
changing  her  drefs  frequently,  in  orvler  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a 
o-arrifon;  and  always  fired  op^^ortunely.     The  faint-hearted  Iroquois 
decamped  without  fucccfs." 

There  is  no  inftance,  it  is  faid,  either  of  a  fmgle  Indian  facing  an  in- 
dividual of  any  other  nation  in  fair  and  open  combat,  cr  of  their  jointly 
venturing  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes. 
Even  with  the  greatelt  fuperiorlty  of  numbers,  they  dare  not  meet  an 
open  attack.  Yet,  notwithllanding  this  want  of  courage,  they  are  ftill 
formidable;  r.ay,  it  has  been  known,  that  a  fmall  party  of  them  has 
routed  a  much  fuperior  body  of  regular  troops :  but  this  can  only  hap- 
pen when  they  have  furprifcd  them  in  the  faftnefTes  of  their  forefts, 
where  the  covert  of  the  wood  may  conceal  them  until  they  take  their 
aim  with  their  utmoft  certainty.  After  one  fuch  difcharge  they  imme- 
diately retreat,  without  leaving  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  route.  It  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed,  tliat  an  onfet  of  this  kind  muft  produce  confufion 
even  among  the  ftcadieft  troops,  when  they  can  neither  know  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie  in  ambulh. 

Perfidy  comhinei  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a  part  of  their 
charader.     Don  Ulloa  relates,  Tliat  the  Indians  of  the  country  called 
ifalchis,  in  Louifiani,  laid  a  plot  of  maflacring  in  one  night  ev^ry  indi- 
vidual 
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vidual  belonging  to  the  French  colony  eftablifhed  there.  This  plot 
they  aftually  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  good  underftanding 
that  fubfilled  between  tliem  and  thefe  European  neighbours.  Such  was 
the  fecrecy  which  they  obferved,  that  no  perfonhad  the  lead  fufpicion  of 
their  defign  until  the  blow  was  ftruck.  One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped, 
by  favour  of  the  darknefs,  to  relate  the  difafter  of  his  countrymen. 
The  companion  of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome  meafure  to 
his  exemption  from  the  general  maffacre.  The  tribe  of  Natches  had  in- 
vited the  Indians  of  other  countries,  even  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  to 
join  in  the  fame  confpiracy.  The  day,  or  rather  the  night,  was  fixed, 
on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  attack  on  the  French  colonifts. 
It  was  intimated  by  fending  a  parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lefs  numerous  ac- 
cording to  the  local  diftance  of  each  tribe,  wirfi  an  injunftion  to  abftraft 
one  rod  daily ;  the  day  on  which  the  laft  fell  to  be  taken  away  beincj 
that  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan.  The  women  were  partners  of 
the  bloody  fecret.  The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diftributcd,  that  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happened  to  remain  in  the  cullody  of  a 
female.  This  woman,  either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  compaflion, 
or  by  the  commiferation  expreffed  by  her  female  acquaintances  in  the 
view  of  the  propofed  fcene  of  bloodfhed,  abftrafted  one  day  three  or 
four  of  the  rods,  and  thus  anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe's  proceeding 
to  the  execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.  The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  Natches  were  the  only  aftors  in  this  carnage;  their  diftant 
affociates  having  ftill  feveral  rods  remaining  at  the  time  when  the  former 
made  the  attack.  An  opportunity  was  thereby  give^i  to  the  colonifts  in 
thofe  quarters  to  take  meafures  for  their  defence,  and  for  preventing  a 
more  cxtenfive  execution  of  the  dellgn. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  fimilar  to  this  that  the  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  deftroyed  the  opulent  city  of  Log- 
rogno,  the  colony  of  Guamba}-a,  nnd  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro ;  and 
that  fo  completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place  thefe  fettle- 
ments  exifted,  or  where  that  abundance  of  gold  was  found  from  which 
the  laft-mentioned  city  took  the  addition  to  its  name.  Like  ravages 
have  been  committed  upon  I'lmperiale  in  Chili,  the  colonies  of  the 
Miftions  of  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma,  and  many  other 
places,  which  have  aftbrded  fcenes  of  this  barbarous  ferocity.  Thefe 
confpiracies  are  always  carried  on  in  the  fam.e  manner.  The  fecret  is 
inviolably  kept,  the  aftors  affcmble  at  the  precife  hour  appointed,  and 
every  individual  is  animated  with  the  fame  fanguinary  purpofes.  The 
males  that  fall  into  their  hands  are  put  to  death  with  every  ftiockinc; 
circumftance  that  can  be  fuggcfted  by  a  cool  and  determined  cruelty. 
3  The 
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The  females  are  carried  off,  and  preferved  as  monuments  of  their  vic- 
tory, to  be  employed  as  their  occafions  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelty  and  treacher}--,  it  is  faid,  be  juftly  afcribed 
to  their  fubjedlion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  feeing  the  fame  charafter,  belongs 
equally  to  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  continent,  even  thofe 
who'have  preferved  their  independence  moft  completely.  Certain  it  is, 
continues  he>  that  thefe  people,  with  the  moft  limited  capacities  for  every 
thing  elfe,  difplay  an  aftonifhing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlcty 
with  refpeft  to  every  objecl:  that  involves  treachery,  bloodfhed,  and 
rapine.  As  to  thefe,  they  feem  to  have  been  all  educated  at  one  fchool ; 
and  a  fecret,  referring  to  any  fuch  plan,  no  confideration  on  earth  can 
extort  from  them. 

Their  underftandings  alfc  have  been  reprefented  as  not  lefs  contempti- 
ble than  their  manners  are  grofs  and  brutal.  Many  nations  are  neither 
capable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurit)-;  nor  did  their  folicitude 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They  fet  no  value  upon  thofe  things  of 
which  they  viere  not  in  fome  immediate  want.  In  the  evening,  when  a 
Carib  is  going  to  reft,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  ham- 
mock ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  flighteft  trifle. 
At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North  American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  fuf- 
fered  fiora  the  cold,  fets  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erefting  a  comfortable  hut  to  proteft  him  againft  the  inclemency  of  the 
fucceeding  feafon  :  but  as  foon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he 
abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  till  the  return  of  the 
cold  compels  him  to  refume  it. — In  fhort,  to  be  free  from  labour  feems 
to  be  the  utmoft  wifli  of  an  American.  They  will  continue  whole  days 
ftretched  in  their  hammocks,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  without  changing 
their  poft^ure,  raifmg  their  eyes,  or  uttering  a  fmgle  word.  They  can- 
not compute  the  fucceffion  of  days  nor  of  weeks.  The  different  afpefls 
of  the  moon  alone  engage  their  attention  as  a  meafure  of  time.  Of  the 
year  they  have  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggefted  to  them  by 
the  alternate  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  winter ;  nor  have  they  the  leaft 
idea  of  applying  to  this  period  the  obvious  computation  of  the  months 
which  it  contains.  When  it  is  alked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru,  even  the 
moft  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of?  the  only  anfwer  he  can  give  is  the 
jiumber  of  caciques  he  has  fecn.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  only 
recollcdl  the  moft  diftant  of  thefe  princes  In  whofe  time  certain  circum- 
pumftances  had  happened  peculiarly  memorable,  while  of  thofe  that 
Jived  in  a  more  recent  period  they  have  loft  all  remembrance. 

The  fame  grofs  ftupidity  is  alledged  to  be  obfervable  in  thofe  Indians 
who  have  retained  their  original  liberty.     They  are  never  known  to  fix 
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the  dates  of  any  events  in  their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fuccefTion  of  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  arifcn  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination  takes 
in  only  the  prefent,  and  in  that  only  what  intimately  concerns  thcm- 
felves.  Nor  can  difcipline  or  inftrudion  overcome  this  natural  dcfeft 
of  apprehenfion.  In  fad,  the  fubjedled  Indians  in  Peru,  who  have  a 
continual  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  furniflied  with  curate* 
perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them  leffons  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  who  mix  with  all  ranks  of  the  civilized  fociety  eftabliJhed  among 
them,  are  almofl  as  ftupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen  who  have 
had  no  fuch  advantages.  The  Peruvians,  while  they  lived  under  the 
government  of  their  Incas,  preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkabl« 
events.  They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  regular  government,  defcribed  by  the 
hiftorians  of  the  conquefl:  of  Peru.  This  government  originated  entirely 
from  the  attention  and  abilities  of  their  princes,  and  from  the  regulations 
enafted  by  them  for  directing  the  conduft  of  their  fubjeds.  This  an- 
cient degree  of  civilization  among  them  gives  ground  to  prefume,  that 
their  leglflators  fprung  from  fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians ;  a  race  of  which  no  individual  feems  to  remain  in  the 
prefent  times. 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  faid  to  be  blended  with  their  ignorance  and 
treachery.  Notwithftanding  all  they  fuffer  from  Europeans,  they  ftill,, 
it  is  faid,  confider  themfelves  as  a  race  of  men  far  fuperior  to  their  con- 
querors. This  proud  belief,  arifing  from  their  perverted  ideas  of  excel . 
lence,  is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known  continent  of  America.  Thejf 
do  not  think  it  poiTible  that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  them- 
felves. When  they  are  detefted  in  any  of  dieir  plots,  it  is  their  com- 
mon obfervation,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  Varmcochas,  want  to  be  as  know- 
ing as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Louifiana,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  ars 
equally  vain  of  their  fuperior  underftanding,  confounding  that  quali(  y 
with  the  cunning  which  they  themfelves  conftantly  praiftife.  The  whole 
objeft  of  their  trciufadlions  is  to  over-reach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal. 
Yet  though  faithlefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of  prci- 
mife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans  feck  their  amity  bf 
prefents,  they  give  themfelves  no  concern  to  fccure  a  reciprocal  friendi- 
fhip.  Hence,  probably,  arifes  their  iJea,  that  they  muft  be  a  fuperi  ir 
race  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who  are  at  fuch  pui.is 
to  court  their  alliance  and  avert  their  enmity. 

Their  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  Tlie  free  tribes  vi 
favages  who  enter  into  conventions  with  the  Europeans,  it  is  obfervcS, 
are  accuftomed  to  make  long,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own 
Motions,  fablimc  har2,ngues,  but  \;-ithout  any  method  or  connedtion.    T'f.e 
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whole  is  a  coUedion  of  disjointed  metaphors  and  comparlfons.  Tlift 
light,  heat,  and  courfe  of  the  fun,  form  the  principal  topic  of  their  dif- 
courfe ;  and  thefe  unintelligible  reafonings  are  always  accompanied  with 
violent  and  ridiculous  geftures.  Niimberiefs  repetitions  prolong  the 
oration,  which,  if  not  interrupted,  would  laft  whole  days :  At  the  fame 
time,  they  meditate  very  accurately  beforehand,  in  order  to  avoid  men- 
tioning any  thing  but  what  they  are  defirous  to  obtain.  This  pompous 
faculty  of  making  fpeeches  is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  con- 
ceive themfelves  to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe  :  They  ima- 
gine it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them  the  favours  they  alk.  The 
fubjeded  Indians  converfe  precifely  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Prolix  and  te- 
dious, they  never  know  when  to  Hop ;  fo  that,  excepting  by  the  dif- 
ference in  language,  it  would  be  impoffible,  in  this  refpeft,  to  diftin- 
guilh  a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  moft  favage  diftridts 
to  the  northward. 

But  fuch  partial  and  detached  views  as  the  above,  were  they  even  free 
from  mifreprefentation,  are  not  the  juft  ground  upon  which  to  form  an 
ellimate  of  their  charadler.  Their  qualities,  good  and  bad  (for  they 
certainly  pofTefs  both),  their  way  of  life,  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  them, 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  their  condition,  ought  to  be  confidered  in 
conneftion,  and  in  regard  to  their  mutual  influence.  Such  a  view  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article :  from  which,  it  is 
hoped,  their  real  charafter  may  be  eafily  deduced. 

Many  of  the  difagreeable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anecdotes  juft  quoted, 
are  indeed  extradled  from  Don  iJlloa  :  an  author  of  credit  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  a  Spaniard,  and  evidently  biaffed  in  fome  degree  by  a  defire  to 
palliate  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
j&nd  with  regard  to  the  worft  and  leaft  equivocal  parts  of  the  American 
charaftcr,  cruelty  and  revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether  the 
inftances  of  thefe,  either  in  refpecl  of  their  caufe  or  their  atrocity,  be  at 
all  comparable  to  thofe  exhibited  in  European  hiftory,  and  ftaining  the 
•  annals  of  Chtlftendom  : — to  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves, at  their  firll  dlfcovery  of  America ;  to  thofe  indicated  by  the 
engines  found  on  board  their  mighty  Armada;  to  thofe  which,  in  cold 
Hood,  were  perpetrated  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna;  to  the  dragooning* 
cf  the  French  ;  to  their  religious  maflacrcs ;  or  even  to  the  lendtr  mer- 
c'es  of  the  Inquifition  ! 

Still  harlher,  however,  arc  the  dcfcriptions  given  by  Buffnn  and  de 
Fa-jo  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  continent,  in  which  the  moft  mortify- 
i;jg  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inferior  animals, 
is  alfcrtcJ  to  be  confpicuous.     Agaiuft  thofe  phiiofophers,  or  rather 

thecriftj,. 
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t!ieorIfts,  the  Americans  have  found  an  able  advocate  in  the  Abbe  Cla- 
<v}gero;  an  hiftorlan  whofe  fituation  and  long  refidence  In  America  af- 
forded him  the  befl;  means  of  information,  and  who,  though  himfelf  a 
Aibjefl  of  Spain,  appears  fuperior  to  prejudice,  and  difdains  in  his  de- 
fcription  the  gloffes  of  policy. 

Concerning  the  ftature  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  general, 
that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the  ftature  of  the  Caftillans,  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  them.  But  the  Abbe  Clavigero  evinces,  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  countries  lying  between  9  and  40  degrees 
cf  north  latitude,  which  are  the  limits  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 
are  more  than  five  Parifian  feet  in  height,  and  that  thofe  that  do  not 
reach  that  ftature  are  as  few  in  number  amongft  the  Indians  as  they  are 
amongft  the  Spaniards.  It  is  befides  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nations, 
as  the  Apaches,  the  Hiaqnefe,  the  Phnefc,  and  Cochimies,  are  at  leaft  as  tall 
as  the  talleft  Europeans;  and  that,  in  all  the  vaft  extent  of  the  New 
AVorld,  no  race  of  people  has  been  found,  except  the  Efquimanx,  fo  di- 
Eiinutive  in  ftature  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars,  in  the 
north  of  the  Old  Continent.  In  this  refpcdt,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
©f  the  two  continents  are  upon  an  equality. 

Of  the  fhape  and  charadler  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  the  Abbe  gives  a 
moft  advantageous  defcription  ;  which  he  afferts  no  one  who  reads  it  in 
America  will  contradift,  unlefs  he  views  them  with  the  eye  of  a  preju- 
diced mind.     It  is  true,  that  Ulloa  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Indians  of 
Quito,  he  had  obferved,  **  that  imperfeft  people  abounded  among  them; 
that  they  were  either  irregularly  diminutive,  or  monilrous  in  fome  other 
refpedl ;  that  they  became  either  infenfible,  dumb,  or  blind,  or  wanted 
fome  limb  of  their  body."     Having  therefore  made  fome  inquiry  re- 
fpefting  this  Angularity  of  the  Quitans,  the  Abbe  found,  that  fuch  de- 
fefts  were  neither  caufed  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  climate,  but  by 
the  mlftaTcen  and  blind  humanity  of  their  parents,  Vv'ho,  In  order  to  free 
their  children  from  the  hardfliips  and  toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians 
are  fubjefted  by  the  Spaniards,    fix  fome  deformity  or  wcaknefs  upon 
them  that  they  may  become  ufelefs :  a  circumftance  of  mifery  which 
does  not  happen  in  other  countries  of  America,   nor  in  thofe  places  o£ 
the  fame  kingdom  of  Quito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no  fuch  op, 
preffion.     M.  de  Paw,  and  in  agreement  with  him  Dr.  Robertfon,  fays, 
•hat  no  deformed  perfons  are  to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America; 
bccaufe,  like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,   they  put  to  death  thofe  chil- 
dren which  are  born  hunch-backed,  blind,  or  defedlve  in  any  limb;  but 
that  in  thofe  countries  where  they  are  formed  into  foclcties,  and  the  vi- 
•ilance  of  their  rulers  prevent  the  murder  of  fuch  infants,  the  number  of 
No.  ir.  Q^  their 
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their  deformed  individuals  is  greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  This  would  make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficulty 
if  it  were  true :  but  if,  poffibly,  there  has  been  in  America  a  tribe  of 
favages  who  have  imitated  the  barbarous  example  of  the  celebrated  La* 
cedemonians,  it  is  certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans ;  for  that  it  has  not  been 
the  practice,  at  leaft  with  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be 
dcmonftrated  from  the  atteftationsof  the  authors  the  beft  acquainted  with 
their  cuftoms. 

No  argument  againil  the  New  World  can  be  drawn  from  the  colour 
of  the  Americans:  for  their  colour  is  lefs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the 
Europeans  than  it  is  from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Afiatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfe  and  thick ;  on  their  face 
they  appear  to  have  little,  and  in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs  : 
but  it  is  an  error  to  fay,  as  M.  de  Paw  does,  that  they  are  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  hair  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
paffages  of  the  Philofophical  Refearches,  at  which  the  Mexicans,  and 
all  the  other  nations,  muft  fmile  to  find  an  European- philofopher  fo  eager 
to  diveft  them  of  the  drefs  they  had  from  nature.  Don  Ulloa,  indeed^ 
in  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair 
neither  grows  upon  the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive  at 
puberty,  as  it  does  on  the  reft  of  mankind ;  but  whatever  Angularity 
may  attend  the  Quitans,  or  occafion  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  among  the  Americans  in  general,  the  period  of  puberty  is  accom- 
panied with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  it  is  among  other  nations  of  the  world. 
In  faft,  with  the  North  Americans,  it  is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the 
body.  They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck  the  hair 
as  faft  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders  who  marry  their  women,  and  pre-- 
vail  on  them  to  difcontinue  this  praftice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame 
with  them  as  with  the  whites.  As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had  BufFon 
or  de  Paw  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cofts  them  to  pluck  out  by  the 
roots  the  hair  that  grows  on  their  faces,  they  would  have  feen  that  na- 
ture had  not  been  deficient  in  that  refpeft.  Every  nation  has  its  cuf- 
toms. **  I  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a  looking-glafs  in  his  hand 
(fays  Mr.  Jcfterfon),  examining  his  face  for  hours  together,  and  pluck- 
ing out  by  the  roots  every  hair  he  could  difcovcr,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  of  a  piece  of  fine  brafs  wire,  that  had  been  twifted  round  a  ftick,. 
and  which  he  ufed  with  great  dexterity." 

The  very  afpeft  of  an  Angolan,   Mandigan,  or  Congan,  would  have 
Ihockcd  M,  dc  Paw,  and  made  him  recal  that  c^nfure  which  he  pafTes 
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on  the  colour,  the  make,  and  the  hair  of  the  Americans.  What  can  be 
imagined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  vvhofe  body  emits  a  rank  fmell, 
whofe  Ikin  is  as  black  as  ink,  vvhofe  head  and  face  arc  covered  with 
black  v/ool  inftead  of  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  wkofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackiih,  and  whofe  nofe  is  flat  ?  Such  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  very  large  portion  of  Africa,  and  of  many  iQands  of  Afia. 
What  men  can  be  more  imperfeft  than  thofe  who  meafure  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  ftature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  flat,  the  nofe  comprefled, 
the  irides  yellowilh  black,  the  eye-lids  turned  back  towards  the  temples, 
the  cheeks  extraordinarily  elevated,  their  mouths  monfliroufly  large, 
their  lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  vifages  ex- 
tremely narrow  ?  Such,  according  to  Count  de  Buffon,  are  the  Lapland- 
ers, the  Zemblans,  the  Borandines,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars  in  the 
Eaft.  What  objefts  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too  long 
and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofes  thick  and  compreflTed,  their 
eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  cheeks  very  much  raifed,  their  upper  jaw 
low,  their  teeth  long  and  difunited,  eye-brows  fo  thick  that  they  fliade 
their  eyes.;  the  eye-lids  thick,  fome  briftles  on  their  faces  inftead  of 
beard,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs?  Such  is  the  pifture  Count  de  EufFon 
gives  of  the  Tartars;  that  is,  of  thofe  people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit  a 
trad  of  land  in  Afia  1200  leagues  long  and  upwards,  and  more  than  750 
broad.  Amongft  thefe  the  Calmucks  are  the  moft  remarkable  for  their 
deformity ;  which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernier,  they  are 
the  moft  brutal  m^en  of  all  the  univerfe.  Their  faces  are  fo  broad  that 
there  is  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  inches  between  their  eyes,  according  as 
Count  de  Buffon  himfelf  affirms.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  writers  on  thofe  re- 
gions, a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or  both  of  their  legs  as  thick  as  the 
body  of  a  man;  and  that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almoft  heredi- 
tar}'.  The  Hottentots,  befides  other  grofs  imperfeftions,  have  that  mon- 
ftrous  irregularity  attending  them,  of  a  callous  appendage  extending 
from  the  os  pubis  downwards,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  hifto- 
rians  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Strays,  Gemclli,  and  other  travellers 
affirm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  in  the  iflands  of  Formofa,  and 
of  Mindoro,  men  have  been  found  with  tails.  Bomare  fay,  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  elongation  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis;  but  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrupeds  but  the  elongation  of  that  bone, 
though  divided  into  diftinft  articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tam,  that  that  elongation  renders  thofe  Afiatics  fwlly  as  irregular  as  if  it 
was  a  real  taij, 
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If  we  were,  in  like  manner,  to  go  through  the  nations  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  we  fhould  hardly  find  any  extenfive  country  where  the  colour  of 
men  is  not  darker,  where  there  are  not  ftronger  irregularities  obferved, 
and  groffer  defefts  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  de  Paw  finds  fault  with 
in  the  Americans.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than 
that  of  almoft  all  the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  of  fouthcrn  Afia.  Even 
their  alledged  fcantinefs  of  beard  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  and  of  all  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  famous 
Chinefe,  Japanefe,  Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  Old  Conti- 
nent. The  imperfedions  of  the  Americans,  however  great  they  may  be 
reprefented  to  be,  are  certainly  not  comparable  with  the  defefts  of  that 
immenfe  people,  whofe  charader  we  have  fkctched,  and  others  whom  wc 
omit. 

M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a  feeble  and  difeafed  fet  of 
nations ;  and,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  weaknefs  and  diforder  of  their 
phyfical  conftitution,  adduces  feveral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and  ill 
founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  expefted  we  fhould  enumerate.  He 
alleges,  among  other  particulars,  that  they  were  overcome  in  wreftling 
by  all  the  Europeans,  and  that  they  funk  under  a  moderate  burden ; 
that  by  a  computation  made,  200,000  Americans  were  found  to  have 
perifhed  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage.  With  refpefl  to  the  firft 
point,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  the  ex- 
periment of  wreftling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  viftory  fhould  be  attefted  by  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  infift,  that  the  Americans 
are  ftronger  than  the  Europeans.  They  may  be  lefs  ftrong,  without  the 
human  fpecies  having  degenerated  in  them.  The  Swifs  are  ftronger  than 
the  Italians ;  and  ftill  we  do  not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor 
do  we  tax  the  climate  of  Italy.  The  inftance  of  200,000  Americans 
having  died  in  one  year,  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  were  it  true, 
would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  as  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Europeans.  In  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  200,000 
Americans  periflied,  200,000  Pruffians  would  alfo  have  periflied,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of  between  300  and  4°°  miles, 
with  100  pounds  of  burden  upon  their  backs ;  if  they  had  collars  of  iron 
about  their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  lo;id  over  rocks  and 
mountains;  if  thofe  who  became  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  or  wounded 
their  feet  fo  as  to  impede  their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they 
might  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  reft  ;  and  if  they  were  not  allowed  but 
a  fmall  morfel  of  bread  to  enable  them  to  fupport  fo  fevere  a  toil.  Les 
Cafas,  from  whom  M.  dc  Paw  got  tjie  account  of  the  200,000  Americans 
.  .  who 
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who  died  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  bagga^,  relates  alfo  all  the 
above  mentioned  circumftances.  If  the  author  therefore  is  to  be 
credited  in  the  laft,  he  is  alfo  to  be  credited  in  the  firft.  Eut  a  philofo- 
pher  who  vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  of  Europeans  over  thofe 
of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better,  we  think,  to  have  fupprefled 
fads  fo  opprobrious  to  the  Europeans  themfelves. 

Nothing  in  fa<fl  demonftratcs  fo  clearly  the  robuftnefs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  thofe  various  and  lafting  fatigues  in  which  they  are  continually 
engaged.  M.  de  Paw  fa}'s,  that  when  the  New  World  was  difcovered, 
nothing  was  to  be  (ten  but  thick  woods;  that  at  prefent  there  are  fomc 
lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  Americans,  however,  but  by  the  Africans 
and  Europeans;  and  that  the  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil  which  is 
uncultivated  as  2000  to  2,000,000.  Thefe  three  affertions  the  Abbe  de- 
monftrates  to  be  precifely  as  many  errors.  Since  the  conquefl,  the  Ame- 
ricans alone  have  been  the  people  who  have  fupported  all  the  fatio-ues  of 
agriculture  in  all  the  vaft  countries  of  the  continent  of  South  America 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  South  America  fubjeft  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  No  European  is  ever  to  be  feen  employed  in  the  labours  of 
the  field.  The  Moors  who,  in  comparifon  of  the  Americans,  are  very 
few  in  number  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  are  charged  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  fugar  cane  and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fuo-ar;  but  the 
foil  deftined  for  the  cultivation  of  thofe  plants  is  not  with  refpedt  to  all 
the  cultivated  land  of  that  country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  thou- 
fand.  The  Americans  are  the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil.  They 
are  the  tillers,  the  fowers,  the  weeders,  and  the  reaprrs  of  the  wh^at 
of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the  beans,  and  otiier  kind;  of '^^rain  and 
pulfe,  of  the  cacao,  of  the  vanilla,  of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all 
other  plants  ufcful  to  the  fuftenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of  thofe 
provinces;  and  without  them  fo  little  can  be  done,  that  in  the  year 
1762,  the  harveft  of  wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  plar*  s  on  account  of 
a  ficknefs  which  prevailed  and  prevented  the  Indians  from  reapinc-  it. 
But  this  is  not  all;  the  Americans  are  they  who  cut  and  traniport  a]l  the 
neceflary  timber  from  the  woods;  who  cut,  tranfpnrt,  and  work  the 
ftones;  who  make  lime,  plafter,  and  tiles;  who  conllruel  all  the  build- 
ings of  that  kingdom,  except  a  few  places  where  none  of  them  ir.habit; 
who  open  and  repair  all  the  roads,  who  make  the  c.inals  and  fluices,  and 
clean  the  cities.  They  work  in  many  mines  of  guld,  of  filver,  of  cop- 
per, &c.  they  are  the  fhepherds,  herdfmcn,  weavers,  potters,  baflcet- 
makers,  bakers,  couriers,  day-labourers,  Sec;  in  a  word,  thev  are  the 
perfons  who  bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.  Thefe,  fays  our 
Juftly  indignant  author,  are  the  employments  of  the  weak,  dailardly, 

and 
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and  ufelefs  Americans ;  while  the  vigorous  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  in* 
defatigable  Europeans,  are  occupied  in  writing  iHvediives  againft  them. 

Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually  employed,  cer- 
tainly atteft  their  healthinefs  and  ftrength;  for  if  they  are  able  to  un- 
dergo fuch  fatigues,  they  cannot  be  difeafed,  nor  ha\'e  an  exhaufted 
llream  of  blood  in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  infinuates.  In  order  to 
inake  it  believed  that  their  conftitutions  are  vitiated,  he  copies  what- 
ever he  finds  written  by  hiftorians  of  America,  whether  true  or  falfe,  re- 
fpedling  the  difeafes  which  reign  in  fome  particular  countries  of  that 
great  continent.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  fome  countries  in  the 
wide  compafs  of  America,  men  are  expofed  more  thrai  elfevvhere  to  the 
diftempers  which  are  occafioned  by  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  or  the 
pernicious  quality  of  the  aliments ;  but  it  is  certain,  according  to  the 
affertion  of  many  refpeftable  authors  acquainted  with  the  New  World, 
that  the  American  countries  are,  for  the  moft  part,  healthy ;  and  if  the 
Americans  were  difpofed  to  retaliate  on  M,  de  Paw,  and  other  European 
authors  who  write  as  he  does,  they  would  have  abundant  fubjeft  of  ma- 
terials to  throw  difcredit  on  the  clime  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  the 
conftitution  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  endemic  diflempers  which  prevail 
there. 

Laftly,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  unfound  bodily  habit  of  the 
Americans  do  not  correfpond  with  the  length  of  their  lives.  Among 
thofe  Americans  whofe  great  fatigues  and  exceffive  toils  do  not  anticipate 
their  death,  there  are  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80,  90,  and  ico  or 
more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned ;  and  what  is  mote,  without  there 
being  obfcrved  in  them  that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in 
the  iiair,  in  the  teeth,  in  the  fkin,  and  in  the  mufclcs  of  the  human  body. 
This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards  who  refide  ia 
Mexico,  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe  than  the  vigour  of  their 
conftitutions,  the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity  of  their 
clime.  Hiftorians,  and  other  perfons  who  have  fojourned  there  for 
many  )ears,  report  the  fame  thing  of  other  countries  of  the  New  World. 

As  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans,  M,  de  Paw  has  not  been 
able  to  difcovcr  any  other  charaders  than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that  to  day 
they  do  not  remember  what  they  did  yefterday;  a  capacity  fo  blunt,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their  ideas  in  order  ;  a  difpofi- 
tion  fo  cold,  that  they  feel  no  excitement  of  love  ;  adaftardly  fpirit,  and 
a  genius  that  is  torpid  and  indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  indeed, 
and  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  many  of  thofe  children  or  dcfcendants 
of  Europeans  who  are  born  in  America,  think  as  M.  dc  Paw  does ;  fome 
from  ignorance,  fome  from  want  of  reflci^tion,  and  others  from  here- 
ditary 
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^itaiy  prejudice  and  prcpoffefrion.  But  all  this  and  more  would  not  be 
fuf&cient  to  invalidate  the  teftimonies  of  other  Europeans,  whofe  autho- 
rity have  a  great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufe  they  were  men  of  great 
judgment,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thefe  countries,  and  becaufe  they 
gave  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  ftrangers  againft  their  own  country- 
men. In  particular,  Acofta,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hiftory  even  de 
Paw  commends  as  an  cxcclhnt  luork,  employs  the  whole  fixth  book  ia 
demonftrating  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Americans  by  an  explanation  of 
their  ancient  government,  their  laws,  their  hiftories  in  paintings  and 
knots,  calendars,  <Scc.  M.  dc  Paw  thinks  the  Americans  are  beftial; 
Acofla,  on  the  other  hand,  reputes  thofe  perfons  weak  and  prefumptuous 
who  think  them  fo.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  moft  acute  Americans 
were  inferior  in  induftry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeft  nations  of  the  Old 
Continent ;  Acofta  extols  the  civil  government  of  the  Mexicans  above 
many  republics  of  Europe.  M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarit)',  extravagance,  and 
bmrality ;  and  Acofta  finds  there,  laws  that  are  admirable  and  worthy 
of  being  preferved  forever. 

M.  de  Paw  denies  them  courage,  and  alleges  the  conqueft  of  Mexico 
as  a  proof  of  their  cowardice.  "  Cortes  (he  fays),  conquered  the  empire 
of  Mexico  with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfes,  badly  armed  ;  his  mifer- 
able  artillery  confifted  of  fix  falconets,  which  would  not  at  the  prefenc 
day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears  of  a  fortrefs  defended  by  invalids. 
During  his  abfence  the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  his  troops. 
What  men .'  what  events  ! — It  is  confirmed  by  the  depofitions  of  all 
hiftorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the  firft  time  into  Mexico  without 
making  one  fingle  difcharge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is 
applicable  to  him  who  has  the  difgrace  to  occafion  the  death  of  a  great 
number  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cortes  might  pretend  to  it; 
otherrtife  I  do  not  fee  what  true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the  overthrow 
of  a  tottering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  any  other  affailin  of  our  continent."  Thefe  paffages  indicate 
either  M.  de  Paw's  ignorance  of  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
or  a  wilful  fuppreffion  of  what  would  openly  contradift  his  fyftem; 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the  conqueft  of 
Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but  with  more  than  200,000, 
Cortes  himfelf,  to  whom  it  was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw 
to  make  his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  conqueft  appear  glorious,  con- 
feffes  the  exceffive  number  of  the  allies  who  were  under  his  command  at 
the  i^i&^  of  the  capital,  and  combated  with  more  fury  againft  the  Mexi- 
cans than  the  Spaniards  therafelves,    Accordiog  to  the  account  which 
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Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  fiege  of  Mexico  began  witll 
87  horfes,  848  Spanifli  infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bows,  fwords, 
and  lances,  and  upwards  of  75,000  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Huexotzinco, 
Cholula,  and  Chaico,  equipped  with  various  forts  of  arms ;  with  three 
large  pieces  of  cannon  of  iron,  15  fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantines. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  fiege  were  aflembled  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
Otomies,  the  Cohuixcas,  and  Matlazincas,  and  the  troops  of  the  populous 
cities  of  the  lakes ;  fo  that  the  army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded 
200,000,  but  amounted  to  4,000,000,  according  to  the  letter  fronj 
Cortes;  and  befides  thefe,  3000  boats  and  canoes  came  to  their  afiiftance. 
Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fuftained,  for  full  74  days,  the  fiege  of 
an  open  city,  engaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  provided 
with  arms  fo  fuperior,  and  at  the  fame  time  having  to  withftand  tho 
ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  merit  the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after 
having  loft  feven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city,  and  about  50,000 
citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fword,  part  by  famine  and  ficknefs,  cort- 
tinued  to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were  furioufly  affaulted  in  the 
laft  hold  which  was  left  them  ? 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  *'  the  Americans  at  firft  were  not  believed 
to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or  large  apes,  which  might  be  murdered 
without  remorfe  or  reproach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  infult  to  the  op- 
preffion  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  bull,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  being  defirous  of  founding  bifhoprics  in  the  rlcheft  countriet 
of  America,  it  pleafed  him  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  the 
Americans  to  be  true  men  :  in  fo  far,  that  without  this  decifion  of  an 
Italian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  would  have  appeared,  even 
at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a  race  of  equivocal  men.  There 
is  no  example  of  fuch  a  decifion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by 
men  and  apes."  Upon  this  paflage  the  Abbe  animadverts,  as  being  a 
lingular  inftance  of  calumny  and  mifreprefentation ;  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing hiftory  of  the  decifion  alluded  to. 

**  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  America, 
notlefs  powerful  than  avaricious,  defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made 
ufeof  them  as  flaves;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproaches  which  were 
made  them  by  the  bifhops  and  miffionarics  who  inculcated  humanity, 
and  the  giving  liberty  to  thofe  people  to  get  themfelves  inftrufted  in  re- 
ligion, that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the  church  and  their 
families,  alleged,  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature  flaves  and  incapable 
of  being  inftrufted;  and  many  other  falfehoods  of  which  the  Chronicler 
Herrera  makes  mention  againft  thcai.    Thofe  zealous  ecclefiaftics  being 
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unable,  either  by  their  authority  or  preaching  to  free  thofe  unhappy 
converts  from  the  tyranny  of  fuch  niifcrs,  had  recourfe  to  the  Catholic 
kingS)  and  at  laft  obtained  from  their  juflice  and  clemency,  thofe  laws  as 
favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honourable  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that 
compofe  the  Indian  code,  which  were  chiefl}-  due  to  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  bifhop  de  las  Cafas.  On  another  fide,  Garces  bifhop  of 
Tlafcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore,  notwithftanding  their  pcr- 
vcrfity,  a  great  refpeft  to  the  decifions  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  made 
application  in  the  year  1586  to  pope  Paul  III.  by  that  famous  letter  ot 
which  we  have  made  mention ;  reprefenting  to  him  the  evils  which  the 
Indians  fuftered  from  the  wicked  Chriilians,  and  praying  him  to  inter- 
pofe  his  authority  in  their  behalf.  The  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy  re- 
monftrances,  difpatched  the  next  year  the  original  bull,  which  was  not 
made,  as  is  manifeft,  to  declare  the  Americans  true  men;  for  fuch  a  piece 
of  weaknefs  was  very  diftant  from  that  or  any  other  pope  :  but  folely  to 
fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  againft  the  attempts  of  their 
oppreffors,  and  to  condemn  the  injudicc  and  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  fuppofmg  thofe  people  idolatrous,  or  incapable  of 
being  inftrufted,  took  from  them  their  property  and  their  liberty,  and 
treated  them  as  flaves  and  beafts. 

If  at  firft  the  Americans  were  eileemed  fatyrs,  nobody  can  better  prove 
it  than  Chriftopher  Columbus  their  difcoverer.  Let  us  hear,  therefore* 
how  that  celebrated  admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic  kings 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  of  the  firil  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  or 
Hifpaniola.  "  I  fvvear,"  he  fays,  "  to  your  majefties,  that  there  is  not 
a  better  people  in  the  world  than  thefe,  more  afFeftionate,  affable,  or 
mild.  Tliey  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelves :  their  language  is  the 
fweeteft,  the  ,fofteft,  and  the  moft  cheerful ;  for  they  always  fpealc 
fmiling:  and  although  they  go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  me, 
their  cuftoms  are  very  becoming ;  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with 
great  majefty,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives  great  pleafure  to 
fee  him,  and  alfo  to  confider  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  people, 
and  their  defire  of  knowledge,  which  incites  them  to  alk  the  caufes  and 
the  effedls  of  things." 

"We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Americans  (continues  the 
Abbe) ;  have  lived  for  fome  years  in  a  feminary  deftined  for  their  in- 
llrudion  ;  faw  the  eredtion  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Gauda- 
loupe,  founded  in  Mexico,  by  a  Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children;  had  afterwards  fome  Indians  amongft  our  pupils;  had 
particular  knowledge  of  many  American  reftors*,  many  nobles,  and  nu- 
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merous  artifts ;  attentively  obferved  their  charafter,  their  genius,  thei/ 
difpofitlon,  and  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  have  examined  befides,  with 
the  utmoft  diligence,  their  ancient  hiftory,  their  religion,  their  govern- 
ment, their  laws,  and  their  cuftoms.  After  fuch  long  experience  and 
ftudy  of  them,  from  which  wc  imagine  ourfelves  enabled  to  decide 
without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M.  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe, 
that  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  are  not  in  the  leaft  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Europeans ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  moft  ab- 
ftraft  fciences;  and  that  if  equal  care  was  taken  of  their  education,  if 
they  were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  mafters, 
were  protefted  and  ftimulated  by  rewards,  we  fhould  fee  rife  among  the 
Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines,  who  would  rival 
the  firft  in  Europe." 

But  although  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid  climates  of  the 
New  World,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  Old,  efpecially  under  the  ad- 
ditional depreffion  of  flavery,  there  was  an  Inferiority  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  Chilefe  and  the  North  Americans  have  difcovered  higher  ru- 
diments of  human  excellence  and  Ingenuity  than  have  ever  been  known 
among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  flate  of  fociety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  Americans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  following  v/ell-known  pafiage  from  Mon- 
tefquieu  :  "  Imagine  to  ycurfelf,  that,  by  fomc  accident,  you  are  placed 
in  an  unknown  country  ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not  doubt  that  you 
are  arrived  among  a  poliflied  people."  But  if  by  money  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  ftamp  of  the  prince  or  the  public,  the 
want  of  it  in  a  nation  Is  no  token  of  barbarity.  The  Athenians  em- 
ployed oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did  flieep.  The  Romans  had 
no  coined  money  till  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius,  nor  the  Perfians  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hyllafpes.  But  if  by  money  is  underitdod  a  iign. 
rcprefenting  the  value  of  merchandife,  the  Mexicans,  and  other  nations 
of  Anahucic,  employed  money  in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  whicU 
they  made  conllant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted, 
was  employed  for  this  purpofc,  as  fait  is  in  Abyffinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  ftone-bridges  were  unknown  in  America 
when  it  was  full  difcovered  ;  and  that  the  natives  did  not  know  how  to 
form  arches.  But  thefe  afiertions  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  Tezcuco,  and  llill  more  their  vapour-baths,  fliow  the 
ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the  Mexicans.  But  the  igno- 
rance of  this  art  would  have  been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the 
Egvptians  nor  Babylonians  underllood  the  conRruflion  of  arches. 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma  was  nothing  elfe 
than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from  the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiftorians 
of  Mexico,  that  the  army  unJer  Cortes,  confifting  of  6,400  men,  were 
all  lodged  in  the  palace ;  and  there  remained  ftill  fufficient  room  for 
Montezuma  and  his  attendants. 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy 
is  perhaps  the  moft  furprifing  proof  of  their  attention  and  fagacity;  for 
it  appears  from  Abbe  Clavigero's  hiftory,  that  they  not  only  counted 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in 
the  folar  over  the  civil  year,  and  remedied  the  difference  by  means  of 
intercalary  days. 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of  a  Mexican  to  his 
fon  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.     "  My  fon  who  art  come  into  the  light 
from  the  womb  of  thy  mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it 
are  preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how  long  Heaven 
will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which  we  poffefs  in 
thee ;  but  however  fliort  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  exadlly,  praying 
God  continually  to  affift  thee.     He  created  thee  ;  thou  art  his  property. 
He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  ftill  more  than  I  do  :  repofe  in  him  thy 
thoughts,  and  day  and  night  direft  thy  fighs  to  him.     Reverence  and 
falute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.     To  the  poor  and  dif- 
trefled  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort.     Honour  all  per- 
fons,  particularly  thy  parents  to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refpe(n-, 
and  fervice.     Guard  agairift  imitating  the  example  of  thofe  wicked  Tons, 
who,  like  brutes  who  are  deprived  of  reafon,  neither  reverence  their  pa- 
rents, liften  to  their  inftrusflion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  correftion  ;  becaufe     • 
whoever  follows  their  fteps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will  die  a  in  def- 
perate  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed  and  devoured  by  wild  beafts, 
"  Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged  or  the  imperfed.     Scorn  not  him 
whom  ye  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or  tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  re- 
proaches :  but  reftrain  thyfelf,  and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame 
error  which  offends  thee  in  another.     Go  not  where  thou  art  not  called, 
nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not  concern  thee.     Endeavour  to  mani- 
feft  thy  good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  aflions.     In  converfation, 
do  not  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  interrupt 
or  difturb  another's  difcourfe.     When  any  one  difcourfes  with  thee, 
hear  him  attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing 
with  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor  fpitting  too 
often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  rifmg  up  frequently, 
if  thou  art  fitting ;  for  fuch  aftions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low- 
breeding."— He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are 
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to  be  avoided,  and  concludes, — "  Steal  not,  nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaming ; 
otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a  difgrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft 
rather  to  honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If  thou  wilt 
be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked  to  fhame.  No  more,  my 
fon  ;  enough  has  been  faid  in  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father.  With 
thefe  counfels  I  wilh  to  fortify  thy  mind,  Refufe  them  not,  nor  aft  in 
contradidion  to  them;  for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  thy  happinefs  de- 
pend." 

Animals.  As  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  Abbe  Clavigero, 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Jefferfon  deferves  particular  attention.  This  gentleman, 
in  his  notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occafion  to  combat 
the  opinions  of  BufTon  ;  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted  them  both  by 
argument  and  fafts.  The  French  philofopher  aflerts,  "  That  living  na- 
ture is  lefs  aflive,  lefs  energetic,  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old." 
He  affirms,  i.  That  the  animals  common  to  both  continents  are  fmaller 
in  America.  2.  That  thofe  peculiar  to  the  New  are  on  an  inferior 
fcale.  3.  That  thofe  which  have  been  domefticated  in  both  have  dege- 
nerated in  America.  And  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpecies  of  living 
creatures.  The  caufe  of  this  he  afcribes  to  the  diminution  of  heat  in 
America,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  humidity  from  the  extenfion  of  its 
lakes  and  waters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  other  words,  he  affirms, 
that  heat  is  friendly  and  moijinre  adverfe  to  the  produdlion  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  large  quadrupeds. 

The  hypothefis,  that  moifture  is  unfriendly  to  animal  growth,  Mr. 
Jefferfon  fhows  to  be  contradifted  by  obfervation  and  experience.  It  is 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat  and  moiflure  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from 
the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  more  humid  climates  pro- 
duce plants  in  greater  profufion  than  the  dry.  Vegetables  are  imme- 
diately or  remotely  the  food  of  every  animal ;  and,  from  the  uniform 
operation  of  Nature's  laws  we  difcern,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multiplied  in  their  numbers,  but  im- 
proved in  their  fize.  Of  this  lall  opinion  is  the  Count  dc  BafFon  him- 
felf,  in  another  part  of  his  work  :  "  En  general,  il  paroit  que  les  pays 
un  pcu  frohis  conviennent  mieux  a  nos  boiufs  que  les  pays  chauds,  et 
qu'ils  font  d'autant  plus  gros  et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  eft  plus  humide^ 
ct  plus  abondans  en  paturages.  Les  bocufs  de  Danemarck,  de  la  Podolie, 
dc  rUkvainc,  et  de  la  Tartaric  qu'habitent  les  Calmouques,  font  les  plus 
grands  te  tous."  Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
too,  h:'.s  been  increafed  in  its  dimcnfions  by  cold  and  moifture,  in  direft 
oppoiiiion  to  the  hypothefis,  which  fuppofes  that  thefe  two  circumftances 
diminilh  animal  bulk,  and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  drynefs» 
3  whicii 
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which  enlarge  it.  But  to  try  the  queftion  on  more  general  ground,  let 
us  take  two  portions  of  the  earth,  Europe  and  America  for  inftanc^ 
fufficiently  extenfive  to  give  operation  to  general  caufes  j  let  us  confider 
the  circumflances  peculiar  to  each,  and  obferve  their  efFeft  on  animal 
nature.  America,  running  through  the  torrid  as  well  as  temperate 
zone,  has  more  heat,  colleftively  taken,  than  Europe.  But  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  our  hypcthefis,  is  the  drieft.  They  are  equally  adapted  then 
to  animal  productions ;  each  being  endowed  with  one  of  thofc  caules 
which  befriend  animal  growth,  and  with  one  which  oppofes  it.  Let  us, 
then,  take  a  com.parative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, prefenting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  difR^rent  tables;  in  one  of 
which  fhall  be  enumerated  thofe  found  in  both  countries ;  in  a  fecond, 
thofe  found  in  one  only ;  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domefticated 
in  both.  To  facilitate  the  comparifon,  let  thofe  of  each  table  be  ar- 
ranged in  gradation,  according  to  their  fizes,  from  the  greatefl:  to  the 
fmalleft,  fo  far  as  their  fizes  can  be  conjedured.  The  weights  of  the 
large  animals  fhall  be  exprelfcd  in  the  Englifh  avoirdupoife  pound  and 
its  decimals ;  thofe  of  the  fmaller  in  the  ounce  and  its  decimals.  Thofc 
which  are  marked  thus  *,  are  aftnal  weights  of  particular  fubjefts, 
deemed  amongft  the  largeft  of  their  fpecies.  Thofe  marked  thus  +,  are 
Jurnifhed  by  judicious  perfons,  well  acquainted  with  the  fpecies,  and 
faying,  from  conjedure  only,  what  the  largeft  individual  they  had  feen 
would  probably  have  weighed.  The  other  weights  are  taken  from 
Meffrs.  BufFon  and  D'Aubenton,  and  are  of  fuch  fubjefls  as  came  cafuall/ 
to  their  hands  for  diffeftion. 

<•  Comparative  View  of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  of  Amerlcg, 

TABLE    I.     Ahorighiah  of  both. 

Mammoth 

Bufiklo.     Bifon     -     -----, 

White  bear.     Ours  blanc 

Caribou.     Renne 

Bear.     Ours     -      -     -_-_.. 

Elk.  Elan.     Original,  palmated 

Red  deer.     Cerf    -..__-. 

Fallow  deer.     Daim    -,__-. 

Wolf.     Loup     --.-_-_. 

Roe.     Chevreull     --_._.. 

Glutton.     Glouton.     Crfrcajou 

Wild  cat.     Chat  fauvage        _     -     ,     , 

Lynx.     Loup  cervier        .     ,     _     _     . 

Beaver.     Caftor     ----__. 

Badger.     Blaireau       -      .     »     -     -     . 
jled  fox.     Renard      --.,.. 

Grey 


Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

*i8oo 

153-7 

*4io 

288.8 
167.8 

*273 

60.8 

5(^-7 

+30 

25. 
a  8.5 
13.6 

*45 

13-3 
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Table  I.  continued. 


Grey  fox.    Ifatis 
Otter.     Loutre 
Monax.     Marmotte 
Vifen.     Fouine     - 
Hedgehog.     Heriflbn 
Martin.     Marte     -    . 


Water  rat.  Rat  d'eau  -  ■ 
Wefel.  Belette  .  -  .  . 
Flying  fquirrel.  Polatouche 
Shrew  moufe.     Maufaraig-ne 


TABLE     II.     Aboriginals  of  one  only. 
EUROPE.  AMERICA, 


Europe. 

A 

■nerica. 

lb. 

lb. 

8.9 

2.8 

tl2 

1.9 
oz. 

+6 

7-5 
2.2 
2.2 
1. 

oz. 

+4 

Sanglier.     Wild  boar 
Moufloun.     Wild  flieep 
Bonquetin.     Wild  goat 
Lievre.     Hare     - 
Lapin.     Rabbit 
Putois.     Polecat 
Genette     -     -     -     ,     _ 
Defman.     Mufkrat 
Ecureuil.     Squirrel    - 
Hermine.     Ermin     - 
Rat.     Rat    -      -      . 
Loirs     -     -      .     -     - 
Lerot.     Dormoufe     - 
Toupe.     Mole  -    -     - 
Hamfter    -     -     -     -     - 
Zifel 
Leming 
Souris.     Moufe      -    - 


lb, 
280. 

7.6 
3-4 
3'3 
3-1 
oz. 
12. 

.     8.2 
7-5 

•     3-1 


Tapir     -      -      -      -      . 

Elk,  round  horned     - 

Puma 

Jaguar     -     -      .     -     , 

Cabiai     -     -     -     -     _ 

Tamanoir      -      -     -     . 

Tamandua      -     .      - 

Cougar  of  N.  America 

Cougar  of  S.  America 

Ocelot 

Pecari    *     -     -     _     > 

Jaguaret     -     -     -     . 

AIco 

Lama 

Paco 

Paca      -      -     -     -     _ 

Scrval 

Sloth.     Unau 

Saricovienne 

Kincajou 

Tatou  Kabaflbu 

Urfon.     Urchin 
Raccoon.     Raton     - 

Coati 

Coendou     -     -     _     _ 

Sloth.     Ai"     -     -     -     . 

Sapajou  Ouarini 

Sapajou  Coaita 

Tatou  Encubert 

Tatou  Apar 

Tatou  Cachica     -     - 

Little  Coendou     - 

Opoflum.    Sariguq 

Tapeti 

Margay 


lb. 

534. 
+450. 

218. 


log. 
109. 

65.4 

75. 

59-4 

46.3 
43-6 


-  32.7 

-  27i 

-  21.8 

-  16.5 

-  16.3 

-  ^3- 

-  9.8 

Crabiei; 
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EUROPE. 


AMERICA. 


Scunk 


Crabier 

Agouti    -     -     -    - 

Sapajou  Sa'i     -     - 

Tatou  Cirquin^on 

Tatou  Tatouate     - 

MoufFette  Squa(h 

MoufFette  Cinche 

Mouffette  Conepate. 

MoufFette.     Zorilla 

Whabus.     Hare,     Rabbit 

Aperea 

Akouchi 

Ondatra.     Mulkrat 

Pilori 

Great  grey  fquirrel    - 

Fox  fquirrel  of  Virginia 

Surikate    ------ 

Mink 

Sapajou.     Sajou     -      -      - 

Indian  pig.     Cochon  d'Inde 

Sapajou.     Saimiri    -     -     - 

Phalangcr 

Coquallin 

Lefler  grey  fquirrel     - 

Black  fquirrel     -      -      - 

Red  Squirrel      _     -     -     - 

Sagoin  Saki 

Sagoin  Pinche 

Sagoin  Tamarin 

Sagoin  Ouiftiti     -      -     • 

Sagoin  Marakine 

Sagoin  Mico 

Cayopolin 

Fourmillier 

Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 

Tucan 

Red  mole 

Ground  fquirrel     -     -     - 


T  A  B  L-E    III.     Domtjlicated  ht  both. 

Europe.    America. 


4.« 
3-5 

3-3 


+2.7 
+2.625 

2. 
+2. 

1.8 

1.6 

1-5 


+  1.5 
+1.5 
10.  oz. 


oz. 

4.4 


or. 

4. 


Cow 
Horfe 
Afs 
Hog  - 
Sheep 
Goat 
Dog  - 
Cat    . 


lb. 
763- 


67.6 


lb. 

♦2500 
*i366 

*120O 
•125 

*8o 
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**  The  refult  of  this  view  is,  that  of  26  quadrupeds  common  to  both 
countries,  feven  are  faid  to  be  larger  in  America,  feven  of  equal  fize, 
and  12  not  fufficiently  examined.  So  that  the  firfl  table  impeaches  the 
firft  member  of  the  afTertion,  that  of  the  Animals  common  to  both  coun- 
tries the  American  are  fmalleft,  "  Et  cela  fans  aucune  exception."  It 
fiiows  it  not  juft,  in  all  the  latitude  in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it, 
and  probably  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diftinftion  between  the 
wo  countries. 

**  Proceeding  to  the  fccond  table,  which  arranges  the  animals  found 
in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M.  de  BufFon  obferves,  that  the  taphir, 
the  elephant  of  America,  is  but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  preferve 
our  comparifon,  Mr.  Jefferfon  ftatcs  the  wild  boar,  the  elephant  of  Eu- 
rope, as  little  more  than  half  that  fize.  He  has  made  an  elk  with  round 
or  cylindrical  horns,  an  animal  of  America,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  becaufe 
he  has  feen  many  of  them  himfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns ;  and  be- 
caufe, from  the  beft  information,  it  is  certain  that  in  Virginia  this  kind 
of  elk  has  abounded  much,  and  ftill  exifts  in  fmaller  numbers.  He 
makes  the  American  hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be  different 
from  both  the  European  animals  of  thofe  denominations,  and  calling  it 
therefore  by  its  Algonouin  name  Whabus,  to  keep  it  diftinft  from  thefe. 
Kalm  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  The  fquirrels  are  denominated  from  a 
knowledge  derived  from  daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  with  that  the  Eu- 
ropean appellations  and  defcriptions  feem  irreconcileable.  Thefe  are  the 
only  inftances  in  which  Mr.  Jefferfon  departs  from  the  authority  of 
M.  de  BufFon  in  the  conftruftion  of  this  table  ;  whom  he  takes  for  his 
ground-work,  becaufe  he  thinks  him  the  beft  informed  of  any  naturalift 
who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that  there  are  18  quadrupeds  pe- 
culiar to  Europe  ;  more  than  four  times  as  many,  to  wit  74,  peculiar  to 
America ;  that  the  firft  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeft  of  the  animals 
peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the  whole  column  of  Europeans  ; 
and  confequentlv  this  fecond  table  difproves  the  fecond  member  of  the 
afTertion,  that  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  on  a  fmaller 
fcale,  fo  far  as  that  afTertion  relied  on  European  animals  for  fupport : 
and  it  is  in  full  oppofition  to  the  theory  which  makes  the  animal  vo- 
lume to  depend  on  the  circumftanccs  of  heat  and  moifturc. 

"  The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  only  which  art  do- 
mellic  in  both  countries.  That  fome  of  thefe,  in  fome  parts  of  America, 
have  become  lefs  than  their  original  ftock,  is  doubtlefs  true;  and  the 
reafon  is  very  obvious.  In  a  thinly  people  country,  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
duftions  of  the  forefts  and  wafte  fields  are  fufiicient  to  fupport  indiffer- 
ently the  domcllic  animals  of  the  farmer,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  him 

in 
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in  the  fevereft  and  fcarceft  feafon.  He  therefore  finds  it  more  conveni- 
ent to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in  that  indiiferent  ftate, 
than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  arcare  and  nouriHiment  which  would  coft 
Jiim  much  labour.  If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  animals  dwindle,  it  Is  no 
more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  the  poverty  of  the 
foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfift- 
encc.  It  is  the  uniform  effe(fl  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whether  ai5t- 
ing  on  this  or  that  fide  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  erring,  therefore, 
againfl:  that  rule  of  philofophy,  wliich  teaches  us  to  afcribe  like  efFcfts  to 
like  caufes,  fhould  we  impute  this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  any 
imbeciliity  or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  may 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe  countries,  and  with  thofe  individuals 
pf  America,  where  neceffity  or  curiofity  has  produced  equal  attention  as 
in  Europe  to  the  nourifliment  of  animals,  the  horfes,  cattle,  flieep,  and 
hogs  of  the  one  contuient  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  other.  There  arc 
particular  inftances,  well  attefted,  where  individuals  of  America  have 
imported  good  breeders  froni  England,  and  have  improved  their  fize  by 
care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years.  And  the  weights  aftually  known  and 
ftated  in  the  third  table,  will  fuffice  to  fhow,  that  we  may  conclude,  on 
probable  grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of  America 
will  preferve  the  races  of  domellic  animals  as  large  as  the  European  ftock 
from  which  they  are  derived ;  and  confequenlly  that  the  third  member 
of  Monf.  de  Buffon's  affertion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  are  fubje(fl  to 
degeneration  from  the  climate  of  America,  is  as  probably  wrong  as  the 
^rft  and  fecond  were  certainly  fo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms,  that  the  fpecies  of 
American  quadrupeds  are  comparatively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables 
taken  altogether ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the 
Abbe  Clavigero.  According  to  Buffon's  lateft  calculation,  in  his 
Epcches  de  la  Nature,  there  are  300  fpecies  of  quadrupeds ;  and  America, 
though  it  does  not  make  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  con- 
tains, according  to  Clavigero,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpecies 
of  its  animals. 

Cf  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  v/hom  the  fame  hypothefig 
of  degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  Buffon  gives  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  :  "  Though  the  American  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  Ilature  with 
men  in  poliflied  focieties ;  yet  this  is  not  a  fufficient  exception  to  the 
general  contraflion  of  animated  Nature  throughout  the  whole  continent. 
In  the  favage,  the  organs  of  generation  arefmall  and  feeble.  He  has  no 
hair,  no  beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  Though  nimbler  than  the  Euro- 
pean, becaufe  more  accuftomed  to  running,  his  ftrength  is  not  fo  great. 
No.  III.  S  His 
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His  fenfations  are  lefs  acute  :  and  yet  he  is  more  timid  and  cowardly. 
He  has  no  vivacity,  no  adlivity  of  mind.  The  aftivity  of  his  body  is 
not  fo  much  an  exercife  of  fpontaneous  motion,  as  a  neceiTary  adtion 
produced  by  want.  Deftroy  his  appetite  for  viftuals  and  drink,  and  you 
will  at  once  annihilate  the  aftivc  principle  of  all  his  movements  ;  He 
remains  in  ftupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for  whole  days.  It  is 
eafy  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  fcattered  life  of  favages,  and  of  their 
eftrangement  from  fociety.  They  have  been  refufed  the  moft  precious 
ipark  of  Nature's  fire:  They  have  no  ardour  for  women,  and,  of  courfe, 
no  love  to  mankind.  Unacquainted  with  the  moft  lively  and  moft  tender 
of  all  attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are  cold  and  lan- 
guid. Theii  love  to  parents  and  children  are  extremely  weak.  The 
bonds  of  the  moft  intimate  of  all  focieties,  that  of  the  fame  family,  are 
feeble ;  and  one  family  has  no  attachment  to  another.  Hence  no  union, 
no  republic,  no  focial  ftate,  can  take  place  among  them.  The  phylical 
caufe  of  love  gives  rife  to  the  morality  of  their  manners.  Their  heart 
is  frozen,  their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.  They  regard 
their  females  as  fervants  deftined  to  labour,  or  as  beafts  of  burden, 
whom  they  load  unmercifully  with  the  produce  of  their  hunting,  and 
t)blige,  without  pity  or  gratitude,  to  perform  labours  which  often  ex- 
ceed their  ftrength.  They  have  few  children,  and  pay  little  attention 
to  them.  Every  thing  muft  be  referred  to  the  firft  caufe  :  They  are  in- 
different, becaufe  they  are  weak  ;  and  this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  th(? 
original  ftain  which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding,  and^ 
by  deftroying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of  fociety.  Hence 
man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has  been  advanced.  Nature  by  deny- 
ing him  the  faculty  of  love,  has  abufed  and  contrafted  him  more  than 
any  other  animal." 

A  humilating  pifture  indeed  !  but  than  which,  Mr.  JefFcrfon  affures  us, 
never  was  one  more  unlike  the  original.  M.  BufFon  grants,  that  their 
ftature  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe;  and  he  might  have  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Lenopi  or  Delawares 
taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally  are  :  But  he  fays  their  organs 
of  generation  are  fmaller  and  weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans ;  which 
is  not  a  fafi:.  And  as  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has  been  alrea.- 
dy  noticed. 

<•  They  have  no  ardour  for  their  female." — It  is  true,  that  they  do 
not  indulge  thofe  excefles,  nor  difcover  that  fondnefs,  which  arc  cuf- 
tomary  in  Europe;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  a  defeft  in  nature,  but  to. 
jnanners.  Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is  what  procures 
them  glory  among  the  men,  and  makes  them  the  admiration  of  the 

womeUo 
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Women.  To  this  they  are  educated  from  their  earlieft  youth.  VTien 
they  purfue  game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chace,  when  they  fuftain  and  fufFer  patiently  hunger  and  cold,  it  is  not 
fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they  purfue,  as  to  convince  theit 
parents  and  the  council  of  the  nation,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  inroUed  in 
the  number  of  the  warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  counfel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales  of  the  old,  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  warriors  returning  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and 
the  refpecl  paid  to  thofe  who  diftinguifli  themfelves  in  battle,  and  in 
fubduing  their  enemies,  in  (hort,  ever}'  thing  they  fee  or  hear,  tends  to 
infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire  for  military  fame.  If  a  young  man 
were  to  difcover  a  fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
would  become  the  contempt  of  tlie  men,  and  the  fcorn  and  ridicule  of 
the  women  :  or  were  he  to  indulge  himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war> 
and  much  more  were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  luft,  he 
would  incur  iiidelible  difgrace.  The  feeming  frigidity  of  the  men> 
therefore,  is  the  effeft  of  manners,  and  not  a  defe<5l  of  nature.  They 
are  neither  more  defeftive  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  female, 
than  are  the  whites  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and<exercife. 

"  They  raife  few  children." — They  indeed  raife  fewer  children  thari 
we  do ;  the  caufes  of  whicti  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  difference  of 
nature,  but  of  circumftance.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the 
men  in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  becomes  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid,  therefore,  that  they  have 
learned  the  praflice  of  procuring  abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  ; 
and  that  it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confiderable  time 
after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed  to  nunjerous  hazards,  to 
excefTive  exertions,  to  the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their 
homes,  the  nation  depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year, 
on  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft  ;  that  is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in 
every  year.  .  With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at 
all,  her  young  perifh  ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like 
want,  generation  becomes  lefsaftive,  lefs  produftive.  To  the  obftacles, 
then,  of  want  and  hazard,  which  Nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  wild  animals,  for  the  purpofe  of  reflraining  their  numbers 
within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  voluntary  abortion  are  added 
with  the  Indian.  No  wonder,  then,  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 
Where  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  a  fingle  farm  will  fhow  more  of  cattle 
than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  buffaloes.  The  fame  Indian 
women,  when  married  to  white  traders,  who  feed  them  and  their  children 
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plentifully  and  regularly,  who  exempt  them  from  exceffive  drudgery? 
who  keep  them  ftationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  produce  and  raife 
as  many  clijldren  as  the  white  women.  Inflances  are  known,  under 
thefe  circumfiaoces,  of  their  rearing  a  dozen  children. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  "  deficient  in  natural  affeftion."  On 
the  contrary,  their  fcxifibility  is  keen,  even  the  warriors  weeping  moft 
bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their  children ;  though  in  general  they  endeavour 
to  appear  fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  friendfliips  are  ftrong,  and  faithful  to  the  uttermoft  extremity. 
A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col. 
Byrd,  who  was  fent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfaft  fome  bufinefs 
with  them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  people  had  juft 
killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofed  in  the 
council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death,  in're- 
venoe  for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Amon>  them  was  a  chief, 
called  Silouee,  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had  ccntraded  an  ac- 
quaintance and  friendlhip  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every 
night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  Ihould  not  kill 
him.  After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  was, 
contrary  to  Silouee's  expeftation,  that  Byrd  Ihould  be  put  to  death,  and 
fome  warriors  were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  rbem  ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  him.felf  between  them  and 
Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  "  This  man  is  my  friend  :  before  you 
get  at  him,  you  mull  kill  me."  On  which  they  returned ;  and  the 
council  refpcifted  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their  deter- 
mination. 

That  "  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,"  is  a  character  with  which 
there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them,  when  we  recolleft  the  manner  iri 
which  the  Iroquois  met  Monf. ,  who  marched  into  their  coun- 
try ;  in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorned  to  fly,  or  to  furvive  the  capture 
of  their  town,  braved  death  like  the  old  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls,  and  in  which  they  foon  after  revenged  themfelves  by  facking  and 
deftroyJng  Montreal.  lafliort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an  enterprife 
depends  upon  bravery  ;  education  with  him  making  the  point  of  honour 
confift  in  the  deftrui^Hon  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagoin,  and  in  the  prefcrva- 
tion  of  his  own  pcrfon  free  from  injury  ;  or  perhaps  tliis  is  nature,  while 
it  is  education  which  teaches  us  to  honour  force  rather  than  finclfe.  He 
will  defend  Iiimfclf  againft  an  holl:  of  enemies,  always  choofmg  to  be 
killed  rather  than  to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  he 
knoH's  will  treat  liim  well.     In  other  iituations,  alfo,  he  meets  death 
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Vith  more  deliberation,   and  endures  tortures  with  a  firrnncfs  unknown 
alraoft  to  religious  enthuliafm  among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  charafterifed  as  a  people  of  no  vivacity,  and 
who  are  excited  to  adion  or  motion  only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and 
thirft.  Their  dances  in  wliich  they  (o  much  delight,  and  which  to  a 
European  would  be  the  moft  fevere  cxercife,  fully  contradift  this ;  not 
to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the  toil  they  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully  undergo  in  their  military  expeditions.  It  is  true,  that  when 
jtt  home  they  do  not  employ  themfelvcs  in  labour  or  the  culture  of  the 
foil :  but  this,  again,  is  the  eiFeft  of  cuftoms  and  manners  which  have 
alfigned  that  to  the  province  of  the  women.  But  it  is  faid,  "  they  are 
averfe  to  fociety  and  a  focial  life."  Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 
than  this  to  a  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in  clans  ?  Or  can  they 
be  faid  to  have  no  repiMlquey  wh^.  conduct  all  their  affairs  in  national 
councils;  who  pride  themfelves  in  their  national  character;  who  con- 
fider  an  infult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  flranger  as  done  to 
the  whole,  and  refcnt  it  accordingly  ? 

To  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon  obferves,  more  fads  are  v/anting,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  thofe  circumilances  of  their  fuuation  which  call  for  a  difplay 
of  particular  talents  only.  This  done,  v»  e  lliall  probably  find  that  the 
Americans  are  formed,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model 
with  the  homo  fapiais  EuropaUs.  The  principles  of  their  fociety  [for- 
bidding ail  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  enterprife  by 
perfonal  influence  and  perfuafion.  Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery 
»nd  addrefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.  To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  direfted.  Of  their 
bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  becanfe  we  have 
been  the  fubjects  on  which  they  were  exercifed.  Of  ihcir  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fev/er  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly  in  their 
own  councils.  Some,  however,  we  have  of  very  fuperior  luftre.  We 
may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthcnes  and  Cicero,  and  of 
any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  funiiflied  more  eminent,  to  pro- 
duce a  f.ngle  palTagc  fuperior  to  the  fpeeoh  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to 
Lord  Dunmore  when  governor  of  this  ilate.  The  fcory  is  as  follows ;  of 
wliich,  and  of  the  fpeech,  the  authenticity  is  unqueftionable.  In  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an 
inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee 
tribe.  The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cuftom,  undertook 
to  punllh  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.  Colonel  Crefap,  a  man  infa- 
mous for  the  many  murders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much-injured 
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people,  colletfted  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  In  queft  of 
vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  one 
man  only,  was  feen  coming  from  the  oppofite  fhore,  unarmed,  and  un- 
fufpefting  any  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party- 
concealed  themfclves  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  moment  the 
canoe  reached  the  fhore,  fingled  out  their  objefts,  and  at  one  fire  killed 
every  perfon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had 
long  been  diftinguiflied  as  a  friend  of  the  Vv-hites.  This  unworthy  re- 
turn provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  fignalized  himfelf  in 
the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  a  decifive  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  col- 
lefted  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  ftied  for 
peace.  Logan,  however,  difdained-  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants ; 
but,  left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  ihould  be  diftrufted  from  which  fo  dil*- 
tinguiflied  a  chief  abfented  himfelf,  he  fent  by  a  melTcnger  the  following 
fpeech,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunraore  : — "  I  appeal  to  any  white 
man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  cloathed  him  not. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  pafled,  and  faid  Loga;i  is  the 
friend  of  ivhite  me?!.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Crefap,  the  laft  fpring,  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  fparing 
even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  In 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  fought  it;  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  ven- 
geance. For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not 
harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  favc  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  ? — Not  one." 

To  the  preceding  anecdotes  in  flivour  of  the  American  chara<fler,  may 
be  added  the  following  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Indian  men, 
when  young,  are  hunters  and  warriors  :  when  old,  counfellors ;  for  all 
their  government  is  by  the  counfcl  or  advice  of  the  fages.  Hence  they 
generally  iUidy  oratory ;  the  beft  fpeaker  having  the  moft  influence. 
The  Indian  women  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring  up 
the  children,  and  preferve  and  hand  down  to  pofterity  the  memory  of 
public  tranfaclions.  Thefc  employments  of  men  and  women  are  ac- 
counted natural   and  honourable.     Having  few  a'"tificial  wants,  they 
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have  abundance  of  lelfure  for  improvement  by  converfation.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with  theirs,  they  efteem  fluvifli  and 
bafe ;  and  the  learning  on  which  we  value  ourfelves,  they  regard  as 
frivolous  and  ufelcfs. 

Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold  public  councils,  they  have  ac' 
quired  great  order  and  decency  in  conducing  them.  The  old  men  fit 
in  the  foremoft  ranks,  the  warriors  in  the  next,  and  the  women  and 
children  in  the  hindmoft.  The  bufinefs  of  the  women  is  to  take  exadt 
notice  of  what  pafles ;  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  for  they  have  no 
writing,  and  communicate  it  to  their  children.  7"hey  are  the  records 
of  the  council,  and  they  preferve  tradition  of  the  ftipulations  in  treaties 
a  hundred  years  back  ;  which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writin?-s,  we 
always  find  exadl.  He  that  would  fpeak  rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a  pro- 
found filence.  When  he  has  finifhed,  and  fits  down,  they  leave  him  ' 
five  or  fix  minutes  to  recolleft,  that  if  he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  in- 
tended to  fay,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may  rife  again  and  deliver 
it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  converfation,  is  reckoned 
highly  indecent. 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  converfation  is,  indeed,  carried  to 
(cxcefs ;  fince  it  does  not  permit  them  to  contradii5i  or  deny  the  truth  of 
what  is  alTerted  in  their  prefence.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid  dif- 
putes ;  but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their  minds,  or  what  im.. 
prefTion  you  make  upon  them.  The  mifTionaries  v/ho  have  attempted  to 
convert  them  to  Chriflianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  greatell 
difficulties  of  their  mifTion.  The  Indians  hear  with  patience  the  truths  of 
the  gofpel  explained  to  them,  and  give  their  ufual  tokens  of  afTent  md 
approbation;  but  this  by  no  means  implies  convidlion  j  it  is  merecivilitv. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are  apt  to  crowd 
round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they  d  fire 
to  be  private;  this  they  efteem  great  rudenefs,  and  the  efFeft  of  he 
want  of  inftrudion  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  **  V.  e 
have",  fay  they,  "as  much  curiofity  as  you;  and  \'.hen  you  come  into 
our  towns,  we  wifh  for  opportunities  of  locking  at  you  ;  but  for  this 
purpofe  we  hide  ourfelves  behind  bufhes  where  you  arc  to  pafi,  and  never 
intrude  ourfelves  into  your  company." 

There  manner  of  entering  one  another's  villages  las  likev/if,:  its  rules. 
It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  travelling  ftrangcrs  to  cn;cr  a  villa'^c  ibruptiy, 
y/ithout  giving  notice  of  their  approach.  Therefor?,  a;  foon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  flop  and  hollow,  remainijig  there  till  inv't';d 
£o  enter.    Two  old   men  ufually  come  out  to  them  and  lead  them  in. 

There 
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There  is  in  every  village  a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  Jlmngers  houfe. 
Here  they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  ac- 
qtiainting  the  inhabitants  that  ftrangers  are  arrived,  who  are  probably 
hungry  and  weary  ;  and  every  one  fends  them  what  he  can  fpare  of  vic- 
tuals, and  Ikins  to  repofe  on.  When  the  ftrangers  are  refrefhed,  pipes 
and  tobacco  are  brought ;  and  then,  but  not  before,  converfation  begins, 
with  enquiries  who  they  are,  whither  bound,  what  nevv-s,  &c.  and  it 
ufually  ends  with  offers  of  fervice  ;  if  the  ftrangers  have  occafton  for 
guides,  or  any  neceffaries  for  continuing  their  journey  ;  and  nothing  is 
exa(fi;ed  for  the  entertainment. 

The  fame  hofpitality,  efteemed  among  them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is 

praftifed  b}' private  perfons;  of  which  Conrad  Weifer,  the  interpreter, 

gave  Dr.   Franklin  the  following  inftance :  Ke  had  been   naturalized 

among  the  Six   Nations,  and  fpoke  well  the  Mohock  language.     In 

going  through  the  Indian  country  to  carry  a  meffage  from  our  governor 

to  the  council  at  Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canaffetego, 

an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,   fpread  furs  for  him  to  fit  on, 

placed  before  him  feme  boiled  beans  and  venifon,  and  mixed  fome  rum 

and  water  for  his  drink.     When  he  was  well  refrcflied,   and  had  lit  his 

pipe,  Canafietego  began  to  converfe  with  him  :  afked  how  he  had  fared 

the  mdny  years  fmce  they  had  feen  each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what 

had  occafioned  the  journey,  &c.     Conrad  anfwered  all   his  queftions  ; 

and  when  the  difcourfe  began  to  flag,   the  Indian,  to  cor.tinue  it,  faid, 

**  Conrad,    you  have  lived  long  among  the  white  people,  and  know 

"  fomething  of  their  cuftoms  ;   I  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  and 

<*  have  obferved,   that   once   in   fcven   days  they  fi:ut   up  their  ftiops, 

«'  and  affemble  all  in  the  great  houfe;    tell  me  what  it  is  for  ? — What  do 

"  they  do  there  ?"  "  They  meet  there,"  fays  Conrad,  "  to  hear  and 

"  \ft\\xxi  good  th'iiigs."     "  I  do  not  doubt  (fiys  the  Indian)  that  they  tell 

"  you  fo  ;  they  have  told  me  the  fame :    but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 

*'  they  fay,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reafons.     I  went  lately  to  Albany  to 

"  fell  my  Ikins,   and  buy  blankets,  knives,    powder,    rum.   Sec.      You. 

*'  know  I  generally  ufed  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanfon;  but  I  was  a  little 

"  inclined  this  time  to  try  fome  other  merchai^ts.     However  I  called 

«  firft  upon  Hans,  and  alkcd  him  what  he  would  give  for  beaver.     He 

"  faid  he  could  not  give  more  than  4s.  a  pound  ;  but  (fays  he)  I  cannot 

"  talk  on  bufmefs  now  ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn 

**  gooa'  llmigh  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.     So  I  thought  to  myfelf, 

«'  fincc  I  canniif  do  any  bufmefs  to-day,  I  may  as  v/ell  go  to  the  meeting 

"  too ;  and  I  v,  cnt  with  him.  —There  ftaod  up  a  man  in  black,  and' 

"  begam 
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V  began  to  talk  to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  Jid  not  undcrftanJ  what 
"  he  faid ;  but  percei\nng  that  he  looked  much  at  me  and  at  Hanfon, 
**  I  imagined  he  was  angry  at  feeing  me  there  :  fo  I  went  out,  fat  down 
**  near  the  houfe,  ftruck  fire,  and  lit  my  ptp^,  waiting  till  the  meeting 
**  fhould  break  up.  I  thought  too,  that  the  man  had  mentioned  fome- 
**  thing  of  beaver,  and  I  fufpcdcd  that  it  might  be  the  fubjeft  of  their 
♦*  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accoited  my  merchant. — Well 
'*  Hans  (fays  I)  I  hope  you  hare  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a-pound  ?"' 
"  No  (fays  he),  1  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  3s.  6d." 
"  I  then  fpoke  to  fevcral  other  dealers,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  fong, 
*'  three  and  fixpence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
*'  my  fufpicion  was  right;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meeting 
*'  to  learn  good  things,  the  real  purpofe  was,  to  confult  how  to  cheat  In- 
*'  dians  in  the  price  cf  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you 
'*  muft  be  of  my  opinion.  ,  If  they  met  fo  often  to  learn  good  things^ 
"  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fome  before  this  time.  But  they 
"  are  ftill  ignorant.  You  know  our  pradice.  If  a  white  man,  in  tra- 
*'  veiling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat 
"  him  as  I  treat  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
*'  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirft  and 
**  hunger  ;  and  we  fpread  foft  furs  for  him  to  rell  and  fleep  on  :  we  de- 
•*  mand  nothing  in  return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  houfe  at 
*'  Albany,  and  afk  forvidluals  and  drink,  they  fay,  V/here  is  your  mo- 
"  ney  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay.  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You 
*'  fee  they  have  not  yet  learned  thofe  \iii\e  good  things  that  we  need  no 
"  meeting  to  be  inftrufted  in ;  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us 
**  when  we  were  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible  their  meetings 
*'  fhould  be,  as  they  fay,  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  or  have  any  fuch 
'*  eftedl ;  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  hidiaiis  in  the  price  of 
**  beaver." 

The  next  queftion  that  occurs  is,  V/hether  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Americans,  or  the  difparity  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  afford  fufficient  grounds  for  determining  them,  as  fome  have 
done,  to  be  a  race  of  men  radically  different  from  all  crhcrs  ? ' 

In  this  queftion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  (hall  cc.i'lne  ourfelves  to 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Lord  Kames  ;  who  is  of  opinion,  that  th.-re 
are  many  different  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals;  and 
gives  an  hypothefis,  whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion  may  be  m:un- 
tained  in  a  connftency  with  Revelation.  "  If  (favi  he)  the  only  rule 
afforded  by  nature  to  claiTing  animals  can  be  deper.ded  on,  there  are 
No,  III.  T  diiferent 
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different  races  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs:  a  maftiff  differs  not  more  frorrf 
a  fpaniel,  than  a  white  man  from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane. 
And,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants 
were  created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  climates ;  and 
fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  equally 
for  every  climate.  There  is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fome 
men,  where  they  profper  and  floarifh ;  and  there  is  not  a  climate  but 
where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not  then  analogy  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that,  as  there  are  different  climates  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  fo 
there  arc  different  races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ? 

'*  M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule,  That  animals  which  can  procreate  toge- 
ther, and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpecies ;  con- 
cludes, that  all  men  are  of  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  that  favourite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to  the  climate,  to  food,  or 
other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  are  found  among  men.  But 
is  he  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  any  operation  of  climate,,  or  of  other 
accidental  caufe,  can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chiit 
univerfal  among  the  Americans;  the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  univer- 
fal  among  the  Hottentot  women  ;  or  tl.e  black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfal 
among  the  female  Samoiedes  ? — It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  the 
low  ftature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or  the  over- 
grown fize  of  their  heads.  It  is  equally  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  climate 
the  low  flature  of  the  Laplanders,  or  their  ugly  viiage.  The  black  co- 
lour of  negroes,  their  lips,  flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fmell, 
diftinguifh  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  The  Abyflinians,  on 
the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made,  their  complexion  a  brown  olive, 
features  well  proportioned,  eyes  large  and  of  a  fparking  black,  thin  lips, 
a  nofe  rather  high  than  fiat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween Abyffinia  and  Negro-land  as  to  produce  thefe  ftriking 
diiferences. 

"  Nor  (hall  our  author's  ingenious  hypothefis  concerning  the  extre- 
mities of  heat  and  cold,  purchafe  him  impunity  with  refped  to  the  fal- 
low complexion  of  the  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders,  The 
Finlanders,  and  northern  Norwegians,  li\e  in  a  climate  not  lefs  cold 
than  that  of  the  people  mentioned  ;  and  yet  are  fair  beyond  other 
Europeans.  I  fay  more,  there  are  many  inllances  of  races  of  people  pre- 
ferving  their  original  colour,  in  climates  \ery  different  from  their  own; 
but  not  a  fingle  inflance  of  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  There 
have  been  four  complete  generations  of  negroes  in  Pennfyhania,  without 
any  vifible  change  of  colour;  they  continue  jet  black,  as  originally. 

Tliofe 
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Tliofe  who  afcribe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  confidcr  how  little  probable 
it  is,  that  the  colour  it  impreflos  on  the  parents  fhould  be  communicated 
to  their  infant  children,  w  ho  never  faw  the  fun  :  I  (hould  be  as  foon  in- 
duced to  believe  with  a  German  naturalift,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me, 
that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to  an  ancient  cuftom  in  Atrica,  of  dyeing 
the  Ikin  black.  Let  a  European,  for  years,  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fun  in 
a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown  ;  his  children  will  neverthclefs  have 
the  fame  complexion  with  thofe  in  Europe.  From  the  aftion  of  the  fun, 
is  itpoffible  to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with  a 
cuddy  {kin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  ?" 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  fome  arguments  for  the  exiftence  of 
^liferent  races  of  men,  from  the  various  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  which  he  reckons  to  be  Jpccifu  dificrcnces,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  (lature,  <ic.  and  having  fummed  up  his  evidence,  he  con- 
cludes thus :  "  Upon  fumming  up  the  whole  particulars  mentioned 
above,  would  one  hefitate  a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion, 
were  there  no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  '  That  God  created  many 
pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from  each  other,  both  externally  and 
internally ;  that  he  fitted  tliofe  pairs  for  different  climates,  and  placed 
each  pair  in  its  proper  climate ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  original 
pairs  were  prefer\  ed  entire  in  their  defcendants ;  who,  having  no  affift- 
ance  bat  their  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience ;  and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language 
for  itfelf ;  that  figns  were  fufHcient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any 
language  but  what  nature  fuggefis ;  and  that  a  language  was  formed 
gradually  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers,  and  in  different  occupations, 
to  make  fpeech  neceflary  ?"  But  this  op>inion,  however  plaufible,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  adopt :  being  taught  a  different  lefibn  by  Reve- 
lation, viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fmgle  pair  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Though  we  cannot  doubt  the  authority  of  Mofes,  vet  his  account  of 
^e  creation  of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradift 
every  one  of  the  fads  mentioned  above.  According  to  that  account 
different  races  of  men  were  not  formed,  nor  were  men  formed 
originally  for  different  climates.  All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the  fame 
language,  viz.  That  of  our  firft  parents.  And  what  of  all  feems 
the  moit  contradicliory  to  that  account,  is  the  favage  ftate  :  Adam,  as 
Mofes  informs  us,  v.as  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of 
knowledge ;  and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  children 
and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  liv-ed  many  generations.  Whence 
then  the  degeneracy  of  all  nrien  unto  the  favage  flate  ?  To  account  for 
that  difmal  cataflrophe,  mankind  muft  have  fufiered  fome  terrilJe  con- 
yulfion.     That  terrible  convulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  hil].ory  of  the 
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tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the  nth  chapter  of  Genefis,  which  is, 
*  That,  for  many  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  fpeech  ;  that  they  united  to  build  a  city  on  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower,  whofe  top  might  reach  onto  heaven ; 
that  the  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  lan- 
guage, and  that  nothing  would  be  reflrained  from  them  which  they  im- 
agined to  do,  confounded  their  language  that  they  might  not  underftand 
one  another,  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth/ 
Here  lio'ht  breaks  forth  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  By  confounding  the 
language  of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favag^js.  And  to  harden  them  for  their 
jiew  habitations,  it  was  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change 
of  conllitution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  poiTibly  have  fubfifted 
in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  frozen  region  of  Lapland ; 
houfes  not  being  prepared,  nor  any  other  convenience  to  proted  them 
againft  a  deftruftive  climate." 

■  We  may  firft  remark,  on  his  Lordfliip's  hypothefis,  that  it  is  evidently 
incomplete;  for,  allowing  the  human  race  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  fpecies  at  the  confufion  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  was 
adapted  to  a  particular  climate  ;  by  v»'hat  means  were  they  ro  get  to  the 
climates  proper  for  them,  or  how  were  they  to  know  that  fuch  climates 
exifted  ?  How  was  an  American,  for  iuRance,  when  languifhing  in  an 
improper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the  Amazons,  or  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own  country  ?  or  how  was  he  to  know 
thefe  places  were  more  proper  for  him  than  ethers  ? — If,  indeed,  we  take 
the  fcripture  phrafe,  "  The  Lord  fcattered  them  ahroael  upon  the  face  of 
all  die  earth,"  in  a  certain  fcnfe,  we  may  account  for  it.  If  we  fuppofe 
that  the  different  fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off  by  a  v.  hirlwind,  or 
other  fupernatural  means,  to  their  proper  countries,  the  difficulty  will 
vanifli :  but  if  this  is  his  Lordfliip's  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
fmgular  one. 

Before  entering  upon  a  confideration  of  the  particular  arguments  ufed 
by  our  author  for  proving  the  diverfity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  down  the  following  general  principles,  which  may 
ferve  as  axioms.  (1.)  When  wc  aflert  a  multiplicity  of  fpecies  in  the 
human  race  ;  we  bring  in  a  fupernatural  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  pheno- 
menon :  for  thefe  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work  of  the 
Deity.  (2.)  No  perfon  has  a  right  to  call  any  thing  the  immediate  effeJl 
'of  omnipotence,  unlefs  by  exprefs  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a 
certainty  that  no  natural  caufc  is  fufHcient  to  produce  the  efFeft.     The 
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wafonis  plain.  The  Deity  is  invifible,  and  (o  are  many  natural  caufes: 
when  we  fee  an  efFedl  therefore,  of  which  the  caufc  does  not  manifeft 
itfelf,  we  cannot  know  whether  the  immediate  caufe  is  the  Deity,  or  an 
invifible  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  phenomena 
of  thunder  and  earthquakes,  which  were  often  afcribed  immediately  to 
the  Deity,  but  are  now  difcovered  to  be  the  effefts  of  ele(flricity.  (3.) 
No  perfon  can  affert  natural  caufes  to  be  infufficient  to  produce  fuch  and 
fuch  effeds,  unlefs  he  perfefliy  knows  all  thefe  caufes  and  the  limits  of 
their  power  i.i  all  pofTible  cafes ;  and  this  no  man  has  ever  known,  or  can 
know. 

By  keeping  in  view  thefe  principles,  which  \\e  hope  are  felf-evldent, 
we  will  eafily  fee  Lord  Karnes's  arguments  to  confift  entirely  in  -x  pettiia 
pr'inc'ipiu — In  fubftance  they  are  all  reduced  to  this  fingle  fentence : 
"  Niitural  philofophers  have  been  hitherto  unfuccefsful  in  their  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  differences  obferved  among  nmnkind, 
tliercfore  thefe  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  natural  ca  ;fcs." 

His  l.ordfhip,  however,  tells  us  in  the  paflagcs  already  quotea,  that 
*<  a  maftifF  differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  Laplander  from  a 
"  Dane ;"  that  "  it  is  vain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  feature  of  the 
Laplanders,  or  their  ugly  vifage." — Yet,  in  a  note  on  the  word  Lap- 
landcrsy  he  fubjoins,  that,  *'  by  late  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  Lap- 
landers are  only  degenerated  Tartars;  and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians 
originally  fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  men,  and  from  the  fame  coun- 
try."—The  Hungarians  are  generally  hani'bmc  and  well  made,  like 
Danes,  or  like  other  people.  The  Laplanders,  he  teils  us,  differ  as 
much  from  them  as  a  maiHff  from  a  fpaniel.  Ivfatural  caufes,  therefore, 
according  to  Lord  Kames  himfelf,  may  caufe  tv/o  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  of  mankind  to  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  a  maftifF  does 
from  a  fpaniel. 

While  v/e  are  treating  this  fubjeft  of  colour,  it  may  not  be  sipifs  to 
obferve,  that  a  very  remarkable  difference  of  colour  may  accident  iv  hap- 
pen to  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  illhmus  of  Darien,  a 
;fingular  race  of  men  have  been  difcovered. — They  are  of  low  ftature,  of 
a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue;.  Their  colour  is  a 
dead  milk  white;  not  refembling  that  of  fair  ponpie  among  Europeans, 
but  without  any  blufh  or  fanguine  complexion.  Their  fl:in  is  covered 
with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white ;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eye-brows,  and  eye-laflies,  are  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of 
a  fingular  form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
fun;  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moon-light,  and  are  mofi:  aftive  and  gay  in 
the  night.     Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the 
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Indian  illands,  a  fmail  number  of  thefe  people  are  produced.  They  arc 
called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  Kackerlahs  by  the  Dutch. 

This  race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  fhow, 
that  mere  colour  is  by  no  means  the  eharafteriftic  of  a  certain  fpecies  of 
mankind.  The  difference  of  colour  in  thefe  individuals  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a  natural  caufe.  To  conllitute,  then,  a  race  of  men  of  this 
colour,  it  would  only  be  neceffary  that  this  caufe,  which  at  prefent  is 
merely  accidental,  fhould  become  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  but 
it  may  be  fo  in  fome  parts  of  the  world. 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  no  charafteriflic  of  a  different  fpecies  of 
mankind,  much  lefs  can  a  difference  in  ftature  be  thought  fo. — In  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  there  arc  faid  to  be  a  race  of  men  exceeding 
the  common  fize  in  height  and  ffrength.  This  account,  however,  is 
doubted  of  by  fome  :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Efqui- 
maux  are  as  much  under  the  common  fize,  as  the  Patagonians  are  faid 
to  be  above  it.  Neverthelefs  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  either  of  thefe 
are  fpecific  differences ;  feeing  the  Laplanders  and  Hungarians  are  both 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoft  a  foot  Ihorter 
than  the  latter';  and  if  a  difference  of  climate,  or  other  accidental  caufes, 
can  make  the  people  of  one  country  a  foot  fliorter  than  the  common 
lize  of  mankind,  undoubtedly  accidental  caufes  of  a  contrary  nature  may 
make  thofe  of  another  country  a  foot  taller  than  other  men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undoubtedly  a  Ihare  in  the  produftion  of  the 
fwar  thy  colour  of  thofe  nations  which  are  molt  expofed  to  his  influence; 
yet  the  manner  of  living  to  which  people  are  accuftomed,  their  viftuals, 
their  employment,  &c.  muil  contribute  very  much  to  a  difference  of 
complexion.  There  are  fome  kinds  of  colouring  roots,  which,  if  mixed 
with  the  food  of  certain  animals,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  credulity  to  infer 
from  this,  tliLit  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed  with  the  food  of  a  white  man, 
they  mighc,  without  a  qiirade,  tinge  his  ikin  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  a 
man  and  woman  were  both  to  ufe  food  of  this  kind  for  a  length  of  time, 
till  they  hecaaiC  as  it  were  radknlly  cJjed,  it  is  impolTible,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Divine  power,  or  of  fome  extraordinary  natural  caufe, 
but  their  children  mufl  be  of  the  fame  colour;  and  was  the  fame  kind 
of  food  to  be  continued  for  fo\  eral  generations,  it  is  more  than  probable 
thr-t  this  colour  might  refill  the  continued  ufe  of  any  kind  of  food 
whatever. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have  an  example  of 
changes  much  more  wonderful.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is 
more  caiy  to  work  a  change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  other 

animal 
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animal,  than  upon  his  mind.  A  man  that  is  naturally  choleric  may  in- 
deed learn  to  prevent  the  bad  cfFeifts  of  his  pafiion  by  reafon,  but  the 
paffion  Itfcir  will  remain  as  immutable  as  his  colour.  But  to  reafon  in  a 
manner  fimllar  to  Lord  Karnes  ;  though  a  man  fhould  be  naturally  cho- 
leric, or  fubjefl  to  any  other  paiTion,  why  fliould  his  children  be  fo  ? 
—This  way  of  reafonlng,  however  plaufible,  is  by  no  means  conclufive, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  paffage  in  Mr.  Forfler's  Voyage. 

June  9th.  "  The  officers  who  could  not  yet  relifh  their  fait  provi- 
iions  after  the  refrefliments  of  New  Zealand,  had  ordered  their  black  dog, 
mentioned  p.  135,  to  be  killed  :  this  day,  therefore,  we  dined  for  the 
lirft  time  on  a  leg  of  it  roafted ;  which  tailed  fo  exaftly  like  mutton, 
that  it  was  abfolutely  undiftinguilhable.  In  our  cold  countries,  where 
animal  food  is  fo  much  ufed,  and  where  to  be  carnivorous  perhaps  lies 
in  the  nature  of  men,  or  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  preservation  of 
their  health  and  ftrength,  it  is  ftrange  that  there  fhould  exift  a  Jewifh 
averfion  to  dogs-flefli,  when  hogs,  the  moft  uncleanly  of  all 
animals,  arc  eaten  without  fcruple.  Nature  feems  exprefsly  to  have  in- 
tended them  for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  offspring  fo  very  numerous, 
and  their  increafe  fo  quick  and  frequent.  It  may  be  objefted,  that  the 
exalted  degree  of  inftinft  which  wc  obferve  in  our  dogs,  infpires  us  with 
great  umvlllingnefs  to  kill  and  eat  them.  But  it  is  owing  to  the  time  we 
fpend  on  the  education  of  dogs,  that  they  acquire  thofe  eminent  qualities 
which  attach  them  fo  much  to  us.  The  natural  qualities  of  our  doos 
may  receive  a  wonderful  improvement ;  but  education  muft  give  its 
afllftance,  without  which  the  human  mind  itfelf,  though  capable  of  an 
immenfe  expanfion,  remains  in  a  very  contraded  ftate.  In  New  Zea- 
land, and  (according  to  former  accounts  of  voyages)  in  the  tropical  ifles 
of  the  South  Sea,  the  dogs  are  the  moft  ftupid,  dull  animals  imaginable, 
and  do  not  feem  to  have  the  leaft  advantage  in  point  of  fagacity  over  our 
fheep,  which  are  commonly  made  the  emblems  ot  fillinefs.  In  the  for- 
mer country  they  are  fed  upon  filh.  In  the  latter  on  vegetables,  and  both 
thefe  diets  may  have  fer\ed  to  alter  their  difpofition.  Education  may 
perhaps  likewlfe  graft  new  inftlncts :  the  New  Zealand  dogs  are  fed  ou 
the  remains  of  their  mailer's  meals ;  they  eat  the  bones  of  other  do<;s ; 
and  the  puppies  become  true  cannibals  from  their  birth.  We  had  a 
young  New  Zealand  puppy  on  board,  which  had  certainly  had  no  op- 
portunity of  tailing  any  thing  but  the  mother's  milk  before  we  purchafed 
it:  however,  it  eagerly  devoured  a  portion  of  tlic  flcfh  and  bones  of  the 
dog  on  vvhich  we  dined  to-day ;  while  fevcral  others  of  the  European 
breed  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from  it  without  touching  it. 

♦'  On  the  foanh  of  Auguft,  a  young  bitch,  of  the  terrier  breed,  taken 
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on  board  at  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  covered  by  a  fpaniel,  brongli* 
ten  young  ones,  one  of  which  was  dead.  'I  he  New  Zealand  dog  men- 
tioned above,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  rcaftcd  dog,  now  fcli 
upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  eat  of  it  with  a  ravenous  appf'tite.  This  is  a 
proof  how  far  education  may  go  in  producing  and  propagating  new  in- 
ftinfts  in  animals.  European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of  their 
own  fpecies,  but  rather  feem  to  abhor  it.  The  New  Zealan.i  dogs,  in 
all  likelihood,  are  trained  up  from  their  earlieft  age  to  eat  the  remains 
©f  their  matter's  meals :  they  are  therefore  ufed  to  feed  upon  fifn,  their 
cwn  fpecies,  and  perhaps  human  flefh  j  and  v.hat  was  only  owing  to 
habit  at  firft,  may  become  inftinft  by  length  of  time.  This  was  remark- 
able in  our  cannibal  dog ;  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  habit  of  devouring 
his  own  fpecies,  and  much  lefs  of  eating  human  fiefli ;  however,  one  of 
our  feamen  having  cut  his  finger,  held  it  out  to  the  dog,  who  fell  to 
greedily,  licked  it,  and  rhen  began  to  bite  it." 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  inilinfts  of  animals  are  not 
enchangeable  by  natural  caufes  ;  and  if  thefe  caufes  are  powerful  enough 
to  change  the  difpofitions  of  fucceeding  generations,  much  more  may 
we  fuppofe  them  capable  of  making  any  poffible  alteration  in  the  exter- 
nal appearance. 

We  are  not  here  neceffitated  to  confine  ourfelves  to  obfervations  made 
on  brute  animals.  The  Franks  are  an  example  of  the  produtfiion  of  one 
general  charafter,  formed  by  fome  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  many 
different  nations. — They  were  a  motley  multitude,  confifting  of  various 
German  nations  dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine  :  who,  uniting  in  defence 
of  their  common  liberty,  took  thence  the  name  of  Franks;  the  word 
frwik  fignifying  in  their  language,  as  it  ftill  does  in  ours,  free.  Among 
them  the  following  nations  were  mentioned,  viz.  the  Aftuarii,  Chamavi, 
truderi,  Salii,  Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwarii,  and  Catti.  We  cannot  fup- 
pofe one  charader  to  belong  to  fo  many  different  nations ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Franks  were  nationally  charaflerized  as  treacherous;  and 
fo  deeply  fecms  this  quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature,  that 
their  defcendants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1500  years.  It  is  in 
vain,  then,  to  talk  of  different  races  of  men,  either  from  thejr  colour, 
lize,  or  prevailing  difpofitions,  feeing  v/c  have  undeniable  proofs  that  all 
thefe  may  be  changed,  in  the  moft  remarkable  manner,  by  natural  caufes, 
with(Hit  any  miraculous  interpofirion  of  the  deitv. 

Tar.  FiRsr  pempling  of  America.  The  next  qucfiion,  then, 
which  prcfents  itfclf  is.  From  what  part  of  the  Old  \^'orld  America  has 
moft  probably  been  j\:opled  ? 

Difcovcrics 
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Dlfcoveries  long  ago  made  inform  us,  that  an  intercourfe  between  the 
Old  Continent  and  America  might  be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the 
north-weft  extremities  of  Europe  and  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  Afia. 
In  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovercd  Greenland,  and  planted 
a  colony  there.  The  communication  with  that  country  was  renewed  in 
the  Lift  century  by  Moravian  millionaries,  in  order  to  propagate  their 
doftrine  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  region.  By  them  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America 
by  a  very  narrow  ftrait ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  are  united ;  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America  perfeftly 
refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afped,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living; 
and  that  a  Moravian  miftionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
'Greenland,  having  vifited  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  found,  to  his 
aftonifhment,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenlanders, 
and  were  in  every  refpeft  the  fame  people.  The  fame  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, too,  are  found  in  the  contiguous  regions.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  frequent  the  forefts  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Cther  difcoveries  have  proved,  th.at  if  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and 
America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is  oaly  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  From  this 
pnrt  of  the  Old  Continent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  paffed  into  the 
New ;  and  the  refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  America  and  the 
eaftern  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would  induce  us  to  conjedure  that  they  have 
a  common  origin.  This  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his 
Hiftory  of  America,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  following 
narrative. 

"  While  thofe  immenfe  regions  which  ftretchcd  eaftward  from  the 
river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka  were  unknown,  or  imperfeftly  ex- 
plored, the  north-eaft  extremities  of  our  hcmifphere  were  fuppofcd  to  be 
fo  far  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
conceive  how  any  communication  fhould  have  been  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  Ruffians,  having  fubjefted  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft  country, 
;  by  advancing  towards  the  eaft  into  unknown  provinces.  Thefe  were 
difcovered  by  hunters  in  their  excurfions  after  game,  or  by  foldiers  em- 
ployed in  levying  the  taxes;  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  eftimated  the 
importance  of  thofj  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addition  which  they 
made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Peter  the  Great  afcenJcd  the  RufTian 
throne:  His  enlightened  comprehcnfive  mind,  in.tent  upon  everv  circum- 
ftance  that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  ijluftrious, 
difcerned  confequcnces  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which  had  efcapcd  the  ob- 
No.  ITT.  IJ  fervaiion 
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fervalion  of  his  ignorant  predeceffcrs.  He  perceived,  that.  In  prOpof.* 
tion  as  the  regions  of  Afia extended  towards  the  eaft,  they  muft  approach 
nearer  to  America;  that  the  communication  between  the  two  conti- 
nents, which  had  long  been  fearched  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be 
found  in  this  quarter;  and  that,  by  opening  this  interc^urfe,  fome  part 
of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  might  be  made  to 
flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel.  Such  an  objeft  fuited  a 
genius  that  delighted  in  grand  fchemes.  Peter  drew  up  inftruftions  with 
his  own  hand  for  profecuting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying 
it  into  execution. 

"  His  fucceflbrs  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his  plan.  The  officers 
whom  the  Ruffian  court  employed  in  this  fervice,  had  to  ftruggle  with 
fo  many  diflicuUies,  that  their  progrefs  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  fome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia  concerning  a  fuc- 
cefsful  voyage  in  the  year  1648  round  the  north-eafl  promontory  of  Afia, 
they  attempted  to  follow  the  fame  ccurfe.  Veflels  were  fitted  out,  v/ith 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma  ;  but  in 
a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  feems  not  to  ha\e  defta-icd  for  navigation, 
they  were  expofed  to  many  difafters,  without  being  able  to  accomplifti. 
their  purpofe.  No  vefTel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian  court  ever  doubled 
this  formidable  cape;  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  thofe  ex- 
trenie  regions  of  Afia,  to  the  difcoverics  made  in  excurfions  by  land. 
Li  all  thofe  provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great  extent 
and  fertility  lie  at  no  confidcrable  diftance  from  their  own  coafts.  Thefe 
the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be  part  of  America  ;  and  feveral  circumftances 
concurred  not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in  perfuading 
them  that  fome  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very  remote, 
Troes  of  various  kinds,  unknovvn  in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are 
driven  upon  the  coafl  by  an  eaflerly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days;  fliglits  of  birds  arrive-  annually 
fr-m  the  fame  quarter;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the  inhabitants, 
of  an  intercourlc  foniK-rly  carried  on  v.ith  fume  countries  fituated  to 
the  ea(i 

"  After  weighing  all  thcfi-  particulars,  and  comparing  the  pofition  of 
the  countries  in  Ajia  w  hich  they  had  difcovered,  with  fuch  j  arts  in  the 
north-v.'cit  of  America  as  were  already  known  ;  the  Ruffian  court  formed 
a  plan,  v>hic]i  \voal.i  have  lisrdly  occurred  to  any  nation  lefs  accultomed 
to  engage  in  arduous  undcrc;ikings  and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties. 
Orders  were  iffued  to  build  two  vefH-is  at  Ochotz,  in  the  Tea  of  Kamt- 
f^ha:La,  to  fall  on  a  \oyage  of  difcovery.  Though  that  dreary  uncul- 
tivated region  furnifhed  nothing  that  could  be  of  ufe  in  conftrucling 
them  but  fome  larch- treci;  though  net  only  the  iun,  the  cordage,  the 
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ftils,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite  for  their  equipment,  but 
the  provifions  for  vidualliiig  them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  im- 
menfe  deferts  of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  roads 
almoft  impalHible,  the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  perfcverance 
of  the  people,  at  laft  furmountcd  every  obilaclc.  Two  veflcls  were 
finilhed  ;  and,  under  the  command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tfchiri- 
kow,  failed  from  Kamtfchatka  in  queft  of  the  New  World,  in  a  quarter 
where  it  had  never  been  approached.  They  fhaped  their  courfe  towards 
the  eaft ;  and  though  a  ftorm  foon  feparated  the  veffels,  which  never  re- 
joined, and  many  difaftcrs  befel  them,  the  expedlations  from  the  voyage 
were  not  altogether  fruilrated.  Each  of  the  commanders  difcovered 
land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ; 
and,  according  to  their  obfer*-ations,  it  feems  to  be  fituated  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  California.  Each  fent  fome  of  his 
people  alhore :  but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Ruffians 
approached ;  in  another,  they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  de- 
ftroyed  their  boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  diftrefs  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft.  In  their  return 
they  touched  at  feveral  iflands,  which  ftretch  in  a  chain  from  eaft  to 
weft  between  the  country  which  they  had  difcovered  and  the  coaft  of 
Afia.  They  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  who  feemed  to  them 
to  refemble  the  North  Americans.  They  prefented  to  the  Ruffians  the 
calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  fymbol  of  frlend(hip  univerfal 
among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitu- 
tion  peculiar  to  them.'"' 

The  more  recent  and  accurate  difco. eries  of  the  illuftrious  navigator 
Cooke,  and  his  fuccsiTor  Gierke,  have  brought  the  matter  ftill  nearer  to 
certainty.  The  fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Bchring's  Straits  to  the  crefcent 
of  ifles  between  Afia  and  America,  is  very  fhallow.  It  deepens  from 
thefe  ftraits  (as  the  Britifn  feas  do  froni  thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings 
are  loft  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the 
fouth  of  the  ifles.  Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is  an  increafe  from  i  2 
to  54  fathom,  except  only  off  St.  Thaddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  chan- 
nel of  greater  depth.  From  the  volcanic  difpofition,  it  has  been  judged 
probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  feparation  of  the  continents  at  the 
Straits  of  Behring,  but  that  the  whole  fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmall 
opening  had  once  been  occupied  by  land;  and  that  the  fury  of  the  wa- 
tery element,  actuated  by  that  of  fire,  had  in  moft  remote  times,  fub- 
verted  and  overwhelmed  the  traft,  and  left  the  iflands  monumental  frag- 
ments. 

Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Buftbn,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 

U  2  the 
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the  Abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  that  our  planet  has  been  fubjefl  to  great 
viciffitudes  fince  the  deluge.  Ancient  and  modern  hiftories  confirm  the 
truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras  : 

Video  ego  quod  f lie  rat  quondam  f'jlidijjitna  tellusy 
EJfe  fretum;  midi  faHas  ex  (eqiiove  terras. 

At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  fnips  formerly  failed,  and 
now  they  fail  over  lands  which  were  formerly  cultivated ;   earthquakes 
have  fwallowed  fome  lands,  and  fubterraneous  fires  have  thrown  up 
others:    the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  th-ir  mud;   the  fe a  re- 
treating from  the  Ihores  has  lengthened  the  land  in  fom.e  places,  and  ad- 
vancing in  others  has  diminilhed  it ;  it  has  feparated  fom.e  territories 
which  were  formerly  united,    and  formed  new  Rrairs  and  gulphs.     We 
have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in  the  paft  century.     Sicily  was 
united  to  the  continent  of  Naples,   as  Eubea,   now  the  Black  Sea,  to 
Boetia.     Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  the  fame  thing 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by  a  violent  eruption  of  the  ocean 
upon  the  land  between  the  mountains  Abvla  and  Calpe,   that  communi- 
cation was  broken,   and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  v.as  formed.     Among 
the  people  of  Cej'lon  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  fimilar  irruption  of  the 
fea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peninfula  of  India.     The  fame  thing 
is  believed  by  thofe  of  Malabar  with  refped  to  the  illes  of  Maldivia, 
and  with  the  Malayans  with  refpeft  to  Sumatra.     It  is  certain,   fays  the 
Count  de  BufFon,    that  in  Ceylon  the  earth  has  left  30  or  40  leagues, 
which  the  fea  has  taken  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  Tongres,    a  place  of 
the  low  countries,    has^ained  30  leagues  of  land  from  the   fea.     The 
northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exiftence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  earth  which  this  river  has  brought  from  the  inland  countries  of 
Africa,  and  denofited  in  its  inundations,  has  formed  a  foil  of  more  than 
25  cubits  of  depth.     In  like  manner,    adds  the  above  author,    the  pro- 
vince of  the  Yellow  River  in  China,    and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only 
been  formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.     Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo, 
report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar  revolutions,  \thich  we  omit,  that 
our  difiertation  may  not  become  too  prolix  ;   as  alfo  many  modern  revo- 
lutions, which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the  Count  de 
Buffon  and  other  authors.     In  South  America,   all  thofe  who  have  ob- 
ferved  with  philofophic  eyes  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that 
that  countrv  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  fnew  the  ifiand  of  Cuba  to 
have  been  once  united  to  the  continent  of  Florida.     In  the  ftrait  which 
fcparates  America  from  Afia  many  iflands  are  found,   which  probably 
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were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  trad  of  land  which  we  fuppofe  to 
have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes ;  which  is  made  more  probable 
by  the  muhitude  of  volcanoes  which  we  know  of  in  the  peninfula  of 
Kamtfchatka.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the  finking  of  that  h'.nd, 
and  the  fcparation  of  the  two  continents,  has  been  occafioncd  by  thofe 
great  and  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiltories  of  the 
Americans,  which  formed  an  era  almoft  as  memorable  as  that  of  tlic 
deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Toltecas  fix  fuch  earthquakes  in  the  year 
1  TecpatI ;  but  as  we  know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  we  can 
form  no  conjedure  cf  the  time  that  great  calamity  happened.  If  a  great 
earthquake  (hould  overwhelm  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  there  (liould  be  at 
the  fame  time  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hiftorians  as  ihere  were  in  the  firft 
ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted,  in  300  or  400  )'cars  after, 
whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by  that  part  to  Africa  i  and  many 
would  firmly  deny  it. 

Whether  that  great  event,  the  fcparation  of  the  continents,  took  place 
before  or  after  the  population  of  America,  is  as  ixiipomblc  as  it  is  of 
little  moment  for  us  to  know  ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  above-men- 
tioned navigators  for  fettling  the  long  difpute  about  the  point  from 
which  it  was  efFefted.  Their  obfervations  prove,  that  in  one  place  the 
diilance  between  continent  and  continent  is  only  39  miles,  not  (as  the 
author  of  the  Reiherckcs  PhUofophlques  fur  les  Amencains  w^ould  hav e  it) 
8co  leagues.  This  narrow  ftrait  has  alfo  in  the  middle  two  ill;,  ids, 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  migration  of  the  Afiatics  into  the 
New  World,  fuppofing  that  it  took  place  in  canoes  after  the  convulfion 
which  rent  the  two  continents  afundcr,  Bendes,  it  may  be  a<Jdedj  that 
thefe  ftraits  are,  even  in  the  fummer,  often  filled  with  ice ;  in  wincer, 
often  frozen.  In  either  cafe  mankind  might  find  an  eafy  pafHige  ;  in 
the  lall,  the  way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to  crofs  and  ftock 
the  continent  of  America.  But  where,  frcm  the  vaft  expanfe  cf  the 
north-eaftern  world,  to  fix  on  the  firft  tribes  who  contributed  to  people 
the  New  Continent,  now  inhabited  almoft  from  end  to  end,  is  a  matter 
that  baflles  human  reafon.  The  learned  mav  make  bold  and  ingenious 
conjeftures,  but  plain  good  fenfe  cannot  always  accede  to  them. 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  they  naturally  protruded  one 
another  forward.  Wars  might  be  another  caufe  of  migrations.  7  'lere 
appears  no  reafon  why  the  Afiatic  nortli  might  not  be  an  ij^fidnm  t'ii..  -an, 
as  well  as  the  European.  The  overteeming  country,  to  the  caft  of  tb:; 
Riphoean  mountains,  muft  find  it  necclTary  to  difchargd  its  inhabitants : 
the  firft  great  wave  of  people  w.is  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it^  •  lorc 
tumid  and  more  powerful  than  itfelf :  fuccefiivc  and  nev/  impulfcs  eonr 
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tinually  arriving,  (hort  reft  was  given  to  that  which  ipread  over  ^  more 
caftern  traft;  difturbed  again  and  again,  it  covered  frefh  regions;  at 
length,  reaching  the  fartheft  limits  of  the  Old  World,  found  a  new  one, 
with  ample  fpace  to  occupy  unmolefled  for  ages  ;  till  Columbus  curfed 
them  by  a  difcovery,  which  brought  again  new  fms  and  new  deaths  to 
both  worlds. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  (Mr.  Pennant  obferves),  do  not 
confift  of  the  offspring  of  a  fingle  nation  ;  different  people,  at  feveral 
periods,  arrived  there  ;  and  it  is  impofublc  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now 
to  be  found  on  the  original  fpot  of  its  colonization.  It  is  impofTible, 
with  the  lights  which  we  have  fo  recently  received,  to  admit  that 
America  could  receive  its  inhabitants  {at  kaft  the  bulk  of  them)  from 
any  other  place  than  eaftern  Afia.  A  few  proofs  m.-\y  Le  added,  taken 
from  cuftoms  or  dreffcs  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  worlds  ; 
fome  have  been  long  extinft  in  the  Old,  others  remain  in  both  in  full 
force. 

"  The  cufl:om  of  fcalping  was  a  barbarifm  in  ufe  with  the  Scythians, 
who  carried  about  them  at  all  times  this  favage  mark  of  triumph  :  they 
cut  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and  ftripped  oiFthe  fkin,  as  they  would  that 
of  an  ox.     A  little  image  found  among  the  Calmucs,  of  a  Tartarian 
deity,  mounted  on  a  horfc,  and  fitting  on  a  human  fkin,  with  fcalps 
pendent  from  the  breaft,  fully  illuftrates  the  cullom  of  the  Scythian  pro- 
genitors, as  defcribed  by  the  Greek  hiilorian.     This  ufage,  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans know  by  horrid  experience,  is  continued  to  this  day  in  America. 
The  ferocity  of  the  Scythians  to  their  prifoncrs  extended  to  the  remotell 
part  of  Afia.     The  Kamtfchatkans,  even  at  the  time  of  their  difcovery 
by  the  Ruffians,  put  their  prifoners  to  death  by  the  mofl  lingering  and  ex- 
cruciating inventions ;  a  praflice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among  the 
aboriginal  Americans.    A  race  of  the  Scythians  were  ftiled  Amhropophagiy 
from  their  feeding  on  human  flefh.     The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  ftill 
make  a  repaft  on  their  fellow  creatures  :  but  what  is  more  wonderful,  the 
favage  allies  of  the  Britifli  army  have  been  known  to  throw  the  mangled 
Umbs  of  tlic  French  prifoners  into   the  horrible  cauldron,  and  devour 
them  with  the  fame  rclifn  as  thofe  of  a  quadruped. 

"  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time,  annually  to  transform 
themfclves  into  wolves,  and  again  to  refumc  the  human  fnape.  The 
new  difcovercd  Americans  about  Nootka  Sound,  at  this  time  difgnife 
themfclves  in  drcfles  made  of  the  fkins  of  wolvs  and  other  wild  bealts, 
and  wear  even  the  heatis  fitted  to  their  own,  Thcfe  habits  they  ufe  in 
the  chacc,  to  circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field.  But  would  not  igno- 
rance 
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ranee  or  fupcrftition  afcrlhc  to  a  fupernatural  metamorpofis  thefe  tempo- 
rary expedients  to  deceive  the.  brute  creation  ? 

"  In  their  marches,  the  Kamtfchatkans  never  went  abroad,  but  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  fame  tiaii.  The  fame  cullom  is  exadlly  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Americans. 

"  The  Tungufi,  the  mofl  numerous  nation  refident  in  Siberia,  prick 
their  faces  with  fmall  punftures,  with  a  needle,  in  various  fliapes ;  then 
rub  into  them  charcoal,  fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  This  cuf- 
tom  is  {till  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  America.  The  Indians  on  the 
back  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  to  this  day,  perform  the  operation  exaftly  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  pundlure  the  fkin  into  v^arious  figures ;  as  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  do  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  with  the  herb 
glaftum,  or  woad ;  and  the  Virginians,  on  the  firft  difcovery  of  that 
country  by  the  Englifh. 

"  The  Tungufi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch-bark,  diftended  over  ribs  of 
wood,  and  nicely  fewed  together.  The  Canadian,  and  many  other 
American  nations,  ufe  no  other  fort  of  boats.  The  paddles  of  the  Tun- 
gufi are  broad  at  each  end  ;  thofe  of  the  people  near  Cook's  river,  and 
of  Oonalafcha,  are  of  the  fame  form. 

"  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American  nations  place  the 
corpfe  at  full  length,  after  preparing  it  according  to  their  cuftoms; 
others  place  it  in  a  fitting  pofture,  and  lay  by  it  the  moft  valuable  cloath- 
ing,  V.  ampum,  and  other  matters.  The  Tartars  did  the  fame  :  and  both 
people  agree  in  covering  the  whole  with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumulus, 
barrow,  or  carnedd. 

"  Some  of  the  American  nations  hang  their  dead  in  trees.  Certain  of 
the  Tungufi  obferve  a  fimilar  cuftom. 

"  We  can  draw  fome  analogy  from  drefs :  conveniency  in  that  article 
muft  have  been  confulted  on  both  continents,  and  originally  the  materials 
muil  have  been  the  fame,  the  ftcins  of  birds  and  beafts.  It  is  fmo-ular 
that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chincfe  Ihould  be  found  among  the  people 
of  Nootka.  I  cannot  give  into  the  notion,  that  the  Chinefe  contributed 
to  the  population  of  the  New  World ;  but  we  can  readily  admit,  that 
a  fiiipwreck  might  furnifli  thofe  Americans  with  a  pattern  for  that  part 
of  the  drefs. 

"  In  refped  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human  body,  almoft  every 
tribe  found  along  the  v/eftern  coaft  has  fome  fiinilitude  to  the  Tartar 
nations,  and  ftiil  retain  the  little  eyes,  fmall  nofcs,  high  cheeks,  and 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fizc,  from  the  luRy  Calmucs  to  the  little 
Nogaians.  The  internal  Americans,  fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations, 
who  are  tall  of  body,  robuft  in  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  derived 
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from  a  variety  among  the  Tartars  themfelves.  The  fine  race  of  Tfchat- 
fki  fecm  to  be  the  flock  from  which  thofe. Americans  are  derived.  The 
Tfchutfki,  again,  from  that  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardinfki,  or  in- 
habitants of  Kabarda. 

**  But  about  Prince  William's  Sound  begins  a  race  chiefly  diftinguifhed 
by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and  their  inftruments  of  the  chace,  from  the 
tribes  to  the  fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux  people, 
or  the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  continent.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  varietic;,.  At  this 
place  they  are  of  the  largeft  fize.  As  they  advance  northward  they  de- 
creafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfifh  tribes  which  occupy 
fome  of  the  coalls  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  of  Greenland,  and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  map 
places  fome  iflands  feemingly  within  the  Straits  of  Behring,  on  which  is 
beftowed  the  title  of  2  a  Zucy  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs,  Does  not 
this  in  fome  manner  authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafon  to  fup- 
pofc  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe ;  and  that  they  had 
(as  is  mentioned  by  Kosmpfcr  and  Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  dif- 
covery,  and  according  to  the  laft,  aftually  wintered  on  the  continent  ? 
That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Efquimaux  is  very  probable  ; 
whom,  in  cojiiparifon  of  themfelves,  they  might  juftly  diftinguifh  by  the 
name  of  chvarfs.  The  reafon  of  their  low  ftature  is  very  obvious : 
thefe  dwell  in  a  moil:  fevere  climate,  amidft  penury  of  food;  the  former 
in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in  provifions ;  olrcumflances 
that  tend  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  frame.  At  the  ifland 
of  Oonalafcha,  a  dialeft  of  the  Efquimaux  is  in  ufe^  which  uas  continued 
along  the  whole  coaft  from  thence  northward." 

The  continent  \vhich  ftocked  America  with  the  human  race  poured 
in  the  brute  creation  through  the  fame  palTage.  Very  few  quadrupeds 
continued  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  ;  Mr.  Pennant  enumerates 
only  25  which  are  inhabitants  of  land  :  all  the  reft  perfiited  in  their  mi- 
gration, and  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  New  World.  Seventeen  of  the 
Kamtfchatkan  quadrupeds  are  found  in  America :  others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  for  unknovvn  caufes,  entirely  evacu- 
ated Kamifchatka,  and  divided  themfelves  between  America  and  the 
parts  of  Afia  above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  defertcd  the  Old 
W^oild  even  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  their  feats  at  dlrtanccs  m.oft  re- 
mote from  the  fj)Ot  from  which  they  took  their  departure ;  from  mount 
Ararat,  the  rctling  place  of  the  ark,  in  a  central  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  the  difpcrfion  of  the  animal  creation  to  all 
.  its  parts,     Wc  need   not  be   Uartlcd  (fays  Mr,   Pennant)   at   the  vail 
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journevs  many  of  the  quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prefent  feats. 
Might  not  numbers  of  fpecies  have  found  a  convenient  abode  in  the  vaft 
Alps  of  Afia,  inftead  of  wandering  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  ?  or  might 
not  others  have  been  contented  with  the  boundlefs  plains  of  Tartary,  in- 
ftead  of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to  the  cxtenfive  flats  of  Pampas  ? — 
To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common  difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble 
worthy  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  divine  ;  not  to  attempt  it  would  be 
a  criminal  indolence,  a  ncgleft  to 

"  Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  points  beyond  the  human  ability  to  explain, 
and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  :  the  fadts  are  indifputable,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  caufes  are  concealed.  In  fuch  cafes,  faith  muft  be  called  in  to 
our  relief.  It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  to  that 
Eeing  \tho  broke  open  the  great  fountains  of  the  deep  to  efFeft  the  de- 
luge— and  afterwards,  to  compel  the  difperfion  of  mankind  to  people 
the  globe,  direded  the  confufion  of  languages — powers  inferior  in  their 
nature  to  thefe.  Aftet  thefe  wondrous  proofs  of  Omnipotency,  it  will 
be  abfurd  to  deny  the  poffibility  of  infufing  inftinft  into  the  brute  cre- 
tion.  Dacs  eji  anima  brutorhm ;  "  God  himfelf  is  the  foul  of  brutes:" 
His  pleafure  muft  have  determined  their  will,  and  direfted  feveral  fpe- 
cies, and  even  the  whole  genera,  by  impulfe  irrefiftible,  to  move  by  flow 
progrefiion  to  their  deftined  regions.  But  for  that,  the  Lama  and  the 
Pacos  might  (till  have  inhabited  the  heights  of  Armenia  and  fome  more 
neighbouring  Alps,  inftcad  of  labouring  to  gain  the  diftant  Peruviaii 
Andes ;  the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,  flow  of  foot,  would  never  have 
quitted  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World  for  that  of  the  New ;  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  monkeys  would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefts  of 
India,  inftead  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  fliades  of  Indoftan 
and  the  deep  forefts  of  the  Brafils.  Lions  and  tigers  might  have  infefted 
the  hot  parts  of  the  Nev/  World,  as  the  firft  do  the  defarts  of  Africa,  and 
the  Lift  the  provinces  of  Afia;  or  the  pantherine  animals  of  South 
America  might  have  remained  additional  fcourgcs  with  tlie  favao-e  beafts 
of  thofe  ancient  continents.  The  Old  World  would  have  been  over- 
ftocked  with  animals ;  the  New  remained  an  unanimated  wafte  !  or  both 
have  contained  an  equal  portion  of  every  beaft  of  the  earth.  Let  it  not 
be  objefted,  that  animals  bred  in  a  fouthern  climate,  after  the  defcent 
of  their  parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  io  bear  the  froft  and  fnow 
of  the  rigorous  north,  before  they  reached  South  America,  the  place  of 
their  final  deftination.  It  muft  be  considered,  that  the  migration  muft 
have  been  the  work  of  ages ;  that  in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs  each 
^o.  III.  X  generatioa 
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generation  grew  hardened  to  the  climate  it  had  reached ;  and  that  aftef 
their  arrival  in  America  they  would  again  be  gradually  accuftomed  to 
warmer  and  warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to  fouth,  as 
they  had  in  the  reverfe,  or  from  fouth  to  north.  Part  of  the  tigers  ftill 
inhabit  the  eternal  fnows  of  Ararat,  and  multitudes  of  the  very  fame 
fpecies  live,  but  with  exalted  rage,  beneath  the  line,  in  the  burning  foil 
of  Borneo  or  Sumatra;  but  neither  lions  or  tigers  ever  migrated  into 
the  New  World.  A  few  of  the  firft  are  found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but 
they  are  found  in  numbers  only  in  Africa.  The  tiger  extends  as  far 
north  as  weftern  Tartary,  in  hit  40.  50.  but  never  has  reached  Africa." 
In  fine,  the  conjeclures  of  the  learned  refpefling  the  vicinity  of  the  Old 
and  New,  are  now,  by  the  difcoveries  of  our  great  navigators,  loft  in  con- 
viftion ;  and,  in  the  place  of  imaginary  hypothefes,  the  real  place  of 
migration  is  uncontrovertibly  pointed  out.  Some  (from  a  paffage  in 
Plato)  have  extended  over  the  Atlantic,  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  coaft  of  North  and  South  America,  an  ifland  equal  in  fize  to  the 
continents  of  Afia  and  Africa;  over  which  had  paffed,  as  over  abridge, 
from  the  latter,  men  and  animals ;  wool-headed  negroes,  and  lions  and 
tigers,  none  of  which  ever  exifted  in  the  New  World.  A  mighty  fea 
arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  engulphed  this  ftupendous  traft,  and 
with  it  every  being  which  had  not  completed  its  migration  into  Ame- 
rica. The  whole  negro  race,  and  almoft  every  quadruped,  now  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  perifhed  in  this  critical  day.  Five  only  are  to  be 
found  at  prefent  in  America  ;  and  of  thefe  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South 
America :  Not  a  fmgle  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
America,  to  evince  a  common  origin.  Of  the  quadrupeds,  the  bear, 
flag,  wolf,  fox,  and  weefel,  are  the  only  animals  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  to  be  found  on  each  continent.  The  ftag,  fox, 
and  weefel,  have  made  alfo  no  farther  progrefs  in  Africa  than  the  north  ; 
but  on  the  fame  continent  the  wolf  is  fprcad  over  every  part,  yet  is  un- 
known in  South  America,  as  are  the  fox  and  weefel.  In  Africa  and 
South  America  the  bear  is  very  local,  being  met  with  only  in  the  north 
of  the  firft,  and  on  the  Andes  in  the  laft.  Some  caufe  unknov/n  arrcfted 
its  progrefs  in  Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  few  into  the  Chi- 
lian Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccupied  the  vaft  traft  from 
JKorth  America  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras. 

Alluftons  have  often  been  made  to  fome  remains  on  tlie  continent  of 

America,  of  a  morepolifl;cd  and  cultivated  people,  when  compared  with 

'    the  tribes  which  poflclfed  it  on  its  firft  difco\fry  by  Furopcans.     Mr. 

Barton,   'n\hk  Ol>Jen-i/ii(jns  on  fc/zie  farts  0/ Naiurii/  Ili/l.n,  Parti,    has 

•olkdcd  the  fcattered  hints  of  Kalra,  Carver^  and  fome  oihcrs,  and  has 

added 
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added  a  plan  of  a  regular  work,  which  has  been  difcovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Muikingum,  near  its  juntf\ion  with  the  Ohio.  Thefe  remains  are 
principally  ftone-walls,  large  mounds  of  earth,  and  a  combination  of 
thefe  mounds  with  the  walls,  fufpedled  to  have  been  fortifications.  In 
fome  places  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  are  faid  to  have  been  plainly 
feen;  in  others,  furrows,  as  if  the  land  had  been  ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  earth  are  of  two  kinds :  they  are  artificial  tumuli, 
defigned  as  repofitories  for  the  dead  ;  or  they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for 
the  purpofe  of  defending  the  adjacent  country ;  and  with  this  view 
tliey  are  artificially  conftrufted,  or  advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural 
eminences,  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Muflcingum,  are  fituated  about  one 
mile  above  the  junftion  of  that  river  with  the  Ohio,  and  160  miles  be- 
low Fort  Pitt.  They  confift  of  a  number  of  walls  and  other  elevations, 
of  ditches,  &c.  altogether  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground  about  300 
perches  in  length,  and  from  about  150  to  25  or  20  in  breadth.  The 
town,  as  It  has  been  cilled,  is  a  large  level,  encompafled  by  walls,  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86  perches  in 
length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general,  about  10  feet  in  height  above  the 
lev'el  on  which  they  ftand,  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but 
at  the  top  they  are  much  narrower  ;  they  are  at  prefen'c  overgrown  with 
vegetables  of  different  kinds,  and,  among  others,  with  trees  of  feveral 
feet  diameter.  The  chafms,  or  opening  in  the  walls,  were  probably  in- 
tended for  gate-ways :  they  are  three  in  number  at  each  fide,  befides 
the  fmaller  openings  in  the  angles.  Within  the  walls  there  are  three 
elevations,  each  about  fiK  feet  in  height,  with  regular  afcents  to  them  : 
thefe  elevations  confiderably  refemble  fome  of  the  eminences  already 
mentioned,  which  have  been  difcovered  near  the  river  Miffifiippi.  This 
author's  opinion  is.  That  the  Toltlcas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  .nation, 
were  the  people  to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  which  he  has 
defcribed,  owe  their  exiftence;  and  that  thofe  people  were  probably 
the  defcendants  of  the  Danes.  The  former  part  of  this  conjefture  is 
thought  probable,  from  the  fimilarlty  of  the  Mexican  mounts  and  forti- 
fications defcribed  by  the  Abbe  Cla\igero,  and  other  authors,  to  thofe 
defcribed  by  our  author ;  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans;  that 
they  came  from  the  north-weft  :  for,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  teftlmony  of 
late  travellers,  fortifications  fimllar  to  thofe  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barton 
have  been  difcovered  as  far  to  the  norria  as  Lake  Pepin ;  and  we  find 
them,  as  we  approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coafts  of  Florida, 
The  fecond  part  of  our  author's  conjedure  appears  not  fo  well  fupported. 

X  a  P&ODUCTtONSa 
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ProdiTctions.  This  vaft  country  produces  moft  of  the  metals,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater  quantities  and  high  perfec- 
tion. The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are  become  vaftly 
more  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  filver  -of  Europe  now  bears  little 
proportion  to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfts  and  other  va- 
luable ftones,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  contributed 
likewife  to  lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the  produc- 
tion of  Spanifli  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  com- 
modities, which,  though  of  lefs  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe ;  and 
many  of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifh  empire  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of  cochineal, 
indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vitae,  rice,  gin- 
ger, cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red- 
wood, the  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in 
medicine  the  Jefuit's  bark,  mechoacan,  faffafras,  farfaparDla,  caffia,  ta- 
marinds, hides,  furs,  ambergrcafe,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots, 
and  plants ;  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  we  were  either 
ilrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Afia  and  Africa, 
through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  engrofled 
the  trade  of  the  eaftern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits;  as 
pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal, 
and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants,  with  many  exotic  produftions  which 
are  nourifhed  in  as  great  perfeftion  as  in  their  native  foil. 


Plaving  given  a  fummary  account  of  America  In  general;  of  its  firfi: 
difcovery  by  Columbus,  its  extent,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  of  the  firft  peopling  this  continent,  we  Ihall  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  Difcovery  ajid Setilcmefit  of '^o^ja  America, 
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Prodx/ctions.  This  vaft  country  produces  moft  of  the  metals,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater  quantities  and  high  perfec- 
tion. The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are  become  vaftly 
more  common ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  filver  -of  Europe  now  bears  little 
proportion  to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfts  and  other  va- 
luable ftones,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  contributed 
likewife  to  lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the  produc- 
tion of  Spanifh  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  com- 
modities, which,  though  of  lefs  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe;  and 
many  of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifh  empire  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of  cochineal, 
indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuftic,  pimento,  lignum  vitae,  rice,  gin- 
ger, cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red- 
wood, the  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in 
medicine  the  Jefuit's  bark,  mechoacan,  faffafras,  farfaparilla,  caffia,  ta- 
marinds, hides,  furs,  ambergreafe,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots, 
and  plants ;  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  we  were  either 
ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Afia  and  Africa, 
through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  engrofled 
the  trade  of  the  eaftern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits;  as 
pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal, 
and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants,  with  many  exotic  produiflions  which 
are  nourilhed  in  as  great  perfedion  as  in  their  native  foil. 


Having  given  a  fummary  account  of  America  in  general;  of  its  firfi: 
difcovery  by  Columbus,  its  extent,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  of  the  firft  peopling  this  continent,  we  ftiall  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  Di/coverj  and  Settlement  of  ^ov.jii  America, 
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A  SUMMARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST 
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-   NORTH    -AMERICA. 

ARRANGED   IN   CHRONOLOGICAL   ORDER, 


N< 


ORTH  AMERICA  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a 
period  when  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  made  very  confiderable  progrefs 
in  Europe.  Many  of  the  firft  adventurers  were  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, and  were  careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fuch  of  their  pro- 
ceedings as  would  be  interefting  topofterity.  Thefe  records  afford  ample 
documents  for  American  hiftorians.  Perhaps  no  people  on  the  globe 
can  trace  the  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  much  precifion 
as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  ;  particularly  that  part  of  them  w  ho 
inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcoveries  on 
this  weftern  continent,  fpread  through  Europe  and  infpired  many 
1496  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprize.  As  early  as  1496,  four  years  only- 
after  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  ob- 
tained a  commiffion  from  Henry  VII,  to  difcover  unknown  lands  and 
annex  them  to  the  crown. 

In  the  fpring  he  failed  from  England  with  two  Ihips,  carrying  with 
him  his  three  fons.  In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended  for  China,  he 
fell  in  with  the  north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coafted  northerly  ai} 
far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

1497. — The  next  year  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  America  with  hi? 
fon  Sebaftian,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which  his 
father  had  begun.  On  the  114th  of  June  he  difcovered  Bonavifta,  oi] 
the  north-eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.  Before  his  return  he  travcrfed 
the  coaft  from  Davis's  Straits  to  Cape  Florida. 

1502.— Sebaftian  Cabot  was  this  year  at  Newfoundland  ;  and  on  his 
t£turn  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  illand  to  Henry  VII. 

1513, — la  the  fpring  of  1513,  John  Ponce  failed  from  Porto  Rico 

northerly 
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northerly  and  difcovered  the  continent  in  30°  8'  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,  a  feafon  when  the  country  around  was  covered  with 
verdure,  and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  call  the 
country  Fhrida,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common  name  for 
North  and  South  America. 

1516. — In  1516,  Sir  Sebaftian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vad  extent  of  country,  the  coaft  whereof  was  thus  explored,  re- 
mained unclaimed  and  unfsttled  by  any  European  power,  (except  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America)  for  almoft  a  century  from  the  time  of  its 
difcovery. 

1524. — It  was  not  till  the  3"ear  1524  that  France  attempted  difco- 
veries  on  the  American  coaft.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprizlng  neigh- 
bours, Francis  I.  who  poflefTcd  a  great  and  aftive  mind,  ftnt  John  Ver- 
razano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  maki«g  difcoveries. 
He  traverfed  the  coaft  from  latitude  28*^  to  50^  north.  In  a  fecond 
voyage,  fome  time  after  he  was  loft. 

1525. — The  next  year  Stephen  Gomez,  the  iirft  Spaniard  who  came 
upon  the  American  coaft  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn  in  Spain,  to 
Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude  46°  north, 
in  fearch  of  a  north-weft  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1534. — In  the  fpring  of  1534,  by  the  direction  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo's  in  France,  with  delign  to  make  difcoveries 
in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier. 
He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed 
northerly  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feftival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  him- 
felf  in  abo'Jt  latitude  48^  30'  north,  in  the  midft  of  a  broad  gulf,  which 
Jie  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  river  which 
empties  into  it.  In  this  voynge,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  5i''> 
cxpeding  in  vain  to  find  a  paflagc  to  China. 

1535. — The  next  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  300  leagues 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall,  He  called  the  country  New  France;  built 
a  fort  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  following  fpring 
to  France. 

154.2. — In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Robewcll,  was  fent  t(^ 
Canada,  by  the  French  king,  with  three  fliips  and  206  men,  women  and 
children.  They  wintered  here  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built,  and  re- 
turned in  the  fpring.  About  the  year  1550,  a  large  number  of  adven«. 
turcrs  failed  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  1598,  the 
king  of  France  commifuoned  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  Ca- 
jsada,  and  other  countries  not  poflefTcd  by  any  Chriftian  prince.     Wc  do 
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not  learn  however,  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commif- 
lion,  or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during 
this  century, 

1539. — On  the  12th  of  May,    1539)  Ferdinand  de  Soto,    with  900 

men,  befides  feamen,   failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  objeft  the  con- 

queft  of  Florida.     On  the  30'th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santo,  from 

•whence  he  travelled  northward  450  learrues  from  the  fea.     Here  he  dif- 

covered  a  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  19  fathoms  deep, 

1542  on  the  bank  of  v.hich  he  died  and  was  buried,  May  1542,  aged  42 

1543  years.    Alverdo  his  fuccefibr  built  feven  brigantines,  and  the  year 
following  embarked  upon  the  river.     In  17  days  he  proceeded 

down  the  river  400  leagues,  where  he  judged  it  to  be  15  leagues  wide. 
From  the  largenefn  of  the  river  at  that  place  of  his  embarkation,  he  con- 
cluded its  fource  muft  have  been  at  leaft  400  leagues  above,  fo  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  in  his  opinion  muft  have  been  more  than  800 
leagues.  As  he  palTed  down  the  river,  he  found  it  opened  by  two 
mouths  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Thefe  circumftances  led  us  to  con- 
clude, that  this  river,  65  early  difcovered,  was  the  one  which  we  now 
call  the  MiJJlJpppi. 

Jan.  6,  1549,  This  year  king  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion  for  life 
to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  confideration  of  the  important  fervices  he  had 
rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcoveries  in  America. 

1562. — The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  this  year,  fcnt 
out  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  John  Ribak.  He  arrived  at  Cape 
Francis  on  the  coail  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  firft  of  May,  he  dif- 
covered and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  river  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  As 
he  coafted  northward  he  difcovered  eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which  he 
called  Port  Royal,  and  failed  up  it  feveral  leagues.  On  one  of  the  ri- 
vers he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  Charles,  in  which  he  left  a  colony 
under  the  diredion  of  Captain  Albert.  The  feverity  of  Albert's  mea- 
fiires  excited  a  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  he  was 
flain.  Two  years  after,  Chatillon  fent  Rene  Laudonier,  with  three 
Ihips,  to  Florida.  In  June  he  arrived  at  the  River  M-rv,  on  which  he 
built  a  fort,  and,  in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called  it  Ca~ 
roLna. 

In  Augufl,  this  year,  CaJ3t.  Ribalt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond  time, 
with  a  fleet  of  feven  vellels  to  recruit  the  colony,  which,  tv,o  years  be- 
fore, he  had  left  under  the  diredion  of  the  unfortunate  Capt.  Albert. 

The  September  following,   Pedro  Melandes,  with  fix  Spanilh  fliips, 

purfued 
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purfucd  Ribalt  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  overpowering 
him  in  numbers,  cruelly  maffacred  him  and  his  whole  company.  Me- 
landes,  having  in  this  way  taken  poffeffion  of  the  country,  built  three 
forts,  and  left  them  garrifoned  with  1 200  foldiers.  Laudonier  and  his 
colony  on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  Ribalty 
took  the  alarm  and  efcaped  to  France. 

iij6^, — A  fleet  of  three  fhips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  to  Flo- 
rida, under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.  The  obje^l  of 
this  expedition  was  to  difpoffefs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Florida 
which  they  had  cruelly  and  unjuftifiably  feized  three  years  be- 
1568  fore.  He  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  April  1568,  and  foon 
after  made  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent  cru- 
elty of  Melandes  and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  breaft  of 
Gourges,  and  roufed  the  unjuftifiable  principle  of  retaliation.  He  took 
the  forts ;  put  moft  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  fword ;  and  having  burned 
and  dcmolifhed  all  their  fortrefles,  returned  to  France.  During  the 
fifty  years  next  after  this  event,  the  French  enterprized  no  fettlements 
in  America. 

t^'jG. — Captain  Frobifher  was  fent  this  year  to  find  out  a  north-weft 
paifage  to  the  Eaft-Indics.  The  firft  land  which  he  made  on  the  coaft 
was  a  Cape,  which,  in  honour  to  the  queen,  he  called  ^een  Elizabeth's 
Yoreland.  In  coafting  northerly  he  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  bear 
his  name.  He  profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  paflage  into  the  weftern  ocean 
till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

1579. — In  1579,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet  pofTefled  by  any  Chriftian  prince,  provided 
he  would  take  poflefTion  within  fix  years.  With  this  encourage- 
1583  ment  he  failed  for  America,  and  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1583, 
anchored  in  Conception  Bay,  Afterward  he  difcovered  and 
took  poffeffion  of  St.  John's  Harbour,  and  the  country  fouth.  In  pur- 
fuing  his  difcoveries  he  loft  one  of  his  fhips  on  the  fhoals  of  Sablon,  and 
on  his  return  home,  a  ftorm  overtook  him,  in  which  he  was  unfortu- 
nately loft,  and  the  intended  fettlement  was  prevented. 

1584. — This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one 
to  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  6.)  the  other  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  lands 
not  polTeffed  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  By  the  direftion  of  Sir  Walter, 
two  (hips  were  fitted  and  fent  out,  under  the  command  of  Philip  Amidas, 
and  Arthur  Barlow.  In  July  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored 
in  a  harbour  fcven  leagues  weft  of  the  Roanoke.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
thcV)  in  a  formal  manner,  took  poflelfion  of  the  country,  and,  in  ho- 
nour of  their  virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  they  called  it  Virginia,     Till  this 

lime 
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time  the  country  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  Florida.    After  this 
Virginia  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1585. — The  next  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
to  America,  with  feven  (hips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  Harbour  in 
June.  Having  ftationed  a  colony  of  more  than  a  hundred  people  at 
Roanoke,  under  the  direftion  of  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north- 
eafterly  as  far  ai  Chefapcek  Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane  endured  extreme  hardfhips,  and  muft 
have  perifhed,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  them  to  England,  after  having  made  feveral  conquefts 
for  the  queen  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places. 

A  fortnight  after.  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  new  recruits; 
and,  although  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before  left,  and 
knew  not  but  they  had  perifhed,  he  had  the  ralhnefs  to  leave  50  men  at 
the  fame  place. 

*5^7' — The  year  following,  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to  Vir- 
ginia, under  Governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  affiftants.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecond  company  remained. 
He  determined,  however,  to  rifque  a  third  colony.  Accordingly  he  left 
115  people  at  the  old  fettlement,  and  returned  to  England. 

This  year  (Aug.  13)  M^7«/^o  was  baptized  in  Virginia.  He  was  the 
firft  native  Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  America. 
On  the  18th  of  Auguft,  Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom 
(he  called  Virginia.  She  was  the  firft  Englifh  child  that  was  born  i^ 
North  America. 

1590. — In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia 
with  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  % 
man  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all  miferably  famifhed  with  hunger, 
or  were  maifacred  by  the  Indians. 

1602. — In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  3% 
perfons,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  and  difcovered  and  gave 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Illands,  and  to 
Pover  Cliff.  Elifabeth  Ifland  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for  their 
firft  fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have  tarried* 
failing,  they  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All  the  at- 
tempts to  fettle  this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Englifti,  from  its  difcovery  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period  of  no 
years,  proved  ineffedual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  had  been  fuccefsful.  There  is  no  account  of  there  having  beea 
one  European  family,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  vaft  extent  of  coaft  from 
Florida  to  Greenland. 
No.  III.  Y  Martin 
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'  1603. — Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown  were  this  year  fent  by  S'li 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  two  fmall  veffels,  to  make  difcoveries  in  North 
Virginia.  They  came  upon  the  coaft,  which  was  broken  with  a  multi- 
tude of  iflands,  in  latitude  43^  30'  north.  They  coafted  fouthward  to 
Cape  Cod  Bay;  thence  round  the  Cape  into  a  commodious  harbour  in 
latitude  41"  25',  where  they  went  afhore  and  tarried  feven  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  loaded  one  of  their  veffels  with  faflafras,  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

Bartholomew  Gilbert,  in  a  Voyage  to  South  Virgina,  in  fearch  of  the 
third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White  in  1587,  hav- 
ing touched  at  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  landed  near  Chefapeek 
Bay,  where,  in  a  Ikirmifli  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four  of  his  men  were 
unfortunately  flain.  The  reft,  without  any  further  fearch  for  the  colony, 
returned  to  England. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  tranquility  in  confequence  of 
the  edift  of  Nantz  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants,  pafled  by  Henry  IV. 
(April  1598)  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
was  induced  to  purfue  her  difcoveries  in  America.  Accordingly  the 
king  figned  a  patent  in  favour  of  De  Mons,  (1603)  of  all  the  country 
from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude  under  the  name 
1604  of  Acadia,  The  next  year  De  Mons  ranged  the  coaft  from  St, 
Lawrence  to  Cape  Sable,  and  fo  round  to  Cape  Cod. 

1605. — In  May  1605,  George's  Ifland  and  Pentecoft  Harbour  were 
difcovered  by  Capt.  George  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large 
river  in  latitude  43**  20',  (variation  ii**  15' weft)  which  Mr.  Prince, 
in  his  Chronology,  fuppofes  muft  have  been  Sagadahok  ;  but  from  the 
latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua.  Capt.  Weymouth  carried 
with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives. 

1606. — In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  James  I.  by 'patent,  divided  Virgi- 
nia into  two  colonies.  Tht  fouthern  included  all  lands  between  the  34th 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  was  ftyled  t\\Q  Jirfi  colony ,  under 
the  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  td  the  London  Company. 
The  7iDrthern,  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the  general  name 
of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  38th  and  45th  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company,  Each  of 
thefe  colonies  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  goverrr  them.  To  pre- 
vent difputes  about  territory,  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  plant 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  each  other.  There  appears  to  be  an  incon- 
fiftcncy  in  thefe  grants,  as  the  lands  lying  between  the  38th  and  41ft 
degrees,  are  covered  by  both  patents. 

Both 
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Borh  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies  enterprized  fettlements 
within  the  limits  of  their  refpedive  grants.  With  what  fuccefs  will 
)\o\v  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Piercy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  difco- 
vered  Powhatan,  now  James  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth 
Company  fent  Capt.  Henry  Challons  in  a  vefTel  of  fifty-five  tons  to 
plant  a  colony  in  North  Virginia ;  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a 
Spanlfh  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain. 

1607. — The  London  Company  this  fpring,    fent  Capt.  Chriftopher 

j4/>n7  26.    Newport  with  three  veffels  to  South  Virginia.     On  the  26th 

of  April  he  entered  Chefapeek  Bay,  and  landed,  and  foon  after  gave  to 

the  moil  fouthern  point,  the  name  of  Cape  Henry,  which  it  ftill 

Alqy  1 3.  retains.     Having  elefted  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  prefident  for 

the  year,  they  next  day  landed  all  their  men,  and  began  a  fet- 

tlement  on  James  river,  at  a  place  which  they  called  James- 

y/^fie  22.  Town.     This  is  the  firft  town  that  was  fettled  by  the  Englifh  in 

North  America.     The  June  following  Capt.  Newport  failed 

for  England,  leaving  with  the  prefident  one  hundred  and  four  perfons. 

Auguji  22. — In  Auguft  died  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  firft 
projeftor  of  this  fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  following 
winter  James-Town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  fhips  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Ravvley  Gilbert.  They  failed  for  Nortli 
Virginia  on  the  31ft  of  May,  with  one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt. 
George  Popham  for  their  prefident.  They  arrived  in  Auguft,  and  fet- 
tled about  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  Sagada^ 
hok  river.  A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  diflieartcned  by  the 
leverity  of  the  winter,  returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving  their 
prefident,  Capt.  Popham,  uith  only  forty-five  men. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robiafon,  with 
part  of  his  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  New- 
England,  removed  from  the  North  of  England  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the 
cruelties  of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  **  purity  of  wo^lhip 
and  liberty  of  confcience." 

This  year  a  fmall  company  of  merchants  at  Diepjie  and  St.  Malo's, 
founded  Quebeck,  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent,  built  a  few  huts 
there,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV. 

1608. — The  Sagadahok  colony  fuffered  incredible  hardftiips  after  the 
departure  of  their  friends  in  December.    In  the  depth  of  winter,  which 

Y  2  was 
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was  extremely  cold,  their  ftore-houfe  caught  fire  and  was  confamed, 
with  moft  of  their  provifions  and  lodgings.  Their  misfortunes  were  in- 
creafed,  foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefident.  Rawley  Gilbert  was 
appointed  to  fiicoeed  him. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  colony 
alive  by  repeatedly  fending  them  fupplies.  But  the  circumftanee  of  his 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  togetlicr  with  that  of  prefident  Gilbert's 
being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up  the  colony,  and 
they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavourable  reports  which  thefe  firft  unfortunate  adventurers 
propagated  refpeding  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  fet- 
tle North  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 

1609. — The  London  company,  laft  year,  fentCapt.  Nelfon,  with  two 
ihips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James-Tovifn ;  and  this 
year  Capt.  John  Smith,  afterwards  prefident,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Virginia,  and  by  failing  up  a  number  of  the  rivers,  difcovered  the 
interior  country.  In  September,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  feventy 
|)erfons,  which  increafed  the  colony  to  two  hundred  fouls. 

Mt.  Roblnfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amftcrdam, 
femoved  this  year  to  Leyden,  where  they  remained  mere  than  eleven 
years,  till  apart  of  them  came  Over  to  New  England. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia  having  refi^ned  their  old  commiffion, 
yequelled  and  obtained  a  new  one ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  ap- 
pointed Sir  Thomas  Weft:,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the  colony;  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant ;  Sir  George  Somers,  admiral ;  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  high  marQial ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainman,  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  Capt.  Newport,  vice  admiral. 

yune  8. — In  June,  Sir  T.  Gates,  admiral  Newport,  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  with  feven  (hips  and  a  ketch  and  pinnace,  having  five  hundred 
fouls  on  board,  men,  women,  and  children,  fiiled  from  Fal- 
yu/y  24.  mouth  for  South  Virginia.     In  crolfing  the  Bahama  Gulf,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm, 
and  feparated.     Four  days  after.  Sir  George  Somers  ran  his  veflcl  afliore 
on  one  of  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  which,  from  this  circumft^ince,  have 
been  called  the  Somcr  Illands.     The  people  on  board,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  all  got  fafc  on  fliore,  and   there  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing May.     The  remainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Virginia  in  Auguft, 
The   colony  was  now   increafed  to   five  hundred  men.     Capt.  Smith, 
then  prefident,  a  little  before  the  arrival   of  the  fleet,  had  been  very 
badly  burnt  by  means  of  fome  powder  which  had  accidentally  caught 
fift.     This  unfortunate  circumilance,  together  with  the  oppofition  he 
3  met 
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met  with  from  thofe  who  had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the 
colony  and  return  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  the  laft  of 
September.  Francis  Weft,  his  fucceffor  in  office,  foon  followed  him, 
and  George  Piercy  was  elefted  prefident.  » 

1610. — The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  company, 
fealed  a  patent  to  Lord  De  la  War,  conftituting  him  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain General  of  South  Virginia.  He  foon  after  embarked  for  America 
with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three  (hips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  befure,  had  been  Ihipwrecked 
on  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the  winter  and 
fpring,  under  the  dircdion  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  . 
and  admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  floop  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the 
continent.  They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  10th  of  May,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  neifons  on  board,  lea\  ing  two  of  their  men 
behind,  who  chofe  to  flay,  and  landed  at  Jame-j-Town  on  the  23d  of  the 
fame  month.  Finding  the  colony,  which  at  the  time  of  Capt.  Smith's 
departure,  confifted  of  five  hundred  fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and 
thofe  few  in  a  diflrelTed  and  wretched  fityation,  they  with  one  voice  re- 
folved  to  return  to  England  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
the  whole  colony  repaired  on  board  their  vefTels,  broke  up  their  fettle- 
ment,  and  failed  down  the  river  on  their  way  to  their  native  country. 

Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embarked  for  James-Town 
the  March  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  perfuaded 
them  to  return  with  him  to  Ja:nes-Town,  where  they  arrived  and  landed 
the  10th  of  June.  The  government  of  the  cot<)ny  of  right  devolved 
upon  Lord  De  la  War.  From  this  time  we  mny  date  tl.e  effetflual  fet* 
tlement  of  Virginia.  Its  hiftory,  from  this  period,  will  be  given  in  its 
proper  place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1608,  or  1609,  Henry  Hudfon,  an  Englifhman 
under  a  commifTion  from  the  king  his  mader,  difcovered  Long  Ifland, 
New  York,  and  the  river  which  flill  bears  his  name,  and  afterwards  fold 
the  country,  or  rather  his  right,  to  the  Dutch!  Their  writers,  however, 
contend  that  Hudfon  was  fent  out  by  the  Eaft-Tndia  company  in  i6oq,  to 
difcover  a  north-well  palTage  to  China;  and  that  having  firft  c'ifcovcred 
])elaware  Bay,  he  came  and  penetrated  Hudfon's  river  as  far  as  latitude 
43^.  It  is  faid  however  that  there  was  a  fale,  and  that  the  EngliiTi  ob- 
jefted  to  it,  though  for  fome  time  they  neglefted  to  oppofe  the  Dutch 
fettlement  of  the  country. 

1610. — In  ibio,  Hudfon  failed  again  to  this  country,  then  called  by 
the  Patch  iWT*  ISithirlands,  and  four  years  after,  the  States-General 

granted 
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granted  a  patent  to  fundry  merchants  for  an  exclufive  trade  on  the 

3614  North  river,  who  the  fame  year,   {1614)  built  a  fort  on  the  weft 

fide  near  Albany.      From  this  time  we  may  date  the  fettlement 

of  New  York,  the  hiftory  of  which  will  be  annexed  to  a  defcription  of 

the  State. 

Conception  Bay,  on  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland,  was  fettled  in  the 
year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters  under  governor  John  Guy,  to  whom 
king  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorporation. 

Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fettlement  at  Quebec,  1608, 
St.  Croix,  Mount  Manfel,  and  Port  Pvoyal  were  fettled  about  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  fettlements  remained  undifturbed  till  1613,  when  the  Virr 
ginians,  hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their  limits,  fent 
Captain  Argal  to  diflodge  tlierp.  For  this  purpofe  he  failed  to  Saga- 
dahoc, took  their  forts  at  Mount  Manfel,  St.  Croix,  and  Port  Royal, 
■with  their  veffels,  ordnance,  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  carried  them  to 
Jaracs-Town  in  Virginia.     Quebec  was  left  in  poffeffion  of  the  French. 

1614. — This  year  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  fhips  and  forty-five 
men  and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments 
upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  His  orders  were,  to  fiih  and  trade  with 
the  natives,  if  he  fnouid  fail  in  his  expectations  with  regard  to  the  mine. 
To  facilitate  this  bufmefs,  he  took  with  him  Tantum,  an  Indian,  per- 
haps one  that  Capt.  Weymouth  carried  to  England  in  1605.  In  April 
he  reached  the  Ifland  Monahigan  in  latitude  43"  30'.  Here  Capt. 
bauLh  was  direificd  to  flay  and  keep  pofTelfion,  with  ten  men,  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  a  trial  of  the  whaling  bufinefs,  but  being  difappointed 
in  this,  he  built  feven  boats,  in  which  thirty-feven  men  made  a  very 
lucccfsful  lifhing  voyage.  In  the  mean  time  the  captain  himfclf,  with 
eight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat,  coafted  from  Penobfcot  to  Sagadahokj 
Acoeifeo,  Paffataquack,  Tragabizanda,  novr  called  Cape  Ann,  thence  to 
Acomak,  where  he  fkirmiOied  with  fome  Indians;  thence  to  Cape  Cod 
where  he  fet  his  Indian,  Tantum,  afliore  and  left  him,  and  returned  to 
Monahigan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two  French  fhips  in  the  Bay  of 
^.Tallachurttts,  who  had  come  there  fix  weeks  before,  and  during  that 
time,  had  been  trading  very  advantageoufly  with  the  Indians.  It  was 
coujecUired  that  there  was,  at  this  time,  three  thoufand  Indians  upon 
the  Mnfl'achufetts  Ulands, 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  veffels, 
l'-a\ing  the  other  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  to  equip 
for  a  voyage  to  Spain.  After  Capt.  Smith's  departure.  Hunt  pcrlidi- 
cully  allured  tv/cnty  Indians  (one  of  whom  was  Squanto,  afterwards  »o 
fi:r\iccablc  to  the  Englilli)    to  come  on  boiird  his  ihip  at  Patuxit,  and 

feven 
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feven  more  at  Naufit,  and  carried  them  to  the  Ifland  of  Malaga,  where 
he  fold  them  for  twenty  pounds  each,  to  be  flaves  for  life.  1  his  con- 
du(5t,  which  fixes  an  indelible  ftignia  upo.i  the  charafter  of  Hunt,  ex- 
cited in  the  breafls  of  the  Indians  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
tnglifh,  as  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  commercial  intercourfc  with 
them  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Capt.  Smitli  arrived  at  London  the  laft  of  Auguft,  v.here  he  drew  a 
map  of  the  country,  and  called  it  New-England.  From  this  time 
North-Virginia  affumed  the  name  of  Neifj-Englatid,  and  the  name  V:r~ 
ginia  was  confined  to  the  fouthern  colony. 

Between  the  years  1614  and  1620,  feveral  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  to  fettle  New-England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  ineffe(flual.  During  this  time,  however,  an  advantage- 
ous trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

1617. — ^^  ^^^  y^'^''  '^^7^  ^^'"*  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  influ- 
enced by  feveral  weighty  reafons,  meditated  a  removal  to  America. 
Various  difficulties  intervened  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  their  de- 

1620  figns,  until  the  year  1620,  when  apart  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congre- 
gation came  over  and  fettled  at  Plymouth.     At  this  time  com- 
menced the  fettlement  of  New-England. 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  firft  emigrations  to  this  northern  part 
of  America ;  the  progrcfs  of  its  fettlement,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  New-England,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  feveral  colo- 
nies, not  grown  into  independent  ftates,  were  firft  fettled,  it  will  be 

1621  neceffary  that  I  Ihould  juft  mention,  that  the  next  year  after  the 
fettlement  of  Plymouth,  Captain  John  Mafon  obtained  of  the 
Plymouth  council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  prefent  flate  of  New- 

1623  Harapfhire.  Two  years  after,  under  the  authority  of  this  grant, 
a  fmall  colony  fixed  down  near  the  mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 
From  this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New-Hampfhirc. 

1627. — In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Fins  came  over  and  landed 
at  Cape  Henlopen ;  and  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians  the  land 
from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware  on  both  fides  the  river, 
which  they  called  Neiv  S^.vedcland  Stream.  On  this  river  they  builc 
feveral  forts,  and  madefettlements. 

1628.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  New-England 
fold  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  othe£5,  a  large  trait  of  land,  lying 
jound  Maffachufetts  Bay.  The  June  following,  Capt.  John  Endicor, 
with  his  wife  and  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  Naumkeag,  now 
called  Salem.     This  was  the  firft  fettlement  which  was  made  in  Mafla- 

chufetts. 
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ciiufetts  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now  included  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  MalTachufetts,  was  fettled  eight  years  before,  but  at  this 
time  it  was  a  feparate  colony,  under  a  diftind  government,  and  con- 
tinued fo  until  the  fecond  charter  of  MafTachufetts  was  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691 ;  by  which  Plymouth,  the  Province  of  Main 
aiid  Sagadahok  were  annexed  to  Maffachufetts. 

June  13,  1633. — In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Lord  Baltimore,  a 
Koman  Catholic,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  traft  of  land 
upon  Chefapeek  Bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of  the  rigor 
of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lord  Baltimore, 
with  a  number  of  his  perfecuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it,  and 
in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Maryland. 

The  firft  grant  of  ConneAicut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to 
J631  Lord  Brook  and  others,  in  the  year  1631.     In  confequence  of 
feveral  fraaller  grants  made  afterwards  by  the  patentees  to  particu- 
lar  perfons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  fettlement  at  the  Mouth  of  Con- 
1635  ncfticut  river,  and  called  it  Sayhrook.     Four  years  after  a  number 
of  people  from  Maffachufetts  Bay  came  and  began  fettlements  at 
Hartford,  Wetherslield,  and  Windfor  on  Connefticut  river.    Thus  com- 
menced the  Englilh  fettlement  of  Conneflicut. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  firft  fct<led  in  confequence  of  religious  perfecution, 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  among  thofe  who  early  came  over  to 

Maffachufetts,  not  agreeing  with  fomc  of  his  brethren  in  fentiment,  was 

very  unjuftifiably   banifhed   the   colony,   and  went  with  twelve 

1635  others,  his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Providence  in  1635.    From 

this  beginning  arofe  the  colony,  now  ftate  of  Rhode-lfland. 

1664. — On  the  20th  of  March,  1664,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to 

the  Duke  of  York,  what  is  now  called   New-Jerfey,  then  a  part  of  a 

lar'^e  trad  of  country  by  the  name  of  New  Netherland.     Some  parts  of 

New-Jerfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about  1615. 

1662. In  the  year  1662,   Charles  the   Second  granted  to   Edward, 

Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  feven  others,  almoft  the  whole  territory  of  the 

three  Southern  ftatcs,  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

1664  Two  years  after  he  granted  a  fecond   charter,   enlarging  their 

boundaries.     The  proprietors,  by  virtue  oi  authority  vefted  ia 

them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyftcm  of  laws  for 

the  government  of  their  intended  colony.     Notwithftanding  thefc 

1669  preparations,  no  effedual  fettlement  was  made  until  the  year  i66g, 

(though  one  was  attempted  in  1667)  when  Governor  Sayle  came 

over 
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over  with  a  colony,  and  fixed  on  a  neck  of  land   between  Afiiley  ;ind 
Cooper  Rivers.     Thus  commenced  the  fetrlemcnt   of  Carolina,  which 
then  inchidcd  the  whole  territory  between  the  29th  and   36tli   30'  de- 
grees, north  latitude,  together  with  the  Bahama  llhinds,  lying  between 
latitude  iz'^  and  27'^  north. 
.  i58i. — The  Royal  charter  for  Pcnnfylvania  was  granted  to  Williara 
Penn  on  the  4th  of  IMarch,  1681.     The  firft  colony  came  over  the 
1682  next  year,  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor,  William  Penn,  who 
aded  as  Governor  ftom  October  1682  to  Auguft   1684.     The 
firft  aflembly  in  the  province  of  Pcnnfylvania  was   held  at  Chefter,  on 
the  4th  of  December,   1682.     Thus  William  Penn,    a   (^lakcr,  juflly 
celebrated  as  a   great  and  good  man,  had  the  honour  of  laying   the 
foundation  of  the  prcfent  populous  and  very  flourifhing  State  of  Penn- 
fy  Ivan  ia- 

The  proprietory  government  in  Carolina,  was  attended  with  fo  many 
inconveniences,   and  occafioned  fuch  violent  dillcntions  among  the  fct- 
tlers,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great- Britain  was  induced  to  take  the  pror- 
vince    under  their    immediate    care.       The    proprietors    (except    Lord 
Granville)  accepted  of  ^.22,500  fterling,  from  the  crown  for  the  pro- 
perty and  jurifdidion.     This  agreement  was  ratified  by  afl  of 
1729  Parliament   in    1729.      A  claufe   in  this  ad  referved  to   Lord 
Granville   his  eighth  {hare  of  the  property  and  arrears  of  quit- 
rents,  which  continued  legally  veiled  in  his  family  till   the  revolution 
in  1776.     Lord  Granville's  Ihare  made  a  part  of  thje  prcfent  ftate  of 
North-Carolina.     About  the  year  1729,  the  extenfive. territory  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietors,   was  divided  into   North  and  South  Carolina. 
They  remained  feparate  royal  governments  until  they  became  indepen- 
dent States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  projed  was  formed  for  })lantino-  a  co- 
lony between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,      Accordingly  appli-  1 

cation  being  made  to  king  George  the  Second,  he  iffued  letters 
1732  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  ex- 
tion  the  benevolent  plan.  In  honour  of  the  king,  who  greatly  en- 
couraged the  plan,  they  called  the  new  province  Georgia.  Twenty-one 
truftees  were  appointed  to  condud  the  affairs  rehiring  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  province.  The  November  following,  one  himdred  and  fifteen  pef- 
fons,  one  of  whom  was  General  Oglethorpe,  embarked  for  Georgia, 
where  they  arrived,  and  landed  at  Yamacraw.  In  exploring  the  coun- 
try, they  found  an  elevated  pleafant  fpot  of  ground  on  the  bank  of  a 
navigable  river,  upon  which  they  marked  out  a  town,  and  from  the 
^''"^-  I-  2:  Indian 
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Indian  name  of  the  river  which  paffed  by  it,  called  it  Savannah.     Froni 
this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  Georgia. 

The  country  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 

traders  many  j-^ars  before  its  fettlement.     They  gave  a  defcription  of  it 

to  Lewis  Evan«,  who  publifhed  his  firft  map  of  it  as  early  as  the 

1752  year  1752.     James  Macbride,  with  fome   ochers,  explored  this 

j'j54  country  in  1754.     Col.  Daniel  Boon  vifited  it  in  1769. 

inyo. Four  years  after  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other  fa- 
milies, who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  began  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky  *,  which  is  i^ow  one  of  the  moft  growing  colo- 
nies, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  was  erefted  into  an  independent  flate, 
\)y  aft  of  Congrefs,  December  6th,  1790,  and  received  into  the  Union, 
June  ift,  1792. 

The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  v/as  claim- 
ed both  by  New- York  and  New-Hampfhire.     When  hoftilities  com- 
menced between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  con- 
fidering  themfelves  as  in  a  ftate  oC  nature,  as  to  civil  government,  and 
not  within  any  legal  jurifdiftion,  aflbciated  and  formed  for  themfelves  a 
conftitution  of  government.     Under  this   conftitution,  they  have  ever 
fince   continued   to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  State. 
Vermont  was  not  admitted  into  union  with  the  other  ftates  till  March 
4,  1791,  yet  y^'t  may  venture  to  date  hei  political  exigence  as  a 
^777  fep^'^'ite   government,  from  the  year    1777,  bccaufe,   Unce   that 
time,  Vermont  has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  been  a  fovercign 
and  independent  State.     The  firll  fettlement  in  this  ftate  was  made  at 
Bennington  as  early  as  about  1764. 

The  extenfive  traft  of  country  lying  north-weft  of  the  Ohio  River, 
within  the  limits  of  thig  United  States,  was  erefted  into  a  feparatc  tempo. 
rary  government  by  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  palTed  the  13th  of 
1787  July,  1787. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  the  firft  difcoveries  and  pro- 
greffive  fettlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order.  The 
following  recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  vicv/. 

*  This  fettl'  ment  was  made  in  violation  of  the  Ticaty,  in  176S,  at  Foit  Stanwix, 
which  exprefsly  ftipulates,  that  this  trail  of  country  fhould  be  r>lei  vcd  for  the  weilcrn 
nations  to  hunt  upon,  until  they  and  the  crown  of  England  fliould  othtruifc  agree. 
■rhis  kes  been  one  great  caufc  of  tlic  enmity  of  thofc  Indl^^T  nations  to  the  Virginians. 
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1608 

June  to,  1610 

June,  1610 

about  1614 

1620 

1623 

1627 
1628 


ferritory  N.  W.  "1 

of  Ohio  river,    /  '"1^1 


By  twhom. 

By  the  French.  . 
By  Lord  De  la  War. 
By  Governor  John  Guy, 

By  the  Dutch. 

r  By  part  of  Mr.  Roblnfon's  congre- 
L     gation. 

/  By  a  fmall  Engliih  colony  near  the 
\     mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Fins. 

ByCapt.  JohnEndicot  and  company. 
iC?c>    /  %l^°'"d  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 
'^'^   \      Roman  Catholics. 

/  By  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  neat 
\      the  mouth  of  Connefticut  river. 
/  By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  his  per- 
\      fecuted  brethren. 
"Granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  b/ 
Charles  II.  and  made  a  diftindt 
govtmm^nt,   and    fettled    fome 
time  before  this  by  the  Englifh, 
By  Governor  Sayle. 
f  By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 
\      Quakers. 

about  1 728   /  E'^^'^^s'^  i^i^o  ^  feparate  government, 
'        l_      fettled  before  by  the  Englifh. 
By  General  Oglethorpe. 
By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 
"64   /  ^^  emigrants  from  Connedicot  and 
'         |_     other  parts  of  New  England. 

By  the  Ohio  and  other  companiea* 


1732 

1773 

about  I 


The  above  dates  are  from  the  period?,  when  the  firft  permanent  fettle^ 
flscnrs  were  made. 
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NORTH     AMERICA. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  EXTENT. 

North  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  weflern  con- 
tinent which  lies  north  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  extending  north 
and  fouth  from  about  the  loth  degree  north  latitude  to  the  north  pole  ; 
and  eaft  and  weft  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,-  between  the 
45th  and  165th  degrees  weft  longitude  from  London.  Beyond  the 
70th  degree  N.  Lat.  few  difcoveries  have  been  made.  In  July  1779, 
Capt.  Cook  proceeded  as  far  as  lat.  71",  when  he  came  to  a  folid  body 
of  ice  extending  from  continent  to  continent. 

Bays,  Sounds,  Straits  and  Islands. — Of  thefe  (except  thofe  in 
the  United  States,  which  we  fhall  defcribe  under  that  head)  we  kno\T 
little  more  than  their  names.  Baffin's  Bay,  lying  between  the  70th  and 
8'6th  degrees  N.  Lat.  is  the  largeft  and  moft  northern,  that  has  yet  been 
difcovered  in  North  America.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  through 
Baffin's  and  Davis's  Straits,  between  Cape  Chidley,  on  the  Labrador 
coaft,  and  Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates  with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the 
fouth,  through  a  clufter  of  iflahds.  In  this  capacious  bay  or  gulph  is 
James  Ifland,  the  fouth  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Bedford ;  and  the 
fmaller  illands  of  Waygate  and  Ditko.  Davis's  Straits  feparate  Green- 
land from  the  American  continent,  and  are  between  Cape  Walfingham, 
on  James  Ifland,  and  South  Bay  in  Greenland,  where  they  are  about  60 
kagues  broad,  and  extend  from  the  67th  to  the  71ft  degrees  of  latitude 
above  Difko  ifland.  The  moft  fouthera  point  of  Greenland  is  called 
Cape  Farewell. 

Hudfon's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudfon,  who  difcovered  it  in 
1610.  It  lies  between  51  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  eaftern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador ;  the  northern  part  has  a 
ftraight  coaft,  facing  the  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  iflcs  innumerable. 
A  vaft  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and  opens  into 
Hudfon's  Bay,  by  means  of  gulph  Hazard,  through  which  the  Beluga 
whales  pafs  in  great  numbers.  The  entrance  of  the  bay,  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  after  leaving,  to  the  Horth,  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's 
Straits,  is  between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's  ifles,  oa- 
the  Labrador  coaft,  to  the  fouth,  forming  the  eaftcin  extremity  of  Hud- 
fon's Straits. 

The 
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TIic  coufts  arc  very  high,  rocky  and  rugged  at  top ;  in  fome  places 
precipitous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  extenfive  beaches.  The  iflands  of 
ISalilbury,  Notcingham,  and  Diggcs  are  very  lofty  and  naked.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  140  fathoms.  From  Cape 
Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regular  foundings;  near  the 
fhore,  fhaUovv',  with  muddy  or  fandy  bottom.  To  the  northward  of 
Churchill,  the  foundings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fomc 
parrs  the  rocks  appear  above  tlie  furface  at  low  water. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or"  moft  fouthern  part  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  with  which  it  communiGates,  and  divides  New  Britain  from  South 
Wales.  To  the  northweftward  of  Hudfon's  Bay  is  an  extenfivc  chain  of 
lakes,  among  which  is  Lake  Menichlich,  lat.  61'',  long.  105°  W, 
North  of  this  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  northward  of  which  lies  the 
extenfivc  country  of  the  northern  Indians.  Weft  of  thefe  lakes,  between 
the  latitudes  of  60  and  66  degrees,  after  pafling  a  large  clufter  of  unnamed 
lakes,  lies  the  hike  or  fea  Arathapefcow,  whofe  fouthern  fhores  are  in- 
habited by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians.  North  of  this,  and  near  the 
Arftic  circle,  is  Lake  Ediande,  around  which  live  the  Dog  ribbed  In- 
dians. Further  north  is  Buffaloe  lake,  near  which,  is  Copper  Mine 
river,  in  lat.  72"  N.  and  long.  119'*  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  Copper 
Mine  Indians  inhabit  this  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  river,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Heme,  empties 
into  the  Northern  fea,  where  the  tide  rifes  1  2  or  14  feet,  and  which  in 
its  wkole  courfe  is  encumbered  with  flioals  and  falls,  and  the  North-weft 
coaft  of  America,  is  an  extenfivc  traft  of  unexplored  country.  As  you 
defcend  from  north  to  fouth  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  juft  foutli 
of  fhe  Ardic  circle,  you  come  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  oppoCte  Eaft 
Cape  on  the  eaftern  continent  j  and  here  the  two  continents  approach 
neareft  to  each  other.  Proceeding  foutIi;vard  you  pafs  Norton  Sound, 
Cape  Stephen's,  Shoalnefs,  Briftol  Bay,  Prince  William's  Sound>  Cook's 
River,  Admiralty  Ea}-,  and  Port  Mulgrave,  Nootka  Sound,  <S:c.  From 
Nootka  Sound  proceeding  fouth,  you  pais  the  unexplored  country  of 
New  Albion,  thence  to  California,  and  New  Mexico. 


•  DIVL 


DIVISIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


1  HE  vaft  tra(5l  of  countrr?  bounded  well:  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  foutjf 
and  call  by  California,  New  Mexico/  and  LouiSana — ^the  United  States, 
Caiiarda  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  the  coustry 
is  habitable  (a  few  fcattered  Englifli,  French,  and  fome  other  European' 
fettlements  excepted)  is  inhabited  wholly  by  various  nations  and  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  Indians  alfo  poffefs  large  trafts  of  country  within  the 
Spaniih,  American  and  Britifli  dominions.  Thofe  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong,  if  we  include  Greenland,  to  Den- 
mark, Great  Britain,  the  American  States,  and  Spain.  Spain  claims' 
Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  all  weft  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and  fonth  of  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Louiliana,  New  Mexico  and  California.  Great 
Britain  claims  all  the  country  inhabited  by  Europeans,  lying  north  and 
eaft  of  the  United  States,  except  Greenland,  which  belongs  to  Denmark, 
The  remaining  part  is  the  territory  of  the  Fifteen  United  States.  The 
particular  Provinces  and  States,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  i 

TABLE. 


tKg  to. 


< 


Countrlfs,  PrcviKCCSy  Number  if 

and  8  tilt  a,  IihuiltJi-ti. 

Vermont 
New  Hampshire 
MafTachufetts        7 
Diftria  of  Maine  S 
Rhode  Idand 
Conncdicut 
New  York 
New  Jcrfey 
ftnnlylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia. 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 
Territory  N.  W,  of  Ohi? 
New  Britiin 
Upper  Canaih 
Lower  Canada  7 
Cape  iJrcron  I.  ^ 
Now  BnmAvick  7 
Nova  Scotia    7  S 
S.John's  Jn.  i   in  1783 
Ncsvfoundlmd  Ifland 

Greenland 

Eaft  Florida 

Weft  Floiidi 

Louifinna 

New  Mexico 

California 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain 


Chief  Totvns. 

^5;Sj9  Windfor,  Rutland 

141,885  Portfmouth,  Concord 

387,787  Bofton,  Salem,  Newbury  Port 

96,540  Portland,  Kallowell 

68,825  Newport,  Providence 

237,946  Nev^  Haven,  Hartford 

340,120  New  York,  Albany 

^H»i59  Trentin,  Burlington,  Brunfwick 

4"4»373  Philadelphia,  Lancafter 

50,094  Dovefr,  Wilmington,  Newcaftle 

319,728  Annapolis,  Baltimore 

747,610  Richmond,  Petcrlburgh,  Norfolk 

73,677  Lexington 

393.75 1  Ncwbcrn,  Edenton,  Halifax 

249>073  Charle^on,  Columbia 

>'2,548  Savannah,  Augufta 

35,6(;i  Ahin^'don 
Marietta 
unknown 

20,000  Kingfton,  Detroit,  Niagara 

130,000  Quebec,  Montreal 

1,000  Sidney,  Louiftjurgh 
Fredericktuwn 


35,000 


Halifax 


5,000     Charlottetown 
7,000     Placcntia,  St.  John's 

10,000     New  HerrnhuC 

Auguftina 
Penfacola 
New  Orleans 
St.  Fee 
St.  Juan 
Meitict 


tut 


THE    UNITED    STATES, 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

-         ,  -,  f^i°  and  46"  North  Latitude. 

i^AU  '"^°  \  Between  \    8^  E.  and  24«\V.  Long,  from  Philadelphia. 

pxadtii  1040  J  j^g^o  and  96^  W.  Longitude  from  London. 

Boundaries. 

JjouNDED  north  and  eaft  by  Britifh  America,  or  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  New  Brunfwick  ;  foutheaft,  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  fouth,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Forida;  weft,  by  the  river  Mifiiffippi. 
In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1783,  the  limits  of  the  American 
United  States  are  more  particularly  defined  in  the  words  following :  "  And 
that  all  difputes  w  hich  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  faid  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
declared,  that  the  following  are  and  fhall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.  From 
the  north-weft  angle  of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  That  angle  which  is  formed  by 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  Hieh- 
lands,  al(ang  the  faid  H  ighlands,  which  divide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  thena- 
felves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  to  the  north-wefternmoft  head  of  Connefticut  river;  thence 
down  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  nor:h 
latitude  ;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  weft  on  the  faid  latitude,  until  it 
ftrikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy ;  thence  along  the  middle  of 
the  faid  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  the  faid 
Lake,  until  it  ftrikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake 
and  Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  communication 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake  to  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior 
northward  of  the  Illes  Royal  and  Philipeaux  to  the  Long  Lake ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  faid  Lake 
of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  faid  lake  to  the  moft  northweftem 
point  thereof,  and  from  thence,  on  a  due  weft  courfe,  to  the  River 
MifTiflippi ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  faid 
River  Mifliflippi,  until  it  ihall  interfeft  the  northernmoft  part  of  the 
ihirty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude.  South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
eaft  from  th»  determination  of  the  line  laft  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of 
*  thirty- 
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thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  River 
Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its 
junftion  with  the  Flint  River;  thence  ftrait  to  the  head  of  St.  Mar)''s 
Kiver;  and  thence  dov/n  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
River  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  fource ; 
and  from  its  fource  direftly  north,  to  the  aforefaid  Highlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ftom  thofe  which 
fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  illands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  fhorcs  of  the  United  States,  and  Ijing 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Eaft-Florida  on 
the  other,  fhall  refpeftively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  fuch  illands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been, 
within  the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova- Scotia." 

ITie  fo/Io'wif/g  calculations  nvere  made  from  aHiial  meafiirefnerii  of  the  hejl 
maps,    by   Thomas    Hutchins,  geographer  to   the    United  States. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  by  computation  a  million 
of  fquare  miles,  in  which  are  640,000,000  of  acres 

Deduft  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  589,000,000 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  well:  boun- 
dary line  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the 
north-weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  woods  on  the  north,  the  river 
MiflifTippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on 
the  fouth  to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by 
computation  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  tlioufand  fquare  miles,  in 
which  are  'i(ri,o\o,ooo  acres 

Deduft  for  water  43,040,000 


To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrefs,  1        ,,  ,f ,,,,,. 

when  purchafed  ot  the  Indians.  J 

The  whole  of  this  immenfc  extent  of  unappropriated  wcftcrn  territory-, 
containing-  as  above  ftated,  •2i'o,ooo,ooo  of  acres,  and  feveral  large 
tfafts  fouth  of  the  Ohio  *,   have  been,  by   tlie  ccflion  of  fomc  of  the 

•  Ceded  by  North  CaroHii.i,  South  Caiolina  and  Georgia,   with  certain  rcfervatlon  for 
the  lnJi.ms  and  other  purpofcs,  a:>  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

original 
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thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  eqnator,  to  the  middle  of  the  River 
Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its 
junftion  with  the  Flint  River;  thence  ftrait  to  the  head  of  St.  Mar)''s 
Jliver;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drav/n  along  the  middle  of  the 
River  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fiindy,  to  its  fource ; 
and  from,  its  fource  diredly  north,  to  the  aforefaid  Highlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fail  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ftom  thofe  which 
fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  illands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  fhorcs  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Eaft-Florida  on 
the  other,  (hall  refpeftively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  fuch  illands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been, 
within  the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova- Scotia." 

^ie  fdlonxiing  calciilatiojis  nvere  made  from  aEIaal  fneafitreincnt  of  the  heji 
mapSf    by   Thomas    Hutchins,  geographer  to   the    United  States, 
The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  by  computation  a  millioA 

of  fquare  miles,  in  which  are  640,000,000  of  acres 

Deduft  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  589,000,000 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  weft  boun- 
dary line  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the 
north-weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  woods  on  the  north,  the  river 
Mifliflippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on 
the  fouth  to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by 
computation  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  tlioufand  fquare  miles,  in 
which  are  263,040,000  acres 

Deduft  for  water  43,040,000 


To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrefs,  1        ,,    ^^    ^^^  „f  3„„, 
when  purchafed  ot  the  Indians.  J 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  wcftcrn  territoiyJV 
containin"-  as  above  ftated,   220,000,000  of  acres,   and  feveral  large 
tfafts  fouth  of  the  Ohio  *,   have  been,  by   tJie  cefllon  of  fomc  of  the 

•  Ccvk'd  by  North  Caroliiu,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,   with  certain  refervation  for 
the  Induns  and  other  purpofcs,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

original 
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•rigiHal  thirteen  ftates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  transferred  to  the  fe- 
deral government,  and  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  finking  the  debt  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  territory  the  Indians  now  poffefs  a  very  large 
proportion.  ]\Tr.  JefFerfon,  in  his  report  to  Congrefs,  Nov.  8,  i/cji, 
defcrlbcs  the  boundarv  line  between  us  and  the  Indians,  as  follows; 
"  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahngann,  v/hlch  flills  into  the 
fouthernmoll  part  of  Lake  Eric,  and  running  up  the  river  to  the  portage, 
between  that  and  the  Tufcaroro  or  N.  E.  branch  of  Mufkingum;  then 
down  the  faid  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  crofhng  place  above  Fort 
Lawrence;  then  weftwardly,  towards  the  portage  of  the  Great  Miami, 
to  the  main  branch  of  that  river,  then  down  the  Miami,  to  the  fork  of 
that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1752  ;  thence  due  weft  to  the  river  Dc  la  Panfe,  a  branch  of  the  Wahafh, 
and  down  that  river  to  the  Wabafli.  So  far  the' line  Is  precifely  deter- 
mined, and  cleared  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians.  The  traft  compre- 
hending the  whole  country  within  the  above  defcribed  line,  the  Wabafh, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  weftern  limits  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  about  55,000 
iquare  miles.  How  far  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Wabafli,  the  fouthefn 
boundary  of  the  Indians  has  been  defined,  we  know  not.  It  Is  only  un- 
«icrftood,  in  general,  that  their  title  to  the  lower  country,  between  that 
river  and  tlie  Illinois,  was  formerly  extinguiflaed  by  the  French,  while 
in  their  poiTeffion. 


EJiimate  ef  the  mimher  of  acres  of  nuater,  north  and  ixjejiivard  of  the  river 
Ohio,  ivith'ni  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 

Acres. 

21,952,780 

165,200 

551.000 

10,368,000 

1,216,000 

5,009,920 

89,500 

2,252,800 

301,000 


In  Lake  Superior, 
Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Lake  Rain,  &c. 
Red  Lake,  , 

Lake  Michigan, 
Bay  Puan,  -  - 

Lake  Huron, 
Lake  St.  Clair, 
Lake  Erie,  weftern  part. 
Sundry  fmall  lakes  and  rivers, 


Aa 


43>oio»oo9 
jyiinutfe 
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Efiimate  of  the  mimher  of  acres  of  -water  'w'uh'in  the  Thirteen  United  States.^ 

In  the  lakes  as  before  mentioned         .  ,           -          43,04o,OQO. 

In  Lake  Eric,  vveftward  of  the  line 
-extending  from  the  north-weft  corner 
of  Pennfylvania,  due  north,  to  the 
boundary  between  the  Britifli  terri- 
tory and  the  United  States,  -  410,060. 
In  Lake  Ontario,              -             -  2,390,000 

Lake  Champlain,             -             -  500,00a 

Chefapeek  bay,           -               -  1,700,000 

Albemarle  bay,           _            _           _  330,000 

Delaware  hzj,         -           .             ,  630,000 
All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  ftates, 

including  the  Ohio^        -            -  2,000,000 


7  >9  60, 000. 


Total     5i,cco,ooqt 


LAKES   AND    RIVERS. 


"ft  may  in  truth  be  faid,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  fo  well  watered 
with  fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  By  means  of  thefe  various  ftreams  and  collections  of  water,  the 
"whole  country  is  chequered  into  iflands  and  peninfulas.  The  United 
States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North  America,  feem  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature  for  the  moft  intimate  union.  The  facilities  of  na- 
vigation render  the  communication  betvveen  the  ports  of  Georgia  and 
!Ncw-Hampfliire,  far  more  expeditious  and  prafticable,  than  between 
thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  in  France ;  Cornwall  and  Ciithnefs, 
in  Great-Britain ;  or  Gallicia  and  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  The  canals 
propofed  between  Sufquehannah,  and  Delaware,  between  Pafquetank 
and  Elizabeth  rivers,  in  Virginia,  and  betvveen  the  Schuylkill  and  Suf- 
quehannah, will  open  a  communication  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  weftern 
countries  of  Pennfylvania  and  New- York.  The  improvements  of  the 
Potomak,  will  give  a  pafTage  from  the  fouthern  States,  to  the  weftern 
parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  and  even  to  the  lakes.  From 
Detroit,  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Patomak,  fix  hundred  and  feven  miles,^ 
are  but  two  carrying  places,  which  together  do  not  exceed  the  diftancc 
of  forty  miles.  The  canals  of  Delaware  and  Chefapeek  will  open  the 
communication  from  South-Carolina  to  Nevv-Jerfey,  Delaware,  the 
tnoft   populous  parts  of  Pennfylvania,    and  the   midland  counties  of 

New 
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K^ew-Yovk.  Were  thefe  and  the  propofcd  canal  between  Afhley  and 
Cooper  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  the  canals  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
flate  of  New  York,  and  thofc  of  Maflachufetts  and  New  Hampfhire  all 
opened,  North  America  would  thereby  be  converted  into  a  cluftcr  of 
large  and  fertile  iflands,  communicating  with  each  other  with  eafc  and 
little  expence,  and  in  many  inftances  without  the  uncertainty  or  danger 
of  the  feas. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  refembles  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  World.  They  may  properly  be 
termed  inland  feas  of  fredi  water;  and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  greateft  lake  in  the 
eaftern  continent.  Some  of  the  moil  northern  lakes  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  have  never  been  furveyed,  or  even  vifited  by  the  white 
people  ;  of  courfe  we  have  no  defcription  of  them  which  can  be  relied 
on  as  accurate.  Others  have  been  partially  furveyed,  and  their  relative 
fituation  determined. — The  bed  account  of  them  which  we  have  been 
able  to  procure  is  as  follows ; 

Thk  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  moft  northern  in  the  United  States, 
is  fo  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks ; 
fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies  nearly  eaft  of  the 
fouth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeck,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fource  or 
conduftor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  if  there  be  fuch  a  river. 
Its  length  from  caft  to  weft  is  faid  to  be  about  feveuty  miles,  and  in  fome 
places  it  is  forty  miles  wide.  The  Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its 
borders  to  fi(b  and  hunt.  This  lake  is  the  communication  between  the 
Lakes  Winnepeck  and  Bourbon,  and  Lake  Superior. 

Raixv  or  Loxg  Lake  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is 
faid  to  be  nearly  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  thaix 
twenty  miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake,  lie  feveral  fmaH  ones,  which  extend  in  a  ftring 
to  the  great  carrying  place,  and  from  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between 
thefe  little  lakes  are  feveral  carrying  places,  which  render  the  trade  to 
the  north-weft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  year* 
to  make  one  voyage  from  Michillimakkinak  to  thefe  parts. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  north- 
ern fituation,  is  fo  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  oa 
the  continent.  It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frefli  water  on  the  globe.  According 
to  the  French  charts  it  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  A 
great  part  of  the  coaft  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  ground.  The 
water  is  pure  and  tranfparent,  and  appears,  generally,  throughout 
ifes  lake,  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.     It  has  been  remarked,  in 
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regard  to  the  waters  of  this  lake,  with  how  much  truth  I  pretend  not  t» 
fay,  that  ahhough  their  furface,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  is  impreg- 
nated with  no  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  t® 
the  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  is  cool  and 
re  fre  filing. 

The  fituation  of  this  lake,  from  the  moft  accurate  obfervations  which 
have  yet  been  made,  lies  between  forty  fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  from  the 
meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  them  have  each  land 
enough  if  proper  for  cultivation,  to  form  a  confiderable  province;  efpe- 
cially  Ifle  Royal,  which  is  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in 
many  places  forty  broad.  The  natives  fuppofe  thefe  iflands  are  the  re- 
fidcnce  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  on  the  north 
and  north-eaft  fide ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe 
of  the  Chipeways,  who  inhabit  theborders  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
and  the  other  is  the  Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  towards 
James's  Bay,  from  whence  there  is  but  a  lliort  portage  to  another  river, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  that  bay. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fir.all  river,  that  juft  before  it  enters 

the  lakci  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more 

than  one  hundred  feet.     It  is  very  narrow,  and  appears  at  a  diftance  like 

a  white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air.     There  are  upwards  of  thirty  other 

rivers,  which  empty  themfelves  into  this  lake,  fome  of  which  are  of  a 

confiderable  fize.     On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape 

of  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  called  Point   Chegomegan.     About  a 

hundred  miles  weft  of  this  cape,  a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lalae> 

the  head  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  afiemblage  of  finall  ftreams. 

This  rivet  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found 

on  and  near  its  banks.     Many  fmall  iflands,    particularly  on  the  eaftera 

fliores,  abound  with  copper  ore,   lying  in  beds,  with  the  appearance  of 

copperas.     This  metal  might  be  eafily  made  a  very  advantageous  article 

of  commerce.     This   lake  abounds  with    fifli,    particularly    trout    and 

fturgcon;  the  former  weigh  from  twelve  to  fifty  pounds,  and  are  caught 

almoft  any  feafon  in  the  year  in  great  plenty.     Storms  afteft  this  lak© 

ss  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;   the  waves  run  as  high,  and  the 

navigation  is  equally  dangerous.    It  difchargcs  its  waters  irom  the  fouth- 

eaft  corniT  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Marie,  wliich  are  about  forty 

miles  long.     Near  the  upper  end  of  thcfe  ftraits  is  a  rapid,  which  though 

it  is  impojliblc  for. canoes  to  afccnd,  yet,  when  conducted  by  careful 

i»ilof",  R)uy  be  defccndcd  without  danger. 

Though 
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Though  Lake  Superior  is  fiipplied  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of 
which  are  large,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  wa- 
ters which  are  conveyed  into  it  by  thefe  rivers,  is  difcharged  by  the 
abovementioned  (trait.  Such  a  fuperabundance  of  water  can  be  dif- 
pofed  of  only  by  evaporation  *.  The  entrance  into  this  lake  from  the 
ftraits  of  St.  Marie,  affords  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  profpefts  in  the 
world.  On  the  left  may  be  feen  many  beautiful  little  iilauds,  that 
extend  a  confideiable  way  before  you  ;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable 
fucccffion  of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  projc(fl  a  little  way  into  the 
water,  and  contribute,  with  the  iflands,  to  render  this  delightful  bafon 
calm,  and  fecure  from  thofe  tcmpefluous  winds,  by  which  the  adjoining 
lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

Lake  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  through  the  ftraits  of  St.  Ma- 
rie is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  43^  30 
and  46^  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  fix  and  eio;ht  degrees 
weft  longitude.  Its  circumference  is  about  one  thoufand  miles.  On  the 
north  fide  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
no  more  than  eight  miles  broard.  It  is  called  Manataulin,  fignifying  a 
place  of  fpirits,  and  is  confidered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  the 
fouth  weft  part  ox  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad.  Thunder  Bay  fo 
called   from  the  thunder  that  is  frequently  heard  there,  lies  about  half 

•  That  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  Water  rtiouW  be  difpofcdof  by  evnporation  1:  no  fin- 
jular  circunnftance.  There  are  fonie  ftas  in  which  there  is  a  pretty  juft  balance  between 
the  waters  received  from  riveri,  brooks,  5:c.  and  the  wafte  by  evaporation.  Of  this  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  in  Afia,  affords  an  inftance  ;  which,  though  it  receives  fever j1  large  rivers, 
has  no  outlet.  There  are  others,  to  fpeak  in  borrowed  language,  whofe  expence  ex- 
ceeds their  income  ;  and  thefo  would  foon  become  bankrupt,  were  it  not  for  the  fupplie* 
which  they  conftantly  receive  frooi  larger  colleifHons  of  water,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nedted  ;  fuch  are  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  fcas ;  into  the  former  of  which  there  is  a 
conftant  current  from  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace  ;  and  into 
the  latier,  from  the  Atlantic,  throui^h  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Others  again  derive 
more  from  their  tributary  ftrcams  tlian  they  lofe  by  evaporation.  Thefe  give  rife  to 
large  rivers.  Of  this  kind  aic  the  Damlca  in  Africa,  the  Winipifcogee  in  New  Ilamp. 
fhire.  Lake  Superior,  and  ctlier  waters  in  North  America  ;  and  the  quant' ty  they  dif- 
sharge,  is  only  the  diflercnce  between  the  influx  and  the  evaporation.  It  is  obfervaWe, 
that  on  the  (hores  the  evapor^ition  is  much  greater  than  at  a  diftance  from  them  on  the 
ocean.  The  remarkable  clufter  of  lakes  in  the  middle  of  North  America,  of  which 
Lake  Superior  is  one,  was  doubtlefs  defigned,  by  a  divine  Providence,  to  furnifli  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country  with  that  lupply  of  vapours,  without  which,  like  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  they  muft  have  been  a  mere  defert.  It  may  be  thought  equally  fur- 
prijing  that  there  /houid  be  any  water  at  all  difcharged  from  them,  as  that  the  quan- 
«ity  ffiould  bear  (j  fmall  a  proportion  to  what  they  receive, 

way 
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tvay  between  Saganaum  Bay  and  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  lake*  It 
is  about  nine  miles  acrofs  either  way.  The  fifli  are  the  fame  as  in  Lake 
Superior.  At  the  north-weft  corner,  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake 
Michigan  by  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak. 

Many  of  the  Chipeway  Indians  live  fcattered  around  this  L-^ke  ;  par- 
ticularly near  Saganaum  B^ay.  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities 
of  fand  cherries. 

Michigan  Lake,  lies  between  latitude  4  a*'  10'  and  46"  30'  north  ; 
and  between  ii"^  and  13^  weft  long,  from  Philadelphia.  Its  computed 
length  is  280  miles  from  north  to  fouth  ;  its  breadth  from  fixty  to  fe- 
Venty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  fliipping  of  any  burthen ;  and  at  the 
north-eaftern  part  communicates  with  Lake  Huron,  by  a  ftrait  fix  miles 
broad,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  ftands  fort  Michillimakkinak,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  ftrait.  In  this  lake  are  feveral  kinds  of  fifti,  particu- 
larly trout  of  an  excellent  quality,  weighing  from  twenty  to  fixty  pounds, 
and  fome  have  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Micliillimakkinak,  of  ninety 
pounds.  Weftward  of  this  lake  are  large  meadows,  fud  to  extend  to 
the  Mifrifllppi.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  from  the  weft  and  eaft, 
among  which  is  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  very  rapid  and  full  of  Iflands ;  it 
fprings  from  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the 
Miami  village,  and  runs  north-weft  into  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  lake. 
On  the  north  fide  of  this  river  is  fort  St.  Jofeph,  from  which  there  is  a 
road,  bearing  north  of  eaft,  to  Detroit.  The  Powtewatamie  Indians, 
who  have  about  two  hundred  fighting  men,  inhabit  this  river  oppofite  fort 
St.  Jofeph. 

Between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  weft,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  the  weft  end  of  Erie  on  the  eaft,  is  a  fine  traft  of  country,  peninfu- 
lated,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  breadth.  The  banks  of  the  lakes, 
for  a  few  miles  inland,  are  fandy  and  barren,  producing  a  few  pines, 
(hrub  oaks,  and  cedars.  Back  of  this,  from  cither  lake,  the  timber  is 
heavy  and  good,  and  the  foil  luxuriant. 

Lake  St.  Clare,  lies  about  half  way  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Eric,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and 
difcharges  them  through  the  river  or  ftrait,  called  Detroit,  into  Lake 
airie.  This  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  navigable  for  large  veflels. 
The  fort  of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  nine  miles  below  lake  St.  Clair.  The  fettle- 
ments  are  extended  m\  both  fides  of  the  ftrait  or  river  for  many  miles 

towards  Lake  Erie,  and  {omQ  few  above  I  he  fort. 
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Lake  Erie,  is  fituated  between  forty-one  and  forty-tlircc  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  3^  40'  and  8^  degrees  weft  longitmle.     It 
is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  forty  in 
jts  broadeft  part.     A  point  of  land  projccfts  from  the  north  fide  into  this 
Jake,  feveral  miles,  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  called  Long  Point.  The  iflands 
and  banks  towards  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  are  fo  infeftcd  with  rattle- 
fnakes,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  land  on  them.    The  lake  is  covered  near 
the  banks  of  the  iflands  with  the  large  pond-lily  ;  the  leaves  of  which  lie 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres 
together;  on  thefo,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  watcr-fnakes 
balking  in  the  fun.     Of  the  venomous  fcrpents  which  infeft  this  lake, 
the  hiffing  fnake  is  the  moft  remarkable.     It  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  fmall  and  fpeckled.     When  )-ou  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfclf  in  a 
moment,   and  its  fpots,  which  are  of  various  colours,  become  vifibly 
brighter  through  rage  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,   with 
great  force,  a  fubtll  wind,  faid  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell;  and  if  drawn 
in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  de- 
cline, that  in  a  few  months  rauft  prove  mortal.     No  remedy  has  yet  been 
found  to  counterad  its  baneful  influence.     This  lake  is  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous navigation  than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  th."  craggy  rocks 
which  project  into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direftion,  many  miles 
together  from  the  northern  fliore,  affording  no  fhelter  from  ftorms. 
Prefque  Ifle  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  (hore  of  this  lake,  about  lat.  42^  10'. 
From  this  to  Fort  Le  Beuf,   on  French  Creek,  is  a  portage  of  fifty-one 
'  jniles  and  a  half.     About  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  this  another  portage 
of  nine  miles  and  a  quarter,  between  Chatoughque  Creek,  emptying  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  Chatoughque  Lake,  a  water  of  Allegany  river. 

Fort  Erie  ftands  on  the  northern  Ihore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  weft 
bank  of  Niagara  river,  in  Upper  Canada.  This  lake  at  its  north-eaft 
end,  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara,  which 
runs  from  fouth  to  north,  about  thirty  miles,  including  its  windings, 
embracing  in  its  courfe  Grand  Ifland  and  receiving  Tonewanto  Creek, 
from  the  eaft.  About  the  middle  of  this  river  are  the  celebrated  falls  of 
Niagara,  which  are  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in 
the  world.  The  waters  which  fupply  the  river  Niagara  rife  near  two 
thofand  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and  pafling  through  the  lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  receiving  in  their  courfe,  conftant  accu- 
mulations; at  length,  with  aftonifliing  grandeur,  rufh  down  a  ftupendous 
precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular;  and  in  a  ftrong 
rapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall 
sear  as  much  more  :  the  river  then  lofes  itfelf  in  Lake  Ontario.  The 
2  noifc 
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noife  of  thefe  falls,  in  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind,  may  be  heard  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles.  When  the  water  ftrikes  the  bottom,  its  fpray 
rifes  a  great  height  in  the  air,  occafioning  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours,  on 
which  the  fun,  when  it  fhines,  paints  a  beautiful  rainbow.  Fort  Ni- 
agara is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Niaoara  river,  at  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  fort,  and  that  at  Detroit,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
1783,  are  yet  in  pofiefiion  of  the  Britifh  Government. 

Lake  Ontario,  is  fituated  between  forty-three  and  forty-five  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and  between  one  and  five  weft  longitude.  Its  form 
is  nearly  oval.  Its  greateft  length  is  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and 
in  circumference  about  fix  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  fi!b  of  an 
excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  the  Ofwego  bafs,  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cheneffee  river  from  the 
fouth,  and  of  Onondago,  at  Fort  Ofwego,  from  the  fouth-eaft,by  which 
it  communicates,  through  Lake  Oneida  and  Wood  Creek,  with  Mohawk 
river.  On  the  north-eaft,  this  lake  difcharges  itfelf  through  the  river 
Cataraqui,  which  at  Montreal,  takes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

About  eight  males  from  the  weft  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  curious 
cavern,  which  the  Meffifaugas  Indians  call  fSl^T-ito'  ah  n.vig^vam^  or  hoiijc 
of  the  De'vil.  The  mountains  which  border  on  the  lake,  at  this  place, 
break  ofFabruptly,  and  form  a  precipice  of  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
defcent ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  cavern  begins.  The  firft  opening  is 
large  enough  for  three  men  conveniently  to  walk  abreaft.  It  continues 
of  this  bignefs  for  feventy  yards  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Then  it  falls 
almoft  perpendicularly  fifty  yards,  which  may  be  defcended  by  irregular 
fteps  from  one  to  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other..  It  then  continues 
forty  yards  horizontally,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  perpendicular 
defcent,  down  which  there  are  no  fteps.  The  cold  here  is  intenfe.  In 
fpring  and  autumn,  there  are,  once  in  about  a  week,  explofions  from  this 
cavern,  which  (hake  the  ground  for  fixteen  miles  round. 

Lake  Champlain,  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearly 
eaft  from  it,  forming  a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  ftate  of  New 
York  and  the  ftate  of  Vermont.  It  took  its  name  from  a  French  gover- 
nor, whofe  name  was  Champlain,  who  was  drowned  in  it.  It  was  before 
called  Corker's  Lake.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part,  fourteen.  It  is  well  ftored  with  fifti,  and 
the  land  on  its  borders  and  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  is  good.  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  near  the 
fouthcrn  part  of  it. 

LiKJS 
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1?.KE  GEORGE,  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Champlain,  and  is  a  moft 
tlear,  beautiful  colkaion  of  water,  about  thirty-fix  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  fcven  miles  wide.  It  embofoms  more  than  two  hundred 
illands,  fome  fay  three  hundred  and  fixty-five ;  very  few  of  which  are 
any  thing  more  than  barren  rock,  covered  with  heath,  and  a  few  cedar, 
fyruce,  and  hemlock  trees,  and  fhrubs,  that  harbor  abundance  of  rattlc- 
fnakes.  On  each  fide  it  is  Ikirted  by  prodigious  mountains,  from 
vhich  large  quantities  of  red  cedar  are  every  year  carried  to  New- 
York,  for  fhip  timber.  The  lake  is  full  of  fifhes,  and  fome  of  the  belt 
kind  ]  among  which  are  the  black  Ofwego  bafs  and  large  fpeckled 
trouts.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  one 
mile  and  a  half;  but  with  a  fmall  expence  might  be  reduced  to  fixtyv 
yards;  and  with  one  or  two  locks  might  be  made  navigable  through 
for  batteaux.  This  lake,  in  the  French  charts,  is  called  Lake  St.  Sa- 
crament ;  and  it  is  Lid  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  former  times, 
were  at  the  pains  to  procure  this  water  for  facramental  ufes  in  all  their 
Churches  in  Canada  :   hence  probably  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Mississippi  river,  is  the  great  refervoir  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  eaft;  and  of 
the  MilTouri  and  other  rivers  from  the  weft.  Thefe  mighty  ftreams 
united,  are  borne  down  with  increafing  impetuofity,  through  vaft  forefts 
and  meadows,  and  difcharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great 
length  and  uncommon  depth  of  this  river,  and  the  exceffive  muddinefs 
and  falubrious  quality  of  its  waters,  after  its  junflion  with  the  Miffouri, 
are  very  Angular*.  The  dire«5lion  of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diftancc  which  docs  not 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  a  ftraic  line,  is  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It  may  be  fliortened  at  leaft  two  hundred  and 
filiy  miles,  by  cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of  which 
are  not  thirty  yards  wide.  Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year  1722,  at 
Point  Coupee,  or  Cut  Point,  the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Ca- 
nadians, by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters 
of  the  river  into  it.     The  impetuofity  of  the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumtler  of  this  water  has  keen  found  a  fedimcnt  of  one  Inch.  It 
hf  notwithftanding,  extremely  wholefome  and  well  tafled,  and  very  cool  in  the  hotteft 
<«afons  of  the  year;  the  rowers,  who  are  there  employed,  drink  of  it  when  they  arc  in 
the  ftrongeft  perfpiration,  and  never  receive  any  bid  efFedls  from  it.  The  inhabitants 
»f  New  Orlezns  ufs  no  other  watsr  than  that  of  this  river,  whi?h,  by  being  kept  ia 
j.;rs,  becomes  peri"; ctly  clear. 
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the  foil,  of  fo  rich  and  loofe  a  quality,  that,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  poine 
was  entirely  cut  through,  and  travellers  faved  fourteen  leagues  of  their 
'voyage.  The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the  times  of  the  periodical 
overflowings  only  excepted.  The  new  channel  has  been  fmce  founded 
with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  a  bottom.  Several  other 
points,  of  great  extent,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  lince  cut  off",  and  the 
river  diverted  into  new  channels. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miffifiippi  is  very  high,    and  the  current  {o 
ftrong,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  it  can  be  afcended ;  but  this  difadvantage 
is  in  part  compenfated  by  eddies  or  counter-currents,  which  are  found 
in  the  bends  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  runs  with  nearly  equal 
velocity  againft  the  ftrcam,  and  aiTid  the  afcending  boats.     The  current 
at  this  feafon  defcends  at  the  rate  of  about  five   miles  an   hour.     In 
autumn,  when  the  waters  are  low,    it  does  not  run  fafter  than  two 
miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts  of  the  river,  as  have  clufters  of  iflands, 
Ihoals,   and  fand-banks.     The  circumference  of  many  of  thefe   fhoals 
being  feveral  miles,    the  voyage  is  longer,  and  in  fome  parts  more  dan- 
gerous than   in   the  fpring.     1  he   merchandize   neceflary  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  upper  fettlements  on  or  near  the  Miffiffippi,  is  conveyed  in 
the  fpring  -and  autumn  in  batteaux,  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men, 
and  carrying  about  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  the 
voyage  is  cdmmonl}^  performed   in  eight  or  ten  weeks.     A  prodigious 
number  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  interfperfe  this 
mighty  river.     Its  depth  increafes  as  you  afcend  it.     Its  waters,  after 
overflowing  its  banks  below  the   river  Ibberville  on  the  eaft,    and  the 
river  Rouge  on  the  well,  never  return  within  them  again,  there  being 
many  outlets  or  ftream.s,  by  which  they  are  conduced  into  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  more  efpecially  on  the  weft 'fide  of  the  Miffifiippi,   dividing  the 
country  into  numerous  iflands.     Thefe  fingularities  diftinguifii  it  from 
every  other  known  river  in  the  world.     Below  the  Ibberville,  the  land 
beo-ins  to  be  very  low  on  both  fides  of  the  river  acrofs  the  country, 
and  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  fea.     The  iiland 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  lands  oppofitc,  are  to  all  appearance  of  no  long 
date ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furface,  you  find  vv'ater 
and  great  quantities  of  trees.     The  many  beaches  and  breakers,  as  well 
inlets,  which  have  arifen  out  of  the  channel  v;ithin  the  laft  half  century, 
at  the  feveral  mouths   of  the   river,   are  convincing   proofs^  that  this 
pcninfula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  fame  manner.     And  it  is  certain 
that  when  La  Salle  failed  down  the  Miffifiippi  to  the  fea,  the  opening 
of  that  river  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
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'  The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  Tea,  this  truth  becomes  more  ftriking. 
The  bars  that  crofi  moft  of  thefe  frnall  channels  opened  by  the  current, 
have  beep  multiplied  by  means  of  the  trees  carried  down  with  the 
ftreams ;  one  of  which  flopped  by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a  (hallov/  part, 
is  fufficjent  to  obftrucl  the  paflage  of  thoufands  more,  and  to  fix  th.-m  at 
the  fame  pl:ice.  Aftoniflung  colleftions  of  trees  are  daily  fcen  in 
pafling  between  the  Balize  and  the  MiiTouri.  No  human  force  being 
fufficicnt  for  removing  them,  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river 
ferves  to  bind  and  cement  them  together.  They  are  gradually  covered, 
and  every  inundation  not  only  extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but 
adds  another  layer  to  their  height.  In  Icfs  than  ten  years  time,  canes, 
Ihrubs,  and  aquatic  timber  grow  on  them,  and  form  points  and  iflands, 
which  forcibly  fhift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothing  can  be  aflerted  with  certainty,  refpeifling  the  length  of  this 
river.  Its  fource  is  not  known,  but  fuppofcd  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thoufand  miles  from  the  fea,  as  the  river  runs.  We  only  kno'v,  that  from 
St.  Anthony's  falls,  in  lat.  45",  it  glides  with  a  pleafant,  clear  current, 
and  receives  many  large  and  very  extenfive  tributary  ftreams  before  its 
junction  with  the  Miflburi,  without  greatly  increafmg  the  breadth  of  the 
AliiTimppi,  though  they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity.  The  muddy  waters 
of  the  Miflburi  difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  till  it  empties 
itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico.  The  Miflburi  is  a  longer,  broader,  and 
deeper  river  than  the  Mifiifiippi,  and  affords  a  more  extenfive  navigation; 
it  is,  in  fad,  the  principal  river,  contributing  more  to  the  common 
ftream  than  does  the  Miffiflippi  It  has  been  afc  nded  by  French  traders 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  depth  of  water, 
and  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  diilance,  it  appeared  to  be  navigable 
many  miles  further. 

From  the  Mifl"ouri  river,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Ohio,  the  weflern  bank 
of  the  Mifliflippi,  is,  fome  kw  places  excepted,  higher  than  the  eaftern. 
From  Mine  au  fer,  to  the  Ibberville,  the  eaftern  bank  is  higher  than  the 
v/eftern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  difcernible  rifing  or  eminence  for 
the  diftance  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  the  Ibberville  to  the 
fea  there  are  no  eminences  on  either  fide,  though  the  eafter  bank  appears 
rather  the  higheft  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Englifh  turn.  Thence  the 
banks  gradually  diminifli  in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where 
they  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  water. 

The  flime  which  the  annual  flood:;  of  the  river  Mifliflippi  leaves  on  the 
furface  of  the  adjacent  fhores,  may  be  compatcd  with  tli^t  of  the  Nile, 
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which  depofits  a  fimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  pail  has  infured 
the  fertility  of  Egypt.  When  its  banks  fhall  have  been  cultivated  as  the 
excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate  deferve,  its  popula- 
tion will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  trade,  wealth, 
and  power  of  America,  may,  at  fome  future  period,  depend,  and  perhaps 
centre,  upon  the  Miffiffippi.  This  alfo  refembles  the  Nile  in  the  number 
of  its  mouths,  all  iffuing  into  a  fea,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  the  two  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  Bay  is  by  North  and  South 
America.  The  fmaller  mouths  of  this  river  might  be  eafily  flopped  up, 
by  means  of  thofe  floating  trees  with  which  the  river,  during  the  floods, 
is  always  covered.  The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  the 
only  opening  then  left  would  probably  grow  deep,  and  the  bar  be  re- 
moved. 

^Yhoever  for  a  moment  will  cafl:  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  town  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  immenfe  country  around  it,  and  view  its  advan- 
tageous fituation,  muft  be  convinced  that  it,  or  fome  place  near  it,  mufl, 
in  procefs  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greateft  marts  in  the  world. 

The  falls  of  St.  Anthony,   in  about   latitude   45°,    received  their 
name  from  Father  Lewis  Hennipin,  a  French  mifiionary,  u  ho  travelled 
into  thefe  parts  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
was  the  firfl:  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.     The  whole  river,  v/hich 
is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,   falls  perpendicularly 
about  thirty  feet,  and  forms  a  moft  pleafing  cataraft.     The  rapids  be- 
low, in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  yards,  render  the  defcent  confiderably 
greater;  fo  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,   they  appear  to  be  much 
higher  than  they  really  are.     In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  ifland, 
about  forty  feet  broad,    and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  few 
crago-ed  hemlock  and  fpruce  trees ;  and  about  half  way  between  this 
ifland  and  the  eaftern  fliore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall, 
in  an  oblique  pofition,    five  or  fix  feet  broad,    and  thirty  or  forty  long. 
Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly  fituated,  as  they  are  approachable  without  the 
leaft  obftruftion  from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice,   which  cannot 
be  faid   of  any  other  confiderablc  fall,    perhaps,  in  the  world.     The 
country  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful.     It  is  not  an  uninterrupted 
plain  where   the  eye   finds  no   relief,    but   compofed   of  many  gentle 
afccnt?,  which  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  are  covered  w  ith  verdure,  and 
interfperfcd  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  profpeft. 
A  little  diflancc  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre  and 
an  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almoft  all  ii^ 
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branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  arc,  in  the  proper  feafon  of 
the  year,  loaded  with  eagles  neils.  Their  inUinCti/e  vvi'.dom  has  taught 
them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fccure,  on  account  oi"  the  rapids  above 
from  the  attacks  either  of  man  or  bcafv. 

From  the  beft  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  we 
learn  that  the  four  mod  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, viz.  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Miffidippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the 
Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  Weft,  have  their  fources  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood. The  waters  of  the  three  former,  are  fiiid  to  be  within 
thirtv  miles  of  each  other;  the  latter  is  rather  farther  vveft. 

This  fliews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands  in  Norih  America; 
and  it  is  an  inftancc  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  take  their  rife  to- 
gether, and  each,  after  running  feparate  courfcs,  difcharge  their  waters 
into  different  oceans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles 
from  their  fources.  For  in  their  pafTage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  eaft ;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  fouth ;  to  Hudfon's  Bar, 
north  ;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  ftraits  pf  Annian,  weft ;  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  fuppofed  to  empty  itfelfi  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  miles. 

The  Ohio  is  the  moft  beautiful  river  on  earth  :  its  current  gentle, 
waters  clear,  and  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a 
f.ngle  inftance  only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort 
Pitt :  five  hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway  :  twelve 
hundred  yards  at  Louifville;  and  t\ie  rapids,  half  a  mile,  in  fome  few 
rlaces  below  Louifville  :  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  exceed  fix 
hundred  yards.  In  fome  places  its  width  is  not  four  hundred,  and  in  one 
place  particularly,  far  below  the  rapids,  it  is  lefs  than  three  hundred.  Its 
breadth  in  no  one  place  exceeds  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  at  its  junftion 
\vith  the  Mifliifippi,  neither  river  is  more  than  nine  hundred  yards  wide. 
Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins, 
;s  as  follows : 

1  From  Fort  Pitt  Miles.  Miies. 

2  To  Log's  Town  18  |-  9  Mulkingum  25  |- 

3  Big  Beaver  Creek  10  ~         10  Little  Kanaway  12  | 

4  Little  Beaver  Creek       ^3  f         n   Hockhocking  16 

^  Yellow  Creek  ^^  i  12  Great  Kanhaway  82  ^ 

6  Two  Creeks  21  ^  13  Guiandot  43  ^ 

7  Long  Reach  53  f  14  Sandy  Creek  *4  f 

8  End  Long  Reach  16^  15  Sioto  48  ^ 

To 
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16  To  Little  Miami 

126    1 

23  Buffalo  River 

64  f 

i-j         Licking  Creek 

8 

.24  Waba'Jh 

97  i 

18         Great  Miami 

26  1 

25  Big  Cave 

42  1 

19         Big'  Bones 

3^1 

26  Shawanee  Pvlver 

5^f 

20         Kentucky 

44  1 

27  Cherokee  River 

13 

ai         Rapids 

77  i 

28  MafTac 

11 

22         Low  Country 

^55  i 

29  MiSuppi 

46 
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In  common  winter  and  fpring  floods,  it  affords  thirty  or  forty  feet 
water  to  Louifville,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  to  La  Tartes's  rapids, 
forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  and  a  fufHciency 
at  all  times  for  light  batteaux  and  canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  rapids  are 
in  latitude  28"  8'.  The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about  the  laft  of 
March,  and  fubfide  in  July,  although  they  frequently  happen  in  other 
months,  fo  that  boats  which  carry  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  from 
the  Monongahela,  or  Youhiogany,  above  Pittfburg,  have  fel.iom  long  to 
wait  for  water  only.  During  thefe  floods  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  may  be 
carried  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  fudden  turns  of  the  river 
and  the  ftrength  of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  fteerage ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Morgan,  who  has  had  all  the  means  of  information,  that 
a  vefiel  properly  built  for  the  fea,  to  draw  1 2  feet  water,  when  loaded, 
and  carrying  from  twelve  to  fixteen  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  may  be 
more  eafily,  cheaply,  and  fafely  navigated  from  Pittflsurgh  to  the  fea, 
than  thofe  now  in  ufe;  and  that  this  matter  only  requires  one  man  of 
capacity  and  enterprise  to  afcertain  it.  Pie  obfcrves,  that  a  vefiel  in- 
tended to  be  rigged  as  a  brigantine,  fnou-,  or  fliip,  fhould  be  double 
decked,  take  her  mafts  on  deck,  and  be  rowed  to  the  Ibberville,  below 
which  are  no  iilands,  or  to  New  Orleans,  with  twenty  men,  fo  as  to 
afford  reliefs  of  ten  and  ten  in  the  night. — Such  a  vcffel,  without  the 
ufe  of  oars,  he  fays,  would  float  to  New  Orleans,  from  PittflDurg, 
twenty  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  this  be  fo,  what  agreeable  prof- 
pccis  are  prefentcd  to  thofe  who  have  fixed  their  rcfidence  in  the  v.-eliern 
country. 

The  rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  .ibout  ten  feet  in  a  length' of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided 
by  an  ifland  into  two  branches,  the  fouihern  of  which  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  impaffablc  in  dry  feafons,  about  four  months 
in  the  year.  The  bed  of  the  northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels 
by  the  conllant  courfc  of  the  water,  and  attrition  of  the  pebble  Hones 
carried  on  with  it,  fo  as  to  be  paffable  for  batteaux  tlircugh  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  the  yesr.  Yet  it  Is  tliought  that  the  fouthern  arm  may  be  the 
moft  eafily  opened  for  conftant  navigation.  The  rife  of  the  waters  in 
thefe  rapids  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  The  Americans 
have  a  fort,  fitunted  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground  on  the  fouth 
iide  rifes  very  gradually. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  its  name,  branching  into  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Allegany. 

The  Monongahcla  is  four  liundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  From 
thence  is  tuelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where  it  is 
three  hundred  yards  wide.  Thence  tol^edftone  by  water  is  fifty  miles, 
by  land  thirty.  Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  by  water  forty  miles, 
by  land  twenty-eight,  the  width  continuing  at  three  hundred  yards,  and 
the  navigation  good  for  boats.  Thence  the  width  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  wellern  fork,  fifty  miles  higher,  and  the  navigation  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  rapids ;  which  however  with  a  fwell  of  two  or  three 
feet,  become  very  paflable  for  boats.  It  then  admits  light  boats,  except 
in  dry  feafons,  fixty-five  miles  further  to  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley, 
prefenting  only  fome  fmall  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet  perpendi- 
cular, and  leffcning  in  its  width  to  twenty  yards.  The  wcRcni  fork  is 
navigable  in  the  winter  ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  the 
Little  Kanhaway,  and  will  admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  The  Yo- 
hogany is  the  principal  branch  of  this  river.  Itpaffes  through  the  Laurel 
mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  Its  mouth ;  is  fo  far,  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  the  navigation  much  ob- 
firufted  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and  flioals.  In  its  pafi"age  through  the 
mountain  it  makes  very  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  miles 
to  the  Turkey  foot.  Thence  to  the  great  crofiing,  about  twenty  miles, 
it  is  again  navigable,  except  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this  place  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  fources  of  this  river  are  divided  from  thofe  of  the 
Potomak  by  the  Allegany  mountains.  From  the  falls,  where  it  inter- 
fedls  the  Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  i' otomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road.  V\'^i!Is*s 
creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty  or  forty 
yards  wide,  but  affords  no  navigation  as  yet.  Cheat  river,  another  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Dunkard's  fettlcment,  fifty  miles 
higher.  It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons.  The  boundary 
between  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  croiTcs  it  about  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  mouth. 

The  Allegany  river,  with  a  flight  fwell,  affords  navigation  for  light 
batteaus  to  Venango,-  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  j  and  it  is  prai!iifed  even  to  Le  Ba:':if,  from  whence 
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there  is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Pefque  Ifle  on  Lakft 
Erie. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Mifiiffippi  and  its  caftern  branches,  con- 
ftitutes  five-eights  of  the.  United  States;  two  of  which  five-eighths  are 
occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters ;  the  refiduary  ftreams,  which  run 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  water  the 
remaining  three-eights. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjcft  of  the  weftern  waters,  we  will  take  a  view 
of  their  principal  connexions  with  the  Atlantic.  Thefe  are  four,  the 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Potomak,  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Miffiflippi.  Down 
the  laft  will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.  But  the  navigation  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the  Mifiiffippi  fo  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  European  merchandize 
will  not  be  conveyed  through  that  channel.  It  is  moil  likely  that  flour, 
timber,  and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  them- 
felves  be:an  article  for  fale  as  well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  re- 
turning by  land,  as  at  prefent.  There  will  therefore  be  a  competitioR 
between  the  Hudfon,  the  Potomak,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers  for  the 
refidue  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  oa 
the  waters  of  the  lakes,  of  the  Ohio,  and  upper  pnrts  of  Miflifilppi. 
To  go  to  New- York,  that  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  lakes 
or  their  waters  muft  firft  h?.  brought  into  Lake  Erie.  Between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  its  waters  and  Huron  are  the  rapids  of  St.  Marie,  which  will 
permit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  veflels.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
afford  communication  with  Lake  Erie  by  reffels  of  eight  feet  draught. 
That  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  waters  of  the  Miffiflippi  muft 
pafs  from  them  through  fome  portage  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The 
portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into  a  water  of  Michigan  is  of  one  mile 
only.  From  the  Wabafli,  Miami,  Mufliingum,  or  Allegany,  are  portages 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles.  When  the 
commodities  are  brought  into,  and  have  paffed  through  Lake  Erie,  there  is 
between  that  and  Or.tario  an  interruption  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  where 
the  portage  is  of  eight  miles;  and  between  Ontario  and  the  Hudfon's 
river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of  Cnondago,  a  little  above  Ofwego,  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile;  from  Wood  creek  to  the  Mohawks  river  two  miles; 
at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river  half  a  mile,  and  from  Schcneftady 
to  Albany  fixteeu  m.ilos,  Bcfidcs  the  inereafe  of  expence  occafioned  by 
frequent  chan  j;e  of  carriage,  there  is  an  increafed  rlfk  of  pillage  produced 
by  committing  merchandize  to  a  greater  number  of  hands  fucceffively. 
The  Potomak  offers  itfelf  under  the  following  circumftance.  For  the 
trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  waters  wtftward  of  Lake  Eric,  when  it  fhall 

have 
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have  entered  that  lake,  it  muR  coaft  along  its  fouthcrn  (liore,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  harbours,  the  northern,  though  the 
fhorteft,  having  few  harbours,  and  thefe  unfafe.  Having  reached 
Cayahoga,  to  proceed  on  to  New- York  it  will  have  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  and  five  portages :  whereas  it  is  but  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on  the  Potomak,  if  it 
turns  into  the  Cayahogn,  and  paflcs  through  that,  Bigbeavcr,  Ohio, 
Yahogany,  or  Monongalia  and  Cheat,  and  Potomak,  and  there  are  but 
two  portages ;  the  firft  of  which  between  Ciiyahoga  and  Beaver  may  be 
removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which  are  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  champaign  country;  the  other 
from  the  waters  of  Ohio  to  the  Potomak  will  be  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles, 
according  to  the  trouble  which  fhall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two  navi- 
gations. For  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  or  that  which  lliall  come  into  it 
from  its  own  v/aters  or  the  Miffifllppi,  it  is  nearer  through  the  Fotomak 
to  Alexandria  than  to  New- York,  by  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
it  is  interrupted  by  one  portage  onlv.  There  is  another  circumftance  of 
difference  too.  The  lakes  therafelves  never  freeze,  but  the  communica- 
tions between  them  freeze,  and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfelf  fhut  up  by 
the  ice  three  months  in  the  year :  whereas  the  channel  to  the  Chefapcck 
leads  direftly  into  a  warmer  climate.  The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very 
rarely  freeze  at  all,  and  whenever  the  northern  do,  it  is  fo  near  the 
fources  -of  the  rivers,  that  the  frequent  floods  to  which  they  are  there 
liable  break  up  the  ice  immediately,  fo  that  velTels  may  pafs  through  the 
whole  winter,  fubjeft  only  to  accidental  and  fhort  delays.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Canada,  or  the 
Indians,  the  route  to  New- York  becomes  a  frontier  through  almoft 
its  whole  length,  and  all  commerce  through  it,  ceafes  from  that  moment. 
But  the  channel  to  New- York  is  already  known  to  praftice  ;  whereas 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomak,  and  the  great  falls  of  the 
latter,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of  their  fixed  obftrudions. 

The  rout  by  St.  Lawrence  is  well  known  to  be  attended  with  many 
advantages,  and  fome  difadvantages.  But  there  is  a  fifth  rout, 
which  the  enlightened  and  enterprizing  Pcnnfylvanians  contemplate, 
which,  if  effefted,  will  be  the  eafieft,  cheapeft,  and  furefl  paffage  from 
the  lakes,  and  the  Ohio  river;  by  means  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  a  canal 
from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan,  viz.  the  canal 
between  Sufquehannah  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers,  is  now  aftually  in  execu* 
tion.  Should  they  accomplifh  their  whole  fcheme,  and  they  appear  con- 
fident of  fuccefs,  Philadelphia  in  all  probability  will  become,  in  fome 
future  period,  the  largeft  city  that  has  ever  yet  exifted. 
Vol.  I.  C  c  P^rilcular 
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Particular  defcriptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States,  are  rc- 
ferved  to  be  given  in  the  geographical  account  of  the  ftates,  through 
which  they  refpeftively  flow.  One  general  obfervation  refpefting  the 
rivers  will,  however,  be  naturally  introduced  here,  and  that  is,  that  the 
entrances  into  almoft  all  the  rivers,  inlets  and  bays,  from  New-Hamp- 
Ihire  to  Georgia,  are  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft. 

BAYS. 

The  coaft  of  the  United  States  is  indented  with  numerous  bays, 
fome  of  which  are  equal  in  fize  to  any  in  the  known  world.  Be- 
ginning at  the  north-eafterly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding  fouth- 
•wefterly,  you  firft  find  the  bay  or  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Next  are  Chedabukto  and 
Cebukto  Bays,  in  Nova-Scotia,  the  latter  diftinguifhed  by  the  lofs  of  a 
French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between  France  and  Great-Britain.  The 
bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova-Scotia  and  Ncw-Erunfwick,  is  remarkable 
for  its  tides,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  and  flow  fo 
rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals  which  feed  upon  the  fliore.  PafTamaquody, 
Penobfcot,  Broad  and  Cafco  Bays,  lie  along  the  coaft  of  the  diftri,rt  of 
Maine.  Maflachiifetts-Bay  fpreadseaftward  of  Bofton,  and  is  compre- 
hended between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth. 
The  points  of  Eofton  harbour  are  Nahant  and  Alderton  points. 
Pafling  by  Narraganfet  and  other  bays  in  the  flate  of  Rhode-Illand, 
you  enter  Long-Ifland  Sound,  between  Mcntauk-point  and  the  Main, 
This  Soiindy  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  Tea,  from  three  ta 
twenty-five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  from  Con- 
nefticut.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long-Ifland, 
and  affords  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  flraight,  called  Hell-Gate,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this 
found,  about  eight  miles  eaftward  of  New- York  city,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  whirlpools,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  times 
of  tide.  Tlitf-  whirlpools  are  occaiioned  by  the  narrownefs  and  crook- 
ednefs  of  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  acrois  it ;  and 
not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  eaft  to  weft,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured, becaufe  they  meet  at  Frogs-point,  fcveral  miles  above.  A  tkilful 
pilot  may  with  fafety  conducl  a  fnip  of  any  burden  through  this  ftrait 
with  the  tide,  or  at  ftill  v.ater  with  a  fair  wind  *. 

*   The  l\i!]ovving  ingenious  gcolojic.tl  remark-  if  Dr.  Mitchell's,  on  certain  marltim 
parts  of  the  ftacc  of  New  yoric,  de(<Tve  .1  place  in  tliis  connexion: 

««  From 
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Delaware  Bay  is  fixty  miles  long,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Dela\v;ire  at  Bombay-hook ;  and  fo  wide  in  fome  parts,  as  that 
a  Ihip,  in  the  middle  of  it,  cannot  be  fctn  from  the  land.  It  opens  into 
the  Atlantic  n.)rth-wcll  and  fouth-eaft,  between  Cape  Henlopen  on  the 
right,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Thefe  Capes  are  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  aparf. 

The  Chefapeek  is  one  of  the  largeft  bays  in  the  known  world.  Its  en- 
trance is  nearly  E,  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  between  Cape  Charles,  lat. 
37**  12',  and  Cape  Henry  lat.  37°,  in  Virginia,  it  is  twelve  miles  wide, 
and  extends  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  to  the  northward,  dividing 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  from  feven  to  eighteen  miles  broad,  and 
generally  as  much  as  nine  fathoms  deep ;  affording  many  commodious 

"  From  the  furv-ry  of  the  folTils  in  thcfe  puts  of  the  American  coaft  one  become"; 
convinced,  that  the  pr  ncipal  fliare  of  them  is  granitical,  compofed  of  the  Jame  farts  of 
Kaienals  ivitb  the  hhgbcfl  /i'ps,  Pyrenees,  Ca::eafus,  and  yJndes,  and  like  them  dejl'uutc  cf 
mctah  and  petrefaEihns. 

The  occurrpnce  of  CO  horizonta'.  ftrata,  and  the  frequency  of  vertical  l.iycrs,  lead  us 
further  to  fuppofe  that  tkcfe  are  not  fecondary  coHeEltons  of  minerals,  but  are  certainly  in  a 
fia:e  of  primeval  arrangement. 

The  Steatites,  Amianthus,  Shoerl,  Fe.'ufpath,  Mlea,  Garnet,  fajpav,  Shifus,  AJbcflosy 
and  Quartz,,  mull  all  be  cjiifiJered  as  primiti'vc  foffils,  and  by  no  means  of  an  alluvial 
nature. 

What  inference  remnins  now  to  be  drawn  from  this  ftatemcnt  of  fafls,  hut  that  the 
falhionable  opinion  of  conGdering  thsfe  maritime  parts  of  our  country  as  flats,  ho\c  up 
from  the  deeps  by  the  i:z,  or  brought  down  from  the  heights  by  the  rives,  ftands  un- 
fupported  by  reafon,  and  contrad  cted  by  experience  ? 

A  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  Long  Ifland,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  were  in 
former  days  contiguous,  or  only  feparate.l  by  a  fmall  river,  and  that  the  ftrait  which  now 
divides  them,  was  fo;  med  by  fuccellive  inroads  of  the  fea  frym  the  eailward  and  weftwarj 
in  t'le  cou.fe  of  agrs.  This  conjeifture  is  fupported  by  the  ii{\.i  which  follow,  to  zuit : 
I.  The  folTil  bodies  on  both  fliores  have  a  near  refemblance.  2.  The  rocks  and  iflands 
lying  between  are  formed  of  fimilar  materia's.  3.  In  feveral  places,  particulaily  at 
White.-St  .ne  and  Hel:-Gate,  the  diilance  from  land  to  land  is  very  fmall.  4.  Where- 
ever  the  Ibore  is  not  co.rp('fed  of  folid  rock,  ih^re  tie  water  continues  to  make  great 
incro'acbmen:?,  and  to  ca.ife  the  hi^h  banks  to  tumble  dowm  not  only  here,  but 
at  MoncioT,  Newton,  and  elfewhere,  at  this  very  day.  5.  The  rocky  piles  in  the 
Sound,  c-.llcd  Execution,  and  Stcpjing-Stones,  and  thofe  named  Hartlcberry  Ifland,  Pea 
Ifiand,  Heart  Ifland,  and  many  more  that  lie  up  and  down,  are  ftron^  circumftanccs  in 
favour  of  this  opinion;  for  from  feveral  of  them  all  the  earthy  matter,  as  far  as  the 
higheft  tides  can?reach,  has  long  fince  been  carried  away,  and  from  the  reft,  the  fand 
and  gravel  continue  to  be  removed  by  daily  attrition  ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Brothers, 
Ryker's,  Biuckwell's,  and  other  iflands.  6.  There  is  a  tradition  among  that  race  of 
men,  who,  previous  to  the  Europeans,  pofTcfTcd  this  trait  of  country  ;  that  at  fjme  dif- 
tant  period,  in  former  times,  their  ancefliora  could  ftep  frona  rjck  to  rock,  and  crofs  this 
arm  of  the  fea  en  foot  at  Hell-Gate." 

C  c  a  harboursj 
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harbours,  and  a  fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Sufquehannah,  Poromak,  Rappahannok,  York  and  James  river,  which 
are  all  large  and  navigable. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
The  traft  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  happily 
variegated  with  plains  and  mountains,  hills  and  vallies.  Some  parts 
are  rocky,  particclarly  New-England,  the  north  parts  of  New  York, 
and  New-Jerfev,  and  a  broad  fpace,  including  the  feveral  ridges  of 
the  long  range  of  mountains  which  run  fouch-weftward  through 
Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  divid- 
ing the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  from  thofe  which  fall 
into  the  Mifiifl^ppi.  In  the  parts,  eail  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  the 
fouchcrn  (laces,  ihe  country  for  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty 
or  fevent)',  an  '.  fornetimes  more,  in  breadth,  is  level  and  entirely  free  of 
flone.  It  has  been  a  quefdon  agitated  by  the  curiouf,  whether  the  ex- 
tenfive  traft  cf  low,  flat  country,  which  fronts  the  feveral  ftatcs  fouth  of 
New- York,  and  extends  back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prefent 
form  and  fituation  ever  lince  the  flood  :  or  whethpr  it  has  been  made  by 
the  particles  of  earth  which  have  been  wafhed  cown  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
fubflances ;  or  by  earth  wafhed  cul  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  gulf 
ftream,  and  lodged  on  the  coafl: ;  or  by  the  recefs  of  the  ocean,  occafioned 
by  a  change  in  fome  other  part  of  the  earth.  Several  phenomena  deferve 
confideration  informing  an  opinion  on  this  queftion. 

1.  It  is  a  faft,  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfervation  who  has 
lived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthcrn  flates,  that  marine  (hells  and 
other  fubflances  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fea-niore,  are  almoll  invariably 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  A 
gentleman  of  veracity  has  alicrted  ;  that  in  finking  a  well  many  miles  from 
the  fen,  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  fait 
marfli ;  that  is,  marfli  grafs,  marfli  mud,  and  brackifn  water.  In  all  this 
flat  country  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land,  wherever  you  dig  a  well, 
)ou  find  the  water,  at  a  certain  depth,  frefl\  and  tolerably  good  ;  but  if 
you  exceed  that  depth  two  or  three  feet,  you  conr.e  to  a  faltiUi  or  brack- 
ifli  water  that  is  fcarcely  drinkable,  and  the  earth  dug  up,  refcmblcs, 
in  appearance  and  finell,  that  which  is  dug  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fait 
jnarflics. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequently  found  fand 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of  water. 
At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
Lelow  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  wafiied  out  from  the  folid  ground, 

logs* 
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logs,  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees;  and  the  whole  bank,  from  bottom 
to  top,  appears  ftreaked  with  layers  of  logs,  leaves  and  fand.  Thefe  ap- 
pearances are  fecn  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea,  where,  when  the  ri.ers  are  low,  the  banks  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  high.  As  you  proceed  down  the  rl^  ers  toward  the  fea, 
the  banks  decreafe  in  height,  but  Hill  are  forced  of  layers  of  fand,  leaves 
and  logs,  fome  of  which  are  entirely  found,  and  appear  to  have  been  fud- 
■dcnly  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth. 

3.  It  has  been  obfervcd,  that  the  rivers  in  the  fouthern  States  fre- 
quently ^nry  their  channels;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  arecon- 
llantly  filling  up  ;  and  that  the  land  in  man}-  places  annually  infringes  up- 
on the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  faft,  that  no  longer  ago  than  1771, 
at  Cape  Look-out  on  the  coall:  of  North-Carolina,  in  about  latitude  34*^ 
50',  thers  was  an  excellent  harbour,  capacious  enough  to  receive  an 
hundred  fail  of  (hipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good  depth  of  water  :  it  is  now 
entirely  filled  up,  and  is  folid  ground.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
along  the  coaft. 

It  is  obfervable,  likewife,  that  there  is  a  gradual  defcent  of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  by  meafjrement,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  fea 
board.  This  defcent  continues,  as  is  demonftrated  by  foundings,  far  into 
the  fea. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervaticn,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is 
proportionably  coarfe  or  fine  according  to  its  diltance  from  the  mountains. 
When  you  firfl  'eave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  confideruble  diftance,  it  is 
obfervable,  that  the  fjil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture  of  fand  and  fhin- 
ing  iieavy  particles.  As  you  proceed  toward  the  fea,  the  foil  is  lefs 
Goarft,  and  fo  on;  in  proportion  as  you  advance,  the  foil  is  finer  and 
finer,  until,  finally,  is  dcpofited  a  foil  fo  fine,  that  it  confolidates  into 
perfect  clay  ;  but  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  quality,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  has 
intermixed  with  it  reddifh  fireaks  and  veins,  like  a  fpccies  of  crZrif ; 
brcugl  t  probably  from  the  )cd-lnnAs  which  lie  up  towards  the  mountains. 
This  clay,  when  dug  up  and  cxpofed  to  the  v.eather,  will  dllTolve  into  a 
fine  mould,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  fand  or  any  gritty  fubftance 
whatever.  Now  we  know  that  running  waters,  when  turbid,  will  de- 
pofit,  firft,  the  coarfeft  and  heavieft  particles,  mediately,  thofe  of  the 
feveral  intermediate  degrees  of  finenefs,  and  ultimarely,  thofe  which  are 
the  molUight  and  fubtle;  and  fuch  in  faft  is  the  general  quality  of  the 
foil  en  the  banks  of  the  fouthern  rivers. 

5.  It  is  a  well-known  faft,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river,  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  direft  line,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred,  as  the  riyer  runs,  there  is  u  very  remarkable  collcftion  of 
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oyllcr  fliells  cf  an  uncommon  fize.  They  run  in  a  north-eaft  and  fouth- 
vvcil  direfdon,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tea  coail,  in  three  diftinft  ridges, 
which  together  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in  breadth.  The  ridges 
commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have  been  traced  as  far  fouth  as  the 
northern  branches  of  the  Aiatamaha  river.  They  are  found  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  planters  carry  them  awav  in  large  boat 
loads,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  lime  water,  to  be  ufed  in  the  manu- 
fafiure  of  indigo.  There  are  thoufands  and  thoufands  of  tons  ftill  re- 
maining *.  The  queftion  i?,  how  came  they  here  ?  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  were  carried  by  land.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  they 
were  conveyed  in  canoes,  or  boats,  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  place 
where  oyners  arc  now  found.  The  uncivilized  natives,  agreeable  to 
their  roving  manner,  of  living,  v»'ould  rather  have  removed  to  the  fea 
fliore,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immenfe  labour  in  procuring  oyders. 
Befides,  the  difficulties  oi  conveying  them  would  have  been  infurmount- 
able.  They  would  not  only  have  had  a  ftrcng  current  in  the  river 
again!!:  them,  an  obilacle  which  would  not  have  been  eafily  overcome 
by  the  Indians,  who  have  e^*er  had  a  great  averficn  to  labour ;  but  could 
they  have  funriOunted  this  dirliculty,  oyflers  conveyed  fuch  a  diflance, 
either  by  land  or  v%'ater,  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  would  have  fpoiled  on 
the  pafiage,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  circumftance  of  thefe  fhells 
being  found  in  fuch  quantities,  at  fo  great  a  diilance  from  the  fea,  can  be 
rationally  accounted  for  in  no  ether  way,  than  by  fuppofmg  that  the  fea 
fhore  was  formerly  near  this  bed  of  flielis,  and  that  the  ocean  has  fmce, 
by  the  operation  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully  invelli gated,   receded. 

*  "  On  the  Georgia  fide  of  the  river,  about  15  miles  b?low  Silver  Bluff,  the  high 
road  crofies  a  ridge  of  highf.velling  hills  of  uncominon  elevation,  and  perhnps  70  feet 
higher  than  the  furface  of  the  river.  Thife  hills  are  from  three  feet  below  the  common 
vegetative  furface,  to  Jie  depth  of  20  or  30  feet,  compofjd  entirely  of  fofiil  cyfter  Ihells, 
internally  of  the  c  ilour  and  confiflcncy  of  clear  white  marble  :  they  are  of  an  incredible 
magnitude,  geneva'ly  15  or  20  inches  in  kngth  ;  from  6  to  8  wld",  and  from  2  to  4  in 
tWckncfs,  and  their  hollows  fufficient  to  receive  an  ord.nary  man's  foot.  'I'hcy  appear 
all  to  have  been  opened  before  the  period  of  petrifaftion  ;  a  tranfmutation  they  feem  evi- 
dently to  have  fuffjred.  They  arc  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  ant'-d.luvian. 
The  adjacent  inhabitants  burn  them  to  lime,  for  building,  for  which  purpole  they  fervc 
well;  and  will  undoubtedly  afl'ord  .'.n  exec  lent  manure,  when  their  lands  require  it, 
ihef;;  hills  now  being  rcmarkab  y  fertile.  The  heaps  of  Ihclls  lie  upon  a  j}ratum  of  ycilowifli 
fand  moiald,  of  feveral  f.'et  In  dtplbjUpon  a  foundation  of  foft  white  rock.,  that  has  the 
outward  appearance  of  frec-ftone,  but  on  ftrict  examination  is  really  a  teftaccous  coiv- 
crete,  or  compofitlon  of  fand  and  pulverift'd  fi-a  fhells.  In  fhort,  this  teilaceous  rock 
approaches  n-ar  jn  Ojuality  and  appcaraiici  to  the  Bahama  or  Bcrmudian  White  Rock." 
Baitnni'i  Tru'vch.  p.  •;iS.      ' 
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Thc-fe  phenomena,  it  is  prcfumed,  will  authorize  this  conolulion,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  flat  country  which  fprcads  cafterly  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  had,  in  fomc  paft  period,  a  fuperincumbcnt  fca ;  or  rather, 
that  the  conftant  accretion  of  foil  from  the  various  caufcs  before  hinted 
at,  has  forced  it  to  retire. 

MOUNTAINS. 

The  trail  of  co'intry  eaft.of  Hudfon's  river,  comprehending  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  four  New  England  State--,  and  Vermont,  is 
rough,  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  mountainous.  Thefc  mountains  will  be 
more  particularly  dcfcribed  under  New  England.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  on  this  wcilern  continent,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
as  you  depart  from  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river,  the  land  gradually  rifes; 
and  the  height  of  landj  in  common,  is  about  equally  dirtant  from  the 
water  on  either  fide.  The  Andes,  in  South  America,  form  the  height  of 
land  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  hii2;h  lands  between 
the  diftrift  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  Lov.'cr  Canada,  divide  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  north,  and  into  the  Atlantic, 
fouth.  The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  divide  the  waters  which 
flow  eailerly  into  Connefticut  river,  from  thofe  which  fall  wefterly  int6 
Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  Hudfon's  River. 

Between  the  Atlantic,  the  Mifiiffippi,  and  the  lakes,  runs  a  long  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ridges.  Thefe  mountains 
extend  north- eafterly  and  fouth-wefterly,  nearly  parallel  to  the  fea  coaft, 
about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Evans  obferves,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  travelled  over,  viz.  in  the 
Lack  parr  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  cul- 
ture. This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  all  parts  of  this  range.  Nu- 
merous trafii  of  fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the 
ridges.  The  different  ridges  which  compofe  this  immenfe  range  of 
mountains,  have  different  names  in  diiFerent  ftates. 

As  you  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  firft  ridge  in  Pennfylvania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  South  Mountain, 
whicli  is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea. 
Eetween  this  and  the  North  Mountain  fpreads  a  large  fertile  valQ ;  next 
lies  the  Allegany  ridge  ;  next  be^'ond  this  is  the  Long  Ridge,  called  the 
L'ciurel  Mountains,  in  a  fpur  of  which,  about  ktitude  36^,  is  a  fpring  of 
v/ater  fifty  kzt  deep,  very  cold,  and  it  is  faid,  to  be  as  blue  as  indigo.  From 
shefe  fevsral  ridges  proceed  innumerable  ramelcfs  tranches  or  fpur",. 

The 
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The  Kittatinn}'  mountains  run  through  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania.  All  thefe  ridges,  except  the  Allegany,  are 
feparated  by  rivers,  which  appear  to  have  forced  their  pafTages  through 
folid  rocks. 

The  principal  ridge  is  the  Allegany,  which  has  been  defcriptively  cal- 
led the  hack-bone  of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  thefe 
mountains,  taken  colleftively,  feems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined. 
Mr.  Evans  calls  them  the  Endlefs  Maintains  :  others  have  called  them  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  live  on  a  river 
which  proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachicola.  Bat  the 
moft  common  name  is  the  Allegany  Mountains,  fo  called,  either  from 
the  principal  ridge  of  the  range,  or  from  their  running  nearlv  parallel  to 
the  Allegany  or  Ohio  river;  which,  from  Its  head  waters,  till  it  empties 
into  the  Mifliffippi,  is  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Allegany  River, 
by  the  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  tlie  Six  Nations,  who  once  inhabited  it. 
Thefe  mountains  are  not  confufedly  fcattered  and  broken,  rifing  here  and 
there  into  high  peaks,  overtopping  each  other,  but  ftretch  along  in  uni- 
form ridges,  fcarcely  half  a  mile  high.  T  hey  fpread  as  you  proceed 
fouth,  and  fome  of  them  terminate  In  high  perpendicular  bluffs.  Others 
gradually  fubfide  Into  a  level  country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  which  run 
foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  afford  many  curious  phenomena,  from  which  naturalifls  have 
deduced  many  theories  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  have  been  whimfical 
enough  ;  Mr.  Evans  fiippofcs  that  the  moft  obvious  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  Is,  that  it  was  originally  made  out 
of  the  ruins  of  another.  *'  Bones  and  fliells  which  efcaped  the  fate  of 
fofter  animal  fubftances,  we  find  mixed  with  the  old  materials,  and  ele- 
gantly preferved  in  tlic  loofe  flones  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  highell  of 
thefe  hills."  With  deference,  however,  to  Mr.  Evans's  opinion,  thefe 
appearances  h.ave  been  much  more  rationally  accounted  for  by  fupp<!fing 
the  reality  of  the  flood,  of  which  Mofes  has  given  us  an  account.  Mr. 
Evans  thinks  this  too  great  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief.  But  whether  is 
it  a  greater  miracle  for  the  Creator  to  alter  a  globe  of  earth  by  a  deluge, 
when  made,  or  to  create  one  new  from  the  ruins  of  another  ?  The  former 
certainly  Is  not  lefs  credibk-  than  the  latter.  *'  Thefe  mountains,"  fays 
our  author,  "  exifled  in  their  prefcnt  elevated  height  before  the  deluge, 
but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as  nou."  How  Mr.  Evans  came  to  be  fo  circum- 
ftantially  acquainted  with  thefe  pretended  fads,  is  difficult  to  determine, 
unlefs  we  fuppofc  him  to  have  been  an  Antedihn  ian,  and  to  have  fur- 
vcyed  them  arciiratcly  before  llie  corvulfions  of  the  deluge;  and  until 
we  can  be  fully  alTured  of  this,   ■wo  muft  be  cxcufcd  in  not  aflcnting  to 
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his  opinion,  and  in  adhering  to  the  old  philofophy  of  Mofes  and  his  ad- 
vocates. We  have  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  primitive  ftate  of  tha 
earth  was  totally  metamorphofed  by  the  firft  convulfion  of  nature  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  ;  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  ^were  indeed  broken 
up,  and  that  the  various  firata  of  the  earth  were  diflevered,  and  thrown 
into  every  poiTiblc  degree  of  confufion  and  diforder.  Hence  thofe  vaft 
piles  of  mountains  which  lift  their  craggy  cliffs  to  the  clouds,  were  pro- 
bably thrown  together  from  the  floating  ruins  of  the  earth  :  and  this  con- 
jeifturc  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  vaft  number  of  fofiils  and  other 
marine  exu-vi^  which  are  found  imbeded  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  ia 
the  interior  parts  of  continents  remote  from  the  fca,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  hitherto  explored.  The  various  circumftances  attending  thefe 
marine  bodies  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  aftually  generated, 
lived,  and  died  in  the  very  beds  wherein  they  are  found,  and  therefore 
thefe  beds  muft  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  though 
now  in  many  inflances  elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  furface.  Hence  it 
appears  that  mountains  and  continents  were  not  primary  produftions  of 
nature,  but  of  a  very  diliant  period  of  time  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  a  time  long  enough  for  xhcjirata  to  have  acquired  their  greatcft 
degree  of  cohcfion  and  hardnefs ;  and  for  the  teftaceous  matter  of  marine 
fl^.ells  to  become  changed  to  a  ftony  fubflance ;  for  in  the  fiflures  of  the 
lime-fione  and  other  llrata,  fragments  of  the  fame  fhcU  have  been  fre'-i* 
quently  found  adhering  to  each  fide  of  the  cleft,  in  the  very  ftate  ia 
which  they  were  originally  broken ;  fo  that  if  the  feveral  parts  were 
brought  together,  they  would  apparently  tally  with  each  other  exadly. 
A  very  confiderable  time  therefore  muft  have  elapfcd  between  the  chaotic 
flate  of  the  earth  and  the  deluge,  which  agrees  with  the  account  of 
Mofes,  who  makes  it  a  little  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years.  Thefe 
obfervations  are  intended  to  fliew,  in  one  inftance  out  of  many  others, 
the  agreement  between  revelation  and  reafon,  between  the  account 
which  Mofe?  gives  us  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and  theprefent  appear- 
ances of  nature, 

SOIL  AND   VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  every  fpecies  of  foil  that  the 
earth  affords.  In  one  part  of  them  or  another,  they  produce  all  the 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulfe,  and  hortuline  plants  and  roots, 
which  are  found  in  Europe,  and  have  been  thence  tranfplanted  to 
America,  and  befides  thefe,  a  great  variety  of  native  vegetable  pro- 
duflions. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  The 
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The  natural  hiftoryof  the  American  States,  particularly  of  New  En*- 
land,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Several  ingenious  foreigners,  fl-illed  in  bota- 
ny, have  vilited  the  fouthern,  and  fome  of  the  middle  dates,  and  Ca- 
nada ;  and  thefe  ftates  have  alfo  had  ingenious  botanlils  of  their  own, 
who  have  made  confidereble  progrefs  in  defcribing  the  produdions  of 
thofe  parts  of  America  which  ti:e)'  have  vifited ;  but  New  En_j;hind 
feems  not  to  have  engaged  the  atteation  either  of  foreign  or  American 
botanifts.  There  never  was  an  attempt  to  defcribe  botanically,  the 
vegetable  produdions  of  the  eaftern  ftates,  till  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of 
Ipfwich,  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjeft.  The  refult  of  his  firft  en- 
quiries  has  been  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  Since  that  period,  the  Dodlor 
has  paid  very  particular  attention  to  this,  his  favourite,  ftudy  ;  and  the 
public  may  ftiortly  expeft  to  be  gratified  and  improved  by  his  botanical 
defcriptions  and  difcoveries. 

The  produftions  of  the  fouthern  ftates  are  likewife  far  from  being  well 
defcribed,  by  any  one  author,  in  a  work  profefledly  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
are  moftly  intermixed  with  the  produftions  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
in  the  large  works  of  European  botanifts.  This  renders  it  difficult  to 
felefl  and  to  give  an  accurate  and  connected  account  of  them.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  refcue  the  republic  from  the  reproach 
of  not  having  any  authentic  and  fcientific  account  of  its  natural  hiftory. 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  has  already  examined  nearly  all  the  vegetables  of  New 
England,  intends,  as  foon  as  his  leifare  will  admit,  to  publllh  a  botanical 
work,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  confined  principally  to  the  produc- 
dudions  of  the  New  England  ftates.  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  I  am 
informed,  is  colleding  materials  for  a  work  of  a  fimllar  nature,  to  com- 
prehend the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates :  fo  that  both  together  will  form 
a  complete  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  American  States.  As  far  as  poftible 
to  take  advantage  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  other  works  of  a  fimihir  kind, 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  vegetables,  animals,  birds,  reptihs,  infecl?, 
fifties,  &c.  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  will  be  fep:irately  con- 
fidered  in  the  laft  volume  of  this  Work  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  cenfus,  taken  by  order  of  Congrefs,  in  i  790,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  tlic  United  States  of  America,  was  three  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand,-  nearly.  In  this  number,  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of  the  River  Ohio,  are  included. 
Thefe  added,  would  undoubtedly  have  increafcd  the  number  to  three 

milliuns 
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RiiJlions  niiie  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  at  the  period  the  cenfus  was 
taken.  The  incrcale  fince,  on  fuppolition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  double  once  in  twenty  years,  has  been  about  four  hundred 
thoufand:  (o  that  now,  1794,  they  are,  increafed  to  four  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  To  thefc  mud  be  added,  the  vaft  influx  of 
inhabitants  into  the  States,  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  with 
tlu-ir  natural  increafe  ;  which  taken  at  a  moderate  calculation  will  mak<V 
tlie  number  at  leall  five  millions  of  fouh. 

The  American  republic  is  compofed  of  almoft  all  nations,  languages, 
characters,  and  religions,  which  Europe  can  furnifh  ;  the  greater  part, 
however,  are  defcendcd  from  the  Englifh  ;  and  all  may,  perhaps  with 
propriety,  be  diftinguifhingly  denominated  Federal  Americans. 

It  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  fad,  that,  of  the  human  race,  » 
more  males  than  females  are  born  into  the  world.  The  proportion 
commonly  fixed  on,  is  as  thirteen  to  twelve.  Hence  an  argument 
has  been  derived  ngainfl  Polygamy.  The  larger  number  of  males 
has  been  believed  to  be  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  to  balance 
the  deftruftion  of  the  males  in  war,  by  fea,  and  by  other  occupations 
more  hazardous  to  life  than  the  domeftic  employment  of  the  female  fex. 
The  following  table,  formed  from  the  cenfus  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  males  and  females  are  numbered  in  different  columns,  furnifhes 
a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  as  it  refp^fts  the 
United  States  * : 


TABLE. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excefs. 

Sex. 

Vermont 

44^763 

40,505 

4,2SSt 

Males. 

New  Haiiprtiire 

70,937 

70,160 

777 

do. 

D'.rtiia  of  Maine  X 

MafTichufetts 

J  5  2^742 

190,582 

7,540 

Females. 

Rhode- in, ml 

31,818 

32,652 

?34 

do. 

Connedl;c-.it 

114,926 

117,448 

2,522 

do. 

New  York          - 

i6t,82z 

152,320 

9,502 

Males. 

New  Jcrfey 

86,667 

83.2S7 

3,380 

do. 

Pennf)lvsnia 

217,736 

206,263 

11.373 

do. 

Delaware          -            • 

23,926 

22,384 

1,540 

do. 

*  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  affirm"!,  that  In  that  traft  of  country  from  the  Ifthmus 
of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babclmandel,  which  contains  the  three  Arabias,  the  propor- 
tion is  fxiUfour  women  to  cne  man. 

•f  In  the  columns  of  the  cenfus,  in  which  are  noted  all  other  free  ferfcm  and  Jla-veSy  the 
males  and  females  are  not  diftinguifhed,  and  are  therefore  not  regarded  in  this  tabh. 

t  The  males  and  female:  are  not  diftinguiihed  in  the  diftddt  of  Maine,  in  the  late 
CcnTus. 

Dd  2  Maryland 
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Males. 

Females. 

Excefs. 

Sex.    • 

Maryland          » 

107,254 

ici,395 

5.559 

Males. 

Virginia 

227,071 

215,046 

12,025 

do. 

.Kentucky 

32,211 

28,922 

3,289 

do. 

North  Carolina 

H7>494 

14c, 7 10 

6,784 

do. 

South  Carolina 

73>29S 

66,S8o 

6,4iS 

do. 

Georgia 

i7»i47 

25.739 

i,4cS 

do. 

►Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

16,548 

15.365 

1,183 

do. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  excefs  in  all  the  States  is  qn  the  fide  of 
males,  except  in  Maffachufetts,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Ccnnefticut.  In  thefe 
States  the  females  are  confiderably  the  moft  numerous.  This  difference 
is  obvioully  to  be  afcribed  to  the  large  migrations  from  all  thefe  States 
to  Vermont,  the  northern  and  vveftern  parts  of  New  York^  the  territory 
JJ'.  W.  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Pennf)  Ivania,  and  fome  to  almoft  all  the 
fouthern  States.  A  great  proportion  of  thefe  migrants  were  males  ;  and 
while  they  have  ferved  to  increafe  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  States 
where  they  have  fettled,  as  is  flrikingly  the  cafe  in  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky, to  which  the  migrations  have  been  raoft  numerous,  and  where  the 
males  are  to  the  fem.ales  nearly  as  tsn  to  nine,  they  have  ferved  to  lefien 
the  proportion  of  males  in  the  States  from  whence  they  emigrated. 

The  number  of  flaves,  in  1790,  in  all  the  States,  was  iix  hundred 
ninety-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven.  The  increafe  of 
this  number  fince,  owing  to  falutary  laws,  in  feveral  of  the  States,  and 
the  humane  exertions  of  the  government  in  favour  of  their  emancipation 
and  the  prevention  of  any  further  importation,  has  happily  been  fmall, 
and  will  be  lefs  in  future.  .    '... 

CHARACTER    AND    MANNERS. 

Federal  Ame?iicans,  ccllcfled  together  from  various  countries,  of 
fercnt  habits,  formed  under  different  governments,  have  yet  to  iorm  their 
national  charade r,  or  we  may  rather  {ly,  it  is  in  a  forming  itate.  They 
have  not  yet  exifled  as  a  nation  long  enough  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  will  be,  in  its  maturity,  its  prominent  features.  Judging,  how- 
ever, from  its  prefent  promifm'g  infancy,  we  are  erxouraged  to  hope, 
that,  at  fome  future  period,  not  far  difiant,  it  will,  in  every  point  of  vieu-, 
be  refpettablc. 

Until  the  revolution,  which  W2S  accomplifhed  in  1783,  Europeans 
were  ftrangcly  ignorant  of  America  and  its  inhabitants.  They  con- 
cluded, that  the  new  world  mvji  be  inferior  to  the  old.  The  Count  de 
Buffon  fuppofed,  that  even  the  animals  in  that  country  were  uniformly  lefs 
than  in  Europe,  and  thence  concluded  that,  '*  on  that  fide  the  Atlantic 

there 
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tliere  Is  a  tendency  in  nature  to  belittle  her  produftions."  The  Abbe 
Raynal,  in  a  former  edition  of  his  works,  fuppofed  this  bi'littUng  ten- 
<lency,  or  infliu-nce,  had  its  effeds  on  the  race  of  whites  tranfplantcd  from 
Europe,  and  thence  had  the  prefumption  to  afl'err,  that  "  America  had 
not  yet  produced  one  good  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  nor  one  man  of 
genius,  in  a  ihigle  art  or  fcience."  Had  the  Abbe  been  jullly  informed 
refpcfting  the  Americans,  we  prefume  he  would  not  have  made  an  afler- 
tion  fo  ungenerous  an'd  injurious  to  their  genius  and  literary  charaftcr. 
This  allertion  drew  from  Mr.  JelFerfon  the  following  reply  : 

"  When  we  (liall  have  exificd  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did 
before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  P^omans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  Englifli  a  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  fhould  this 
reproach  be  ftill  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufes  it  has 
proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the  earth, 
faill  not  have  infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.  In  war  v.^e  have 
produced  a  Wafhington,  whofe  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty 
fiiall  have  votaries,  whofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future 
ages  affame  its  jull  ftation  among  the  moll  celebrated  worthies  of  the 
world,  v/hen  that  wretched  philofophy  (hall  be  forgotten,  which  would 
arrange  him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature.  In  phyfics  v.  e  have  pro- 
duced a  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  prefent  age  has  made  more 
important  difcovcries,  nor  has  enriched  philofophy  with  more,  or  more 
ingenious  foluticns  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  have  fuppofed  Mr. 
Rittenhoufe  fecond  to  no  aflronomer  living:  that  in  genius  he  muft  be 
the  firft,  becaufe  he  is  fclf-taught.  As  an  artift,  he  has  exhibited  as  great 
proofs  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced. — He  has 
not  indeed  made  a  world  ;  but  he  has,  by  imitation,  approached  nearer 
its  Maker  than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day. 
As  in  philofophy  and  war,  fo  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in 
the  plaftic  art,  we  might  fhew  that  America,  though  but  a  child  of  yclter- 
day,  has  already  given  hopeful  proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler 
kinds,  v.'hich  aroufe  the  bed  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  aftion, 
which  fubftantiatc  his  freedom,  and  conduct  him  to  happinefs,  as  of  the 
fubordinate,  which  fervc  to  amufe  him  only.  We  therefore  fuppofe,  thaJt 
this  reproach  is  as  unjufl:  as  it  is  unkind ;  and  that,  of  the  geniufes  which 
adorn  the  prefent  age,  America  contributes  its  full  fliare.  For  com- 
paring it  with  thofe  countries,  where  genifls  is  mod  cultivated,  where 
are  the  moft  e>:ce!lcnt  models  for  art,  and  fcaffoldings  for  the  attainment 
of  fcience,  asTr.ince  and  England,  for  inftance,  we  calculate  thus:  the 
United  States  contain  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  France  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  the  British  iflands  ten.  We  produce  a  Walhington,  a  Frank- 
lin, 
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lin,  a  Rittenhoufe.  France  then  fliould  have  half  a  dozen  in  each  o{ 
thefe  lines,  and  Great  Britain  half  that  number  equally  eminent.  It 
may  be  true  that  France  has;  we  are  but  jull  becoming;  acquainted  with 
her,  and  our  acquaintance  fo  far  gives  us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  of  her 
inhabitants.  It  would  be  injuring  too  manv  of  them  to  name  particu- 
larly a  Voltaire,  a  ButFon,  the  conlU-Hation  of  P^ncvclopedilts,  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  himfclf.  Sec.  &;c.  V\'e  therefore  have  reafon  to  b£lie\  e  Ihe  can 
produce  her  full  quota  of  genius." 

The  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  which  have  been 
fcarcely  exceeded  fmce  the  memory  of  man,  I  mean  that  of  the  declara- 
tion and  ellablifhment  of  independence,  and  that  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
form  of  government  without  bloodfned,  have  called  to  hiftoric  fame 
many  noble  and  diftinguiflied  charadlers  who  might  otherwife  have  Ilept 
in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  the  fair  fide  of  the  charafter  of  the  Federal 
Americans,  we  would  not  be  thought  blind  to  their  faults. 

"  If  there  be  an  objeft  truly  ridiculous  in  nature,  it  is  an  American 
patriot,  figning  refolutions  of  independency  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  brandifliing  a  whip  over  his  aiFrightcd  flares." 

Much  has  been  written  to  ihcw  the  injufcice  and  iniquity  of  enflaving 
the  Africans  ;  {o  much,  as  to  render  it  unneccflary  here  to  fay  any  thing 
on  that  part  of  the  fabjeft.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  introducing  a 
iew  obfervations  refpeding  the  influence  of  flavery  upon  polic}',  morals, 
and  manners.  From  calculations  on  the  fubjeft,  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  exigence  of  maintaining  a  flave,  efpecially  if  the  purchafe  monev  be 
included,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ^maintaining  a  free  man:  this, 
however,  is  difputed  by  fomc ;  but  fuppofe  the  expcnce  in  both  cafes 
be  equal,  it  is  certain  that  the  labour  of  the  free  man,  influenced  by  tiie 
powerful  motive  of  gain,  is,  at  leafl,  twice  as  profitable  to  the  emplover 
as  that  of  the  flave.  Befldes,  flavery  is  the  bane  of  induflirv.  It  renders 
labour,  among  the  whites,  not  only  unfafliionable,  but  difreputablc. 
Induflry  is  the  offspring  of  neceflity  rather  than  of  choice.  Slavery  pre- 
cludes this  neceffity  ;  and  indolence,  which  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  focial 
and  political  happinefs,  is  the  unhappy  confequence.  Thefe  obfervations, 
without  adding  any  thing  upon  the  injullice  of  the  praiflice,  flievv  that 
flavery  is  impolitic. 

Its  influence  on  manners  and  morals  is  equally  pernicious.  The  negro 
Tvcnches,  in  many  inflances,  arc  nurfes  to  their  niulreires  children.  I'he 
infant  babe,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  its  black  mirfe,  and  per- 
haps fcldomor  never  taftes  a  drop  of  its  mother's  milk.  The  children, 
by  being  brouglit  up,  and  conflantly  alTociating  with  the  negroes,  too 
4  often 
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often  imbibe  tlieir  low  ideas,  and  vitiated  manners  and  morals,  and  con- 
trad  a  tugroijh  kind  of  accent  and  Jialcifi,  which  they  often  carry  with 
them  through  life. 

To  thcfe  I  Ihall  add  the  obfervations  of  a  native  *  of  a  ftatc  which 
contains  a  greater  number  of  flaves  than  any  of  the  others.  Although 
his  obfervations  upon  the  influence  of  flavery  were  intended  for  a  parti- 
cular Itate,  they  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  places  where  this  pernici- 
Oiis  praftice  in  any  conliderable  degree  prevails. 

''  There  muft  doubtlefs,"  he  obfcrves,  "  be  an  unhappy  influence  on 

the  manners  of  our  people,  produced  by  the  exiftence  of  fliavery  among 

us.     The  whole  commerce  betwetn  mailer  and  flave  is  a  perpetual  cxer- 

cife  of  the  moft  boifterous  pafllons,  the  mod  unremitting  defpotifm  on  the 

one  part,  and  degrading  fubmifllons  on  the  other.     Our  children  fee 

this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;   for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.     This 

quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him.     From  his  cradle  to  his 

grave,  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.     If  a  parent  could 

fiad  no  motive  either  in  hi;  philanthropy  or  his  felf-love,  for  retraining 

the  intemperance  of  a  palfion  t©wards  his  flave,  it  fliould  always  be  a 

fufficient  one,  that  his  child  is  prefent.    But  ge.ierally  it  is  not  fufiicicnt. 

The  parent  Itorms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 

puts  on  the  fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  fmallcr  flaves,  gives  a  loofe  to  his 

worll  of  paiTior.s,   and  thus   nurfed,   educated,  and  daily  exercifed  in 

tyranny,   cannot  but  be  ftamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.     The 

man  muft  be  a  prodigy  v,-ho  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  unde- 

pravcd  hv  iLich  circumilances.     And   w.  ith   what  execration  fliould  the 

itatefman  be  loaded,  who,   permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to 

trample  en  the  rights  of  the  other,   transforms  thofe  into  defpots,  and 

thtfe  into  enemies ;  deftroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,   and  the  amor 

f.itri^  of  she  other.     For  if  a  flave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it 

mull  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and 

labour  for  another  :  in  which   he  mufl  lock   up  the  faculties  of  his 

nature,  contribute,  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavour,  to  the 

evanifbment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  mifcrable  condition  on 

the  endlefs  generations  proc«cding  from  him.     With  the  morals  of  the 

people,  their  induftry  alfo  is  dcftroyed.     For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man 

will  labour  forhirafelf  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him.    This  is  fo 

true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  flaves  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed  are 

ever  feen  to  labour.     And  can  the  liberties  o."  a  nation  be  thought  fecure 

when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  bafis,  a  conviclioa  In  the  minds  of 

*>   Mr.  Jcffrfon, 

th« 
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the  people  that  thefe  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ?  That  they  are  not 
to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  reflect  that  God  is  jufl: :  that  hi^  jufticc  cannot  fleep  for  ever  ' 
that  conlldering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  fituation,  is  among  pofiible 
events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by  fupernatural  inference  ! — The 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  fide  Vv-ith  us  in  fuch  a  con- 
teft.  But  it  is  impoffiblc  to  be  temperate  and  to  parfue  this  fubjeft 
through  the  various  condderatians  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory,  na- 
tural and  civil.  Wc  muft  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their 
way  into  every  one's  mind.  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible,  fmce 
the  origin  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  fpirit  of  the  mafler  is  abating, 
that  of  the  flave  rifing  from  the  duft,  his  condition  mollifying,  the  way 
I  hope  preparing,  under' the  aufpices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  emanci-^  a- 
tlon,  and  that  this  is  difpou-d,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  the 
confent  of  their  matters,  rather  than  by  their  extirpation." 

Under  the  Federal  government,  from  the  meafures  already  adopted, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  all  flaves  in  the  United  States,  will  in 
time  be  emancipated,  in  a  manner  moil:  confident  with  their  own  happi- 
Hefs,  and  the  true  intereft  of  their  proprietors.  Whether  this  will  be 
effe^^ed  by  traafporting  them  back  to  Africa  ;  or  by  colonizing  them  in 
feme  part  of  the  American  territory,  and  extending  to  them  their  alliance 
and  proteftion,  until  they  Hiall  have  acquired  ilrength  fuflicient  for  their 
own  defence  ;  or  by  incorporation  with  the  whites  j  or  in  fome  other 
way,  remains  to  be  determined. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  States,  there  are  comparatively  but  few 
flaves;  and  of  courfe  there  is  lefs  diiRculty  in  giving  them  their  free- 
dom. In  Maffachufetts  alone,  and  we  mention  it  to  their  diftinguiflied 
honour,  there  are  none.  Societies  for  the  ma'numii..on  of  flaves  have 
been  inftitutcd  in  Philadelphia  New  York,  and  other  places,  and 
laws  have  been  enacted,  and  other  meafures  taken,  in  the  New  England 
States,  to  accomplilh  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Friends,  com.monly 
call  Quakers,  have  evinced  the  propriety  of  their  name,  by  their  gooJ- 
nefs  in  originating,  and  their  vigorous  exertions  in  executing,  this  truly 
humane  and  benevolent  defign. 

The  Englifh  Language  is  unive:  Tally  fpoken  in  the  United  Sates,  and 
in  it  bufincfs  is  tranfafted,  and  the  records  arc  kep:.  It  is  fpoken  with 
o-rcat  purity,  and  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New  England,  by  per- 
fons  of  education  ;  and,  excepting  fome  few  corruptions  in  pronunciation, 
by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  States,  whcrt;  they  have 
had  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  language,  in  many  inftanccs,  is  cor- 
rupted 
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inpteJ,  efpecially  in  pronuncintlon.  Attempts  :irc  making  to  introduce 
an  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the  States,  whioh  ior  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  other,  rcafons,  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  aftd 
encouragement  of  all  literary  and  influential  charaftcrs. 

Intermingled  with  the  Americans,  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irifh,  French^ 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Jews;  all  thefe,  except  the  Scotch  and  lri(h,  re- 
tain in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree,  their  native  language,  in  which  tliey 
perform  their  public  worlhip,  ccuverfc  ani  tranfafl  their  bufinefs  with 
each  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated,  when  all' improper  diftinflions  flia,!! 
be  abolilhed  ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cuftoms,  political  and 
religious  fentiments  of  the  mixed,  mafs  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United 
States,  {hall  become  fo  afiimilatcd,  as  that  all  nominal  diftinifiioiis  Oiall 
be  loft  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of  Americans. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Until  the  fourth  of  July, i  776,  the  nrefent  United  States  were  Britifh 
colonies.  On  that  memorable  da)-,  the  Rcprefentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congrefs  affembled,  made  a  folemn  declaration,  in 
which  they  afiigned  their  reafons  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  reftitude  of  their  intentions,  they  did,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonics,  folem.nly  publifh  and 
declare,  That  thefe  United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance to  the  Britifh  crov/n,  and  that  all  political  ccnne<ftion  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  was,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  diflblved  ;  and  that  as 
Free  and  Independent  States,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contraft  alliances,  efiablifla  commerce,  and  do  all  other  ads  and 
things,  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  For  the  fupport  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protetftion  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, the  delegates  then  in  Congrefs,  fifty-five  in  number,  mutually 
pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  facrcd  honour. 
At  the  fame  time  they  publifhed  articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpe- 
tual Union  between  the  States,  in  which  they  took  the  title  of  "  The 
United  States  of  America,"  and  agreed,  that  each  State  fliould  retain  its 
fovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurifdidion, 
and  right,  not  cxprefsly  delegated  to  Congrefs  by  the  confederation.  By 
thefe  articles,  the  Thirteen  United  States  feverally  entered  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendHiip  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  fe- 
y^L.  It  E  e  curity 
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curity  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  and  bouijd 
themfelves  to  affift  each  other,  againfl  all  force,  offered  to,  or  attacks 
that  might  be  made  upon  all,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion 
fovereignty,  commerce,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  But  for  the 
more  convenient  management  of  the  general  interefts  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  determined,  that  Delegates  fhould  be  annually  appointed, 
infuch  manner  as  the  Legiflature  of  each  State  fhould  direifl,  to  meet  in 
Congrefs  the  firft  Monday  in  November  of  every  year ;  wiih  a  power 
referved  to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  ftead  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  No  State  was  to  be  reprefented  in  Congrefs  by  lefs  than 
two,  or  more  than  feven  members;  and  noperfon  could  be  a  delegate  for 
more  than  three  years,  in  any  term  of  fix  years,  nor  was  any  perfon, 
being  a  delegate,  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for 
which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  fliould  receive  any  falary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  queftions  in  Congrefs,  each 
State  was  to  have  one  vote.  Every  State  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  de- 
terminations of  Congrefs  in  all  queftions  which  were  fubmitted  to  thera 
by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  to  be  invaria- 
bly obferved  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  to  be  perpetual :  nor  was 
any  alteration  at  any  time  afterwards  to  be  made  in  any  of  the  articles,  un- 
lefs  fuch  alterations  were  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  legiilatures  of  every  State.  The  articles  of  confederatioA 
were  ratified  by  Congrefs,  July  9th,  1778. 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation  being  found  inadequate  to  lliepurpofes 
of  a  federal  government,  for  reafons  hereafter  mentioned,  delegates  were 
chofen  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and  fix  upon  the  necelTary 
amendments.  They  accordingly  met  in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in 
thefummerof  1787,  and  agreed  to  propofe  the  following  conftitutioi^ 
for  the  confidcration  of  their  conftituents : 

CONSTITUTION. 

WE,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfedl 
union,  eftablifli  juftice,  infure  domeftic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the  bleflings 
of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  poftcrity,  do  ordain  and  eilablifiii  this 
Conllitution  for  the  Vnited  States  of  America, 

■       '"'■     '  ARTICLE    I. 

Sect.  i.     All  Icgiflative  powers  herein  granted  fhali  be  verted  in  a 

Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  which  fliall  confill  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe 

of  Reprefcntativcs* 

Sect,  ii. 
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Sfct.  II.  The  Houfc  of  Reprcfentatives  fl:all  be  compofed  of  mem- 
bers chofcn  ever)-  fccond  year  by  the  people  of  the  feveral  dates,  and  the 
t-loflors  in  each  (late  fliall  have  the  qualifications  requifitc  for  elcdors  of 
the  moft  numerous  branch  of  the  ftare  legillature. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  a  reprcfentative  who  (ball  not  have  attained  to  the 
nge  of  tuenty-£ve  years,  and  been  fevcn  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  {ball  not,  when  elcftcd,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  flate  in 
which  he  fhall  be  chofen. 

Reprefentatives  and  dirc»n  taxes,  fliall  be  apportioned  among  the  feveral 
fbites  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  numbers,  which  fliall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  perfons,  including  thofe  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  perfons. 
The  adual  enumeration  fhall  be  made  witTiin  three  years  after  the  firll 
meeting  of  the  Congreis  of  the  United  States,  and  vvit'liin  every  fubfe- 
quent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fueh  manner  as  they  fliall  by  law  direft.  The 
number  of  reprefentatives  fliall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand, 
but  each  flate  fliall  have  at  leafl  one  reprcfentative ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
meration faall  be  made,  the  flate  of  New-Hampfliire  fliall  be  entitled  to 
ckoofe  three,  MaiTachufetts  eight,  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connecticut  five,  New- York  fix,  New-Jcrfey  four,  Penfyl- 
vania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina 
five,  Socith-Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  of  any  flate,  tlie  exe- 
cutive authority  thereof,  fliall  ifl"ue  writs  of  cledion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 

The  Houfe  of  Reprcfentatives  fliall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  other 
officers;  and  fliall  have  the  folc  power  of  impeachment. 

Sect.  hi.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  fhall  be  compofed  of  two 
fcnators  from  each  flate,  chofen  by  the  legiflature  thereof,  for  fi^  years ; 
*ad  each  fenator  fliall  have  one  vote. 

I '.n mediately  after  they  fliall  be  afl!embled,  in  confequence  of  tJie  firft 
clectiijii,  they  fliall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
tlaffcs.  The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firll  clafs  fhall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fecond  year;  ofthefecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  year ;  aad  of  the  third  clafi  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth 
year,  fo  that  one  third  may  be  chofen  every  fecond  year ;  and  if  va- 
cancies happen  by  refignation,  or  othcfwife,  during  the  reccfs  of  the  le- 
giflature of  any  flate,  the  executive  power  thereof  may  make  temporary- 
appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legiflature,  which  fhall  then 
fill  fuch  vacancies. 

No  perfon  Ihall  be  a  fcaator  who  fliall  not  have  attained  to  tlie  age  of 

E  e  2  thirty 
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thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citi::en  of  the  United  States,  and  wfiO 
iliall  not,  when  elefted,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  fl^ate  for  which  he  fhall 
be  chofen. 

The  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  (liall  be  prefident  of  the  fenate, 
but  fhall  have  no  vote,  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenate  fhall  choofe  their  other  officers,  and  alfo  a  prefident  pr» 
tempore,  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice-prefident,  or  when  he  fhall  exercife 
the  oflice  of  prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The  ftnate  fliall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When 
fitting  for  that  purpofe,  they  fhall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
prefident  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  fhall  prefide : 
And  no  perfon  fhall  be  convided,  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fhall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval from  office,  and  difqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  trufl,  or  profit  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convided 
fliall  neverthelefs  be  liable  and  fubjed;  to  indidment,  trial,  judg  ,nt, 
and  punifhment  according  to  law. 

Sect.  iv.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  eleftions  for  feria- 
tors  and  reprefentatives,  fliall  be  fiibfcribed  in  each  ftate  by  the  legifla- 
tare  thereof;  but  the  Congrefs  m?.y  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or  alter 
fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choofing  fenators. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  affemble  at  leaft  once  in  every  year,  and  fuch  meet- 
ing fhall  be  on  the  firft  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  fhall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Sect.  v.  Each  houfe  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the  elc£lions,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fhall  confti- 
tute  a  quorum  to  do  bufinefs ;  but  a  fmaller  number  may  adjourn  froni 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  abfent 
members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  each  houfe  majr 
provide. 

f^ach  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifh  its  mem- 
bers for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- thirds, 
Gxpel  a  member. 

F.ach  houfe  fliall  kce'p  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publifh  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  p^rts  as  may  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire fccrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe,  on 
any  queflion,  fhall  at  the  defire  of  one  fifth  of  thofj  prefent,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  fcfTion  of  Congrefs,  iliall,  without  tile  con- 

fcHt 
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fent  of  the  other,   a.Ijourn  for  more  than  three  days,   nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  fliall  be  fitting. 

Sect.  vi.  The  Senators  and  Reprcfcntatives  fliall  receive  a  com- 
penfation  for  their  fervices,  to  be  afcertaincd  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treafury  of  the  United  States.  They  fliall,  in  all  cafes,  except  treafon, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arreft  during  their 
attendance  at  the  feffion  of  their  refpedive  houfes,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  fame ;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either 
houfe,  they  fliall  not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentative  fhall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
defied,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  v/hich  fliall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  fliall 
have  been  increafed  during  fuch  time;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
Under  the  United  States,  Ihall  be  a  member  of  cither  Houfe  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  vii.  All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  fliall  originate  In  the  Houfc 
oftReprefentatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  pafled  the  Houfe  of  Reprcfcntatives  and 
the  Senate,  fliall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prefented  to  the  Prcfident 
of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  lie  fliall  flgn  it,  but  if  not,  he  fliall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  houfe  in  v/hich  it  originated,  who 
fhall  enter  the  objeflions  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re- 
conlider  it.  If,  after  fuch  re-confideration,  two  thirds  of  that  houfc 
Ihall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill.  It  fliall  be  fent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  houfe,  by  v/hich  it  fliall  likewife  be  re-confidered, 
and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  hcufe,  it  fliall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  houfes  fliall  be  determined  h  r-syeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill  fliall 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  houfe  refpectively.  If  any  bill  flial! 
not  be  returned  by  the  Prefident  within  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted, 
after  it  fliall  have  been  prefented  to  him>  the  fame  fliall  be  a  law,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it,  unlefs  the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it  jhall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Se- 
nate and  Houfe  of  Reprcfcntatives  may  be  neceffary  (except  on  a  quef- 
tion  of  adjournment)  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
States ;  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take  efKrd,  fliall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  difapproved  by  him,  fliall  be  re-paffed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentativcs,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prefcribed  in  the  safe  of  a  biii. 

Sect,  viii« 
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Sect.  viii.     The  Cong  re  fs  (hall  hnv  power, 

To  lay  and  collefl  taxes,  duties,  impofls,  and  excifes;  te  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States ;  but  all  duties,  impofls,  and  excifes  fliall  be  uniform 
rhroughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ; 

To  regulate  commerce  witli  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  feveral 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  ellabllfh  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  fubjeft  of  bankruptcies  througliout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  money,  rcguhite  the  \alue  tht^reof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  ftandard  of  weights  and  ineafures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punliliment  of  counterfeiting  the  fecurities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  cftablilh  poll  ofhces  and  pod  roads ;  .        ■•  ■ 

To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  ufeful  arts,  by  fecuring  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  nl^ 
Ipeftive  writings  and  difcoveries ; 

To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fuprerae  court ; 

To  define  and  punilTi  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  fcas, 
and  offences  againft  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raife  and  fupport  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  ufsr 
{hall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ;  _. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  fupprefs  infurreftions,  and  repel  invafions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difc'plinlng  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  fuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
tlile  United  States,  referving  to  the  States  rcfpcdively,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
difcipline  prefcribed  by  Congrefs ; 

To  exercife  Oxclufive  legiflation  In  all  cafes  whatfoever,  over  fuch 
diftrift,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare,  as  may  by  cellion  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  government 
©f  the  United  States;  and  to  exercife  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chafed  bv  the  coufent  of  ttie  legiflature  of  the  State  in  which  the  fame 
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fnall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arfenals,  dock-yards,  ^nd 
ether  needful  buildings: — And 

To  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be  necelTarr  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vefted  by  this 
conftiturion  in  the  giivernment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment oroiTicer  thereof. 

Sect.  ix.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fiich  perfons,  as  any  of 
the  States  now  exilHng  (liall  think  proper  to  admit,  fhall  not  be  pro- 
hibited bv  tliC  Congrcfs  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impofcd  on  fuch  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fliall  not  be  fufpended,  un- 
lefs  when,  in  cafes  of  rebellion  err  invafion,  the  public  fafety  may  ic- 
quire  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  po!T  faflo  law  fnall  be  pafTed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direTt  tax,  fhall  be  laid,  unlefs  in  proportion 
to  the  ccnfas,  or  enum?ration,  herein  be.-'ore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  fhall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. — 
No  preference  fliall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue- 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  thofe  of  anotlicr :  nor  fhall  veflels  bound 
to  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  eater,   clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other. 

No  money  fhall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but  in  confequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  la^  ;  and  a  regular  fcatcment  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  (hall  be  publifhed  froI^ 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  fhall  be  granted  by  the  United  States. — And  no 
perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trua  under  them,  fhall,  without 
the  confent  of  Cor^grefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emolument,  office,  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  ftate. 

Sect.  x.  No  State  (hall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion; grant  letfri  of  marq«e  and  reprifal ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  fdver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poll  fafto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contrafls,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  fhall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrcfs,  lay  any  imports 
or  duties  on  imports  pr  exports,  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  executing  its  infpeftion  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imports,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  fhall  be  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Treafury  of  the  Vnited  States ;  and  all  fuch  laws  (hall  bo  fubjeft  to 
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the  revifion  and  controul  of  the  Congrefs.  No  State  (hall,  without  the* 
confent  of  Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  fhips  of 
war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  engagement  or  compaift  uith 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  \%ar,  unlefs  a(5lually 
invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE    ir. 

Sect.  i.  The  executive  power  fnall  be  veiled  in  a  Prefident  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Ke  (hall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  ef 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- Prefident,  chofen  for  the  fame 
term,  be  elefted  as  follows  : 

Each  State  (hall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legidature  thereof  may 
diref^,  a  number  of  eledlors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fcnators  and 
reprefentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  intitled  in  the  Congrefs :  but 
no  fenator  or  reprefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  ofHce  of  truft  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  (hall  be  appointed  an  eleftor. 

The  eledlors  (hall  meet  in  their  refpeciive  States,  and  vote  b}'  ballot 
for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at  lead  fnall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fame  State  with  themfelves.  And  they  (liall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  per- 
fons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lilt  they 
{hall  fign,  certify  and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the  govern-, 
jnent  of  the  United  States,  direded  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Senate.  The 
Prefident  of  the  Senate  (hall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
ReprefentatlvG,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  (hall  then  be 
counted.  The  perfon  having  the  grcateft  number  of  votes  fi:all  be  the 
Prefident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  ha\  e  fuch  majority, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  than  the  Koufe  of  Reprefentatives 
Ihall  immediately  choofe,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  Prefident ;  and  if  no 
perfon  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highell  on  the  lift,  the  faid 
Iicufe  (hall  in  like  manner  choofe  the  Prefident.  But  in  chocfing  the 
Prefident,  the  votes  (liall  be  taken  by  States,  the  reprefentations  from 
each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  th^s  purpofe  (hall  confift  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  llie  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  States  (hall  be  neceffary  to  a  choice.  In  every  cafe,  after  the 
choice  of  the  Prefident,  the  perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes 
of  the  eleftors  fliall  be  the  Vice- Prefident.  But  if  tkere  Ciould  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes^  the  Senate  fhall  choofe  from  them 
by  ballot  the  Vice-Prefident. 

The  Congrefs  may  determine  tlie  time  of  choofing  the  clciftors,   and 
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the  day  on  which  they  (hall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  Ihall  be  the 
fame  throughout  the  United  States* 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  thisconftitution,  {hall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  i'refident ;  neitbT  (hall  any  pe'-fon  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  (hall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  refident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  Prefidcnt  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
refignation,  or  inability  to  difcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  the  fame  (hall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Prefident,  and  the  Congrefg 
may  by  law  provide  (or  the  cafe  of  remov*l,  d?afh,  refr^nation,  or  ina- 
bility, both  of  the  Prefident  and  Vice-Prefidenf,  declaring  what  officer 
(hall  then  aft  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer  (hall  aft  accordingly,  until 
the  difability  be  removed,  or  a  Prefident  (hall  be  elcfted. 

The  Prefident  fiiall,  at  ftatcd  times,  receive  for  his  fervices,  a  compen- 
fation,  which  (hall  neither  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  during  the  period 
for  which  he  fhall  have  been  elefted,  and  he  (hall  not  receive  within 
that  periotl  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  (hall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  affirmation  ; 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm),  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
«  office  of  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my 
*<  ability,  preferve,  proteft,  and  defend  the  conltitution  of  the  United 
««  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  Prefident  (hall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  Uaited  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  (everal  States, 
when  called  into  the  aftual  fervice  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments,  upon  any  fubjeft  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  refpeftive 
offices,  and  he  fhall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offence* 
againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

He  (hall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Se- 
nate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  con- 
cur; and  he  fhall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  Senate  fhall  appoint  ambafTadors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls, 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whofe  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which 
(hall  be  eflablifhed  by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  ipay  by  law  veft  the  ap- 
pointment of  fuch  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Prefident 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

Vol.  I.  F  f  rb» 
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The  prcfideht  fhall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  recefs  of  the  fenatCj  by  granting  commiflions  which  Ihall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  feffion. 

Sect.  3.  He  {hall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congrefs  informa- 
tion of  the  ftatc  of  the  union)  and  recommend  to  their  confide  ration, 
iach  meafures  as  he  (hall  judge  neceffary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
cafe  of  difagrccment  between  them,  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  (hall  think  proper;  he 
fhall  receive  amballadors  and  other  public  minifters ;  he  (hall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  (hall  commilfion  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.     The  Prefident,  Vice-PrefiJent,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  (hall  be   removed  from  office   on  impeachment  for,  and 
conviftion  of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemc^lnors. 
ARTICLE      III. 

Sect.  r.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fhall  be  veiled  in 
one  fupreme  court,  aiid  in  fuch  inferior  courts,  as  the  Congrels  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  eftabli(h.  The  judges,  both  of  the  fupreme  and 
inferior  courts,  (hall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  (hall, 
at  dated  times,  receive  for  their  fervices,  a  compenfation,  which  fhall  not 
be  dirainifhed  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  2.  The  judicial  power  (hall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and 
equity,  arifing  under  this  conftitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  (hall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all 
cafes  affefting  ambaffadors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls ;  to  all 
cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdidion  ;  to  controverfies  to  which 
the  United  States  (hall  be  a  party  ;  to  controverfies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of 
different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  fame  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereofi 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  fubjefts. 

In  all  cafes  affefting  ambafladors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls, 
and  thofe  In  which  a  State  (hall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  (hall  have 
original  jurifdidion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned,  the  fu- 
preme court  (hall  have  appellate  jurifdidion,  both  as  to  law  and  fad, 
with  fuch  exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  Congrefs  (hall 
make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fhall  be  by 
jury  ;  and  fuch  trial  fhall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  faid  crime  Ihall 
ka^e  been  committed ;  but  when  not  cuuimittcd  within  any  Stat^,  the 
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tflal  i^iall  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  Congrefs  may  by  law  have 
d:  reded. 

Sect.  3.  Treafon  agalnft  the  United  States  (hall  confift  only  in  levy* 
ing  war  againft  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  perfon  lliail  be  convided  of  treafoii,  unlefs  on  the 
tcftimony  of  two  witnciTcs  to  the  fame  overt  ad,  or  on  confefiion  in  open 
court. 

The  Congrefs  fliall  have  power  to  declare  the  punlibment  of  treafonr 
but  no  attainder  of  treafon  fliall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

ARTICLE        IV. 

Sect.  i.  Full  faith  and  credit  fliall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  ads,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  ever>' other  State.  And 
the  Congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  manner  in  which  fuck 
ads,  records,  and  proceedings  fliall  be  proved,  and  the  ciFed  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  fliall  be  entitled  to  all  privilcgct 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  feveral  States, 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  State  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crlmej 
who  fliall  flee  from  juflice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  fliall,  on  dc* 
mand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  dc» 
livered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurifdidion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  efcaping  into  another,  fliall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regu-* 
lation  therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  fliall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may 
be  due. 

Sect.  5,  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  tHw 
union,  but  no  new  State  fliall  be  formed  or  ereded  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  jundion  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  confent  of  the  legifla- 
tures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  Congrefs  fliall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  necdfiil 
rules  and  regulations  refpeding  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  Stares ;  and  nothing  in  this  conflitution  fliall  be  fo  con- 
ftrued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  pf  any  parti* 
cular  State, 

Sect,  4,  The  United  States  fliall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this 
onion  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  fliall  proted  each  of  them 
againft  invafion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  legiflature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive, when  the  legiflature  cannot  be  convened,  againft  domeftic  viokncr, 

ARTICLE        V. 

The  Congrefs,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houfes  fiiaU  deem  it  ne- 
F  f  2  ccfTary, 
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ceffary,  (hall  propofe  amendments  to  this  conftitution,  or,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  legiilatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  feveral  States,  fhall  call  a 
convention  for  propoling  amendments,  which,  in  either  cafe,  fliall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  this  conftitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legiilatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  feveral  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  thei>'of,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  rati- 
fication may  be  propofed  b)-  the  Congrefs :  provided,  that  no  amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  eigbr,  (hall  in  any  manner  affefl  the  firfl:  ?.nd  fourth  claufes  in  the 
ninth  v"dion  of  rhe  firft  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  confcntj 
fliail  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the  Senate. 
ARTICLE       VI. 

All  debts  contrafted,  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conititution,  faall  be  as  valid  againft  the  United  States  under 
this  conftitution,  as  UHder  tbe  confederation. 

This  conftirution,  and  rhe  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  fhall  be 
made  in  purfuance  thereof  ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be 
jnade,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  Ihall  be  the  fupremc 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  fhall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withftanding. 

The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  feveral  State  Legiflatures,  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial 
Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  States,  fhall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport  this  conftitution ;  but  no  re- 
ligious teft  fhall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  truft  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE       VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  fhall  be  fufKoient  for 
the  eftablifhmcnt  of  this  coi^ftiti^tion,  between  the  States  fo  ratifying  the 
fame. 

DONE  in  Coni>entioHy  hy  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  States  prefe?it,  the 
Jc^jcnteenth  day  of  Septembery  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thoifaiid  Se<ven 

Hundred  and  Etghty-fe'ven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 

of  America  the  Tnvelfth^     In   Wftnefs  qjohereof  ive  ha<ve  hereunto  fubo 

fcribtd  our  names, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prcfdent. 

Signed  alfo  by  all  the  Delegates  nuhich  ivere prefent  fro?n  tivelnje  States, 
Aiteji,  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 
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In  CONFENTION,  Mondfij,  September  17,  17S7. 

PRESENT, 
7be  States  of  Neiv  Hamp^ire,   MaJJachnfettSy   Conned'icitty  Mr.   Hamilton 
from  Nenv  Tork,  NefW  ferfey,  Pentifjl-janiai  Delaavare,  Marj'la?id,  Vir- 
ginia) North  Caroli>:a,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Resolved,    That   the   preceding   conflitution   be  laid   before   the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  alTembled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Convention,  that  it  (hould  afterwards  be  fubmitted  to  a  Convention  of 
Delegates,  chofen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  re- 
commendation of  its  legiflature,  for  their  aflent  and  ratification;  and 
that  each  Convention  affenting  to,  and  ratifying  the  lame,  faould  give 
uotice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as  foon  ai 
the  conventions  of  nine  States  fhall  have  ratified  this  conftitution,  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  aflembled  fliould  fix  a  day  on  whicli  cleAors 
ftiould  be  appointed  by  the  States  which  {hall  have  ratified  the  fame,  and 
a  day  on  which  the  eleftors  (hould  affenible  to  vote  for  the  Prefident,  and 
the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  Conftitution, 
That  after  fuch  publication,  the  electors  fhould  be  appointed,  and  the 
fenators  and  rcprefentatives  elefted  ;  that  the  eledlors  ftiould  meet  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  eleftion  of  the  prefident,  and  fliould  tranfmit  their 
votes  certified,  figned,  fealed,  and  diresfled,  as  the  confHtution  requires, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  aflembled  ;  that  tlie  fe- 
nators and  rcprefentatives  fhould  convene  at  the  time  and  place  afTigned  ; 
that  the  fenators  fhould  appoint  a  prefident  of  the  fenate,  for  the  fole 
purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes  for  prefident ;  and 
that  after  he  fliall  be  chofen,  the  Congrefs,  together  with  the  prefident, 
^ouldj  without  delay,  proceed  to  execute  this  conflitution. 
By  the  tinatii'noits  order  of  the  Convention, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prefident, 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

In  CONVENTION,  September   17,    1787. 
Sir, 
WE  have   now  the  honour  to   fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  that  conilitutioii  which  has  ap- 
peared to  us  the  mofl  advifeable. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  feen  and  defired,  that  the  power 
of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and  regulat- 
ing commerce,  and  the  correfpondent  executive  and  judicial  authorities, 
fhould  be  fully  and  effeftually  vefted  in  the  general  government  of  the 
Vnion;  but  the  impropriety  of  delegating  fuch  cxtenfive  truft  to  one 

body 
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body  of  men  is  evident.     Hence  refults  the  neceflity  of  a  difTerent  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  obvioufly  impradlicable,  in  the  federal  government  of  thefe  States* 
to  fecure  all  rights  of  independent  fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  proA'ide 
for  the  intereft  and  fafety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  fociety  mnft 
give  up  a  Ihare  of  liberty  to  prcferve  the  reft.  The  magnitude  of  the 
facrifice  muft;  depend  as  well  on  fituationand  circumftances,  as  on  the  ob- 
jedt  to  be  attained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precifiorj 
the  line  between  thofe  rights  which  muft;  be  furrendered,  and  thofe 
•which  may  be  referred  ;  and  on  the  prefent  occafion  this  difficulty  ^vas 
increafed  by  a  difference  among  the  feveral  States  as  to  their  fituation, 
extent,  habits,  and  particular  interefts. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjed,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our  vie\^, 
that  which  appears  to  us  the  greateft  intereft  of  every  true  American,  the 
confolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity,  felicity, 
fafety,  perhaps  our  national  exiftence.  This  important  confideration, 
ferioufly  and  deeply  impreflTed  on  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the  con- 
Tcntion  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  have- 
been  otherwife  expefted ;  and  thus  the  conftitution,  which  we  now 
prefent,  is  the  refult  of  a  fpirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference 
and  conceffion  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  fituation  rendered 
jndifpenfable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  State  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  expeifled  :  but  each  will  doubtlefs  confider,  that  had  her 
interefts  been  alone  confulted,  the  confequences  might  have  been  par- 
ticularly difagreeable  or  injurious  to  others :  that  it  is  liable  to  as  few 
exceptions  as  could  reafonably  have  been  expefted,  we  hope  and  believe  : 
that  it  may  promote  the  lading  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us  all, 
and  fecure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  which  is  our  moft  ardent  wifn. 

With  great  refped,  we  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  Excellency's 
moft  obedient,  and  humble  fervants, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prefident, 
By  unanimous  order  of  the  Con-venlhn. 
His  Excellency  the  Prefident  of  the  Congrefs, 

The  conventions  ofa  number  of  the  States,  having  at  the  time  of  their 
adopting  the  conftitution  expreffed  a  defire,  in  order  to  prevent  mifcon- 
ftruftion  or  abufe  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaraton'  and  reftriftlve 
claufes  fhould  be  added  :  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confi- 
dence in  the  government  will  beft  enfure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  infti- 
tution,  it  was 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  andrHoufe  of  Reprefcntatlves  of  the  United 

Statei 
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States  of  America  in  Congrefs  affembled,  two-thirds  of  both  houfes 
i;uncHrring,  That  the  following  articles  be  propofed  to  the  Icgiflatures 
of  the  fcveral  States,  as  amendments  to  the  conftitutiou  of  the  United 
States,  ail  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
faid  legiflatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  the 
iaid  conflicution :  viz. 

Art.  I.  After  the  firft  enumeration  required  by  the  firft  article  of  the 
conllitution,  there  fhall  be  one  reprefentative  for  every  thirty  thoufand, 
until  the  number  fliall  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  propor- 
tion Ihall  be  fo  regulated  by  Congrefs,  that  there  fhall  be  not  lefs  than 
one  hundred  reprefentatives,  nor  lefs  than  one  reprefentative  for  every 
forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  reprefentatives  (hall  amount 
to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  (hall  be  fo  regulated  by 
Congrefs,  that  there  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  two  hundred  reprefentatives, 
nor  more  than  one  reprefentative  for  every  fifty  thoufand  perfons. 

Art.  II.  No  law  varying  the  compenfation  for  the  fer,'ices  of  the 
fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall  take  elfefl,  until  an  election  of  repre- 
fentatives (hall  have  intervened. 

AnT,  III.  Congrefs  (hall  make  no  law  refpedling  an  eflablifhnacnC 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  fpeech,  or  of  the  prcfs  ;  or  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to 
aflemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

Art.  IV.  A  well-regulated  railitia  being  necelTary  to  the  fecuxitjr 
of  a  free  flate,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  (hall  not 
be  infringed. 

Art.  V.  No  foldier  (hall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
houfe  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a, 
manner  to  be  prefcribed  by  law.  f 

Art.  VI.    The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecurc  in  their  perfons,^ 
houfes,  papers,  and  effefts,  againft  unrcafonable  fearcbes  and  feizures, 
(hall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  (hall  ilTue,    but   upon  probable 
caufe,  fupported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  defcribing  the 
place  to  be  fearched,  and  the  perfons  oi  thirgs  to  be  feized. 

Art.  VII.  No  perfon  fhall  be  held  to  anfwcr  for  a  capital,  or  other- 
wife  infamous  crime,  unlefs  on  a  prefentment  or  indidment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cafes  ariling  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia  when  in  atlual  fervice,  in  time  of  war  or  public  dancer;  nor 
(hall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witncfs  againft  himfclf, 
aox  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  oi  property,  without  due  procefs  of 

law  ; 
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law  ;  nor  fhall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  ufe  without  juft 
compenfation. 

Art  VilT.  In  all  criminal  profecutions  the  accufed  Ihall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  fpeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
diftridl  wherein  the  crime  fhall  have  been  committed,  which  diftrifl  fliall 
have  been  previoufly  afcertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  na<. 
ture  and  caufe  of  the  accufation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  vvitnefTes 
againfthim;  to  have  compulfory  procefs  for  obtaining  witnefles  in  his 
favour;  and  to  have  the  afHftance  in  counfel  for  his  defence. 
.  Art.  IX.  In  fuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controverfy 
fhall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  (hall  be  preferved, 
and  no  fadt,  tried  by  a  jury,  fhall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  X.  Exceifive  bail  fhall  not  be  required,  nor  exceffive  fines  ira- 
pofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  punifhments  inflifted. 

Art.  XI.  The  enumeration  in  the  conflitution,  of  certain  rights, 
fliall  not  be  conflrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Art.  XII.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
conflitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  referved  to  the 
States  refpeftivcly,  or  to  the  people. 

The  following;  States  have  ratified  all  the  foregoing  articles  of  amend- 
ment to  the  conflitution  of  ti'ae  United  States,  viz.  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Vermont.  New 
Hampfhire,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania  rejeft  the  fecond  article  j 
and  Delaware  rejefts  the  firft  article.  No  official  returns,  to  our  know- 
ledge, have  been  made  from  thtj  other  States. 

Against  this  conflitution,  thus  ratified,  organized  and  eflablifh- 
ed,  objeAions  may  no  doubt  be  urged,  and  defefts  pointed  out ;  it 
may  be  laid  that  it  contains  n<5  declaration  of  rights,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  general  government  being  paramount  to  the  laws  and  con- 
flitutions  of  the  feveral  States,  the  declarations  of  rights  in  thefeveral 
ftate  conflitutions  are  no  fecurity — nor  are  the  people  fecurcd  even  iij 
the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  common  law. 

Owing  to  the  fmall  number  of  members  in  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives,  there  is  not  the  fubflance,  but  the  fhadow  only  of  reprelentation, 
which  can  never  produce  proper  information  in  the  Icgiflature,  or  in- 
fpire  confidence  in  the  people — t  he  laws  will  therefore  be  generally  made 
by  men  little  concerned  in,  and  ^cnacquainted  with,  their  eficdls  and  con- 
fe^ucnces. 

The 
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The  Senate  have  the  power  of  altering  all  money  bills,  and  of  origi- 
nating appropriations  of  money,  although  they  are  not  the  immediate  re- 
prcfentatives  of  the  people,  or  amenable  to  them,  thefe  and  their  other 
great  powers,  viz.  their  power  in  the  appointment  of  AmbafTadors,  and  all 
public  officers,  in  making  treaties,  and  trying  all  impeaithments  j  their 
influence  upon,  and  connefHon  with,  the  fupreme  executive.  From 
thefe  circumftances,  their  duration  of  office,  and  their  being  a  conftant 
exifting  body,  almoft  continually  fitting,  joined  with  their  being  one 
complete  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  will  deftroy  any  and  every  balance  in 
the  government,  and  enable  them  to  accomplifh  what  ufurpation  they 
pleafe  upon  the  rights  ami  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  fo  conftrufted  and  extended  as 
to  abforb  and  deftroy  the  Judiciaries  of  the  fcveral  States,  thereby  ren- 
dering law  tedious,  intricate,  and  exfi/iil've,  and  jullice  in  confequencc 
nnattaitiable  by  a  great  part  of  the  community,  as  /«,  thus  enabling  the 
rich,  to  opprefs  the  poor. 

The  Prefident  of  the  United  States  has  no  constitutional  Council — a 
thing  unknown  in  any  fafe  and  regular  Government — he  will  therefore 
be  unfupported  by  proper  information  and  advice,  and  will  generally  be 
direded  by  minions  and  favourites,  or  he  will  become  a  tool  to  the  Se- 
nate ;  or  a  Council  of  State  will  grow  out  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
great  d-epartments,  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous  of  all  ingredients  for 
fuch  a  Council  in  a  free  country;  for  they  may  be  induced  to  join  in  any- 
dangerous  or  oppreffive  meafures  to  fhelter  themfelves,  and  prevent  an  in- 
quiry into  their  own  mifcondud  in  office  :  whereas,  had  a  conftitutional 
Council  been  formed,  as  was  faid  to  have  been  propofed,  of  fix  Members, 
riz.  two  from  the  Eaftern,  two  from  the  Middle,   and  two  from   the 
Southern  States,  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  States  in  the  Houfe  of 
Reprefentatives,  v/ith  the  fame  duration  and   rotation  of  office  as  the 
Senate,   the  executive  would  always  have  had  fafe  and  proper  informa- 
tion and  advice ;  the  Prefident  of  fuch  a  Council  might  have  afted  as 
Vice  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  pro  tempore,  upon  any  vacancy  or 
difability  of  the  Chief  Magiftrate,  and  the  long-continued  feffions  of  the 
Senate  v/ould,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  been  prevented.     From  this  fatal 
defeft  of  a  conftitutional  Council,  has  arifen  the  improper  power  of  the 
Senate  in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  the  alarming  dependence 
and  connexion  between  that  branch  of  the  legiflature  and  the  executive. 
Hence  alfo  fprung  that  unneccfTary  and  dangerous  office  of  the  Vice 
Prefident,  who,  for  want  of  other  employment,  is  made  Prefident  of  the 
Senate,   thereby  dangeroiifly  blending   the  legiflative    and  executive 
Vol,  I,  ,  Gg  powers  j 
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powers ;  befides  always  giving  to  fome  one  of  the  States  an  unneceflafv 
and  unjufl:  pre-eminence  over  the  others. 

The  Prefident  of  the  United  States  has  the  unrefrrained  power  of 
granting  pardon  for  treafons,  which  may  be  foraetimes  exercifed  to  fcrecn 
fron:)  punifhment,  thofe  whom  he  had  fccretly  inftigated  to  commit  the 
crime,  and  thereby  prevent  the  difcovery  of  his  own  guilt. 

By  declaring  all  treaties  fupreme  laws  of  the  land,  the  executive  and 
fena,te  have,  in  many  cafes,  an  exclufive  power  of  legiflation,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  diftinClions  with  refpeft  to  treaties, 
and  requiring  the  affent  of  the  Houfc  cf  Pv.eprefentatives,  were  it  could 
be  done  with  fafety. 

Under  tl;eir  own  conftruftion  of  the  general  claufe  at  the  end  of  the 
enumerated  powers,  the  Congrefs  may  grant  mcnopolies  in  trade  and 
commerce — conftitute  new  crimes — inflict  unufual  and  fevere  puaifli- 
ments,  and  extend  their  power  as  far  as  they  fnall  think  proper — fo  that 
the  State  Legiflatares  have  no  fecurity  for  the  powers  now  prefumed  to 
remain  to  them,  or  the  people  for  their  rights. 

There  is  no  declaration  for  preferving  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  caufes,  nor  againft  the  danger  of  Handing  armies  in 
time  of  peace. 

We  admit  thefe  obje6tl:}ns  in  part  to  be  juft,  and  view  them  as  un- 
anfwerabic  ;  but  we  confider  them  as  dedufting  but  little  trom  the 
beauty  and  order  of  the  wlioie  fyftera  ;  they  may  all  be  correded  by  the 
application  of  the  fame  principles  on  which  the  Ccnfxitution  is  founded, 
and  if  allcircumftances  are  confidered  we  fiiall,  pernaps,  rather  be  aftc- 
nilheo  that  its  defefts  are  fo  few  and  ot  fo  little  in;portance. 

To  form  a  good  fyllem  of  government,  for  a  fmgle  city  or  Hate,  how- 
ever limited  as  to  territory,  or  inconfiderable  as  to  numbers,  has  been 
thought  to  require  the  flrongeft  elTons  of  human  genius.  With  what 
confcious  diffidence,  then,  mull  the  members  of  the  convention  have  re- 
volved in  their  minds,  the  immenfe  undertaking  which  was  before  them. 
Their  views  could  not  be  confined  to  a  fmall  or  a  fingle  community,  but 
were  expanded  to  a  great  number  of  ftates ;  fcvcral  of  winch  contain  aa, 
extent  of  territory,  and  rcfources  of  pnpalaticn,  equal  to  thofe  of  fome 
of  the  motl  refpeftahle  kingdoms  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  were 
even  ihefc  the  only  objeds  to  be  comprehended  within  th.eir  delibera- 
tions. Numerous  dates  yet  unformed ;  Myriads  of  the  human  race, 
who  will  inhabit  regions  hitherto  uncultivated,  were  to  be  affedcd  by 
the  refult  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  ncccITary,  therefore,  to  form 
their  calculations,  on  a  fcalc  coramenfuratc  to  fo  large  3  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  rery  important  difiiculty  arofc  from  comparing  the  extent  of 
the  country  to  be  governed,  with  the  kind  of  government  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  eftablifh  in  it.  It  has  been  an  opinion,  countenanced 
by  high  authority,  "  that  the  natural  property  of  fmall  ftates  is  to  be 
governed  as  a  republic ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be  fubjcA  to  a  monarch  ; 
and  of  large  empires,  to  be  fwayed  by  a  defpotic  prince  ;  and  that  the 
confequence  is,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the  principles  of  the  eftablifhcd. 
government,  the  ftate  muft  be  fupported  in  the  extent  it  has  acquired  ; 
and  that  the  fpirit  of  the  ftate  will  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or 
contracts  its  limits  *."  This  opinion  feems  to  be  fupported  rather  than 
contradicted,  by  the  hiftory  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world.  Here 
then  the  difficulty  appeared  in  full  view.  On  one  hand,  the  United 
States  containing  an  immenfe  extent  of  territory,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  defpotic  government  was  beil  adapted  to  that  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  might,  with  pleafure,  fubmit  to  the  legitimate  reftraints  of 
a  republican  conftitution,they  would  rejeft,  with  indignation,  the  fetters 
of  defpotifm.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Tlie  idea  of  a  confederate 
republic  prefented  itfelf.  A  kind  of  conftitution  which  has  been  thought 
to  have  '•'  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republican,  together  with  the 
external  force  of  a  monarchical  government." 

Its  defcription  is,  "  a  convention,  by  which  feveral  ftates  agree  to  be- 
come members  of  a  larger  one,  which  they  intend  to  eftablifh.  It  is  a 
kind  of  alTt^mblage  of  focieties,  that  conftitute  a  nc-^  one,  capable  of  en- 
creafing  by  means  of  farther  affociatlon  +."  The  expanding  quality  of 
fuch  a  government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  United  States,  the  greateft 
part  of  whofe  territory  is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  government  enabled  them  to  furmount  the  dif- 
ficulty laft  mentioned,  it  condadted  them  to  another.  It  left  them  almoft 
without  precedent  or  guide  ;  and  confequently,  ¥i-ithout  the  benefit  of 
that  inftruction,  which,  in  many  cafes,  may  be  derived  from  the  con- 
ftitution, hiftorj'  and  experience  of  other  nations.  Several  aftbciations 
have  frequently  been  called  by  the  name  of  confederate  ftates,  which  have 
not,  in  propriety  of  language,  deferved  it.  The  Swifs  Cantons  are  con- 
nefted  only  by  alliances.  The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  af- 
femblage  of  focieties;  but  this  affemblage  conftitutes  no  ncvj  one;  and 
therefore,  it  does  not  correfpond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  confederate 
republic.     The  Germanic  body  is  compofed  of  fuch  difproportioned  and 

*  Mor.tcfj'-iieu,  b.  8.  c.  20. 
•f-  Montefquleu,  b.  9.  c.  i. 
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difcordant  materials,  and  its  ilruflure  is  Co  intricate  and  complex,  tlia? 
little  ufeful  knowledge  could  be  drtwn  from  it.  Ancient  hiftory  dif- 
clofes,  and  barely  difclofes  to  our  view,  fome  confederate  republics — the 
Achaean  league  ~  the  Lycian  confederacy,  and  the  Amphydyonic  coun- 
cil. But  the  fads  recorded  concerning  their  conflitutions  are  fo  few  and 
f^eneral.  and  their  hiftoriesare  fo  unmarked  and  defeftive,  that  no  fatis- 
faftory  information  can  be  colleded  from  them  concerning  many  parti- 
cular circumftances ;  from  an  accurate  difcernment  and  coraparifon  of 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  praftical  inferences  can  be  made  from  one 
conftitutlon  to  another.  Befides,  the  fituation  and  dimenfions  of  thofe 
confederacies,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety,  manners  and  habits  in  them,  were 
fo  different  from  thofe  of  the  United  States,  that  the  moft  correft  de- 
fcriptions  could  have  fupplied  but  a  very  fmall  fund  of  applicable  remarks. 
Thus,  in  forming  this  fyftem,  they  were  deprived  of  many  advantages^ 
which  the  hiftory  and  experience  of  other  ages  and  other  countries  would, 
in  other  cafes,  have  afforded  them. 

We  may  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  fcience  ot  government  itfelf, 
feems  yet  to  be  almoft  in  its  ftate  of  infancy.  Governments,  in  general, 
have  been  the  refult  of  force,  of  frand,  and  of  accident.  After  a  period 
of  fix  thoufand  years  has  elapfed,  fince  the  creation,  the  United  States 
exhibit  to  the  world,  the  firft  inftance,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
linattacked  by  external  force,  unconvulfed  by  domeftic  infurreftions,  af- 
fembling  voluntarily,  deliberating  fully,  and  deciding  calmly,  concern- 
in"-  that  fyftem  of  government,  under  which  they  would  wifli  that  they 
and  their  pofterity  ftiould  live.  The  ancients,  fo  enlightened  on  other 
fubiefts,  were  very  uninformed  with  regard  to  this.  They  feem  fcarce- 
ly  to  have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kind  of  governments,  than  the 
three  fimple  forms,  defigned  by  the  epithets,  monarchial,  ariftocraticai 
and  democratical.  Much  and  pleafing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  in 
modern  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  parallels  between  fome  of  the  an- 
cient conftitutlons  and  fome  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  fince 
exifted  in  Europe.  But  on  ftriifl  examination,  the  inlbnces  of  refem- 
blance  will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak  ;  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  im- 
provements, which,  in  fubfequcnt  ages,  have  been  made  in  government, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  immediately  from  the  ancient  ccnftitutions  them- 
felves  as  they  were  intended  and  anderftood  by  thofe  v.-ho  framed  thenu 
One  thinw  is  very  certain,  that  the  doi^rinc  of  rcprefcutation  in  govern- 
ment was  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  knowledge  and 
nraftice  of  whioli,  is  eflential  to  every  fyftem,  tliat  can  poffefs  the  quali- 
ties of  freedom,  wifdom  and  energy. 

Reprefentatior* 
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Reprsfeutation  is  the  chain  of  communication  between  the  people, 
and  thofc,  to  whom  they  have  committed  the  exercife  of  the  powers 
of  government.  This  chain  may  confift  of  one  or  more  links ;  but  in 
all  cafes  it  fhculd  be  fufficiently  ftrong  and  dixl'^rnable. 

To  be  left  withe ut  guide  or  precedent  was  not  the  only  difficulty,  in 
which  the  convention  were  involved,  by  propofing  to  their  conflitueats 
a  plan  of  a  confederate  republic.  They  found  themfelvcs  embarraflfed 
with  another,  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of  draw- 
ing a  proper  line  between  the  national  government,  and  the  governments 
of  the  feveral  ftates.  It  was  eafy  to  difcover  a  proper  and  fatisfatlory 
principle  on  the  fubjed.  Whatever  objeft  of  governmeiat  is  confined  in 
its  operation  and  effedls  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  ftate,  ihould 
be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  government  of  that  ftate;  whatever 
objeft  of  government  extends,  in  its  operation  or  eifefts,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  particular  ftate,  ftiould  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  but  though  this  principle  is  found 
and  fatisfadlory,  its  application  to  particular  cafes  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty ;  becaufe  in  its  application,  room  muft  be  allowed 
for  great  difcretionary  latitude  of  conftru6lion  of  the  principle.  In 
order  to  lefien,  or  remove  the  difficulty,  arifmg  from  difcretionary 
eonftru(5lion  on  this  fubje(5l,  an  enumeration  of  particular  inftances,  iu 
which  the  application  of  the  principle  ought  to  take  place,  has  been 
attempted,  with  much  induftry  and  care.  It  is  only  in  mathematical 
fcience  that  a  line  can  be  defcribed  with  mathematical  prccifion.  But 
upon  the  ftrifteft  inveftigation,  the  enum-'ation  will  be  found  to  be 
fafe  and  unexceptionable ;  and  accurate  too  ir  as  great  a  degree  as  ac- 
curacy can  be  expefted,  in  a  fubjcfl  of  this  nature. 

After  all,  it  was  neccfT.y,  that,  on  a  fubjeJl:  fo  peculiarly  delicate 
as  this,  much  prude::ce,  much  candour,  much  moderation  and  much 
liberality,  fhojld  be  exercifed  and  difplayed,  both  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment and  by  the  governments  of  the  feveral  ftates.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  thcfe  virtues  will  continue  to  be  exercifed  and  difplayed, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  and  thofe 
of  the  ftate  governments  are  drawn  from  fources  equally  pure.  If  a  dif- 
ference can  be  difcovercd  between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  federal 
government,  becaufe  that  government  is  founded  on  a  reprefcntation  of 
the  nuhole  union ;  whereas  the  government  of  any  particular  ftate  is 
founded  only  on  the  representation  of  a  part,  inconfidcrable  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole.  Is  it  not  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
counfels  of  the  whole  will  embrace  the  intereft  of  every  part,  than  that 
;he  counfeh  of  any  part  v/ill  embrace  the  interefts  ot  the  v/hole  ? 

Having 
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Having  enumerated  fome  of  the  cfiinculties,  which  the  convention 
were  obliged  to  encounter  in  the  courfe  of  their  proceedings,  let  us 
view  tlie  end,  which  they  propofed  to  accomplifh. 

In  forming  this  A'ilem,  it  was  proper  to  give  minute  attention  to  the 
intereft  of  all  the  parts;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  ilill  higher  import — 
to  feel  and  to  Ihew  a  predominating  regard  to  the  fuperior  intereils  of 
the  whole.  If  this  great  principie  had  not  prevailed,  the  plan  before  U5 
would  never  have  made  its  appearance. 

The  aim  of  the  convention,  was  to  form  a  fyitem  of  good  and  efEci- 
cnt  government  on  the  more  extenfive  fcale  of  the  United  States.  In 
this,  and  in  every  other  inftance,  the  v/ork  fhculd  be  judged  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  with  which  it  was  performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  well 
as  candour  demands  this. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  civil  government  is  necfflary  to  the  per- 
feftion  of  fociety :  We  remark  that  civil  liberty  is  necefiary  to  the 
perfedlion  of  civil  government.  Civil  liberty  is  natural  liberty  itfelf, 
divefted  only  of  that  part,  which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces 
more  good  and  happinefs  to  the  community,  than  if  it  had  remained  in 
the  individual.  Hence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  v/hile  it  refigns  a 
part  of  natural  liberty,  retains  the  free  and  generous  exercife  of  all 
the  human  faculties,  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public  welfare. 

In  confidering  and  developing  the  nature  and  end  of  the  fvftem  be- 
fore us,  it  is  necefiary  to  mention  another  kind  of  liberty,  which  may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  fideral  libertj.  When  a  fmgle 
government  is  inftituted,  the  individuals,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independence,  which  they  be- 
fore enjoyed  as  men.  When  a  confederate  republic  is  inftituted,  the 
communities,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their 
political  independence,  which  they  before  enjoyed  as  dates.  The  prin- 
ciples, which  direfted,  in  the  former  cafe,  what  part  of  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  m.an  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to  be 
retained,  will  give  fimilar  diredions  in  the  latter  cafe.  The  ftates 
Ciouldrefign,  to  the  national  government,  that  part,  and  that  part  only, 
of  their  political  liberty,  which  placed  in  that  government,  will  pro- 
duce more  good  to  the  whole,  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  feveral 
ftates.  While  they  refign  this  part  of  their  political  liberty,  they 
retain  the  free  and  generous  exercife  of  all  their  other  faculties  as 
ftates,  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  general  and 
fapcrintending  confederacy.   ''■       '-' 

Since  JlrJes  ns  well  as  ciuznft  a^e  repi-efcnted  in  the  conftltution  be- 
fore us,  and  form  the  objects  on  which  that  conftitution  is  propofed  to 

operate. 
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©perate,    it  was  necelTary  to  notice  and  deSne  federal  as  well  as  dvH 
liberty. 

We  now  fee  the  great  end  which  they  propofed  to  accomplifli.  It 
was  to  frame,  for  tiicir  conftituents,  one  federal  and  national  conllitu- 
tion — a  conftirution,  thatwou!3  produce  the  advantages  of  good,  and 
prevent  the  inconvcnicncits  of  had  governraeni — a  conftitution,  whofe 
beneficence  and  energy  woala  pervade  the  whole  union  ;  and  bind  and 
embrace  the  interefts  of  every  part — a  conftitution,  that  would  cnfure 
peace,  freedom  and  happinefs,  to  the  dates  and  people  of  America. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the  means,  by  which  they  pro- 
pofed to  accomplilh  th  ••  end.  But  previcufly  to  our  entering  upon  it,  it 
will  not  be  improptv  to  ilatt  fome  general  and  leading  principles  of  go- 
rernment,  which  will  leteive  particular  application  in  the  courfe  of 
our  inveftigations. 

There  n"Cfirarily  exifts  in  every  government,  a  po.ver  from  which 
there  :.s  no  aiipea!  ;  and  which,  for  that  reiifon,  may  be  termed  fupremc, 
abfoiute  anJ  uncontrollable.  Where  does  this  power  refide  ?  To  tliis 
quellion,  writers  On  ditierent:  governments  vvill  give  diirerent  anfwers. 
Acc")rding  to  Blackltone,  in  this  country,  this  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Britifn  pariiaraent,  and  the  parliament  may  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
snerit ;  and  its  power  is  abfoiute  with  ^ut  control.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
illtution,  limiting  and  fupermtending  the  operations  of  legiilative  autho- 
rity, feems  not  to  have  been  accurately  unJerftood  in  this  kingdom. 
There  are,  at  leaf!:  no  traces  of  praiftice,  c  mformable  to  fuch  a  principle. 

To  contr.il  the  power  and  coudufl  of  the  legiflature  by  an  over-ruling 
conlHtution,  .wis  an  improvement  in  the  fcience  and  pradtice  of  govera- 
Hient,   referved  to  tlie  A;iierican  dates. 

Perhaps  fome  politician,  who  has  not  conlidered,  with  fufficicnt  accu- 
racv,  their  political  fyilems,  would  anfwer,  that  in  their  governments, 
th?  lUprL-ne  po  -er  was  veiled  in  the  conititutions.  This  opinion  ap- 
proarhes  a  ftep  nearer  tn  the  trjth  ;  but  docs  n  )t  reach  it.  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  the  American  governments,  the  fupremc,  abfoiute  and  uncon- 
trollab'e  power  remains  in  the  people.  As  their  conilitutions  are  fuperior 
to  their  legiflatures ;  fo  die  people  are  fuperior  to  their  conltitutions. 
Indeed  the  fuperiority,  in  this  lail  inflance,  is  much  greater;  for  the 
people  poflefs,  over  their  conftitutions,  control  in  aci,  as  well  as  ig  right. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  people  may  change  the  conftitutions, 
whenever,  and  however  they  pleafc.  This  is  a  right,  of  which  no  po- 
fitive  inftitution  can  ever  deprive  them. 

Thefe  important  truths,  are  far  from  being  merely  fpeculatlvc:  To 

their  operation,  we  are  to  afcribe  the  fcencj  hitherto  unparallelled,  which 

3  America 
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America  now  exhibits  to  the  world — a  gentle,  a  peaceful,  a  voluntary 
aad  a  deliberate  tranfition  from  one  conflitutior.  of  government  to  an- 
other. In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  revolutions  In  govern- 
ment is,  by  a  mournful  and  indifToluble  alTociation,  cor.neded  with  the 
idea  of  wars,  and  all  tl.:  r-'imlties  attendant  on  wars.  But  happy  ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  v  fuch  revolutions  in  a  very  different  light — 
to  confider  them  only  as  p;  ^  eifive  fteps  in  improving  the  knowledge  of 
government,  and  increafing  the  happinefs  of  fociety  and  mankind. 

With  filent  pleafure  and  admiration  we  view  the  force  and  prevalence* 
of  this  fentiment  thr  ^ughout  the  United  States,  that  the  fupreme  power 
refides  in  the  people  ;  and  that  they  never  can  part  with  it.  It  may  be 
called  the  Panacea  in  politics.  There  can  be  no  diforder  in  the  commu- 
liity  but  may  here  receive  a  radical  cure.  If  the  error  be  in  the  legifla- 
ture,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  conftitution  :  If  in  the  conflitution, 
it  maybe  correfte  1  by  the  people.  There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for 
every  diftemper  in  government;  if  the  people  are  not  wanting  to  them- 
fclves.  For  a  people  wanting  to  themfelves,  there  is  no  remedy  :  From 
their  power,  t}iere  is  no  appeal :  To  their  error,  there  is  no  fuperLor 
principle  of  correction. 

The  leading  principle  in  politics,  and  that  which  pervades  the  Ame- 
rican conftitutions,  is,  that  the  fopreme  power  refides  in  the  people ;  their 
conftitution  opens  with  a  folemn  and  praftical  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple; "  WE,  THE  PEOELE  OF  THE  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfecl:  umon,  eftablifti  joftice,  &c.  do  ORDAIN  and 
ESTABLISH  this  comtitution,  for  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  announced  in  their  name,  it  receives  its  political  exiftence  from  their 
authority — they  ordain  and  eftabliib  :  What  is  the  necelTary  confequence  ? 
— thofe  who  ordain  and  eftablifh,  have  the  power,  if  they  think  proper, 
to  repeal  and  annui.  -A  proper  attentien  to  this  principle  may  fatisfy 
the  minds  of  fome,  who  contend  for  the  neceflity  of  a  bill  of  rights. 

Its  eftablilhment,  I  apprehend,  has  more  force,  than  .i  volume  written 
on  the  fubjeft— it  renders  this  truth  evident,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  pleufe,  with  regard  to  the  government. 

Therefore,  even  in  a  fmgle  government,  if  the  powers  of  the  people 
reft  on  the  fame  eftablilhment,  as  is  exprciTed  in  this  conftitution,  a  bill 
of  rights  is  by  no  mean?  a  neceflary  mealure.  In  a  government  pofli-iTed 
of  enumerated  powers,  fiich  a  meafure  would  be  not  only  unneccfTary, 
but  prepofterous  and  dangerous :  whence  come  this  notion,  that  in  the 
United  Stares  there  is  no  fecurity  without  a  bul  of  rights?  Have  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  no  Ilcurity  for  their  liberties?  they  have  no 
bin  of  rights.  Are  the  citizens  rn  the  eaucrn  iule  of  the  Delaw:,re  lefs 
free,  or  Icfs  fccurcd  in  thk^r  liberties,  than  thofe  on  tke  vveftern  fide  ? 

ThQ 
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The  ftate  of  New-Jerfey  has  no  bill  of  rights. — The  (late  of  New- York 
has  no  bill  of  rights. — The  ftates  of  Conneclicut  and  Rhode-Ifland  have 
no  bill  of  rights.  1  know  not  whether  I  have  exaftly  enumerated  the 
ftates  who  have  thought  it  unnecelTary  to  add  a  bill  of  rights  to  tlieir 
conftitutions :  but  this  enumeration  will  ferve  to  (hew  by  experience,  ai 
well  as  principle,  that  even  in  fingle  governments,  a  bill  of  rights  is  not 
an  effential  or  neceflary  meafure. — But  in  a  government,  confining  of 
enumerated  powers,  fuch  as  is  adopted  by  the  United  States,  a  bill  of 
tights  would  not  only  be  unneceflary,  bur,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
highly  imprudent.  In  all  focielies,  there  are  many  powers  and  rights, 
which  cannot  be  particularly  enumerated.  A  bill  of  rights  annexed  to  a 
conlliiuiion,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  referved.  If  we  attempt 
an  enumeration,  every  thing  that  is  not  enumerated,  is  prefumed  to  be 
given.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  imperfeft  enumeration  would  throw- 
all  implied  power  into  the  fcale  of  the  government;  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  would  be  rendered  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand  ;  an  im- 
perfect enumeration  of  the  powers  of  government,  referves  all  implied 
power  to  the  people ;  and,  by  that  means  the  conftitution  becotnss  in- 
complete ;  but  of  the  two,  it  is  much  fafer  to  run  the  rilk  on  the  fide  of 
the  conlUtution ;  for  an  omifiion  in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
government,  is  neither  fo  dangerous,  nor  important,  as  an  omiOion  ia 
the  enumeration  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  this  conftitution,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  appear  difpenfing 
a  part  of  their  original  power,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  proportion 
they  think  fit.  They  never  part  with  the  whole ;  and  they  retain  the 
right  of  re-calling  what  they  part  with.  When,  therefore,  they  poflefs, 
the  fee-fimple  of  authority,  why  fiiould  they  have  recourfe  to  the  mi- 
pute  and  fubordinate  remedies,  which  can  be  neceffary  only  to  ihofe, 
who  pafs  the  fee,  and  referye  only  a  rent-charge  ? 

To  every  fuggeftion  concerning  a  bill  of  rights,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  always  fay,  WE  reserve  the  right  to  do  what 

V/E   PLEASE. 

This  obfervation  naturally  leads  to  a  more  particular  confideration  of 
the  government  before  us.  In  order  to  give  permanency,  ftability  and 
fecurity  to  any  government,  it  is  of  effential  importance,  that  its  legif- 
latare  (hould  be  reftrained ;  that  there  Ihould  not  only  be,  what  we  call 
a  pajjivey  but  an  adive  power  over  it ;  for  of  all  kinds  of  defpotifm,  this 
it  the  raoft  dreadful,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  correded. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  have  efficient  reftraints  upon  the  legiflativc 
body.  Thefe  reftraints  arife  from  different  fources :  In  the  American 
conftitution  they  are  produced  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  by  a  divi- 

Vox.,  I,  H  h  fion 
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fion  of  the  power  in  the  legiflative  body  itfelf.  Under  this  fyftem,  they 
may  arife  likewife  from  the  interference  of  thofe  ofHcers,  who  are 
introduced  into  the  executive  and  judicial  departments.  They  may 
fpring  alfo  from  another  fource  ;  the  eleftion  by  the  people  ;  and  finally, 
under  this  conftitution,  they  may  proceed  from  the  great  and  lall;  re- 
tort— from  the  PEOPLE  themfelves. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  prefident  from  any  dependence  upon  the  legif- 
lature,  as  to  his  falary,  it  is  provided,  that  he  Ihall,  at  ftaied  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  fervices,  a  compenfation  that  fhall  neither  be  increafed  nor 
diminifhed,  during  the  period  for  which  he  fhall  have  been  elcfted,  and 
that  he  fliall  not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them  individually. 

To  fecure  to  the  judges  independence,  it  is  ordered  rhat  they  (hall  re- 
ceive for  their  fervices,  a  compenfation  which  Ihall  not  be  diminiflied 
during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  congrefs  may  be  reftrained,  by 
the  el'edion  of  its  conflituent  parts.  If  a  legiflature  fhall  make  a  law 
contrary  to  the  co.iftitution,  or  oppreffive  to  the  people,  they  have  it  in 
their  power,  every  fecond  year,  in  one  branch,  and  every  fixth  year  in 
the  other,  to  difplace  the  men,  who  aft  thus  inconfiflent  with  their  duty; 
and  if  this  Is  not  fufficient,  they  have  ftill  a  farther  power;  they  may 
itffume  into  their  own  hands,  the  alteration  of  the  conRitution  itfelf — 
they  may  revoke  the  leafe,  when  the  conditions  are  broken  by  the 
tenant. 

There  is  ftill  a  further  reflraint  upon  the  legiflature — the  qualified 
negative  of  the  prefident.  This  will  be  attended  with  very  impor^ 
tant  advantages,  for  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  The  prefident,  will  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  country,  to 
its  laws,  or  its  wifhes.  He  will,  xindtt  this  conftitutioh,  be  placed  in 
office  as  the  prefident  of  the  whole  union,  and  be  chofen  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  he  may  juftlybe  ftiled  the  man  of  the  PEOPLE;  being  eleded 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  he  will  confider  himfelf  as  not 
particularly  interefted  for  any  one  of  them,  but  will  watch  over  the 
^lole  with  paternal  care  and  affeftion.  This  will  be  his  natural  con.- 
duft,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  thofe  who  placed  him  in  that  high  chair, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  advantage,  that  fuch  a  man  muft  have  every 
law  prefentcd  to  him,  before  it  can  become  binding  upon  the  United 
States.  He  will  have  before  him  the  fulleft  information  of  their  fitua- 
tlon,  he  will  avail  himfelf  not  only  of  records  and  official  communica- 
tions, foreign  and  domeftic,  but  he  will  have  alfo  the  advice  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  general  government. 
If  in  confctjucncc  of  this  information  and  advice,  he  exercife  the 

authority 
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ftutliority  given  to  him,  the  efFeft  will  not  be  loft — he  returns  his  objec- 
tions, together  with  the  bill,  and  unlefs  two  thirds  of  both  branches  of 
the  legiflature  are  vsoy  found  to  approve  it,  it  does  not  become  a  law. 
But  even  if  his  objeiflions  do  not  prevent  its  palling  into  a  law,  they  will 
not  be  ufclefs ;  they  will  be  kept  together  with  the  law,  and,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  congrefs,  will  be  valuable  and  praflicid  materials,  to  form  the 
minds  of  pollcrltv  for  legillation — if  it  Is  fuund  that  the  law  operates  in- 
conveniently, or  opprefiively,  the  people  may  difcover  in  the  prefident's 
objections,  the  fource  of  that  inconvenience  or  opprefiion.  Further, 
when  ohjeftions  fhall  have  been  made,  it  is  provided,  in  order  to  fccurc. 
the  greateft  degree  of  caution  and  rcfponfibiiity,  that  the  votes  of  both 
houfes  fhall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons,  voting  for  and  agalnil  tiie  bill,  Audi  be  entered  in  the  journal  of 
each  houfc  refpedively.  Thus  much,  with  regard  to  the  Conllitution 
itfelf,  the  dillribution  of  the  legiflative  authority,  and  the  reftraints 
under  which  it  is  exercifed. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  are  fome  parts  of  the  conftitutlon  which 
we  cannot  approve  ;  and  which  no  doubt,  by  the  powers  veiled  in  con- 
grefs, and  the  legislatures  of  the  different  ftates,  for  that  purpofe,  will  iri 
due  time  be  altered  or  corrected,  as  prudence  (hall  diftate;  yet  there  is 
much,  that  entitles  it  to  the  refpedt  of  every  friend  to  the  freedom  and 
happinefs  of  mankind  :  — the  people  retain  the  fupreme  power,  and  ex- 
ercife  it  by  reprefentatlon  : — the  legiilative,  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
ers, are  kept  independent  and  diflind  from  each  other ; — the  executive 
power,  is  fo  fettled  p.s  to  fecure  vigour  and  energy  with  actual 
RESPONsiBiLiTV,  in  the  p^rfon  of  the  prefident,  who  fo  far  from  being 
above  the  laws,  is  amenable  to  them,  in  his  private  charaiJ'ler,  of  a  citi- 
zen.— The  line  is  drawn  with  accuracy  between  the  powers  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  the  government  of  the  particular  Hates,  fo  that 
no  dillruft  can  arlfe  to  dillurb  the  harmony  of  their  union  while  the 
powers  of  both  dkrivfd  by  representation  from  the  people, 
muft  effedually  prevent  any  difagreement  or  difcontent  from  taking 
place. — Thus  a  principle  of  democracy  being  carried  into  every  part 
of  the  conuitution,  and  reprefentation,  and  direct  taxation,  going  hand 
in  hand,  the  profperity  of  the  country  and  the  {lability  of  its  govern- 
ment, will  keep  pace  with  each  other. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  better  than  in  the  energetic  and 
elegant  language  of  Dr.  Ramfey,  with  whole  fentimcnts  we  agree,  and 
with  whofe  wiilies  we  unite. 

*'  Citizens  of  the  United  States!  you  have  a  well-balanced  conftitu- 
tion  eflabli(hed  by  general  confcnt,   which  is  an  improvement  on  all  re- 
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publican  forms  of  goTernment  heretofore  eftablilhed.  It  poflefTes  thi 
freedom  and  independence  of  a  popular  aflembly,  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  wifhes  of  the  people,  but  without  tlie  capacity  of  doing  thofe 
mifchiefs  which  refult  from  uncontrouled  power  in  one  aflembly.  The 
end  and  objeft  of  it  is  public  good.  If  you  are  not  happy  it  will  be- 
your  own  fault.  No  knave  or  fool  can  plead  an  hereditary  right  to 
(port  with  your  property  or  your  liberties.  Your  laws  and  your  law- 
givers mufl  all  proceed  from  yourfelves.  You  have  the  experience  of 
nearly  fix  thoufand  years,  to  point  out  the  rocks  on  which  former  repub- 
lics have  been  dafhed  to  pieces.  Learn  wifdom  from  their  misfortunes. 
Cultivate  juftice  both  public  and  private.  No  government  will  or  can 
ewdiire,  which  does  not  prote<5l  the  rights  of  its  fubjefts.  Unlefs  fuch  ef- 
ficient regulations  are  adopted,  as  will  fecure  property  as  well  as  liberty, 
one  revolution  will  follow  another.  Anarchy,  monarchy,  or  defpotifm 
will  be  the  confequence.  By  juft  laws  and  the  faithful  execution  of 
them,  public  and  private  credit  will  be  reflored,  and  the  reftoration  of 
credit  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  this  young  country.  It  will  make  a 
fund  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufadures,  which  will  foon  en- 
able the  United  States  to  claim  an  exalted  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
fearthi  Such  are  the  refources  of  your  country,  and  fo  trifling  are  your 
debts,  compared  with  your  refources,  that  proper  fyftems,  wifely  planned 
and  faithfully  executed,  will  foon  fill  your  extenfive  territory  with  in- 
habitants, and  give  you  the  command  of  fuch  ample  capitals,  as  will  en- 
able you  to  run  the  career  of  national  greatnefs,  with  advantages  equal  to 
the  oldeft  kingdoms  of  Europe.  What  they  have  been  flowly  growing 
to,  in  the  courfe  of  near  two  thoufand  years,  you  may  hope  to  equal 
within  one  century.  If  you  continue  under  one  government,  built  on  the 
folid  foundations  of  public  juftice,  and  public  virtue,  there  is  no  point  of 
tiatlonal  greatnefs  to  which  you  may  not  afpire  with  a  well-founded 
hope  of  fpeedily  attaining  if.  Cherifli  and  fupport  a  reverence  for 
government,  and  cultivate  an  union  between  the  Eaft  and  South,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  MifTiflippi.  Let  the  greateft  good  of  the  great- 
eft  number,  be  the  pole-ftar  of  your  public  and  private  deliberations. 
Shun  wars,  they  beget  debt,  add  to  the  common  vices  of  mankind,  and 
produce  others,  which  are  almoft  peculiar  to  theinfelvcs.  Agriculture, 
manufaftures,  and  commerce,  are  your  proper  bufuiefs.  Seek  not  to  en- 
large your  territory  by  conqueft;  it  is  already  fufficiently  extenfive. 
You  have  ample  fcope  for  the  employment  of  your  moft  .Tclivc  minds, 
in  promoting  your  own  domeftlc  bappincfs.  Maintain  your  own  right-';, 
and  let  all  others  remain  in  quiet  poflefllon  of  theirs.  Avoid  difcord, 
Auction,  luxury,  and  the  other  vices  which  have  been  the  bane  of  com- 
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tnonwealths.  Cherlfli  and  reward  the  philofophers,  the  ftatcfinen,  and 
the  patriots,  who  devote  their  talents  and  time,  at  the  expence  of  their 
private  intercfl;,  to  the  toils  of  enlightening  and  direfting  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  thereby  refcue  citizens  and  rulers  of  republics  from  the 
common,  and  too  often  merited,  charge  of  ingratitude.  Praftife  induftry, 
fiiio-ality,  temperance,  moderation,  and  the  whole  lovely  train  of  republi- 
can virtues.  Banifh  from  your  borders  the  liquid  fire  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  which,  while  it  entails  poverty  and  difeafe,  prevents  induflry, 
and  foments  private  quarrels.  Venerate  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  all  the 
implements  of  agriculture.  Honour  the  men,  who  with  their  own 
hands  maintain  their  families,  and  raife  up  children  who  are  inured  to 
toil,  and  capable  of  defending  their  country.  R.eckon  the  neceflity  of 
labour  not  among  the  curfes,  but  the  blefiings  of  life.  Your  towns  will 
probably  ere  long  be  engulphed  in  luxury  and  effeminacy.  If  ycur 
liberties  and  future  profpeds  depended  on  them,  your  career  of  liberty 
would  probably  be  fnort ;  but  a  great  majority  of  your  countr}-,  muft, 
and  will  be  yeomanry,  who  have  no  other  dependence  than  on  Almighty 
God  for  his  ufual  bleffing  on  their  daily  labour.  From  the  great  exoefs 
ot  the  number  of  fuch  independent  farmers  in  thek  States,  over  and 
above  ail  other  clalTes  of  inhabitants,  the  long  continuance  of  your 
liberties  may  be  reafonabljl'' prefumed." 

"  Let  the  haplefs  African  fleep  undifiurbed  on  his  native  fiiore,  and 
give  over  wilhing  for  the  extermination  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  this 
land.  Univerfai  juftice  is  univerfal  intereft.  The  moft  enlarged  hap- 
pinefs  of  one  people,  by  no  means  requires  the  degradation  or  deftrudion 
pf  another.  It  would  be  more  glorious  to  civilife  one  tribe  of  favages, 
than  to  exterminate  or  expel  a  fcarc.  There  is  territory  enough  for 
(hem  and  for  you.  Inftead  of  invading  their  rights,  promote  their  hap- 
pinefs,  and  give  them  no  reafon  to  curfe  the  folly  of  their  fathers,  who 
fulfered  your's  to  fit  down  on  a  foil  vvhich  the  common  Parent  of  us  both 
had  previoufly  afiigned  to  them  :  but  above  all,  be  particularly  careful 
that  your  own  defcendenis  do  not  degenerate  into  favages.  Diffufe  the 
means  of  education,  and  particularly  of  religious  inflruftion,  through 
your  remoteft  fettleraents.  To  this  end,  fupport  and  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  your  public  teachers.  Let  your  volutitary  contributions  con- 
fute the  difhonourable  pofition,  that  religion  cannot  be  fupported  but  by 
compulfory  eftablifhments.  Remember  that  there  can  be  no  political 
happinefs  without  liberty ;  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  morality  ; 
and  that  there  can  be  no  morality  without  religion." 

"  It  is  now  your  turn  to  figure  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
aflnali  of  the  world.     You  poffefs  a  country  which  in  lefs  than  a  century 
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will  probably  contain  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.  You  hare,  with  a 
great  cxpence  of  blood  and  tre.^fure,  refcusd  yourfelves  and  your  pofte- 
rity  from  the  domination  of  Europe.  Perfedl  the  good  work  you  have 
liegun,  by  forming  fuch  arrangements  and  inftitutjons,  as  bid  fair  for  en- 
furing,  to  the  prefcnt  and  future  generations,  the  blellrngs  for  which  you 
have  fuccefsfully  contended." 

"  May  the  Almighty  I^uler  of  the  Univerfe,  who  has  raifed  you  to 
independence,  and  given  you  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
make  the  Amgrican  Revolution  an  era  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  re- 
markable for  the  progreffive  increafe  of  human  happinefs  !" 

Having  confidered  the  Conftitution  in  its  theory,  it  now  remrins  to 
contemplate  it  as  reduced  to  praftice ;  or  rather  the  government  arifing 
out  of  it :  and  here  the  United  States  prefent  to  our  view,  a  pidure  very 
different,  from  any  we  behold  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  we  fee  the  people  raifed  to  their  due  importance, 
rcfortino-  to  firft:  principles,  afierting  their  own  independance  and  form- 
ing a  government  for  themfelves  ;  and  when  eleven  years  experience 
had  convinced  them  of  its  infufilciency  to  fecure  the  important  ends  for 
which  they  defigned  It,  we  again  behold  them  laying  it  afiJe,  and  dif- 
cardin^  the  contemptable  arguments  that  would  render  innovation  for- 
midable, raifing  a  new  and  more  perfed  fyftem  In  Its  place,  publlfblng  it 
in  their  own  name  and  giving  it  energy  and  efFeft,  by  their  own  willing 
fubmifiion  to  the  laws  and  regulations  it  enjoins — here  then  we  contem- 
plate the  government  fpringing  from  its  right  fource  ;  originating  with 
the  people,  and  cxercifcd  under  the  guidance  of  a  conilitutlon  formed 
agreeable  to  their  fovercign  will.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amine the  Conftitutions,  or  what  are  fo  called,  in  Europe,  we  flia-11  firvi 
that  they  have  had  their  origin  in  governments,  prior  formed  by  conqueil; 
and  ufurpa'ion;  and  thst  what  appearance  of  order  they  have  affumed, 
what  portion  the  people  pofTefs  in  them,  or  what  provifion  they  make 
for  the  fecurlty  of  their  liberties  or  property,  have  all  been  gradually 
procured  by  the  people,  ftruggling  againfl  the  feverlty  and  oppreflion  of 
the  feudal  fyftem.  Such  was  the  origin  of  our  Magna  Charta,  Habeas 
Corpus  Aft,  and  Bill  of  Rights,  and  fuch  has  been  the  origin  of  the 
fmall  portion  of  liberty,  which  the  other  European  nations  poflefs.  It 
is  to  America  we  muft  look  for  the  firft  and  bright  example,  of  a  natior» 
fitting  down  in  peace,  caufing  a  defedive  government  to  pafsaway  with- 
out a  groan,  and  erefting  another  in  its  ftead  more  beneficial,  and  mere 
congenial  with  its  wifhcs. 

The  goodnefs  of  a  government,  muft  be  rftimated  by  the  fhare  which 

the  people  at  large  have  in  it,  the  benefits  they  derive  from  it,   and  the 
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fmall  portion  of  individual  liberty  and  property  furrendered  for  its  fup- 
port.  If  \vc  apply  this  criterion  to  the  j^overnaient  of  the  American 
Empire,  we  (hall  find  that  it  has  a  ftrong  claim  to  our  approbation,  the 
whole  of  it  may  juftly  be  confidcred  as  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Its 
beneficial  influence,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  rifing  importance, 
and  rapid  improvements  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  fmall  portion  of 
property  furrendercd  for  its  fupport  will  appear  evident,  if  we  confidcr 
the  following  efllmates  hid  before  the  Haufe  of  Reprefentatives. 


EXPENDITURE. 
EJii?nate  of  the  Expcndititre  for  the  Civil  List  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether nvith  the  Incidental  and  Contingent  M.xpences  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ments and  Oj/ices,  fr  the  Tear  1794. 

PRESIDEXTS. 


For   compenfation  to    the    Picfident  of  the  United 

States  -  -  - 

Ditto  to  the  Vice  rrcfident  -  - 

JUDGES,  ' 

Compenfation  to  the  Chief  JuPace       f    ,:  .,.'.'>i    .    ' 
Ditto,  to   five  afTociate  Judges,    at  3,500  dollars  per 

annum  each  _  _  _ 

Ditto,  to  the  Judges  of  the  following  diftrlcls,  viz. 
Maine  -  -     , 

New  Hampfhire 

Vermont  -    •  •  -  '  '  - 

MafTachufetts  -  -  - 

Rhode  Ifland  -  ,     - 

Connefticut  -  '       ■■-       '      •  ' 

K^w  York  =.  -  - 

New  Jerfey 

Pennfylvania  .  - 

Delaware  -  » 

Maryland  -  .  - 

Virginia  -  -  .    - 

Kentucky  -  »  - 

North  Carolina  -  .. 

South  Carolina  % 

Georgia  _  -  - 

Attorney  General  ^  ^  ^ 


Dols.        Dols. 


25,000 
5,000 

-(J, 000 

17'joo 

1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,200 

800 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,600 

800 
1,500 
1,800 
J, 000 
1,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,900 


20,000 


—  43>20o 

MEMBERS 
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MEMBERS   OF     THE    SENATE    AND    HOUSE    OF   RE  PRESE  XTA- 
TIVESj   AND   THEIR  OFFICERS. 

Compenfat'ion  to  the  Members  of  Ccngrejs,  ejiimating  the  attendance 
of  the  luhole  for  fix  months. 

Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  at  twelve 

dollars  per  day  -  -  -  2,190 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  members,  at  fix  dollars 

per  day  _  -  .  146,730 

Travelling  expenfes  to  and  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment -  ,  -  25,000 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  one  years  falary       f  i)500 

Additional  allowance  eftimated  for  fix  months,  < 
at  two  dollars  per  day  -  l^    365 


Frincipal  clerk,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,   for 

365  days,  at  three  dollars  per  day  -  ijogg 

Two  engroffing  clerks  to  ditto,  at  two  dollars  per  day 

each,  for  365  days  -  -  1,460 

Chaplain  to  the  Senate,  eftimated  for  fix  months,  at 

500  dols.  per  annum  -  -  250 

Door-keeper  to  the  Senate,  one  year's  falary  500 

Affiftant  door-keeper,  do.  do.  -  -  450 

Clerk  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  one  f 

year's  falary  ...  j^^oo 

Additional  allowance,  eftimated  for  fix  months, 

at  two  dollars  per  day  -  -  oSr 


1,865 

Principal  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Houfe 

of  Reprefentatives,  for  365  days,  at  3  dols.  per  day  1,095 
Two  engroffing  clerks  at  two  dollars  per  day  each,  for 

365  days  -  -  .  1,460 

Chaplain  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  eftimated 

for  fix  months,  at  500  dollars  per  ann.  -  250 

Serjeant  at  Arms  for  the  fame  time,  at  four  dols.  per  day  730 

Door-keeper  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  one 

year's  falary  -  _  _  ^oo 

Affiftant  door-keeper  do.  do.  ,  -  450 


185,890 

TREAStrRY 


OF    THE    UNITED    STATE*. 

Treasury  DEfARTMENT. 
Secretary  of  the  Treafury 
Two  principal  clerks  at  800  dollars  each 
Five  clerks,  at  500  dels,  each 
Mefl'enger  and  office-keeper 

Comptroller  of  the  Treafuxy 
Principal  clerk  -  _  _ 

Thirteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 
Meffenger  and  office-keeper 

Treafurer  -  .. 

Principal  clerk  -  .  . 

Two  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 

Meffenger  and  office-keeper 

Auditory  of  the  Treafury 

Principal  clerk  .      -         _       -     .  -?.;: 

Fourteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 

Salary  of  the  meffenger 

Commiffioner  of  the  revenue 

Principal  and  fix  other  clerke,  on  the  bufmefs  of  the 
revenue,  light  houfes,  general  returns,  and  ftate- 
ments,  &c.  -  -  _ 

Meffenger  and  office-keeper 

Regifter  of  the  treafury 

Three  clerks  on  the  impoft,  tonnage,  and  excife  ac- 
*    counts  -  -  - 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  relative  to  the 
receipt  and  expenditures  of  public  monies 

Two  ditto,  on  the  duties  affigned  to  the  regifter,  by 
the  ads  concerning  the  regiftering  and  recording, 
enrolling  and  licenfing  fhips  or  veffels 

Three  ditto,  for  drawing  out,  checking,  and  iffuing, 
and  taking  receipts  for  certificates  of  the  domeftic 
and  affumed  debts  .  .  _ 

Three  ditto  on  the  books  of  the  general  and  particular 
loan  offices,  comprehending  the  inte  reft,  accounts,  and 
claimed  dividends,  at  the  feveral  loan  offices         ■« 
VuL.  I,  I  i 


1,600 

2,500 

25a 

7,850 

2,650 

800 

6,500 

250 

io,apo 

2,400 

600 

1,000 

100 

4,100 

2,400 

800 


250 

2,400 

3.500 
250 

2,000 

1,500 


10,450 


6,150 


1,300 


1,500 


1,500 


Six 
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Dols 


Six  clerks  on  the  books  and  records  which  relate  to 
the  public  creditors,  on  the  feveral  dcfcriptions  of 
ftock  and  transfers  .  -  .  3,000 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  of  regiilercd 

debt,  including  the  payment  of  its  intereft  -  1,000 

One  ditto,  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  public 
fecurities  in  books  prepared  for  their  reception  in 
numerical  order  -  -  »  500 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  of  the  late  government  1,000 

One  tranfcribing  clerk  -  _  .  ^00 

1^0  office-keepers,  incident  to  the  feveral  offices  of 

record,  at  250  dollars  per  annum  each  -  500 


1,  »^,--     ii.ti':. 

iQ,^^^ 

-■                 ■      -                                             r.':-,U- 

S3u5^ 

Departhe.vt  of  State. 

,  J.  T  ,     . 

-    ■      ■ 

The  Secretary  of  State            .   •         = 
Chief  Clerk 

800 

Four  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 

2j00O 

Clerk  for  foreign  languages 

250 

Office-keeper  and  MdTenger                 -         '    '  ,- 

250 

,  s::':^  '. 

6,809 

' 

.'.  :!...u  ,'a.   r-n,  iuvjfr.u\i,  ,..i..  :.I 

Mint  of  the  United  Status, 

Dircdor  of  the  Mint 

2,000 

Affayer                  -                      -.                      _ 
Chief  coiner             -      ., .         ;,.-.,,  ,„,  ^    :r 

1,500 
1,500 

Engraver 

i>50C> 

•  'I  hree  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 

1,500 

The  Direftor  eftimares  ten  or  twelve  workmen  at  6j 

dollars  per  week                    -                 "    f,        '^    , 

3.385 

11,^85 

*  The  director  obfervc;,  that  three  clerks  are  ell' mated  to  provide  ajainft  a  cor.tin- 
g-jncyj  but  of  the  thrt:c  elliniated  for  lall  je'r,  only  one  had  been  employed,  and  tha 
at  40©  dollars  per  iinnum,  exctpcing  three  u.ontli.s  lail  wiutci,  ror  which  cnc  other  was 
paid  at  thi  rate  of  ceo  d.liarj  p?r  jiUiuaa. 

Depart- 
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Department  of  War. 

The  Secretary  of  the  department 
Principal  clerk  _  .  - 

Six  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each  - 

Meffenger  and  office-keeper 

Accomptant  of  the  war  department 

Seven  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 


ft:.' .  .v.^  .: 
Land  Officers. 

For  New  Hampftiire              .     -  »                    650 

Maflachufetts       '   "^ -^               -  -'               ij5oo 

Rhode  Ifla-nd                 -                 -  -               600 

Connefticut                 -                 ■  -               1,000 

New  York                -                - ..  .   .                1,500 

New  Jerfey                 0-1.  ^00 

Pennfylvania                 -                 -  ^,500 

Delaware                x-                 ■'    ^  -                     600 

Maryland                      •     *.         ,.-       .'          •  1,000 

Virginia                 -                 -  '      '  ,                     1,500 

North  Carolina            -                -  .-            i,ooo 

South  Carolina                   -  -                      1,000 

Georgia                  -                  V        -  -                   700 


243 

Dols. 

Dols. 

3,000 

800 

3,000 

250 

7^059 

1,200 

3'5oo 

4,700 

11,7£0 


3' 250 


Government  of  the  Western  Tirritory. 

Di/iria  North  JFeJi  of  the  Ri-ver  Ohio. 
Governor,  for  his  falary  as  fuch,  and  for  difcharging 
the  duties  of   Superintendant   of  Indian  Affairs, 
Northern  Department  -  -  2,000 

The  Secretary  of  the  faid  diftrid  -  -  750 

Three  Judges  at  800  dols.  each  -  -  2,400 

Stationary,  office-rent,  &e.  -  -  350 


5>5^^ 


I  i  2  Dijlria 
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Dols.  Cts; 


D'Jlria  South-Wejl  of  the  Rker  Olxo. 

Governor,    for  his  Salary  as  fuch,    a«d   for  dif- 
charging  the   duties   of  Superintendant  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Southern  Departn^ent             -  2,000 
Secretary  of  the  faid  diftrift             -                 -  750 
Three  Judges  at  800  dols.  each           -             -  2,400 
Stationary,  office-rent,  &c.             -                   -  350 


5.500 


Pensions  granted  by  the  late  Government. 

ITaac    Van  Voert,   John    Paulding,    and    D^rvid 

Williams,  each  a  penfion  of  200  dols,  per  annum 

purfuant  to  an  aft  of  Congrcfs  of  23d   Nov. 

1-780  _  _  -  600 

Dominique  L'Eglize,  per  acl  of  Congrefs  of  8th 

Auguft, 1792  -  -  -  120 

Jofeph  Traverfe  per  ditto  -  -  1 20 

Youngeft  children  of  the  late  major-general  War- 
ren, per  aft  of  the  ift  July,  1780.  450 
Samuel  M'Kenzie,  Jofeph  Bruffels,  and  John  Jor- 
don,  per  aft  of  10th  Sep.   1783,  entitled  to  a 
penfion  of  forty  dols.  each  per  annum             -  120 
Eliz.  Bergen,  per  aft  of  21ft  Auguft,  1781  53  33 
Jofeph  De  Beauleau,  per  aft  of  5th  Auguft,  1782         100 
Richard  Gridley,  per  afts  of  17th  Nov.  1775*  and 

26th  Feb.  1781  -  -  444  4° 

Lieut.  Col.  Toufard,  per  aft  of  27th  Oft.  1788  360 


2>3^7  73 


Grant  to  Baron  Steuben,  &c. 

His  annual  allowance  per  aft  of  Congrefs         -         2,500 

Annual  allowance  to  the  widow  and  orphan  chidren 

of  Col.  John  Harding,  per  aft  of  27th  Feb.  1 793       450 

Annual  allowance  to  the  orphan  children  of  Major 

Alexander  Trueman,  per  fame  aft  -  300 

Annual  allowance  for  the  education  of  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, foil  of  the  late  major-general  Mercer,  per 
aft  dated  cd  March,  1793  -  -  400 


3^650 
Foe 
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Dols.  Cts. 
For  the  Incidental  and  Contingent  fx- 

pences  relative  to  the  civil  llst  es- 
tablishment*. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  his  eftlmate  -  SjOOO 

Clerk  of  the  Houfe.of  Reprefentatives,  his  do.  7,000 


-1 0,000 


Treasury  Department. 


Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  per  efti mate  -  500 

Comptroller  of  the  Treafury,  per  do.  -  800 

Trcafurer,  pej  do.  _  _  _  ^00 

CommifTioner  of  the  Revenue,  per  do.  -  300 

Auditor  of  the  Treafury,  per  do.  -  500 

Regifter  of  the  Treafury  (including  books  for  the 

public  flocks)  per  do.  -  -  2,000 

Rent  of  the  Treafury  -  -  650 

Ditto,  of  a  houfe  taken  for  a  part  of  the  office  of 

the  Regifter  _  -  _  o^q 

Ditto,  of  a  houfe  for  the  office  of  the  Commiffioner 

of  the  Revenue,  and  for  part  of  the  office  of  the 

Comptroller,  aod  part  of  the  office  of  the  Auditor       266  66 
Rent  of  a  houfe  for  the  office  of  the  Auditor,  and  a 

fmall  ftore  for  public  papers  -  -  440 

Wood  for  the  department   (Treafurers  exceptedj 

candles.  Sec.  _  _  _  1,200 


7,296  66 


Department  of  State. 

Including  the  expenfe  which  will  attend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  the  firft  feffion  of  the  third 
Congrefs,  and  for  printing  an  edition  of  the  fame 
to  be  diftributed  according  to  law  -  2,oGi   67 

Mint  of  the  United  States. 
The  Director  eftimates  for  the  feveral  expenfes  of 
the  mint,  including  the  pay  of  a  refiner,   when 
employed,  for  gold,  filver  and  copper,  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  melting  furnaces  -  — 2,^00 

•  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  fire- wood  and  ftationsrv,  together  with  printing 
work,  and  all  the  contingent  expenfes  of  the  two  houfcs  of  Congrels,  rent  nnd  offici 
txpenfes  of  the  three  feveral  departments,  \\z.  Treafury,  State  and  War,  and  aifs  for  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States, 

Depart- 
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Department  of  War. 

Secretary  at  War,  per  ftatement  -  -         8co 

Accomptant  to  the  war  department         -  -       400 

1,209 


Dols.    Cts. 


23'258  33 


Total  Dollars     397,201     6 


An  additional  Efiimate,  for  maling  good  deficienctes  fn-  the  fuppori  nf  the 
Civil  Liji  ejlahlijhment,  for  aiding  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  paytnent} 
of  certain  officers  of  the  Courts,  furors  and  Witfiejfes,  far  the  f up  port  of  the 
LighthoufeSy  and  for  other  pur pofes. 


To  make  good  deficiencies  for  tlie  fupport  of  the 

Civil  Lift  for  the  year  1793. 
Extra  clerk-hire,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  in  preparing  documents  for  Congrefs  600 

For  an  index  to  the  laws  of  the  ad  Congrefs  200 


Dols,  Cts, 


-800 


The  Secretary  at  War,  his  eftimates  to  make  good 
fo  much  fliort,  eftimated,  for  contingent  ex- 
pences  for  the  year  1793  -  -  20c 

Additional  compenfation  from  ift  Odl.  1793,  to 
31ft  December  following,  to  certain  public 
officers,  by  aft  paffed  the  fecond  of  March, 

1793*- 

Auditor  of  the  Treafury,  at  500  dols.  per  ann.  1  £5         300 

Commiffioners  of  the  Revenue,  ditto  -  125 

Comptroller  of  the  Treafury,   at  500  dols.  per 

annum  -  -  -  -  62  50 

Regifter  of  the  Treafury,  ditto  -  «  62  50 


-375 


4,380  76 


•  By  the  faid  zCt,  this  additional  compenCation  commenced  the  firfl  of  Apri',  1793, 
the  two  quarters  preceding  the  hrrt  Od.  1793,  were  paid  out  of  the  fiim  of  5,169  dol- 
lars,  granted  in  the  appropriation  of  1,589,044  76-100  doll.iis  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
chargiii-  cUims  admitied  in  due  courle  of  fottlement  at  the  Ticalury. 

The 
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Exbencei  sf  Commijjioners  of  Loans  for  Clerk-h'ire  and  Stationary,  f^om  jjl 
March,  1793,  to '^\Ji  December,  1794. 

The  accounts  of  many  of  the  faid  commiirioners  having  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  treafury,  under  an  idea  that  legiflative  provifion  will  be 
made  for  defraying  the  faid  expences,  the  following  ftatement,  ex- 
traded  from  their  faid  accounts,  fo  far  as  the  fame  have  been  rendered, 
wiM  fhew  the  amount  thereof  at  each  loan-office,  viz. 

Dols.  Ct?. 
New-Hampshire,  Eflimate  di^-j     1 

Massachusetts, 

Account  rendered  in  the  month  of  March          -  326  12 

Do.  from  ift  Ajril  to  30th  June           -           -  S16  97 

Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept           -               -  865  85 
Eftiraate  from  ift  O»^ober  fo  31ft  December,  the 

fame  as  the  preceding  quarter        \  k--.          -  865  85 


Rhode-Island. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  ditto 
Ditto  from  ill  April  to  30th  June 
Eftimate  from  ill  July  to  31ft  Dec. 

Connecticut. 
Account  rendered  from  ill  March  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
Eftimate  from  ift  0(51.  to  31ft  Dec. 

New- York. 
Account  rcnJered/rom  ift  March  to  31ft  March 
Do.  from  ill  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
Eftimate  from  6th  Odi.  to  31ft  Dec. 

New-Jersey. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  3;ft  March 
Do.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept 
Eftimitc  from  ift  Ocl.  to  31ft  Dec.    , 


68 

83 

190 

74 

381 

48 

408 

94 

256 

52 

256 

52 

b^S 

1,430 

3« 

1  ^\y^:^ 

8r 

^y?,o^i 

8t 

26 

8 

51 

52 

54 

52 

2,874 


-   641 


921  9S 


4i5J3 


221       4 

Pennsyl- 
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Pennsylvania. 

Dols.  Cts. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31(1  do.       -        154   16 

Eiiimate  from  1  ft  April  to  31ft  Dec.       -         -  *>3^7  44 


Delaware. 

Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  do. 
Eftimatefrom  ift  April  to  31ft  Dec. 

Maryland. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  to  31ft  March 
Eftimate  from  ift  April  to  31ft  Dec. 

Virginia. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  to  31ft  March     •- 
Do.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  September 
Eftimatefrom  ift  Oci.  to  31ft  Dec- 


"5 

225 

110 

50 

99^ 

50 

227 

16 

741 

19 

649 

5 

649 

5 

1,541  62 


250 


1,102 


2,266  45 


North  Carolina. 
Eftimate  from  ift  March  to  31ft  December,  1 79;^  800 

South  Carolina. 

Account  rendered  from  ift  to  31ft  March  -           127  47 

Dit.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June           -  -             377  50 

Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  September         -  -         380  43 

Eftimate  from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  December  -          380  43 


1,265  83 


Gkorgi  A. 

Eftimate  from  ift  March  to  31ft  Decern.  1793  240 

For  clerk-hire  and  ftationary   of  the  feveral  ftate 
commiflioners  of  loans,  from  ift  January,  1794, 
to   the    31ft  of  December  following,   eftimatcd 
on  a  reference  to  the  claims  exhibited  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  ftatemcnt,  at         -  -         -         22,622 


Clerks  of  Co'URts,  J  uries,  Witntsses,  Sec. 

The  fund  nrifing  from  fines,  forfeitures  and  pe- 
nalties, having  Lift  year  proved  infuif.cicnt  for 
the  difcharge  of  the  accounts  of  clerks,  ^jc.  to 

3  which 
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which  they  were  appointed,  a  fum  for  the  prefent 
year  is  eftimated,  in  order  to  provide  againft  a 
fimilar  ciMitingency,  of  -         -         - 

For  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  light-honfes,  bea- 
cons, public  piers  and  fteakage  of  channels, 
bars,  and  fhoals,  and  for  occafional  improve- 
ments in  the  conitrudion  of  lanterns,  and  of  the 
lamps  and  materials  ufed  therein 

To  make  good  a  deficiency  in  the  eftimate  for  1792, 
for  the  fame  objeifls         -         _  -  .  - 

For  the  expences  towards  the  fafe- keeping  and  pro- 
fecuting  of  perfons  committed  for  offences  againft 
the  United  States  _  .  -  -         - 

For  the  purchafe  of  hydrometers  for  the  ufe  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Cuftoms  and  Infpedors  of  the  Revenue, 
for  the  year  1794         -         -  -  -  - 

For  the  Coinage  of  Copper  at  the  Mint  of 
THE  United  States. 

To  replace  fo  much  advanced  at  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted Statft,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  importation  of 
copper,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  DireAor 
of  the  Mint 

To  pay  for  copper  purchafed  in  the  year  1 793 

For  the  purchafe  of  ditto  1794       .         _         _         _ 

Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Widow  and  Orphan 
children  of  Col.  John  Harding, 

Fcr  their  allowance  from  ift  of  July  1792,  to  the  31ft 
of  Dec.  1  793,  per  aft  of  Congrefs,  dated  Feb.  27, 
^793'  at  450  dollars  per  annum 

Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Orphan  children  of  ma- 
jor Alexander  Truman 

For  the  allowance  from  ift  July,  1702,  to  the  31ft 
Dec.  1793,  per  aft  of  Congrefs,  dated  27th  Feb. 
1793,  at  300  dollars  per  an--m 

For  the  indemnification  of  the  titimate  of  the  lato 
major  general  Green,  for  certain  bonds  entered 
into  by  him,  during  the  late  war,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  aft  of  Congrefs  for  that  purpofe,  dated 
27th  April,  1793 

Vol.  I.       •  K  k 


Dols, 


249 

Dols. 

J  2,000 


20,000 


4,000 


24,000 


4,000 


1,500 


5>5^^ 


1 0,000 

7^350 
7'350 


24,700 


675 


450 


•I>i: 


For 
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For  a  balance  flated  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treafury  Dels.     Dels, 

to  be  due  to  faid  eltate,  in  which  is  included  in- 
tereft  due  00  bonds  from  their  dates,  to  1  2th  April, 

17.93 33'i^7 

To  defray  the  expences  incident  to  the  ftafing  and 

printing  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  1793,  in 

compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Houfe  of  Repre- 

fentatives,  of  30th  Dec.  1791         -         .        .         -         800 
For  the  difcharge  of  fuch  demands  againft  the  United 

States,  not  otherwife  provided  for,    as  (hall   have 

been  afcertained  and  admitted  in  due  courfe  of  (et- 

tlement  at  the  treafury,  and  which  are  of  a  nature 

according  to  the  ufage  thereof  to  require  payment 

in  fpecie  -------  5,000 

.         '  5,800 


•    Total     147,689,78 

"EJlimate  of  the  Expences  of  the  War  Departmeniy  for  the  year,   1794. 
AMOUNT  OF   PAY. 

Dols.  Cts. 

General  StafF        - J4»772 

The  firft  fub-legion          -          -          -         -         -         -  72,228 

fecond  fub-legion       ------  72,228 

third  fub-legion         -         -          -         -         .         _  72,228 

fourth  fub-kgion       ..-*--  72,228 

Subfiftence      -------          -  312,567  75 

Forage         .         .         - 8^632 

Cloathijig 112,000 

Equipments  for  the  Cavalry         -          -          -          -         -  7' SMS 

Horfes  for  the  Cavalry       ------  16,000 

Bounty         -----            .--  5,000 

Hofpital  department         ------  20,000 

ORDNANCE     DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  falaries  of  ftorc-keepcrs  at  the  different  Arfenals      -  3>9i2 

Rents        -- 1,083 

Labourers,  &;c.      -        -        .         -         -         -         -         -  1,720 
The  expences  of  new  carriages  for  230  pieces  of  brafs  field 
artillery,  at  the  different  arfenals  of  the  United  States, 

^      averaged  at  140  dollars  each         ...          -  32,100 

The 
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The  expences  of  new  carriages  for  134  iron  cannon,  vvitji 

garrifon  carriages,  averaged  at  50  dollars  each 
The  expence  of  20  mortar  beds,  at  40  dollars  each 
Repairs  of  14,000  arms  at  two  dollars  each 
Clearing  of  12,000  do.  at  25  cents,  in  the  different  arfenals 
Repairs  of  fortifications  at  Weft;  Point 
The  expence  of  cafting  50  brafs  field  pieces  out  of  the  ufe- 

lefs  mortars  .  -  - 

One  hundred  tons  of  lead,  at  8.  2-3  dollars  per  hundred 
Seventy-five  tons  of  gun-powder,  at  20  dollars  per  hundred 
One  thoufand  rifled  mufkets,  at  1 2  dollars  each 
Equipments  for  Cavalry- 
Ten  thoufand  Lliapfacks,  at  50  cents  each 
Ten  thoufand  cartridge  boxes,  at  one  dollar  each 
Two  thoufand  tents,  at  10  dollars  each 
One  hundred  horfeman's  tents,  at  20  dollars  each 
Twenty  officers  marquees,  at  150  dollars  each 
For  a  magazine  and  buildings  proper  to  conftitute  a  maga- 
zine and  arfenal  above  Albany,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York 
For  the  purchafe  of  ground  for  ditto 
For  the  fame  objeds  in  a  fuitable  pofition  above  the  falls  of 

Delaware  -  -  _ 

Defenfive  proteftion  of  the  frontiers 
For  defraying  the  expences  of  the  Indian  department 
Quarter  Maft:er's  department 
Contingencies  of  War  Department 
Invalid  Penfiouers  »  -  . 


Dols.  Cts. 


6,7CO 

800 

28,000 

3,000 

10,000 

2,500 

^7'333  34 

30,000 

iziooo 

8,250 
5,000 

10,000 
20,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 
1,000 

6,000 

130,000 

50,000 
150,000 

30,000 

So,239  55 


Total.     Dollars         ^A51)^35  69 

Circumftances  having  rendered  it  ncceflary  to  attend  to  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  fortification  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States,  a  confiderable  addition  mull  be  made  to  this  eilimate  for 
the  pre  fen  t  year. 


TOTAL    EXPENDITURE. 

Cn  the  firft  of  thefe  eftimates  relating  To  the  civil  lift,  or 
expenditure  for  the  fupport  of  government  during  the         > 
year  1794,  including  the  incidental  and  contingent  ex- 
pences of  the  fevcral  departments  and  offices  -  397,201     6 
Kk  2  On 
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Dols.  Ct3, 
On  the  fecond  relating  to  certain  deficiencies  in  former 
appropriations  for  the  fupport  of  government,  to  a  pro- 
vifion  in  aid  of  the  fund  heretofore  eftablifhed  for  the 
compenfation  of  certain  officers  of  the  courts,  jurors, 
witneiTes,  Sec.  to  the  maintenance  of  llght-houfes,  bea- 
cons, buoys  and  public  piers,  and  to  certain  other  pur- 
pofes  therein  fpecified —  -  -  147,689   78 

The  third  relating  to  the  department  of  war,  comprehend- 
ing the  probable  expenditure  of  that  department  for  the 
year  1794,  including  certain  extraordinaries  for  build- 
ings, repairs,  arms  and  military  ftores,  amounting  to 
202,783  dollars  and  34  cents,  and  a  fum  of  80,239  dol- 
lars and  55  cents,  for  penfions  to  invalids  -  1j457jS35  ^9 

Total  amount         2,002,741   53 

FINANCES.     ■       •  '         , 

The  funds,  out  of  which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the  fore- 
e-oin"?- purpofes,  are — ift.  The  fum  of  600,000  dollars  referved  annually 
for  the  fupport  of  government,  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  ton- 
rao^e,  by  the  afl  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  will  accrue  in  the  year  1794. — 2d.  The  furplus  of  revenue  and 
income  beyond  the  appropriations  heretofore  charged  thereupon,  to  the 
end  of  the  fame  year  1704.  The  ftatement  herewith  fubmitted,  (hews 
a  furplus  to  the  end  of  17931  of  2,534,212  dollars,  and  82  cents,  which 
it  is  believed  may  be  relied  upon. 

Statement  of  the  Rei'emie  of  the  United  States,  and  Appropr'mticris  charged 
thereon  to  the  end  of  the  jear  1793. 


REVENUE. 


Dols.     Cts. 


Frocceds  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  government  to  the  31ft  of  Dec. 
1 79 1  -  -  -  6,534,263  84 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diflilled  within  the  United 
States,  for  a  half  year,  ending  the  31ft  of  Dec.  1791, 
agreeable  to  accounts  fettled  at  the  treafurjr  -  141,849'  98 

Proceeds 
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Dols.     Cts. 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  1792,  agreeable  to 
accounts  fettled  at  the  trcafury  -  -  4>6 15,559 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1792,  agreeable  to  accounts  fettled 
at  the  Treafury  294,344  35,  to  which  add  the  dif- 
ference between  the  faid  furn,  and  the  amount  eftimated 
for  1792,  for  accounts  remaining  to  be  fettled  105,655 
dollars  and  65  cents  -  -  400,000 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of  fines 
penalties  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  1793,  eftimated  at 
nearly  the  fiime  as  for  the.  year  1792  -  4,617,510 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1793,  eftimated  at  the  fame  as  for 
the  year  1792  '      -  -  -  400,000 

Cafh  received  in  the  Treafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1791,  from  fines,   penalties  and   forfeitures,  and  for 

balances  -  -  -  ii>335  93 

Cafti  received  into  the  Treafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1792,  for  arms  and  accoutrements  fold,  fines  and  penal- 
ties, balance  of  accounts  fettled,  and  on  account  of  the 
dividend  declared  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to 

June  30,  1792  -  -  21,860  S-j 

Cafh  received  into  the  Treafury  during  the  year  1793,  on 
account  of  patents,  630  dollars  of  cents  and  half  cents 
coined  at  the  mint  1,154  3-100  dollars,  balances  due 
under  the  government  8,448,  58-100  dollars;  and  on 
account  of  dividends  declared  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  ift  of  July,  1792,  to  the  30th 
June,  1793,  38,500  dollars  :  -  48j732  61 

Eftimated  produft  of  the  dividend  to  be  declared  from 
the  ift  of  July  to  the  31ft  of  Dec.  1793,  beyond  the 
intereft  payable  to  the  bank  on  the  loan  of  two  millions        10,000 


ib,8oi,ii2  23 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

Dates  of  Arts.  Dols.     Cts. 

1789,  Aug.  20,  For  treaties  with  the  Indians              -  20,000 
Sept,  29.  For  the  fervice  of  the  year  1789  693,000 

1790,  Mar.  26,  For  the  fupport  of  government  for  the 

ysar  1790                   -                ~  754.658  99 

July 
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10. 


12. 


X790,    July  1.  For   intercourfe  with  foreign   nations, 
for  the  years  1790,  I79i>  and  1792 

For  fatisfying  the  claims  of  John  M<Cord 
July  22.  For  treaties  with  certain  Indian  tribes 
Aug.  4.  For  intereft  on  the  debts,  foreign  and 
doraeflic,    for   the  year    1791,    efti- 
mated  at 

For  ditto         ditto  1792 

For  ditto         ditto  1793 

For  the  eftablifhment  of  cutters 

For  finifhing  the  light-houfe  on  Port- 
land-head 

For  the  relief  of  difabled  foldiers  and 
feamen,  and  certain  other  perfons 

For  fundry  objefts 

For  the  reduftion  of  the  public  debt, 
being  furplus  of  revenue  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1790 
3791,  Feb.  II.  For  the  fupport  of  government  during 
the  year  1  791,  and  for  other  purpofes 
March  3.  For  a  recognition  of  the  treaty  with 
Morocco 

For  compenfations  to  the  officers  of  the 
judicial  courts,  jurors,  and  witneffes, 
and  for  other  purpofes ;  being  net  pro- 
ceeds of  fines,  penalties  and  forfei- 
tures to  the  end  of  the  year  1791 

For  railing  and  adding  another  regi- 
ment to  the  military  eftablifhment, 
and  for  making  farther  provifion^  for 
the  proteAion  of  the  frontiers 
Dec.  23.  For  the  fupport  of  government  foe  the 
year  1792 
1792,  April  2.  For  finifliing  the  light-houfe  on  Bald- 
head 

For  the  mint  eftablifliment 

For   compenfating  the  corporation    of 
truftees  of  the  public  grammar  fchooi 
and  academy  of  Wilmington 
2 


»3- 


Dols.    Cts, 

120,000 

^309 

7^ 

20,000 

2,060,861 

40 

2,849,194 

73 

2,849,194 

73 

10,000 

1,500 
548  57 

233>2i9  97 


1j374>6$6  40 
740,232  60 
20,000 


4»o55  33 


312,686 

20 

>059,222 

81 

4,000 

7,  0    00 

2.533 

64 

May 
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Dols.     Cts, 
May  2.  For  the  proteftion  of  the  frontiers,  and 

other  purpofes  -  673,500 

For  intereft  on  400,000  dollars  received 
on  account  of  a  loan  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  of  523,500  dol- 
lars, to  Dec.  31,  1793  -  28,75341 
S.  For  fundry  objefts                       -                      84,497  go 
For  compenfating  the  fervices  of  the 

Irrte  Col.  George  Gibfon  -  1,000 

For  an  advance  on  account  of  the  claim 

of  John  Brown  Cutting  -  2,000 

1793,   Feb.  9.  For  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations  for 

the  year  1793  -  -  40,000 

28.  For  the  fervice  of  the  year  1793  1^589,044  71 

For  intereft  on  a  loan  of  800, 000  dollars 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
to  31ft  Dec.  1793  -  18,333 

For  defraying  the  expence  of  clerks  of 
courts,  jurors  and  witneffes,  being  the 
net  proceeds  of  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1792  301   46 

March  2.  For  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  north 

weft  of  the  river  Ohio  -  100,000 

For  the  relief  of  Elijah  Eoft  wick  145  42 

For  defraying  certain  fpeciiic  demands  59''^7  4* 


14,266,899  4:^ 
Balance  being  the  eftimated  furplus  of 
revenue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1793, 
coUetiled  and  to  be  collected,  beyond 
the  appropriations  charged  thereon         2,534,212  82 


Dols.         16,801,112  23 

The  produd  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  for  the  preTent 
year,  is  ellimated,  according  to  the  afcertained  amount,  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  eftimate  is  juftified  by  the  abftraft  herewith  alfo  fubmitted, 
exhib'iting  the  produfl  for  the  two  firft  quarters  of  the  prefcnt  year,  as 
founded  on  retur.^.s  received  at  the  treafury,   being  2,568,  870  dollars 

and 
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and  22  cents.  The  produdl  for  the  two  remaining  quarters  is  not  com- 
puted as  high  as  that  of  the  two  firft,  becaufe  circumftances  and  informa- 
tion render  it  probable,  that  it  will  be  lefs,  and  that  the  drawbacks  pay- 
able within  the  laft,  will  be  more  confiderable  than  thofe  payable  within 
the  firft  half  year.  The  afcertained  produft  of  1792,  the  rates  of  duty 
being  the  fame,  is  deemed  the  fafeft  guide.  Some  favings  upon  the  him 
appropriated  for  different  puipofes  may  render  this  eftimated  furplus 
more  confiderable  than  is  ftated  ;  but  while  the  extent  of  thefe  favings 
cannot  be  deemed  very  g;eat,  their  amount  (thefe  purpofes  not  being 
yet  fully  fatisfied)  cannot  be  pronounced.  If  the  produdl  of  the  year 
1794,  (hould  equal  that  of  the  prefent  year,  the  fund  will  be  more  than 
fufficient  for  the  appropriation  propofed  to  be  charged  upon  it.  If  this 
cannot  entirely  be  counted  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  a  reliance  may  be  en- 
tertained of  its  proving  at  leaft  adequate. 


AhjiraB  oj  the  Nenv  Amount  of  Duties  on  Imports  and  1  otinags^  'which  have 
accrued  in  the  United  States  during  the  firjl  and  fecond  'garters  of  the 
Tear  1793. 


bTA'ii-S. 

\fl  ^r.  Ending 

3iy?           id  %.  tvuiing 

Total  iWtOW't. 

March  IJ')'^ 

■^ah  June. 

Dolls.              Cents. 

Dolls.                 Cents. 

Dolls.                Cents, 

N.  Hampfhire 

- 

26,393    26 

26,393    26 

Maflachufetts  ' 

7.823    52 

3-4 

340,621       5    3-4 

348,444   58    1-2 

Rhode  Uland 

1,665  5'i 

67,078   93 

68,744   45 

Conneclicut 

26,394  47 

70,507    64 

96,902    31 

Vermont 

- 

- 

- 

New  York 

122,419  49 

532,542  45 

654,961    94 

New  Jerfey 

9-4  31 

1,879     4 

2,803    35 

Pennfylvania 

^57'523  93 

586,000 

743^523  93 

Delaware 

1C9     7 

2,319  71 

2,448  7S 

Mary  kind 

49'5i^  54 

3-4 

161,987   28  3-4 

211,499    83     1-2 

Virginia 

40,993   15 

104,162  62   1-2 

H5j175  77   1-^ 

Kentucky 

- 

- 

- 

N.  Carolina 

=  -:'37^   75 

3-4 

16,696  03 

42,068  68  3-4 

S.  Carolina 

91,040   54 

106,5.17  64 

197, ,388   18 

Georgia 

27,923    23 

,2,367  67 

30,290  90 

551,721   54 

1-4 

2,019,124  44 

2,57°'845  98  1-4 

Dediia  N.Hamp. 

1^893  42 

1-2 

- 

- 

Vermont. 

- 

82  33 

i'975  75  1-22 

Not  amount 

,5,9,828   11 

3-42,019,042   II 

2,568,870  22  3-4 

But  there  is  a  provifion  alfo  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  intereft  on 
the  balances  found  by  the  commiflioncrs  for  fettling   accounts  between 

the 
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the  United  and  individual  States,  in  favour  of  certain  ftates.  The 
annual  fum  of  intercft  upon  thofe  balances,  is  128,978  dollars  and 
8  cents,  computed  according  to  the  proportions  by  which  intereft  is 
tidjulled  on  the  alTumcd  debt.  If  Congrefs  fliall  think  proper  to  make 
the  requifite  provifion  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  it 
\\  ill  be  neceflary  to  its  efficacy,  that  a  priority  be  fecured  to  it :  an 
objedl  which  will  require  attention  in  making  the  appropriations 
above  contemplated.  It  is  confidered,  that  there  will  be  Hill  no  ha- 
zard of  deficiency  ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  any,  it  would  feem  moft 
proper,  that  it  (hould  fall  on  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fcrvice> 
to  be  fuppiied,  till  further  provifion  can  be  made,  by  a  loan, 

A  provifion  for  paying,  during  the  year  1794,  intereft  on  fuch  part 
of  the  domeftic  debt,  as  mav  remain  unfubfcribed,  will  come  under  a 
like  confideration. 

It  appears  proper,  likewife,  to  notice,  that  no  provifion  has  yet 
been  made,  for  paying  the  yearly  intereft,  on  the  two  million  loan 
had  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  bank  has  hitherto  dif- 
counted  the  amount  of  that  intereft  out  of  its  dividends  on  the  ftock 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  for  want  of  an  approbation  the 
bufinefs  cannot  receive  a  regular  adjuftment  at  the  treafury.  An  ap- 
propriation of  fo  much  of  the  dividends  as  may  be  neceflary  towards 
the  payment  of  the  intereft  v.'ill  obviate  the  difficulty. — The  fecond 
inftalment  of  that  loan  has  been  comprifed  in  the  foregoing  view  ; 
becaufe  it  is  imagined  that  Congrefs  may  judge  it  expedient  to  pro- 
vide for  its  payment  out  of  the  foreign  fund,  as  they  did  with  regard 
to  the  firft  inftalment.  The  ftatement  herewith  aifo  communicated, 
exhibits  the  prefent  fituation  of  that  fund,  ihewing  a  balance  unex- 
pended of  five  hundred  and  feventy-feven  thoufand,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  dollars,  and  fifty-fix  cents,  liable  to  the  obfcrvation  at  the 
bottom  thereof,  '    .  _ 

State  of  Monies  transferred  to  the  United  States,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  ForeJg7i   Loans, 

To  this  fum  paid  to  France  for  the  ufe  of  St.  Dr, 

Domingo       -  -  -  -  Dols.  726,020 

Payment  to  France  of  3  millions  of  livres,  pur- 

fuant  to  an  agreement  with  M.  Tcrnaat  -  544,5'0O 
Ditto  for  mifcellancous    purpofes    paid    to    M. 

Tenant  _  -  -  -  .  49,400 
Inftalment  dr.e  to   France,   September  3d,   I793» 

1,500,000  livrei                       -              -              .  272,250 

No.  V.                             LI  laftaUncnt 
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Inftalment  due  to  France  November  5th,   i793> 

1,000,000  livres. 
On  which  there  has  been  paid     Dols.     178,879  35 
Balance  to  be  paid  -  -  2,620  65 


Payment  made  to  foreign  of- 
ficers       .  -  -     Dols.      66,o8g  77 
Refervcd  to  be  paid               -  125,227   13 


181,500 


191,316  9» 
This    fum  expended   in  pur- 
chafes   of  the  public  debt, 
viz. 

1793,  Feb.       J^.i  Dols.       50,000 

Ditto   19,  234,901   89 

'■'  Sept.     2j     .>■;;    .  5,000 

Inftalment  to  the   bank  of  the  United  States        ,.  j  ,    .,       200,000 
Balance  fubjeft  to  further  difpofition  577,284  56 

By  this  fum  drawn  by  the  treafurer  on  the  commifTioners  in  Amfter^ 

cv. 

Florins  5,649,621      8 — 2,-305,769   13 

From  which    dcduifl  ■•.-.,      ■    -  .  ,;.-      .;   :.      .    .  ;  •  •. 

the  amount  of  bills  ■;.'•!■:.••■■. 

fold  to  the  bank  of  .    -    ,    .^  I-                  ;        .  ; 

the  United  States,-     - .;  ,/.  ,     ;■      . 

afterwards  furren-  '              .       ,      ' 

dered  495,000      —    200,000 


5,154,621   2-8        • 1,105,769  15 

Bv  this  fum  applied  in  Europe  to  the  payment  of 

intcreft,    for  which  provifion   was  made  out   of 

domeftic  funds,  and  thereby  virtually  drawn  to 

the  United  States,  viz. 
Intcreft  from  the  ift 

of  Feb.   1791,  to 
-     the    lil    of    Dec. 

X793,  paid  and  to 

be 
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be  paid,  Florins  2,940,790  13 
From  which  deduft 
this  Turn  remitted 
Irom  hence  53^*5^5     4 


Florins  2,404,225     9*at  36  4-1  f  971,404,  22 


.  •-,       '  ^  ^  Dols,     3,077,173,  3S 

But  in  judging  of  the  expediency  of  making  the  provifion  intimated, 
H  is  neceffary  to  take  into  confideration,  that  on  the  firft  of  June  1794* 
,a  fecond  inftalment  of  1,000,000  of  florins,  of  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
debt,  became  payable ;  for  which,  by  the  laft  advices,  it  appeared 
problematical,  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  whether 
provifion  could  be  made  by  a  further  loan.  This  circumllance  is  an 
obftacle  to  the  immediate  application  of  the  rcfidue  of  the  foreign 
fund  according  to  its  deftination — that  being  the  only  rcfource  yet 
provided,  out  of  which  the  inftalment  of  the  Dutch  debt  can  be  paid, 
if  a  farther  loan  cannot  be  procured  in  time.  More  decifive  informa- 
tion on  the  point  may  every  day  be  expefted. 

In  the  mean  time,  no  inconvenience  can  enfuc  from  applying  a  por- 
tion of  that  refidue  to  the  payment  of  the  inftalment  of  the  two  mil,. 
lion  loan — the  degree  in  which  it  will  intrench  upon  the  means  in 
pofTeflion  for  fatisfying  theenfuing  inftalment  of  the  Dutch  debt,  being 
eafily  fufceptible  of  a  fubftitute.  And  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
providing  one,  if  a  loan  (bould  not  be  obtained. 

By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  bank,  the  intereft  of  the  firft  in^ 
ftalment  ccafed  the  laft  of  December  1792,  though  the  payment  could 
not  legally  be  confummated  till  July  following, 

A  provifion  for  payment  on  the  fecond  inftalment  at  the  end  of  the 
prcfent  year  will  continue  this  dcfirable  courfe,  and  work  a  public 
faving  ;  though,  owing  to  the  long  credits  given  for  the  duties,  an- 
ticipations of  their  proceeds,  by  temporary  loans,  may  be  neceffary  to 
the  being  prepared  for  the  exigences  of  the  current  fervice, 

Thus  the  prefent  eligible  fituation  of  the  United  States,  compared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Europe  at  large,  as  it  refpefts  taxes  or 
contributions,  for  the  payment  of  all  public  charges,  appears  n^a- 
nifeft. 

*  The  prccife  account  of  fums  thus  paid  for  intcrcfl,  cannot  be  definitively  pro- 
nounced till  the  completion  of  the  fcttlemcnt  of  foreign  accounts,  now  going  on  at  the 
trckfuf)', 

'         •  tl  i  In 
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In  the  United  States,  the  average  proportion  of  his  earnings,  which 
each  citizen  pays  per  annum,  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil,  military, 
and  naval  eftablifhments,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  the  intereft  of  the 
public  debts  of  his  countrv,  &-C.  is  about  one  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  taxes  of  thefe  ol-)jeAs,  on  an  average,  amount  to 
above  two  guineas  per  annum  to  each  perfon.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
in  the  United  States  they  enjoy  the  bleiTmgs  of  a  free  government 
and  mild  laws,  of  perfonal  liberty,  and  proteiftion  of  property,  for 
nearly  one  tenth  part  of  the  fum  which  is  paid  in  England  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  fimilar  benefits,  too  generally  without  the  attainment  of  them. 
The  American  citizen  lilcewife  has  the  profpeft  of  the  taxes,  which  he 
pays,  fmall  as  they  are,  being  Icifened,  while  the  fubje-ils  of  all  the  old 
European  governments  can  have  no  expetlation  but  of  their  burdens  be- 
ing increafcd. 

SOCIETY    OF    THE    CINCIiMN ATI. 

This  fociety,  inftituted  immediately  on  the  clofe  of  the  war,  in 
1783,  has  made  fo  much  noife  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has 
derived  fuch  dignity  and  importance  from  the  characters  who  compofc 
it,  that  it  is  thought  proper  to  infert  the  inftitution  at  large,  for  the 
information  of  the  uninformed,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  refpec- 
table  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  wil"h  to  have  their  friendly  and 
charitable  intentions  fully  underftood  by  all  clafles  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

It  originated  with  General  Knox,  who,  with  the  good  intention  of 
reconciling  the  minds  of  his  military  brethren  to  the  private  life  on 
which  they  were  foon  to  enter,  projcfted  the  plan.  Knox  imparted 
his  propofals  to  certain  officers.  They  were  afterward  communicated 
to  the  feveral  regiments  of  the  refpeilive  lines,  and  an  officer  from  each 
v/as  appointed,  who,  with  the  generals,  fliould  take  the  fame  into  con- 
fideration  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  loth  of  May,  at  which  Barort 
Stuben,  the  fenior  officer  prcfent,  prefided.  At  their  next  meeting  on 
the  13th,  the  plan,  having  been  revifed,  was  accepted.  The  fubftance 
of  it  was — «  The  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  affiaciate,  conftitute,  and  combine  ^hcmfelves,  into 
one  Sociefj  of  Friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they  fliall  endure,  or  any 
OF  THEIR  ELDEST  MALE  POSTERITY  ;  and  in   failurc  thereof,  the 

COLLATERAL  BRANCHES,  WHO  MAX  BE  JUDGED  WORTHY  OF  BE- 
COMING ITS  SUPPORTERS  AND  MEMBERS. — The  officers  of  thc  Ame- 
rican army,  having  generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  of  America, 
poflcfs  high   veneration  for   thc  character  of  thai   illuflrious  Roman, 
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Lucius  Qitintius  Cincinnatus,  and  being  refolved  to  follow  his 
example,  by  returning  to  their  citizenfhip,  they  think  they  may  with 
propriety  denominate  themfelves  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The 
following  principles  fhall  be  immutable — an  incefiant  attention  to  pre- 
ferve  inviolate  the  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature,  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  bled — An  unalterable  determination  to 
promote  and  cherifli  between  the  refpeftive  ftates,  union  and  national 
honour — To  render  permanent,  cordial  affeftion,  and  the  fpirit  of 
brotherly  kindnefs  among  the  officers — and  to  extend  ads  of  benefi- 
cence toward  thofe  officers  and  their  families,  who  may  unfortunately 
be  under  the  neceffity  of  receiving  it.  The  general  focicty  will,  for 
the  fake  of  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  ftate  focieties ; 
and  thofe  again  into  fach  diftrids  as  fliall  be  direfted  by  the  ftate  fo- 
cieties. The  ftate  focieties  ftiall  meet  on  the  fourth  of  July  annually, 
and  the  general  fociety  on  the  firft  Monday  in  May  annually,  (o  long 
as  thev  Ihall  deem  it  neceftary,  and  afterward  at  leaft  once  in  every 
three  years.  The  ftate  focieties  are  to  have  a  prefident,  vicc-prcfident, 
fecretarv,  trcafurer,  and  afiiftant-treafurer.  Tlie  meeting  of  the  ge- 
neral fociety  ftiall  confift  of  its  officers,  and  a  reprefcntation  from  each 
ftate  fociety,  in  number  not  exceeding  five,  whofc  expences  ihall  be 
borne  by  their  refpeclive  ftate  focieties.  In  the  general  meeting,  the 
prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary,  affiftant-fecretary,  trcafurer,  and 
affiftant-treafurers-general,  ftiall  be  chofen  to  ferve  until  the  next 
meeting.  Thofe  officers  who  are  foreigners,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
members  in  the  focieties  of  any  of  the  ftates  in  which  they  may  happen 
to  be.  As  there  are  and  will  at  all  times  be  men  in  the  refpedive 
fiates  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  patriotifm,  whofe  views  may  be 
directed  to  the  fame  laudable  objects  with  thofe  of  the  Cincinnati,  it 
(hall  be  a  rule  to  admit  fuch  charafters,  as  honorary  members  of  the 
focie,t3-  for  their  own  lives  only  :  provided  that  the  number  of  the  ho- 
norary members  do  not  exceed  a  ratio  of  one  to  four  of  the  officers 
and  their  defcendants.  The  focietv  (hall  have  an  crdery  by  which  its 
members  fliP.ll  be  known  and  diftinguiftied,  which  ftiall  be  a  medal  of 
gold,  of  a  proper  ftze  to  receive  the  propofed  emblems,  and  to  be  fuf- 
pended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with  white, 
defcriptive  of  the  union  of  America  and  France." 

The  fociety  at  the  faid  meeting  direded,  that  the  prefident-general 
fhould  tranfmit,  as  foon  as  might  be,  to  each  of  the  following  cha- 
radlers,  a  medal  containing  the  order  of  the  fociety,  viz,  the  cheva- 
lier de  la  Luzerne,  the  Sieur  Gerard,  the  count  d'Eftaing,  the  count 
de  Graflcj  the  count  de  Barroi,  the  chevalier  d'Eitouches,  the  count 
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<ie  Rocliambeau,  and  the  generals  and  colonels  in  the  army;  and" 
fhould  acquaint  them,  that  «<  the  fociety  do  themfelves  the  honor  to 
confider  them  as  members."  They  alfo  refolved,  that  the  members 
of  the  feveral  ftate  focieties  fhould  affemble  as  foon  as  might  be  for 
the  choice  of  their  officers ;  "  that  general  Heath,  baron  Steuben,  and 
general  Knox,  be  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  commander  in  chief, 
with  a  copy  of  the  inftitution,  and  requeft  him  to  honor  the  fociety 
by  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it."  They  likevvife  defired  gene- 
ral Heath,  to  tranfmit  copies  of  the  inftitution  with  the  proceedings 
thereon,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fouthern  army,  the  fenior 
officer  in  each  ftate,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Georgia  inclufive,  and  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Rhode  Illand  line,  requefting  them  to  take 
fuch  meafures  as  may  appear  to  them  neceflary  for  expediting  the  efta» 
blifliment  of  their  ftate  focieties.  Circular  letters  were  accordingly 
written;  and  the  plan  of  the  Cincinnati  carried  into  execution,  with- 
out the  leaft  oppofition  being  given  to  it  by  any  one  ftate,  or  body 
of  men  in  any. 

A  pamphlet  was  at  length  publiftied,  figned  Cassi  us,  dated  Charles- 
ton, Odlober  10,  1783,  entitled,  Confiderations  on  the  Societv  or 
order  of  Cincinnati :  with  this  motto,  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion."  It  v/as  thought  to  have  been  written  by  yEdanus  Burke,  Efq. 
one  of  the  chief  juftices  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  is  well  executed.  The 
author  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati  erefled  two  diftincl 
orders  among  the  Americans — ift,  A  race  of  hereditary  nobles, 
founded  on  the  military,  together  v/ith  the  powerful  families,  and 
firft-rate  leading  men  in  the  ftate,  whofe  view  it  would  ever  be,  to 
rule :  and  2dly,  The  people  or  plebeians,  whofe  only  view  was,  not  to 
be  oppreffed  ;  but  whofe  fate  it  would  be  to  fuffer  oppreffion  under  the 
inftitution.  Remarking  upon  the  reafon  for  the  members  being  called 
the  Ciriciiniatiy  he  exclaims — <'  As  they  were  taken  from  the  citizens, 
why  in  the  name  of  God  not  be  contented  to  return  to  citizenftiip, 
without  ufurping  an  hereditary  order  ?  or  with  what  propriety  can 
they  denominate  themfelves  from  Cincinnatus,  with  an  ambition  fo 
rank  as  to  aim  at  nothing  lefs,  than  Otium  aim  Dignitate,  retirement 
and  a  peerage  ?  Did  that  virtuous  Roman,  having  fubdued  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  and  returned  home  to  tend  his  vineyards  and 
plant  his  cabbages,  confer  an  hereditary  order  of  peerage  on  himfclf 
and  his  fellow  foldiers  ?  I  anfwer.  No  ;  it  was  more  than  he  dared  to 
do.  When  near  the  end  he  fliys, — With  regard  to  myfelf,  I  will  be 
candid  to  own,  that  although  I  am  morally  certain  the  inftitutior; 
will  entail  npon  us  the  evils  I  have  mentioned ;  yet  I  have  not   the 

moft 
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mod  diftant  idea,  that  it  will  come  to  a  diflblution.  The  firft  clafs,  or 
leading  gentry  in  the  ftate  [of  South  Carolina],  and  who  will  alwavs 
hold  the  government,  will  find  their  intereft  in  fupporting  a  diftinc- 
tion  that  will  gratify  their  ambition,  by  removing  them  far  above 
their  fellow  citizens.  The  middling  order  of  our  gentr\-,  and  fubftan- 
tial  landholders,  may  fee  its  tendency;  but  they  can  take  no  ftep  to 
oppofe  it,  having  little  to  do  with  government.  And  the  lower  clafs, 
with  the  city  populace,  will  never  reafon  on  it  till  they  feel  the 
fmart,  and  then  they  will  have  neither  the  power  nor  capacity  for  a 
reformation." 

The  alarm  became  general,  the  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  new  repub- 
lics, fufpedled  danger  from  the  union  of  the  leaders  of  their  late  army, 
and  efpecially  from  a  part  of  the  inftitution  which  held  out  to  their 
pofterity  the  honour  of  being  admitted  members  of  the  fame  fociety. 
To  obviate  all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  fear,  the  general  meeting  of  the 
fociety  recommended  an  alteration  of  their  inftitution  to  the  ftate  fo- 
cieties,  which  has  been  adopted.  By  this  recommendation  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  expunge  every  thing  that  was  hereditary,  and  to 
retain  little  elfe  than  their  original  name,  and  a  focial  charitable  in- 
ftitution for  perpetuating  their  perfonal  friendftiip,  and  relieving  the 
wants  of  their  indigent  brethren. 

The  Institution  of  the  '^oc\z-x\,  as  altered  and  amended  at  their firjl 
General  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  May,  1784. 

•  IT  having  pleafed  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univerfe  to  give 
fuccefs  to  the  arms  of  our  country,  and  to  eftablifh  the  United  ftatcs 
free  and  independent :  Therefore,  gratefully  to  commemorate  this 
event — to  inculcate  to  the  lateft  ages  the  duty  of  laving  down  in 
peace,  arms  afl"umed  for  public  defence,  by  forming  an  inftitution 
which  recognizes  that  moft  important  principle — to  continue  the  mu- 
tual friendftiips  which  commenced  under  the  prefl"ure  of  common  dan- 
ger, and  to  efFeftuafe  the  afts  of  beneficence,  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of 
brotherly  kindnefs,  towards  thofe  officers  and  their  families,  who  un- 
fortunately may  be  under  the  neceffity  of  receiving  them  ;  the  officers 
of  the  American  army  do  hereby  conftitute  themfclves  into  A  fociety 
of  friends :  and,  pofleffing  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  charafter  of 
that  illuftrious  Roman,  Lucius  ^intius  Cincinnatus,  denominate  them- 
fclves  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Sect.  I.  *  The  perfons  who  conftitute  this  fociety,  are  all  the 
commiffioned  and  brevet  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  ferved  three  years,  and  who  left  the  fervice  with 
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reputation;  all  officers  who  were  in  aftual  fervice  at  the  conclufion  of' 
the  war;  all  the  principle  ftaff-officers  of  the  continental  army;  and 
the  officers  who  have  been  deranged  by  the  feveral  refolutions  of 
Congrefs,    upon  the  diiferent  reforms  of  the  army. 

Sect.  II.  *  There  arealfo  admitted  Into  this  fociety,  the  late  and 
prefent  minlftcrs  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  to  the  United  States; 
all  the  generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  and  legions  of  the  land 
forces;  all  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colonels> 
who  have  co-operated  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  their 
exertions  for  liberty;  and  fuch  other  pcrfons  as  ha\e  been  admitted 
by  the  refpeclive  ftate-meetings. 

Sect.  III.  *  The  fociety  (hall  have  a  prcfident,  vice-prefident,  fe- 
cretary,  and  afliftant  fecretary. 

Sect.  IV.  *  There  fhall  be  a  meeting  of  the  fociety,  at  leaft  once 
in  three  years,  on  the  firll  Monday  in  Ma}^,  at  fuch  place  as  the  pre- 
fident  fhall  appoint. 

«  The  faid  meeting  fhall  confifl:  of  the  aforefaid  officers,  whofe  ex- 
pences  fhall  be  equally  born  by  the  ftate  funds,  and  a  reprefentation 
from  each  flate. 

•  ThebuHnefs  of  this  general  meeting  fliall  be — to  regulate  the  dif- 
tribution  offurplus  funds;  to  appoint  officers  for  the  enfuing  term — 
and  to  conform  the  bye-lavvs  of  Rate  meetings  to  the  general  objefts  of 
the  inftitution. 

Sect.  V.  <  The  fociety  ihall  be  divided  into  flate-meetings :  each 
meeting  (hall  have  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary  and  treafurer, 
refpeftively  to  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  votes  annually. 

Sect.  VI.  <  The  ftate  meetings  flr.ill  be  on  the  anntNcrfiry  of  in- 
dependence. They  fliall  concert  fuch  meafurc;.  as  may  conduce  to  the 
benevolent  purpofes  of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  feveral  ftate-meetings 
fhall,  at  fuitable  periods,  make  application  to  their  refpetlive  legilla- 
tures  for  grants  of  charters. 

Sect.  VII.  *  Any  member  removing  from  one  ftate  to  another* 
Is  to  be  confidered,  in  all  refpefts,  as  belonging  to  the  meeting  of  the 
ftate  in  which  he  fhall  aftually  refide. 

Sect.  VIII.  *  The  ftate-meeting  ftiall  judge  of  the  qualificatloa 
of  its  members,  admonifti,  and,  if  neceiTar) ,  expel  any  one  who  may 
conduft  himfclf  unworthily. 

Sec  i-.  IX.  '  The  fecretary  of  each  ftatc-mcetlng  fliall  rcgifter  the 
names  of  the  members  refident  in  each  ftate,  and  tranfmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  fecretary  of  the  fociety. 

Sect.  X.     <  In   order  to  form  funds  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate 
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members,  their  widows  and  orphans,   each  officer  fliall  deliver  to  the 
treafiircr  of  the  ftate-meeting,  one  month's  pay. 

Sect.  XI.  «  No  donation  Ihall  be  received  but  from  the  citizens 
cf  the  United  Stales. 

Sect.  XII.  *  The  funds  of  each  ftate-meetlng  (hall  be  loaned  to 
the  ftate,  by  permiffion  of  the  legiflature,  and  the  intereft  only,  an- 
nually be  applied  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fociety ;  and  if,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  difficulties  fliould  occur  in  executing  the  intentions  of 
this  fociety,  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  ftates  fhall  be  entitled  to 
rnake  fuch  equitable  difpofition  as  may  be  moft  correfpondent  with 
the  original  defign  of  the  conflltution. 

Sect.  XIII,  '  The  fubjesfls  of  his  moft  Chriflian  majefty,  mcm» 
bers  of  this  fociety,  may  hold  meetings  at  their  pleafure,  and  form 
regulations  for  their  police,  conformable  to  the  objcds  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  their  government. 

Sect.  XIV,  «  The  fociety  {hall  have  an  order;  which  (hall  be  an 
eagle  of  gold,  fufpended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  white» 
defcriptiveof  the  union  of  America  and  France,  bearing  on  its  breaft  the 
emblems  defcribed,  as  follows. 

*  The  principal  figure  to  be  Cincinnatus,  three  fenators  prefcnt« 
ing  him  with  a  fword  and  other  military  enfigns :  On  a  field  in  the  back 
ground  his  wife  (landing  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough, 
and  other  inftruraents  of  hufbandry.  Round  the  whole,  o^Kia  rc/huit 
/ervare  rempiiblicam.  On  the  reverfe,  the  fun  rifing,  a  city  with  open 
gates,  and  veffels  entering  the  port ;  Fame  crowning  Cincinnatus  with 
a  wreath,  infcribed,  'virtutis  prcemium.  Below,  hands  joining,  fupport- 
ing  a  heart,  with  the  motto,  efio  perpetua.  Round  the  whole,  Sodetei 
Cincimiatorum,  injlituta  A,  D,  1783, 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  three  important  objects  of  attention  in  the  United  States  jrre 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufaftures.  The  richnefs  of  the  foil, 
which  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  hufbandman ;  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  which  admits  of  fteady  labour;  the  cheapnefi  of  land,  which 
tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  native  home,  lead  us  to  confider  agri- 
culture as  the  prefent  great  leading  intereft  of  that  countr}-.  This  fuf 
nlfnes  outward  cargoes,  not  only  for  all  their  own  n.ips,  but  for  thofo 
alfo  which  foreign  nations  fend  to  their  ports  ;  or  in  other  words,  it 
pays  for  all  their  importations  ;  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  the  clothing 
g[  the  inhabitants,  a^^  food  for  ihem  and  their  cattle,  V.'iiat  is  con* 
Vtf't,  I.  Mia  fumc4 
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fumed  at  hotjie,  including  the  materials,   for  manufafturing,  is  foar  or 
five  times  the  value  of  what  is  exported. 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agricalture,  is  at  leaft  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States ;  fome  fay  more.  It  fol- 
lows of  courfe  that  they  form  the  body  of  the  militia,  who  are  thebul- 
V'ark  of  the  nation,*  The  value  of  their  property  occupied  by  agricul- 
ture, is  many  times  greater  than  the  propert)'  employed  in  every  other 
way.  The  fettlement  of  waile  lands,  the  fubdivifion  of  farms,  and  the 
numerous  improvements  in  hofbandry,  annually  increafe  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  t!ie  aL^ricultural  intereft.  The  refources  they  derive  from  it, 
are  at  all  times  certain  and  indlfpenfably  neccffary  :  befides,  the  rural 
life  promotes  health,  by  its  aftive  nacure;  and  morality,  by  keeping 
the  people  from  tiie  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  populous  towns.  In  lliortt 
agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  their  commerce,  and  the  parent  of  manufac- 
tures. 

COMMERCE. 

The  vaft  extent  of  fea-coaft,  which  fpreads  before  the  confederated 
.flates;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fea-port  towns  they  pof- 
fefs ;  the  numerous  creeks  and  immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coaft  j 
afid  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,^  which  peninfulate  the  whole  country; 
added  to  its  agricultural  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this  part  of 
America  fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Their  commerce,  including 
their  exports,  imports,  (hipping,  manufaClures>  and  fifheries,  may 
properly  be  confidered  as  forming  one  intereft.  This  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  great  objeft,  and  the  moll  important  inteieft  of  the  Ne\r 
England  States- 

Since  commerce  kis  ever  been  confidered  as  the  handmaid  of  agri- 
culture, particularly  in  America,  where  the  agricultural  intcrefi:  {o 
greatly  predominates  j  and  fmce  neither  can  flourilb  without  the  other, 
policy  and  intereft  point  out  the  necefllty  of  fuch  a  fyftem  o-f  commer- 
,cial  and  agricultural  regulations,  as  will  originate  and  efieftually  pre- 
ferve  a  proper  connection  and  balance  between  them. 

The  confuniption  of  M\,  oil,  uliale-bonc,  and  other  articles  ob- 
tained through  the  tilherics,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  con- 
venient for  navigation,  has  bccoir.e  nnicli  greater  than  is  generally 
Aippofcd.  Ic  \.>  computed  thiit  no  Kl's  tiian  live  thoufand  barrels  of 
mackarcl,  fahnon,  and  pickled  codtilh,  are  tended  annually  in  the  city 
of  Philadcljiliia  :  add  to  them  the  dried  lilh,  oil,  fpermac-eti  candles, 
whale-bone,  ti->.'.  and  it  v.ill  hr  found  tliat  a  little  fiect  of  iloops  and 
.fchooncrs  arc  employed  in  the  bufmefs. 

The 
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The  deniand  for  the  forementioned  articles  is  proportionably  great 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Union,  efpecially  in  Bofton  and  the  large 
commercial  towns  tiiat  lie  along  the  coaft  north-eaftvvard,  which  enter 
largely  into  the  fifliing  trade,  and  the  velFels  employed  in  tranfport- 
ing  them  proportionably  numerous.  The  incrcaie  ot  thei<r  towns  and 
manulaiturcs  will  increafe  the  demand  for  thefe  articles,  and  of  coiirfe 
the  number  of  coaiting  vellels.  In  the  preient  ftate  of  their  naviga- 
tion, they  can  be  in  no  doubt  of  procuring  thefe  lupplies  by  means 
of  their  own  vellels.  This  will  atibrd  encouragement  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  fliip-building,  and  increafe  the  number  of  their  feamen,  who 
muft  hereafter  form  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. Add  to  thefe,  their  profpe6ts  from  the  fur  trade  of  Canada ; 
the  vaft  fettlements  which  are  making  at  Pittfljurg,  Genefle,  and  in 
other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada  ;  the  advantages  of  their 
inland  navigation,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  northern  branches  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Potomack,  the  Sufquehannah,  and  the  Hudion,  with 
many  other  circumftances  depending  not  only  on  the  iitnation,  but 
likewife  on  the  climate,  proximity,  &:c,  muft,  in  a  few  years,  put 
a  large  fliare  of  this  trade  into  their  hands,  and  procvire  them,  at 
leaft,  a  proportionable  fhare  of  the  large  profits  thence  arifmg,  which 
Canada,  fince  the  year  1763,  has  enjoyed  almoft  exclufively.  Thefe 
advantages,  however,  are  ftill  but  in  profpeft;  and  mufi:  remain  fo  until 
the  Britifli,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  ftiall  have  evacuated  the 
forts  at  Niagara,  the  large  fettlements  of  the  Heights,  that  of  Michilil- 
makinak,  &:c.  And  although  the  Britifli,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
enjoy  with  the  Americans  the  portages  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
yet,  fliould  a  difpute  arife,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the  former  to 
conteftit;  for  the  northern  and  north-eaftern  parts  of  the  continent,  in- 
cluded in  the  Britifli  limits,  are  much  colder,  more  mountainous  and 
poorer  than  the  United  States,  and  have  no  rivers,  but  fuch  as  are  full 
of  rapids  and  falls;  confequently^  this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the 
Canadians  with  the  lame  fac  1  lity  nor  advantage  as  by  the  Americans.  Still 
England  will  have  left  the  exclufive  right  to  the  communication  from 
Montreal  with  the  High-lands,  through  the  large  river  of  the  Ottawas, 
which  flows  into  the  nver  St.  Lawrence  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains, nine  miles  from  that  city ;  but  its  rapids  and  falls  render  this  way, 
if  not  imprafticab  e,  at  leaft  always  very  expenfive  and  precarious. 

The  quantity  of  furs,  deer  and  elk  fliins,  annually  imported  from 
the  northern  parts  of  America  to  England,  is  prodigious.  In  1784, 
the  amount  of  fales  for  furs  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty- 
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five  thoufand  pounds.  It  has  not  equalled  this  fum  every  year  fince, 
but  has  felclom  varied  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  thoufand  pounda, 
and  this  often  on  the  favourable  fide.  When  we  confider  the  num- 
ber of  animals  deitroyed  to  furnifh  fuch  extenfive  products,  the  mind 
feels  itfelf  loit  in  contemplating  the  vaft  trad  of  country  that  could  af- 
ford an  habitation  for  them. 

The  following  is  a  flatement  of  the  number  of  furs,  &c.  expofed 
to  fale  at  the  New-York  coffee-houle,  in  London,  in  theprefent  yeai", 
1794,  by  the  regular  brokers  : 

aogjSgz  racoon  10,090  wolf  304,130  deer 

35,(574  bear  iS,930  fox  ijo8<,  elk 

34,300  martin  780  wolverin  6,890  feals 

^45,830  beaver  31,370  mufquafli  983  lamb 

29,845  otter  „  ^  Q  r  rabbit  and      4,820  fquirrel 

5,840  oppollum  ''''^    1  white  hare       8,300  fiflier 

13,220  cat  20,785  kidd  22,600  coney, 

57,580  mink 

To  thefe  mufl  be  added  a  fmal!  quantity  of  furs,  and  deer  not  yet 
fold  ;  thofe  fold  ia  private  trade,  and  a  quantity  fold  public  by  ano- 
ther hand,  amounting  to  more  than  lix  thoufand  pounds.  In  this 
enumeration,  the  quantity  imported  by  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company 
is  not  noticed.  The  chief  of  thefe  furs  are  paid  for  in  Englifli  ma- 
inifaftures. — Not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  them,  beaver,  rabbit, 
and  deer  fkins  excepted,  if  fo  much,  are  done  any  thing  more  to  in 
Fngland,  than  beat,  foited,  and  re-packed;  a  great  portion  are  re- 
fliipped  to  Germany,  and  difperfed  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  France,  See.  fome  are  fliipped  from  London  direft  for  France, 
and  fome  to  R.uiria,  China,  &c.  at  immenfe  profits. 

This  valuable  trade,  which  is  carried  on  through  Quebec,  will  a 
great  part  of  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  as  foon  as  the  for- 
tifications, which  the  Britifli  polfefs  in  their  northern  territories,  fliall 
be  icftored.  To  this  confideration,  rather  than  to  the  pretended 
compalfion  for  the  Royalifts,  may  be  attributed  the  delay  of  that  ref- 
,titution.  The  period  when  this  rcftitution  W7{/?  be  made,  is  however 
arrived  :  a  period  which  the  Britifli  government  have  long  anticipated 
with  forrow.  Such  are  fome  of  the  commercial  refources  and  prof- 
pcds  of  tlic  United  States. 

But  for  various  reafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  fa 
liberally  given  the  Americans,  have  never,  till  fince  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  prefetit  government,  been  properly  improved.  Before  the  re- 
volution, Great-Britain  claimed  an  exclufive  right  to  the  trade  of  her 
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J^n\erican  colonies.  This  right,  which  fhe  inflexibly  maintained,  ena- 
tled  her  to  tix  her  own  price,  as  well  on  the  articles  which  flie  pur- 
chafed  from  them,  as  upon  thofe  of  her  own  manufaflufcs  exported 
for  their  confumption.  The  carrying  trade,  too,  was  prefcrved  almoft 
exclufively  in  her  <?wn  hands,  which  afforded  a  temptation  to  the  car. 
riers,  that  was  often  too  powerful  to  be  withftood*  to  exaft  exorbitant 
commiffions  and  freights.  Although  we  will  not  even  hazard  a  con- 
jeflure  how  much  Great  Britain  enriched  herfelf  by  this  exclufive  trade 
with  her  colonies,  yet  this  wc  may  fay,  that  by  denying  them  the  pri- 
vilege ot  carrying  their  own  produce  to  foreign  markets,  {he  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing,  In  their  full  extent,  the  advan- 
tages for  trad^i  which  nature  has  given  them. 

The  late  vvar,  which  brought  about  the  feparation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain) threw  the  commercial  affairs  of  America  into  great  confufion. 
The  powers  of  the  old  confederation  were  unequal  to  the  compleat  exe- 
cution of  any  meafures,  calculated  efFeftually  to  recover  them  from  their 
deranged  fituation.  Through  want  of  power  in  the  old  Congrefs  to 
colleifl  a  revenue  for  the  difcharge  of  their  foreign  and  domeftic  debt, 
their  credit  was  dcftroyed,  and  trade  of  confequence  greatly  embar- 
rafTed*  Each  State,  in  her  defultory  regulations  ot  trade,  regarded  her 
own  interefl,  while  that  of  the  union  was  neglefled.  And  fo  different 
vere  the  interefts  of  the  feveral  States,  that  their  laws  refpeiTting  trade 
often  clalhed  with  each  other,  and  were  producllve  of  unhappy  confe- 
quences.  The  large  commercial  States  had  it  in  their  power  to  opprcfs 
their  neighbours;  •dnd  in  fome  inftances  this  power  was  direftly  or 
indiredly  exercifed.  Thefe  impolitic  and  unjulHfiable  regulations, 
formed  on  the  impreifion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no 
Uniform  or  permanent  principles,  e>:cited  unhappy  jealoufies  between 
the  clafhing  States,  and  occafioned  frequent  ftagnations  in  their  trade, 
and  in  fome  inftances,  a  fecrecy  in  their  commercial  policy.  But  the 
wife  meafures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congrefs,  under  the  pre- 
fent  efficient  government  of  the  UBited  States,  have  extricated  them 
almofl  entirely  from  thefe  embarrafTments,  and  put  a  new  and  pleaf- 
ing  face  upon  their  public  affairs.  Inverted  with  the  adequate  powers, 
Congrefs  have  formed  a  fyflem  of  commercial  regulations,  which 
enable  them  to  me&t  the  oppofers  of  their  trade  upon  their  own 
ground;  a  fyflem  which  hae  placed  their  commerce  on  a  refpeftable, 
uniform,  and  intelligible  footing,  adapted  to  promote  the  general 
>nterefts  of  the  union,  with  the  fmulleft  injury  to  the  individual  States. 

The  countries  with  v/hich  the  United  States  have  had  their  chief 
toinmercial  intercouife  are  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain,  the 
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United  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  their  American  pof- 
feffions,  Ruffia,  Sec.  i:c.  Sec.  and  the  articles  of  export  which  conftitute> 
at  prefent,  the  bafis  of  that  commerce  are  as  follows : 


Copper  Ore 

Pig 
Sheet 

Manufadlured 
Iron,  the  ton 

Pig 

Shot  for  cannon 

Bar 

Nail  rods,  &c. 

Hoops 
Axes 
Hoes 

Drawing  knives 
Scythes 

Locks  and  bolts 
Shovels 

Hemp 

Cables  and  cordaga 

Fitch 

Tar 


ORES,    METALS,    &C. 

Skimmers  and  ladles 

Anchors 

Grapnails 

Mufkets 

Cutlafles 

Knives  and  forks 

Chefts  of  carpenters'  tools 

Nails 

Waggon  boxes 

Pots,  kettles,  and  other  callings 

Cannon 

Swivels 

Shot  for  cannon 

Lead,  Sheet 

Pig 

Shot 

NAVAt    STORES. 

Rofin 
Turpentine 


Rice 

Flour 

Ship  fluff 

Rye  meal 

Indian  meal 

Buckwheat  meal 

Oat  meal 

Mallard 

Bread 

Beef 

Rork 

Crackers 

Hams  and  bacon 

Vcnifoa  and  mutton  hams 


Sail  cloth 

PROVISIONS. 

Dried  fiih 
.    Pickled  filli 

Cheefe 
;      Lrjrd 

Butter        •  ' 
■;     Saufages 

Carcafes  of  muttoj-j 
,  '      Neats  tongues 
Oyflers  pickled 
Potatoes 
Onions 

Other  vegetables. 
Reeds 
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Molafles 

Madeira  and  other  wine 

Rum,  American 

Bottled  ditto 

Rum,  Weft  India 

Vinegar 

Brandy- 

Eflence  of  Spruce 

Brandy,  Peach 

Beer 

Gin 

Ale 

Ditto 

Porter 

Ditto 

Ditto  bottled 

Cordials 

LIVE    STOCK, 

Homed  Cattle 

Deer 

Horfes 

Hogs 

Mules 

Poultry 

Sheep 

DRUGS,    MEDICINES,    &C. 

Glauber  falts  Saflafras  wood  or  root 

Pink,  China  and  fnake  root        Genfang,  &c.  &c. 


Saflafras  bark 

GROCERIES. 

Caflla  and  cinnamon 

Cocoa 

Cloves 

Chocolate 

Pimento 

Brown  fugar 

Pepper 

Loaf  fugar 

Sago                 ■           . 

Other  fugars 

Teas 

Raifins 

Coffee 

GRAIN    SEEDS    AND     PULSE, 

Wheat 

Madder 

Rye 

Garden  feeds 

Barley 

Hay  feed 

Indian  corn 

Muflard  feed 

Oats 

Cotton  feed 

Buck  wheat 

Flax  feed 

Peas  and  Beans 

SKINS 

AND     FURS. 

Buffalo  and  cow  hides 

Beaver 

Morocco 

Martin 

Calf  in  hair 

Mink 

Moofe  and  elk 

Mufqualh 

Deer 
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(Skim  and  Furs  continued  J, 
Deer  fkins  Cat 

Seals  Fox 

Bear,  wolfc,  and  tyger  Wolveren 

Otter  Squirrel,  and 

Raccoon  Sundry  other  flcins  and  furs 

SADLERV,    AND    OTHER    ARTICLES    IN    LEATHER. 

Saddles,  mens'  Shoes,  mens'  and  womens* 

Bridles  '  Boots 

Whips  Boot  legs 

Coach  and  other  carriage  harnefs  Leather  tanned  and  dreffed 

Waggon  and  cart  geers 

TIMBER    WORK. 

Frames  of  houfes 

windows  and  doors 


Frames  of  veffels 
fnows 
boats 


Tables 

Bedfteads 

Delks 

Bureaus 

Sophas  and  fettees 

Coaches> 
Chariots, 

Staves  and  heading 

Shingles 

Shook  cafks 

Calks 

I,aths  \ 

Hoops 

Hoop-poles 

Mafts 

Eowfprits 

Booms 

Spars 

Hand  fpike* 

Pumps 


HOUSE    FURNITURE, 

Clocks 
Clock  cafes 
Chefts 

Chairs,  Windfor 
Chairs  Rufh 

CARRIAGES. 

Phaetons,  &c. 
Waggons  and  carts 

WOOD. 

Boxes  and  brakes 
Blocks 
'     Oars 
Oar  rafters 
Trunnels 

Cedar  and  oak  knees 
Breaft  hooks 
Carlings 
Anchor  ftocks 
Cedar  ports 
Oak  boards  and  plank 
Pine  balk 
Pine  boards  and  plank 


Other 
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Other  boards  and  plank 
Scantling 

v:    rOak,  pine,  &c. 
1  i  Ditto,  ditto 
fc^    I-  Mahogany 
Lignum  vitas 
Logwood  and  nicaragua 
Mahogany,  logwood,  &c. 
Oak,  pine,  &c. 
Cords  of  oak,  pine,  hickory,  i-c.  Spinning  wheels 
Ditto  of  oak  bark  Tubs,  pails,    &c. 

Oak  bark,  ground  Bowls,  difhes,  platters,  &c. 


Maft  hoops 

Axe  helves 

Trufs  hoops 

Yokes  and  bowes  for  oxen 

Lock  ftocks 

Worm  tubs 

Wheel  barrows 

Waggon  and  cart  wheels 

Spokes  and  Fellies 


SUNDRIES, 

Adies,  pot 

Nutts 

Afhes,  pearl 

Oil  whale 

Apples 

Oil  fpermaceti 

Pricks 

Oil  linfeed 

Boats 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Bellows  for  fmiths 

Porcelain  or  China  ware 

Brimftone 

Powder,  gun 

Blacking  or  lampblack 

Powder,  hair 

Bayberrics 

Pomatum 

Cider 

Paints 

Ditto  bottled       .    .. 

Pipes 

Chalk                             '/ 

Printing  pfi^fles 

Cotton 

Printing  types 

CanJlos,  myrtle  wax 

Plaifter  of  Paris 

Wax 

Soap 

Tallow 

Starch 

Spermaceti 

SnufF      ,,..     ■•  '. 

Coals 

Steel 

Craneberries                      J 

Silk,  raw- 

Corks 

Silver,  old 

Corn-fans 

Salt 

Duck  Ruflia 

Stone  ware 

Canes  and  walking-ftick5 

Feathers 

American  cotton  and  wool- 

cards  Flints 

Flax 

Grindftones 

Vol.     I. 
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Glafs 
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Glafs  ware 
Ditto  for  windows 
Honey- 
Hops 
Hay 

Hats  '      " 

Horns 
Horntips 
Indigo 
Lime 

Yellow  or  queen's  ware 
Tobacco 
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(Sundries  continued.) 
Nankeens 

Ditto  manufaftured 
Tallow 
Twine 
Toivcloth 
•  Toys  for  children 
Tin 

Ditto  manufaftured 
Varnifh 

Whalebone,   &g. 
Wax,  Bees 

Myrtle,  &c. 


The  proportion  of  their  exports,  and  their  value  to  the  nations  before 
mentioned,  and  to  their  dominions  refpeftively,  as  they  flood  in  the 
year  1791  is  as  follows. 

SUMMARY    OF    EXPORT?. 

Dels.      CtS. 

To  the  dominions  of  Ruffia              »              »             ^  3»570 

To  the  dominions  of  Sweden            _            _            _  21,866.    2 

To  the  dominions  of  Denmark          -          .             .  -773273.53 

To  the  dominions  of  the  United   Netherlands          -  1,634,825.    6 

To  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain            -           -  7»95334i8.  21 
To  the  Imperial  ports  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  and 

Germany             _             .              _             -  362,010.  21 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  Hanfe  towns       ■  f  64,259.  25 

To  the  dominions  of  France             _          _          _  4,298,-62.26 

To  the  donjinions  of  Spain             _             _             _  1,301,286.95 

To  the  dominions  of  Portugal'             -               -  3,039,696.47 

To  the  Italian  Ports               _                 _                 _  31,726.90 

To  Morocco                 -             _              ,              .  3>66o.  50 

To  the  Eaft  Indies,  generally           ...  318,628.46 

To  Africa,  t^enerally                  -                  -               .  16^,477.  92 

To  the  Weft  Indies,  generally                 -                 -  5->434-  36 

To  the  North  Weft  Coaft  of  America             -             -  3>38o 

To  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  for  a  market             -  29,274.    5 

Total  Dollars  i7557  =  >55i«  45 
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The  exports  of  the  year  ending  September  31,  1792,  amounted  ia 
value  to  tnenty-one  millions,  five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-cight 
pounds,  from  which  time  they  have  been  gradually  on  the  increafe. 

The  imports  of  America,  confilt  moftly  of  articles  on  which  European 
indullry  has  been  exhauikd,  an  idea  of  their  extent,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  tl-.e  American  navigation,  depending  on  their  commerce,  will  appear 
by  the  following  tables,  containing  abllrads  of  duties  on  the  imports, 
and  on  the  tonnage  of  velfels  entered  into  the  ditferent  ports  of  the 
United  St.nes,  in  the  year  1791, 
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28o  GE^3'ERAL   DESCRIPriO.V 

It  may  be  neceflary  here  to  notice  the  principal  reftriclions,  impofitinn?, 
and  prohibitions  fuftaincd  by  the  United  States  in  their  trade  with  the 
different  European  kingdoms,  in  contraft  with  thofe  fuflained  by  them 
in  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Of  their  commercial  objeds,  Spain  receives  favorably)  their  bread, 
fluff,  failed  fifh,  wood,  fnips,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  On  their 
meals,  however,  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  other  foreign  countries,  when  re- 
exported to  their  colonies,  they  have  lately  impofed  duties,  of  from  half 
a  dollar  to  two  dollars  the  barrel,  the  duties  being  fo  proportioned  to 
the  current  price  of  their  own  flour,  as  that  both  together  are  to  make 
the  conftant  fum  of  nine  dollars  per  barrel. 

They  do  not  difcourage  the  rice,  pot  and  pearl  afli,  falted  provifions, 
or  whale  oil  of  the  United  States ;  but  thefe  articles  being  in  fmall  de- 
mand at  their  markets,  are  carried  thither  but  in  a  fmall  degree.  Their 
demand  for  rice,  however,  is  increafmg.  Neither  tobacco,  nor  indigo 
are  received  there.  American  commerce  is  permitted  with  their  Ca- 
nary Illands,  under  the  fame  conditions. 

The  Spaniards,  and  their  colonies^  are  the  a<^ual  confumers  of  what 
they  receive  from  the  United  States, 

The  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  free  with  the  kingdom  of 
Spain ;  foreign  goods  being  received  tfiere  in  their  fhips,  on  the  fame 
conditions  as  if  carried  in  their  own,  or  ii>  the  veffels  of  the  country  of 
which  fuch  goods  are  the  manufafture  or  produce. 

Portugal  receives  favourably  American  grain,  bread,  falted  fifh, 
and  other  falted  provifions,  wood,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

For  flax-feed,  pot  and  pearl-afh,  though  not  difqouraged,  there  is  little 
demand. 

American  fhips  pay  20  per  cent,  on  being  fold  to  Portuguefe  fubjed?.* 
and  are  then  free  bottoms. 

Foreign  goods,  except  thofe  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  are  received  on  the 
fame  footing  in  American  veffels,  as  in  their  own,  or  any  others ;  that 
is  to  fay,  on  general  duties  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
and  confequently  their  navigation  isunobftruftcd  by  them. — Tobacco, 
rice  and  meals  are  prohibited. 

The  Portuguefe  and  their  colonies  confume  what  tkey  receive  from 
the  American  States. 

Thefe  regulations  extend  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  illands,  except  that  in  thefe,  meals  and  rice  are  received  freely. 

France  receives  favourably  American  bread  iluff,  rice,  wood,  pot  and 
pearl  afhes. 

A  duty  of  five  fous  the  kental,  or  nearly  four  and  an  ^alf  cents  is 
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paid  on  American  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Whale  oils  pay  fix  livres 
the  kental,  and  are  tlie  only  foreign  whale  oils  admitted.  Of  the  dates, 
indigo  pays  five  livres  on  the  kental ;  their  own  two  and  an  half:  but  a 
difference  of  quality,  ftill  more  than  a  difference  of  duty,  prevents  its 
feeking  that  market. 

Salted  beef  is  received  freely  for  re-exportation,  but  if  for  home  con- 
fumption,  it  pays  five  livres  the  kental.  Other  faked  provifions  pay  that 
duty  in  all  cafes,  and  falted  fifh  is  made  lately  to  pay  the  prohibitory  one 
of  twenty  livres  in  the  kental. 

American  fiiips  are  free  to  carry  to  France  all  foreign  goods  which 
may  be  carried  in  their  own  or  any  other  vefTcls,  except  tobaccoes  not 
the  growth  of  the  ftatcs;  and  they  participate  with  the  French  Ihips 
in  the  exclufive  carriage  of  whale  oils  and  tobaccoes. 

During  their  former  government,  the  tobacco  was  under  a  monopoly; 
but  paid  no  duties,  and  American  fliips  were  freely  fold  in  their  ports, 
and  converted  into  national  bottoms.  The  firfl  national  afl'embly  took 
from  American  fhips  this  privilege :  they  emancipated  tobacco  from  its 
monopoly,  but  fubjefted  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres  fifteen  fous  the 
kental,  carried  in  their  own,  and  twenty-five  livres  if  carried  in  Ame- 
rican veffels,  a  difference  more  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article. 

The  French  nation  have  however  offered  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  United  States  on  more  liberal  terms  and  in  the 
mean  time  have  relaxed  feme  of  the  above  reftraints  and  feverities. 

Great  Britain  receives  from  the  flates  pot  and  pearl  afhes  free, 
while  thofe  of  other  nations  pay  a  duty  of  two  fliillings  and  three-pence 
the  kental.  There  is  an  equal  diflindion  in  favour  of  their  bar  iron,  of 
which  article,  however,  they  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  ufe. 
Woods  are  free  from  America,  whilfl;  they  pay  fome  fraall  duty  from 
other  countries.  Their  tar  and  pitch  pay  iid.  flerling  the  barrel ;  from 
other  alien  countries  they  pay  about  a  penny  and  a  third  more. 

Their  tobacco,  for  Britifh  confumption,  pays  is.  3d.  ftcrling  the 
pound,  cuflom  and  excife,  befides  heavy  expences  of  colleiflion.  And 
rice,  in  the  fame  cafe,  pays  7s.  ^d.  fterling  the  hundred  weight ;  which, 
rendering  it  too  dear  as  an  article  of  common  food,  it  is  confequently 
ufed  in  very  fmall  quantity. 

The  falted  fifli,  and  other  falted  provifions  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept bacon,  are  prohibited.  Bacon  and  whale  oil  are  under  prohibitory 
duties ;  fo  are  their  grains,  meals,  and  bread,  as  to  our  internal  confump- 
tions  unlefs  in  times  of  fuch  fcarcity  as  may  raife  the  price  of  wheat  to 
50s.  fterling  the  quarter,  and  other  grains  and  meah  in  proportion. 

Vol.    I,  Go  American 
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American  fhips,  though  purchafed  and  navigated  by  Brltlfli  fubjefls, 
are  not  permitted  to  be  ufed,  even  in  our  trade  with  them. 

While  the  veffels  of  other  nations  are  fecured  by  f.anding  laws,  which 
cannot  be  altered,  but  by  the  concurrent  will  of  the  three  branches  of  " 
the  Britifh  legifiature,  in  bringing  hither  any  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  which  may  be  lawfully  carried- in 
any  veffels,  American  fliips  with  the  fame  prohibition  of  what  is  foreign, 
are  further  prohibited  by  a  {landing  law  (12  Car.  II.  28.  §.  3,)  from 
bringing  hither  all  and  any  of  their  own  domeflic  produdlions  and  ma- 
nufaflures.  A  fubfequcnt  aft,  indeed,  has  authorifed  the  executive  power 
to  permit  the  carriage  of  their  produftions  in  their  own  bottoms,atitsfole 
difcretion  ;  and  the  permiflion  has  been  given  from  year  to  year  by  pro- 
clamation, but  fubjeft  every  moment  to  be  withdrawn  on  its  fingle  will, 
in  which  event,  American  vefiels  having  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  board, 
Hand  interdided  from  the  entry  of  all  Britifh  ports.  The  difadvantage 
of  a  tenure  which  ma}"  be  fo  fuddenly  difcontinucd  was  experienced  by 
the  American  merchants  on  a  late  occafion,  when  an  official  notification 
that  this  law  would  be  ftridly  enforced,  gave  them  jufi;  apprehenfions  for 
the  fate  of  their  veffels  and  cargoes  which  they  had  difpatched  or  de- 
ftinedto  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  minifter  indeed,  frankly  ex- 
preffed  his  perfonal  conviction  that  the  words  of  the  order  went  farther 
than  was  intended,  and  (o  he  afterwards  officially  informed  them  ;  but 
the  embarraffments  of  the  moment  were  real  and  great,  and  the  poffi- 
bility  of  their  renewal  lays  their  commerce  to  this  countr}'-  under  the 
fame  fpecies  of  difcourageirent  as  to  other  countries,  where  it  is  regu- 
lated by  a  fingle  leglflator ;  and  the  diftlnftion  is  too  remarkable  not  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  navigation  of  the  American  States  is  excluded  from 
the  fecurity  of  fixed  laws,  while  that  fecurity  is  given  to  the  navigation 
of  others. 

American  vefiels  pay  in  our  ports  is.  gd.  fterling  per  ton,  light  and  tri- 
nity dues,  more  than  is  paid  by  our  oavn  fliips,  except  in  the  port  of 
London,  where  they  pay  the  fame  as  Britifh. 

The  greater  part  of  what  we  receive  from  them  is  re-exported  to  other 
countries,  under  the  ufelefs  charges  of  an  intermediate  depofit  and  double 
voyage.  From  tables  publifhed  in  London,  and  compofed  from  the 
books  of  our  cuftom-houfes,  it  appears  that  of  the  indigo  imported  here 
in  the  years  J  773 — 4 — 5,  one  third  was  re-exported  ;  and  from  a  docu- 
ment of  authority,  we  learn  that  of  the  rice  and  tobacco  imported  here 
before  the  war,  four-fifths  were  re-exported.  The  quantities  fent here 
for  re-exportation  fince  the  war,  are  confiderablydiminifhed,  yet  Icfs  (b 
than  reafon  and  national  intercft  would  didate.     Th.e  whole  of  their 

grain 
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grain  is   re-cxpoited  when  wheat  is  below  jos.  the  (]iiarter,  and  other 
grains  in  proportion. 

The  principal  facts,  relative  to  the  qiieflion  of  reciprocity  ofcommcr- 
cial  regulations,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
have,  1)7  a  gentleman  who  had  accefs  to  every  neceflary  information  for 
the  piirpofe,  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  table,  which  we  will  infert, 
in  order  that  the  citizens  of  one  countrv,  and  the  fubjech  of  the  other, 
may  have  a  clear  and  diftinft  view  of  the  fubjeft. 


GREAT    BRITAIN 

Prohibits  American  veflels  from 
entering  into  the  ports  of  fevcral 
pjrts  of  her  dominions,  viz.  the 
Well  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunfv.ick,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  Hudfon's  Bay,  Hon- 
duras Bay,  and  herEall  India  fpice- 
market. 

She  irapofes  double  light  money 
on  American  veHelsin  moH  of  her 
ports. 

She  prohibits  the  navigating  aJ 
libitumy  of  American  veifels  by  na- 
tive or  other  feamen. 

She  prohibits  the  employment  of 
American  built  fhips  by  her  own 
citizens,  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
jj^on  any  terms, 


She  charges  a  duty  on  American 
fail  cloth,  made  up  in  the  United 
States  for  Britilh  fhips. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
goods  from  feveral  parts  of  her  do- 
minions into  others,  in  American 
veifels,  upon  any  terms. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
O  o 
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Admit  Britifh  veflels  into  all 
their  ports,  fubjeft  to  a  tonnage 
duty  of  44  cents,  or  24  llerling 
pence,  more  than  American  veflels 
and  an  addition  of  one  tenth  to  the 
amount  of  the  impoft  accruing  on 
their  cargoes. 

They  do  not  impofe  extra  light 
money  on  Britifh  velL-ls  in  any  of 
their  ports. 

They  admit  the  navigating  of 
Britii"h  veflels  by  native  or  other 
feamen,  ad  libitum. 

They  admit  the  employment  of 
Britlfli  built  (hips  by  Englifh  fub- 
jefts,  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
upon  the  terms  of  44  cents  ex- 
tra per  ton,  and  one  tenth  extra 
on  the  impoft  arifing  from  their 
cargoes. 

They  do  not  charge  a  duty  on 
Britifh  fail  cloth,  made  up  in  Great 
Britain  for  American  (hips. 

They  admit  the  importation  of 
goods  from  any  part  of  their  domi- 
nions into  another,  in  Britifh  vef- 
fels,  on  the  terms  of  44  cents  per 
ton  extra  on  the  veflel. 

They  u.niut  the  importation  of 
a  good» 
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GREAT    BRITAIN 

goods  into  Great  Britain,  by  Anie- 
[  rican  vefTels,  from  any  other  coun- 
try than  the  United  States. 

She   prohibits    the   importation 

[  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United 

States,  by  American  veffels,  of  all 

goods  not  produced  by  the  United 

States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
any  goods  previoufly  brought  into 
the  United  States,  from  the  faid 
States  into  Great  Britain,  even  in 
Britifh  veffels. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
feveral  articles  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States. 

She  lays  duties  of  various  rates 
upon  the  exportation  of  many  ar- 
ticles to  the  United  States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
all  manufaftures  from  the  United 
States,  into  her  European  domi- 
nions, and  her  colonies,  unlefs  it 
be  fome  very  fimple  preparations 
and  decoftions,  requifite  to  her 
navy,  fliipping,  and  manufaftures. 

She  impofes  very  confiderable 
duties  upon  fome  of  the  agncuhuml 
produftions  of  the  United  States, 
and  excludes  others  by  duties  equal 
£0  their  value. 


She  prohibits,  for  confiderable 
terms  of  time,  fome  of  the  principal 
agricultural  productions  of  the 
United  States,  and  others  at  all 
times. 
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goods  into  the  United  States,  in 
Britifh  vefi'els,  from  e'vcry  country 
whatever. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain,   by  Britiih   veffels, 
of  any  goods  not  produced  by  G  reat 
Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  any  goods  previoufly 
brought  into  Great  Britain,  from 
that  kingdom  intothe  United  States, 
in  either  Britifh  or  American 
bottoms. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  any  article  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  lay  a  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  whatever 
to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  any  manufacture  whatever 
from  Great  Britain. 


They  impofe  moderate  dutiesj 
lower  than  any  other  foreign  na- 
tion by  2,  3,  and  4  for  one,  on  the 
produce  and  via nufciSf lire s  of  Great 
Britain,  except  in  a  very^few  in- 
ftances,  and  exclude  fcarcely  any 
articles  by  duties  equal  to  their 
value. 

They  prohibit  none  of  the  agri- 
cultural productions,  of  Great 
Brirain  or  her  dominions, 


It 
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CRrAT    BRITAIN-  THE     UNITED    STATES 

It  is  underftood  that  by  treaty  They  treat  Great  Britain  as  fa- 
fhe  grants  fome  favours,  which  are  vourable  as  any  nation  whatever 
not  extended  to  the  United  States,      as  to  Ihips,   imports,  and  exports* 

and  in  all  other  refpeds. 
She  prohibits  the  importation  of        They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
fome  American  articles,  in  Aracri-     tation   of    any   Britifh   article  ia 
can  (hips,   or  any  but  Britidi  {hips,     Britifh  veflels,  or  any  but  American 
into  her  European  dominions.  veflels. 

She  does  not  permit  an  American  They  permit  a  Britifh  fubjeft  to 
citizen  to  import  goods  into  fome  import  goods  into  all  their  ports,  in 
of  her  dominions,  and  to  fell  them  any  veflels,  and  to  fell  them  there 
ifcere,  even  in  Britifh  vefTels.  In  without  any  extra  tax  on  him,  or 
other  parts  of  her  dominions,  fhe  his  faics. 
lays  an  extra  tax  on  him,  or  his 
faies. 

She  impofes  heavy  duties  on  cer-  They  impofe  only  five  per  cent, 
tain  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  on  the  produce  of  the  Britifh  fifh- 
American  fiiberies,  and  infupport-  eries,  which  duty  is  drawn  back  on 
able  duties  on  others,  in  fome  parts  exportation  and  admit,  every  ar- 
of  her  dominions:  and  in  other  tide  derived  from  them, 
parts,  file  prohibits  their  impor- 
tation. 

She  prohibits  the  confumption  of  They  do  not  prohibit  the  con- 
fome  American  articles,  of  which  fumption  of  any  Britifli  article 
{he  permits  the  importation.  whatever. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of        They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
Amerlcan    articles    from     foreign     tation  of  Britifh  articles  from  fo- 
countries    into    the  Britifh  domi-     reign  countries  in  any  fhips. 
nions,  even  in  her  own  fhips. 

Befides  thefe  advantages,  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  the  com- 
merce of  .America,  there  is  no  country  that  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
fupport  of  her  navy  as  the  United  States,  by  the  employment  they  give 
to  her  fliips.  From  Augufl:  1789,  to  Augufl  1790,  no  lefs  than  230,000 
tons  of  Britilb  vefl"els  cleared  from  thefe  States;  which  much  exceed 
the  quantity  of  vefTcls  ftie  employed  the  fame  year  in  the  Ruffian  trade. 
— The  -.vhole  Baltic  trade  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  countries  of 
the  various  powers  that  lie  within  the  Sound,  important  as  it  is  to  her, 
docs  not  fill  more.  Her  trade  with  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and 
fertugal    docs  not  altogether  employ    as  many  veflels. — Her   whole 
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fifherles,  American  colonial  trade,  and  Weft  India  trade,  do  not  cm- 
ploy  and  load  more.  And  how,  ic  may  be  afjced,  are  the  United  States 
icquited  for  thus  ftrengthening  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  Great 
Britain,  by  annually  giving  a  complete  lading  to  the  uaei.]ualled  quan- 
tity of  230,000  tons  of  her  private  veffels  ?  Their  (hips  are  feized,  and  de- 
tained, in  the  regular  courfe  of  her  trade;  and  their  feamen  are  i.T.pref- 
ied  from  their  fervice,  in  order  to  fight  againft  their  friends  and  allies! 

The  United  Netherlands  prohibit  the  pickled  beef,  pork,  meals 
and  bread  of  all  forts,  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  lay  prohi- 
bitory duty  on  their  fpirits  diftilled  from  grain. 

All  other  of  their  produdlions  are  received  on  varied  duties,  which 
may  be  reckoned  on  a  medium  at  about  three  per  cent. 

The  United  Netherlands  confume  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  what  the|^ 
receiye  from  America:  the  refidue  is  partly  forwarded  for  confumption 
to  the  inland  parts  of  Europe,  and  partly  re-lhipped  to  the  other  mari- 
time countries.  On  the  latter  portion  they  intercept  between  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  confumer,  fo  much  of  the  value  as  is  abforbed  by  the 
charges  attending  an  intermediate  depofit. 

Foreign  goods,  except  fome  Eaft  India  articles,  are  received  by  them 
in  veffels  of  any  nation. 

American  fhips  may  be  fold  and  naturalized  there  with  exceptions  of 
one  or  two  privileges,    which  fomewhat  leflen  their  value. 

Denmark  lays  confiderable  duties  on  the  tobacco  and  rice  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  carried  in  their  own  veffels,  and  half  as  much  more 
if  carried  in  theirs,  but  the  exafl  amount  of  thefe  dutie:i  is  not  perfectly 
known  here-  They  lay  fuch  as  amount  to  prohibitions  on  American  in., 
digo  and  corn. 

Sweden  receives  favourably  grains  and  meals,  falted  provifions, 
indigo,  and  whale  oil,  from  the  United  States. 

They  fubjeft  their  rice  to  duties  of  fixteen  mills  the  pound  weight, 
carried  in  their  own  veffels,  and  of  forty  per  cent,  additional  on  th.;t,  or 
22,410  mills,  carried  in  American  or  any  others.  Being  thus  rendered 
too  dear  as  an  article  of  common  food,  little  of  it  is  confumcd  with 
them.  They  confume  more  of  their  tobaccocs,  which  they  take  cir- 
caitouHy  through  Great  Britain,  levying  heavy  duties  on  thcmalfo; 
their  duties  of  entry,  town  duties,  and  excife,  b^-ing  four  dollars,  thirty- 
four  cents  the  hundred  weight,  if  carried  in  their  own  veffels,  and  bf 
forty  per  cent,  on  that  additional,  if  carried  in  American  or  any  other 
veffels. 

They  prohibit  altogether,  American  bread,   fiffi,  pot  and  pearl  afhes, 

flax-feed,    tar,   pitch,    and  turpentine,  wood,   except    oak   timber    and 

niaft,  and  all  foreign  manufadurcs. 

Under 
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Under  fo  many  rcftridions  and  prohibitions,  the  navigation  of  Am«^ 
rica  with  them,  is  reduced  almoft  to  nothing. 

With  the  neighbours  of  the  States,  an  order  of  things  much  harder 
prefents  itfelf. 

Si'AiN  and  Portugal  refufe  to  thofc  parts  of  America  which  they 
govern,  all  direft  intercourfe  with  any  people  bu-t  themfelves.  Tl.c 
commodities  in  mutual  demand  between  them  and  their  neighbours  muft 
be  carried  to  be  exchanged  in  fome  port  of  the  dominant  country',  and 
the  tranfportation  between  that  and  the  fubjeft  ftate,  muft  be  in  a  do- 
meftic  bottom. 

France,  by  a  landing  law,  permitted  her  V^eft  India  ponefTions, 
prior  to  the  war,  to  receive  diree^ly,  vegetables,  live  provifions, 
horfes,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rice  and  maize,-  from  the  States, 
and  prohibited  their  other  bread  ftuif;  but  a  fufpenfion  of  this  prohibi- 
tion having  been  left  to  the  colonial  leglilatures  in  times  of  fcarcify,  it 
was  fufpended  occafionally,   but  latterly  without  interruption. 

American  freih  and  falted  provifions,  except  pork,  was  received  ia 
their  illands  under  a  duty  of  three  colonial  livrcs  the  kental,  and  their 
veilels  were  as  free  as  their  own  to  carry  their  commodities  thither,  and 
to  bring  awav  rum  and  raolafles. 

Great  Britain  admits  in  her  iflands,  American  vegetables,  live 
provifions,  horfes,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rice,  and  bread  fluff,  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  executive  power,  limited  always  to  the  term  of  a  year. 
She  prohibits  their  falted  fi(h,  and  other  falted  provilions:  flie  does  not 
permit  their  veifels  to  carry  thither  their  own  produce.  Her  velTcls 
alone  may  take  it  from  them,  and  bring  in  exchange,  rum,  molailes, 
fugnr,  colfee,  cocoa  nuts,  ginger,  and  pimento.  There  are,  indeed 
fome  freedoms  in  the  ifland  of  Dominica,  but  under  fuch  circumftanccs 
as  to  be  little  ufed  by  the  Americans.  In  the  Britifh  continental  colo- 
nies, and  in  Newfoundlsfnd,  all  theic  produ(Jtions  are  prohibited,  and 
their  velTels  forbidden  to  enter  the  ports ;  the  governors  however,  in 
limes  of  diftrefs,  have  power  to  permit  a  temporary  importation  of  cer- 
tain articles  in  their  own  bottoms,  but  not  in  thofe  of  the  Americans. 

American  citizens  cannot  refide  as  nurchants  or  fadors  within  any  of 
the  BritiQi  plantations,  this  being  exprefsly  pruhibited  by  the  fame  fta- 
tute  of  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  commonly  called  the  Navigation  aft. 

In  the  Danifu-American  polTefrioLS,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  is  levied 
on  the  corn,  corn-meal,  rice,  tobacco,  wood,  falted  fifh,  indigo,  horfes, 
mules,  and  live  (lock  of  the  United  States,  and  of  ten  percent,  on  their 
flour,  falted  pork,,  and  beef,  tar,  pitch,   and  turpentine. 

*  In 
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In  die  American  iflands  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  Swe- 
den, their  veffels  and  produce  are  received,  fubje(5l  to  duties,  not  fo 
heavy  as  to  have  been  complained  of;  but  they  are  heavier  in  the  Dutch 
pofTeiJions  on  the  continent. 

To  fum  up  thefe  Rejlndiom,  {o  far  as  they  are  important : 

In  Europe. 

American  bread  fluff  is  at  moft  times  under  prohibitors'  duties  iri 
England,  and  confidcrably  dutied  on  exportation  from  Spain  to  her  C9- 
lonies. 

Their  tobaccoes  are  heavily  dutied  in  England,  Sweden,  and  France, 
and  prohibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Their  rice  is  heavily  dutied  in  England  and  Sweden,  and  prohibited 
In  Portugal. 

Their  fifhand  faked  provifions  are  prohibited  in  England,  and  under 
prohibitory  duties  in  France. 

Their  whale-oils  are  prohibited  in  England  and  Portugal. 

And  their  veffels  are  denied  naturalization  in  England,  and  of  late  In 
France. 

In  the  West  Indies. 

All  Intercourfe  is  prohibited  with  the  poffefiions  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

Their  falted  provifions  and  fifh  are  prohibited  by  England. 

Their  falted  pork,  and  bread  fluff,  except  maize,  are  received  under 
temporary  laws  only,  in  the  dominions  of  France,  and  their  faited  fiih  pays 
there  a  weighty  duty. 

In  THE  Article  OF  Navigation. 

The  carriage  of  their  own  tobacco  is  heavily  dutied  in  Sweden,  anci 
lately  in  France. 

They  can  carry  no  article,  not  of  their  own  production,  to  the  Britlllr 
ports  in  Europe. 

Nor  even  their  own  produce  to  her  American  poffeffions.    ' 

Such  being  the  reflriclions  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  the  queftion  is,  in  what  way  they  may  beft  be  removed, 
modified,  or  counteraflied  ? 

As  to  commerce,  two  methods  occur.  By  friendly  arrangements  with 
the  feveral  nations  with  whom  thefe  reftriftions  exlll :  or.  By  the  fepa- 
rate  aft  of  their  own  legiflatures  for  countervailing  their  effefts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  of  thefe  two,  friendly  arrangement 
is  the  mofc  eligible.     Inftead  of  embarraffmg  commerce  under  piles  of 

xagulating 
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fcguiating  laws,  duties,  and  prohibitions,  could  it  be  relieved  from  all 
its  (hackles  in  all  parts  of  the  vtrorld— 'could  every  country  he  employed 
in  producing  that  which  nature  has  beft  fitfed  it  to  produce,  and  each  be 
free  to  exchange  with  others  mutual  fufplufles  for  mutual  Vi'ants,  the 
greateft  mafs  poffible  wbiild  theft  be  ptoduced  of  thofe  thingS^vhich  cori- 
tribute  to  human  life  and  human  happinefs;  the  numbers  of  mankind 
Would  be  increifcd,  and  their  condition  bettei'ed. 

Woiild  evein  a  (irigle  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this  fyftem  of 
free  commerce,  it  would  be  jidvifcable  to  begin  it  with  that  nation; 
fince  it  is  one  by  one  only  that  it  Can  be  extended  to  all.  Where  the 
circumftances  of  either  party  render  it  fcxpfedieiit  to  levy  a  revenue,  by 
way  of  impofi,  on  commerce,  its  frcedohi  might  be  iriodificd,  in  that 
particular,  by  mutual  and  equivalent  meafures,  preferving  it  entire  in 
all  others. 

Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce,  in  all  its  extent,  might 
flill  be  willing  to  mollify  its  reftriftions  and  regulations  for  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  which  an  intercourfe  with  them  might  offer. 
Particularly  they  might  concur  with  them  in  reciprocating  the  duties  to  be 
levied  on  each  (ide,  or  in  compenfating  arly  exceft  6f  duty,  by  equiva- 
lent advantages  of  anbther  nature.  Their  comrnercfc  is  tettaihiy  of  a 
charader  to  entitle  it  to  favour  in  itioft  cotlntries.'  The  cbitinlodItIe3 
they  offer,  are  either  neceffarieS  of  life,  ot  materials  for  manufaiflufe;  of 
Convenient  fubjeils  bf  revenue  ;  and  they  tak$  in"  exchange,  either  ma- 
flufadurcs,  v^hen  they  have  received  the  laft  finifh  of  art  and  induftry, 
or  mere  luxuries.  Such  ctiftbmers  may  reafonably  ci{pe(ft  Welcdrrie,  and 
friendly  treatment  at  every  market ;  cuftomers  too,  U-hofe  deftiands,  iri- 
Creafmg  with  their  wealth  and  population,  muft  very  Ihortly  give  full 
•Employment  to  the  whole  induftry  bf  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  lint 
of  fupply  they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  calling  for,  from  if; 

But  fliould  any  nation,  cbntrary  to  their  wifhts,  fuppofe  it  rnay  bettef 
find  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  fyftem  of  prohibitions,  duties,  and 
fegulations,  it  behoves  thern  to  proted  their  citizens,  their  commerce 
and  navigation,  by  counter-prohibitJoliS,  duties,  and  regulations  alfo. 
Free  commerce  and  navigation  ate  riot  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
teftridions  and  vexations ;  not-  are  they  likely  io  pt'oduce  a  relaxatiori 
of  them. 

Their  navigation  involves  illll  hIgKer  confidcrat'Ions.  Ai  4  branch  of 
induftrj',  it  is  valuable  ;   but,  as  a  rcfource,  effential. 

Its  value,  as  a  branch  of  induftry,  is  enhanced  by  the  dependence  of  Cd 

many  other  branches  on  it.     In  times  of  general  peace  it  multiplies  cbm- 

petltors  for  employment  in  tranfportation,  and  fo  keeps  that  at  its  proper 
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level ;  and  in  times  of  war,  that  is  to  {ny,  when  thofe  nations  who  may  be 
their  principal  carriers,  fliall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if  they  have  not 
within  themfelves  the  means  of  tranfpcrtation,  their  produce  muft  be  ex- 
ported in  belligerent  velTels,  at  the  increafed  expence  of  war- freight  and 
infurance,  and  the  articles  which  will  not  bear  that,  muit  perilh  on  their 
hands. 

But  It  is  as  a  refource  for  defence  that  their  navigation  will  admit 
neither  negled  nor  forbearance.  The  pofition  and  circumflanccs  of  the 
United  States  leave  them  nothing  to  fear  on  their  land,  and  nothing  to 
defire  beyond  their  prefent  rights.  But  on  the  fea  they  are  open  to  in- 
jury, and  they  have  there,  too,  a  commerce  which  muft  be  proteded. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  poffeifing  a  refpedable body  of  citizen-sea- 
men, and  of  artiils  and  eftablifliments  in  readinefs  for  fliip-building. 

Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  open  to  the 
induftry  of  all,  fo  that  every  perfon  and  veflel  ihould  be  free  to  take  em- 
ployment wherever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States  would  certainly 
not  fet  the  example  of  appropriating  to  themfelves,  exclufively,  any  por-  . 
tion  of  the  common  ftock  of  occupation.  They  would  rely  on  the  en- 
terprize  and  aflivity  of  their  citizens  for  a  due  participation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  feafaring  bufinefs,  aud  for  keeping  the  marine  clafs  of  citizens 
equal  to  their  objedt.  But  if  particular  nations  grafp  at  andue  fliares,  and 
more  efpecially  if  they  feiise  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vert them  into  aliment  for  their  own  ftrength,  and  withdraw  them  entire- 
ly from  the  fupport  of  thofe  to  whom  they  belong,  defenfive  and  pro- 
tcfting  meafurcs  become  necefTary  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whofe  marine 
refources  are  thus  invaded,  or  it  will  be  difarmed  of  its  defence  ;  its  pro- 
duftions  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  poffeifed  itfelf  ex- 
clufively of  the  means  of  -jaTying  them,  and  its  politics  may  be  influ- 
enced by  thofe  who  command  its  commerce.  The  carriage  of  their  own 
commodities,  if  once  ellablilhed  in  another  channel,  cannot  be  refumed 
in  the  moment  they  may  defire.  If  they  lofe  the  fsamen  and  artifts 
whom  it  now  occupies,  they  lofe  the  prefent  means  of  marine  defence, 
and  time  will  be  requifite  to  raife  up  others,  when  difgrace  or  lolfes  fiiall 
bring  home  to  their  feelings  the  error  of  having  aband©ned  them.  The 
materials  for  maintaining  their  due  ibare  of  navigation  are  theirs  in 
abundance  ;  and,  as  to  the  mode  of  ufing  them,  they  have  only  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  thus  put  them  on  the  defenfive,  or  others 
equivalent  and  better  fitted  to  their  circumftances. 

The  following  principles  being  founded  in  reciprocity,  appear  per- 
fedly  jull,  and  offer  no  caufe  of  complaint  to  any  nation, 

iH.  Where 
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ift.  Where  a  nation  impofes  high  duties  on  their  produdions,  ot  pro- 
hibits them  altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do  the  fame  by 
theirs,  firft  burthening  or  excluding  thofe  produftions  which  they  carry 
there  in  competition  with  their  own  of  the  fame  kind ;  felefling  next 
fuch  nnnufadures  as  they  take  from  them  in  greateft  quantity,  and  which 
at  the  fame  time  they  could  the  fooncft  furnifh  to  themfelves,  or  obtain 
from  other  countries ;  impofmg  on  them  duties  lighter  at  firft,  but  hea- 
vier and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other  channels  of  fupply  open.  Such 
duties  having  the  effeft  of  indireft  encouragemtnt  to  domeftic  manufac- 
tures of  the  fame  kind,  may  induce  the  manufadurer  to  come  himfelf 
into  thefe  ftates;  where  cheaper  fubfillence,  equal  laws,  and  a  vent  of 
his  wares,  free  of  duty,  may  enfure  him  the  highell  profits  from  his 
Ikill  and  induftry.  And  here  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  liate  go- 
vernments to  co-operate  cficntially,  by  opening  the  refources  of  encou- 
ragement which  are  under  their  controul,  extending  them  libenlly  to 
artifts  in  thofe  particular  branches  of  manufadure,  for  which  their  foil, 
climate,  population,  and  other  circumitanccs  have  matured  them,  and 
foftering  the  precious  efforts  and  progrefs  of  houfehold  manufacture  by 
fome  patronage  fuited  to  the  nature  of  its  objeds,-  guided  by  the  local 
informations  they  polTefs,  and  guarded  againit  abufe  by  their  prefence 
and  attentions.  The  opprefiions  on  their  agriculture  in  foreign  ports 
would  thus  be  made  the  occafion  of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence  on 
the  councils  and  conduct  of  others,  and  of  promoting  arts,  manufaftures* 
and  population  among  themfelves. 

2d.  Where  a  nation  refufes  permifTion  to  their  merchants  and  faflors 
to  refide  within  certain  parts  of  their  dominions,  they  may,  if  it  (hould 
be  thought  expedient,  refufe  refidenceto  theirs,  in  any  and  every  part  of 
the  ftates,  or  modify  their  tranfactions, 

3d.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  receive  in  their  veffels  any  produdlions 
but  their  own,  they  may  refufe  to  receive,  in  theirs,  any  but  their  own 
produftions. 

4th.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  confider  any  >.  eflel  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  not  been  built  within  their  territories,  they 
fhould  refufe  to  confider  as  belonging  to  them,  any  velfel  not  built  within 
their  territories. 

5th.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  their  veffels  the  carriage  even  of  their 
own  productions  to  certain  countries  under  their  domination,  they  mit>ht 
refufe  to  theirs,  of  every  deicription,  the  carriage  of  the  fame  produc- 
tions to  the  fame  countries.  But  as  juilice  and  good  neighbourhood 
would  diftate,  that  thofe  who  have  no  part  in  impofing  the  reitriction  on 
{hem,  fliould  not  be  the  yiaims  of  the  meafures  adopted  tu  defeat  its 
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efFeft,  it  may  be  proper  to  confine  the  reftri(ftions  to  veffcls  owned  of 
navigated  by  any  fubjeds  of  the  fame  dominant  power,  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  the  faid  produ(riions  are  to  be  car- 
ried.— And  to  prevent  all  inconvenience  to  the  faid  inhabitants,  and  to 
their  own,  by  top  fudden  a  check  on  the  means  of  tranfportation,  they 
piay  continue  to  admit  the  veflels  marked  for  future  exclufion,  on  an  ad- 
vanced tonnage,  and  for  fuph  length  of  time  only,  as  may  be  fuppofed 
neceffary  to  provide  againft  that  ir,convenience. 

The  eftablifliment  of  fome  of  thefe  principles  by  Great  Britain  alorte, 
has  already  loft  the  Americans,  in  their  commerce  with  that  pountry 
and  its  poffefficnsj  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  veflels  pt  near  40,090 
ions  burthen,  according  to  ftatements  from  official  materiajs.  This  in- 
volves 3  proportional  lofs  of  feamen,  (hipwrights,  and  fhip  building, 
and  is  too  ferious  a  lofs  to  admit  forbearance  of  fome  effeflual  remedy. 

It  is  true  they  mu.l  expeft  fome  inconvenience  in  praflice,  from  th? 
eftablifhment  of  difcriminating  dijties.  But  in  this,  as  info  many  othef 
cafes,  they  are  left  tp  qhufe  between  two  evils.  Thefe  inconveniences 
are  nothing  when  weighed  againft  the  lofs  of  wealth  and  lofs  of  forces 
which  will  follow  tljeir  perfeverance  in  ^he  pl?in  of  indifcrimin^tion. — 
tiVhen  once  it  fhall  be  perceived  that  they  are  either  in  the  fyftem  or  the 
liabit  of  giving  eqpal  advantages  to  thofe  who  extinguifh  their  commerce 
and  navigation*  by  duties  and  prohibitions,  as  to  thofp  who  treat  both 
with  liberality  and  juftice,  Jiberality  qnd  juftice  will  be  converted  by  all 
into  duties  and  prohibitions.  It  is  not  to  the  moderatipn  and  juftice  of 
pthefs  thaf  tbpy  ^re  to  tfuft  fcr  fair  and  equal  accefs  to  marl^et  with  their 
pjroduflions,  or  for  their  due  fhare  in  the  tranfportation  of  them; 
but  to  their  means  of  independence,  and  the  firm  will  to  ufe  them. 
Nor  do  the  inconveniences  of  difcrimination  merit  confideration.  No^ 
pne  cf  the  nations  beforemenfioned,  perhaps,  not  a  cprpmercial  nation 
on  earth,  is  without  them.  In  iheir  cafe,  one  diftindion  alone  will  fuf- 
fice,  that  is  to  fay,  between  nations  who  favour  their  produdions  and 
navigation,  and  thofe  vvho  dp  not  favour  them.  One  fet  of  moderate 
dup^esj  f^y  the  prefent  duties,  for  the  fi^'ft,  and  a  fixed  advanpe  on  thefe 
as  to  fome  article,  &nd  prohibitions  as  to  others,  for  the  laft. 

Still  muft  it  be  repeated,  that  friendly  arrangements  are  preferable 
with  all  who  will  come  into  tjiem;  and  that  they  (hould  carry  into 
fuch  arrangements,  a}l  the  liberality  and  fpiyit  of  accommodation,  which 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit. 

France  has,  of  her  own  accord,  p^-opofed  ncgociations  for  improving, 
by  a  new  treaty,  on  fair  and  equal  principles,  the  commercial  relations 
pf  the  two  countries.     But  her  internal  diflurbances  have  hitherto  pre- 
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ircntcd  the  profecution  of  them  to  efFoft,  though  America  has  had  re- 
peated aiFurances  of  a  continuance  of  the  d  fpofition. 

Propofals  of  friendly  arrangement  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
TJnited  States,  by  the  prefent  government,  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
but  beipg  already  on  as  good  a  footing  in  law,  and  a  better  in  fatft, 
than  the  mod  favoured  nation,  they  have  not  as  yet  difcovered  any  dif- 
pofition  to  attend  tothofe  overtures. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  conclude  that  friendly  arrangements  will  be  de- 
f  lined  by  the  other  nations,  with  whom  they  have  fuch  commercial  inter- 
^ourfe  as  may  render  them  important.  In  the  mean  while,  it  will  red 
with  the  wifdom  of  Congrefs  to  determine  whether,  as  to  thofe  nations, 
fhey  will  not  furceafe  exparte  regulations,  on  the  reafonable  prefump- 
tion  that  they  will  concur  in  doing  whatever  juftice  and  moderation 
4ifUtc  Ihould  be  done. 

MANUFACTURES. 

WE  now  come  to  the  fubjeft  of  manufatJlures,  the  expediency  of  encoa- 
taging  of  which  in  the  United  States,  was  not  long  fince  deemed  very 
^ueftionable,  but  the  advantages  of  which,  appear  at  this  time  to  be 
generally  admitted.  The  embarrafTments  which  have  obftrufted  the 
progrefs  of  their  external  trade  with  European  nations,  have  led  them 
to  ferious  refledions  on  the  neceflity  of  enlarging  the  fphere  of  their  do- 
njeftic  commerce :  the  reftriftive  regulations  which  in  foreign  markets 
have  abridged  the  vent  of  the  increafjng  furplus  of  their  agricultural 
produce,  have  ferved  to  beget  in  them  an  earned  defire,  that  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  demand  for  that  furplus  may  be  created  at  home :  And  the  com^ 
plete  fuccefs  which  has  rewarded  manufaduring  enterprife,  in  fome  va» 
Juable  branches,  confpiring  with  the  promifing  fymptoms  which  attend 
fome  lefs  matijre  efTays  in  otliers,  jufti fy  a  hope,  that  the  obftacles  to  the 
growth  of  this  fpecie;  of  induftry  are  lefs  formidable  than  they  were  ap. 
prehended  to  be  ;  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  finij,  in  its  further  exten- 
Jlon,  a  full  indemnification  for  any  external  difad  vantages,  which  are  or 
Eiay  be  experienced,  as  well  as  an  acceffior;  of  refourccs,  favourable  to 
national  independence  and  fafety. 

There  flill  are,  neverthelefs,  among  the  Americans,  many  refpa^able 
patrons  of  opinions  unfriendly  to  the  enouragcment  of  manufadures. — - 
The  following  are,  fubftantially,  the  arguments  by  which  thefe  opinions 
are  defended : 

•'  In  every  country,  fay  thofe  who  entertain  them,  agriculture  is  x\\9i 
pioft  beneficial  a»id  produdi-vc  objefl;  of  human  induftry.     This  pofition, 
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generally,  if  not  univerfally  true,  applies  with  peculiar  eniphafis  to  the 
United  Star,  s,  on  account  of  their  immcnfc  trads  of  fert>Ie  territory-, 

uninhabited  and  unimproved.  Nothing  can  afford  fo  acvantageous  an 
employment  for  capital  and  labour,  as  the  converfion  of  this  extenfive 
wildemefs  into  cuUirated  farms.  Nothing,  equally  with  this,  can  con- 
tribute to  the  population,  ftrength,   and  real  riches  of  the  country." 

'*  To  endeavour,  by  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  go\frnment,  to 
accelerate  the  growth  of  manufadlurcs,  is,  in  facft,  to  endeavour,  by 
force  and  art,  to  transfer  the  natural  current  of  iaduitry,  from  a 
more  to  a  lefs  beneficial  channel.  Whatever  has  fuch  a  tendency  muft. 
neceflarily  be  unv/ife  :  Indeed  it  can  hardly  ever  be  wife  in  a  government 
to  attempt  to  give  a  diredion  to  the  induftry  of  its  citizens.  This,  under 
the  quick-fighted  guidance  of  private  inteiefl,  will,  if  left  to  iifelf,  in- 
fallibly find  its  own  way  to  the  moft  profital'le  empiovment ;  and  it  is  by 
fuch  employment  that  the  public  profperity  will  be  moft  cffeftually  pro- 
moted. To  leave  induftry  to  itfelf,  therefore,  is,  in  almoft  every  cafe, 
the  foundeft  as  well  as  the  fimpleft  policy." 

"  This  policy  is  not  only  recommended  to  the  United  States,  by  confi- 
derations  which  afTccT:  all  nations ;  it  is  in  a  manner  didated  to  them  by 
the  imperious  force  of  a  very  peculiar  utuation.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
population,  compared  with  their  territory,  the  conftant  allurements  to 
emigration  from  the  fettled  to  the  unfettlcd  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  lefs  independent  condition  of  an  artifan  can  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  independent  condition  of  a  farmer  ;  thefe,  and  fimi- 
larcaufes,  confpire  to  produce,  and  for  a  length  of  time  muft  continue  to 
occafion,  a  fcarcity  of  hands  for  manufafluring  occupation,  and  dear- 
nefs  of  labour  generally.  To  thefe  diiadvantages  for  tlie  profecuticn  of 
jnanufadures,  a  deficiency  of  pecuniary  capital  being  added,  the  proipedt 
of  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  the  manufadurers  of  Europe  muft  be  re- 
garded as  little  lefs  than  dcfperate.  Extenfive  manufadures  can  only  be 
the  offspring  of  u  redundant,  at  lead  of  a  full  population.  Till  the  lat- 
ter (hall  charaderife  the  fituation  of  this  country,  'tis  vain  to  hope  for 
the   former." 

"  If,  contrary  to  the  natural  courfc  of  things,  an  unfeafonable  and 
T>remature  fpring  can  be  given  to  certain  fabrics,  by  heavy  duties,  prohi- 
bitions, bounties,  or  by  other  forced  expedients,  this  will  only  be  to  fa- 
crilice  the  intercfts  of  the  community  to  thofe  of  particular  claffes.  Be- 
fides  the  mifdircdion  of  labour,  a  virtual  monopoly  will  be  given  to  the 
pcrfons  employed  on  fuch  fabrics;  and  an  enhancement  ot  price,  tlie  in- 
evitable confcqucnce  ofevery  monopoly,  mull  be  dcfra)  ed  at  the  expence 
of  ilic  other  parts  of  the  fociety.     It  is  far  preferable  that  thofc  perfons 
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fliould  be  engaged  in  the  caUivation  of  the  e^rth,  and  th.it  \vc  fliould  procure, 
in  e:-:ch.-in"-e  for  its  produclions,  the  commodities  with  which  foreigners 
are  able  to  fupply  us  in  greater  pcrfcdion,  and  upon  better  terms." 

This  mode  of  rcafoning  is  founded  upon  fads  and  principles,  which 
have  certainh-  refpedable  pretenfions.  If  it  had  governed  the  condudt 
of  nations  more  generally  than  it  has  done,  there  is  room  to  fuppofe, 
that  it  mif'ht  have  carried  them  farter  to  profpcrity  and  greatnefs  than 
they  have  attained  by  the  piirfuit  of  maxims  too  widely  oppofite.  Moft: 
general  theories,  howc\  er,  admit  of  numerous  exceptions,  and  there  are  few, 
if  anv,  of  the  political  kind,  wliich  do  not  blend  a  confiderable  portion 
of  error  with  the  truths  they  inculcate. 

'  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgement,  how  flir  that  which  has  been 
juft  ftated  ought  to  be  deemed  liable  to  a  fimilar  imputation,  it  is  nccef^ 
farv  to  advert  carefully  to  the  confiderations  which  plead  in  favour  of 
manufadures,  and  wliich  appear  to  recommend  the  fpecial  and  pofitlve 
encouragement  of  them,  in  certain  cafes,  and  under  certain  reafonabic 
limitations. 

It  ought  readily  to  be  conceded,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  aij 
the  primary  and  moft  certain  fource  of  national  fupply  j  as  the  immediate 
and  chief  fource  of  fubliftence  to  man;  as  the  principal  fource  of  thoic 
materials  which  conftitute  the  nutriment  of  other  kinds  of  labour;  as  in- 
cluding a  ftate  moft  favourable  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
human  mind  ;  one,  perhaps,  moft  conducive  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpecies;  has  intrinfically  a  ftrong  claim  to  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  kind  of  induftry. 

But  that  it  Iwtsa  title  to  any  thing  like  an  exclufive  predileftion  iu 
any  country,  ought  to  be  admitted  v.  ith  great  caution.  That  it  is  even 
more  produdive  than  every  other  branch  of  induftry,  requires  more 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  given  in  fupport  of  the  pofition.  That  its 
real  interefts,  precious  and  important  as,  without  the  help  of  exaggera- 
tion, they  truly  are,  will  be  advanced,  rather  than  injured,  by  the  due 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  may  be  fatisfadorily  deraonftrated. 
And  the  expediency  of  fuch  encouragement,  in  a  general  view,  may  be 
fliewn  to  be  recommended  by  the  moft  cogent  and  perfuafive  motives  of 
national  policy. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  moft  produc- 
tive, but  the  only  produftive  fpecies  of  induftry.  The  reality  of  this 
aflertion,  in  either  refpefl,  has,  however,  not  been  verified  by  any  accu- 
rate detail  of  fads  and  calculations;  and  the  general  arguments,  which 
are  adduced  to  prove  it,  arc  rather  fubtlc  and  paradoxical,  than  folid  or 
convincing, 

Thofe 
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Thofe  which  maintiin  irs  p>clufive  produiftu^eneG  are  to  this  effe(f?  :-^ 
Labour  beftowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  land  produces  enough,  not 
only  to  replace  all  the  neceflary  expences  incurred  in  the  bufinefs,  and 
to  maintain  the  perfons  who  are  employed  in  it,  but  to  afford,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  (lock  or  capital  of  the  farmer,  a  nett  fur- 
plus,  or  rent  for  the  landlord  of  proprietor  of  the  foil.  But  the  labour 
of  artificers  does  nothing  more  than  replace  the  ftock  which  employs 
them,  or  which  furnifhes  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  and  yield  the 
ordinary  profit  upon  that  ftock.  It  yields  nothing  equivalent  to  the  rent 
of  land ;  neither  does  it  add  any  thing  to  the  total  •value  of  the  nuhole 
unnual produce  oi  the  Hnd  and  labour  of  the  country.  The  additional 
value  given  to  thofe  parts  of  the  produce  of  land,  which  are  wrought 
into  manufadlures,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  value  of  thofe  other  parts 
of  that  produce  which  are  confumed  by  the  manufadurers.  It  can  there- 
fore only  be  by  faving,  or  parfimony,  not  by  the  pofitive  prdiuBvvencfs  of 
their  labour,  that  the  claffes  of  artificers  can  in  any  degree  augment  the 
revenue  of  fociety. 

To  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  inafmuch  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  manufaduring  labour  re-produces  a  value  equal  to  that  which  is 
expended  or  confumed  in  carrying  it  on,  and  continues  in  exlftence  the 
original  (lock  or  capital  employed,  it  ought  on  that  account  alone  to 
efcape  being  confidered  as  wholly  unproduQive  :  that  though  it  fhould  be 
admitted,  as  alledged,  that  the  confumption  of  the  produce  of  the  foil> 
hy  the  clafles  ot  artificers  or  manufa<5lurers  is  exaiSly  equal  to  the  value 
added  by  their  labour  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  exerted  ;  yet  it 
would  not  thence  follow,  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  or  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour.  If  the  confumption  for  any  given  period  amounted  to  a 
given  fuin,  and  the  increafed  value  of  the  produce  manufadured  in  the 
fame  period  to  a  like  fum,  the  total  amount  of  the  confumption  and 
produftion  during  that  period  would  be  equal  to  the  two/ims,  and  con- 
fequently  double  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  Confumed.  And 
though  the  increment  of  value  produced  by  the  clafles  of  artificers 
fliould  at  no  time  exceed  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  confumed 
hy  them,  yet  there  would  be  at  every  moment,  in  confcquence  of  their 
labour,  a  greater  value  of  goods  in  the  market  than  would  cxift  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

The  pofition,  that  artificers  can  augment  the  revenue  of  a  fociety 
only  by  parfimony,  is  true  in  no  other  fcnfe  than  in  one,  which  is 
tqually  applicable  to  hufbandmen  or  cultivators.  It  may  be  alike  af- 
firmed of  all  thefe  clafles,  that  the  fund  acquired  by  their  labour,  and 
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GeftlncJ  for  their  fapport,  is  nor,  in  an  ordinary  way,  more  than  equal 
Eo  it.  And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  augmentations  of  the  wealrli  of 
capital  of  the  community,  except  in  the  intlance  of  fome  extraordinary 
dexterity  or  ikill,  can  only  proceed,  with  rcfpcft  to  any  of  them,  from  the 
favings  of  the  more  thrifty  and  parfimonious. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country  can  only  be 
increafed  in  tvvo  ways — by  fome  improvement  in  the  prodnflive ponxicrs  o£ 
the  ufefui  labour,  which  aftually  exifls  within  it,  or  by  fome  increafd 
in  the  quantity  of  fuch  labour :  that  with  regard  to  the  firft,  the  labouf 
of  artificers  being-capable  of  greater  fubdivifion  and  fimplicity  of  opera-* 
tion  than  that  of  cultivators,  it  is  fufceptible,  in  a  propoftionably  greater 
degree,  of  improvement  in  its  proiu£ii-ve  po^Mers,  whether  to  be  derived 
from  an  accefTion  of  flcill,  or  from  the  application  of  ingenious  ma- 
chinery ;  in  which  particular,  therefore,  the  labour  employed  in  the 
culture  of  land  can  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  that  engaged  in  manu-« 
failures  :  that  with  regard  to  an  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  ufefal 
labour,  this,  excluding  adventitious  circumftanccs,  muft  depend  eflerl- 
tially  upon  an  increafe  of  capital^  which  again  muft  depend  uoon  the 
favings  made  out  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  who  furnilh  or  manage  thaty 
\vhich  is  at  any  time  employed,  whether  in  agriculture,  or  in  manufac* 
turcs,  or  in  any  other  way. 

But  while  the  exclujt've  prcdaftivenefs  of  agricultural  labour  has  been 
thus  denied  and  refuted,  the  fuperiority  of  its  produftivenefs  has  been 
conceded  without  hefiration.  As  this  crnccfTion  inv^olves  a  point  of 
confiderable  magnitude,  in  relation  to  maxims  of  public  adminiftrationj 
the  grounds  on  which  it  refts  are  worthy  of  a  diftindl  and  particular  exa- 
mination. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  ufe  of,  in  fupport  of  the  idea,  may  be 
pronounced  both  quaint  and  fuperncial  :  ir  amounts  to  this — that  in 
the  produflions  ofthe  foil,  nature  co-operates  with  man  ;  and  that  the 
effefl:  of  their  joint  labour  muft  be  greater  than  that  of  the  labour  of 
man  alone. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  a  neceHarv  inference.  It  is  very 
conceivable,  that  the  labour  of  rr.un  alone  laid  out  upon  a  work  requiring 
great  Ikill  and  art  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  may  be  more  produifli  e  in 
^calue,  than  the  labour  of  nature  and  man  combined,  when  direded 
towards  more  (imple  operations  and  objects  :  and  v,hen  it  is  retolle(fted 
to  what  an  extent  the  agency  of  nature,  in  the  application  of  the  m.e- 
chanical  powers,  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  profecution  of  manufadures, 
the  fuggellion  v,fhich  has  been  coticed  Irfes  even  the  appearance  of 
plaufibiiity. 
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It  might  alfo  be  obferved,  with  a  contrary  view,  that  the  labour  em* 
ployed  in  agriculture  is  in  a  great  meafare  periodical  and  occafional,  de- 
pending on  feafons,  liable  to  various  and  long  intermifiions;  while  that  oc- 
cupied in  many  manufaftures  is  conflant  and  regular,  extending  through 
the  year,  embracing  in  fome  inftances,  night  as  well  as  day.  It  is  alfo 
probable,  that  there  are  among  the  cultivators  of  land  more  examples 
of  remiffnefs  than  among  artificers.  Tlie  farmer,  from  the  peculiar  fer- 
tility of  his  land,  or  fome  other  favourable  circumftances,  may  fre- 
quently obtain  a  livelihood,  even  with  a  confiderablc  degree  of  care- 
leffnefs  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  artifan  can  with  great 
difficulty  effeft  the  fame  objet^,  without  exerting  himfelf  pretty  equally 
with  all  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuit.  And  if  it  may 
likewife  be  alTumed  as  a  faft,  that  manufaftures  open  a  v.-ider  field  to 
exertions  of  ingenuity  than  agriculture,  it  would  not  be  a  flrained  con- 
jefture,  that  the  labour  employed  in  the  former,  being  at  once  more 
conftant,  more  uniform,  and  more  ingenious,  than  that  which  is  employed 
in  the  latter,  will  be  found  at  the  fame  time  more  produftive. 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  lay  flrefs  on  obfervations  of  this  nature ;  the> 
ought  only  to  ferve  as  a  counterbalance  to  thofe  of  a  hmilar  com- 
plexlon.  Circumftances  fo  vague  and  general,  as  well  as  {o  abftraft,  can 
afford  little  inftruftion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Another,  and  that  which  feems  to  be  the  principal  argument  of- 
fered for  the  fuperior  produftivenefs  of  agricultural  labour,  turns  upon 
the  allegation,  that  labour  employed  on  manufaftures  yields  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  rent  of  land ;  or  to  that  nctt  furplus,  as  it  is  called, 
which  accrues  to  the  proprietor  of  the  foil. 

But  this  diftindion,  important  as  it  has  been  deemed,  appears  rather 
<i;erbal  thdCdfubJianlial. 

It  is  eafily  difccrnible,  that  what  in  the  tirft  initance  is  divided  into 
*  t\yo  parts  under  the  denomination  of  the  ordinary  pmfi!  of  the  ftock  of 
the  farmer  and  rent  to  the  landlord,  is  in  the  fecond  inflance  united 
under  the  general  appellation  of  the  crdlaary  prcfu  on  the  fiock  of  the 
undertaker  ;  and  that  this  formal  or  verbal  diftribution  ccnftitutes  the 
whole  difference  in  th.e  two  cafes.  It  feeras  to  have  been  overlooked, 
that  the  land  is  itfclf  a  flock  or  capital;  advanced  or  lent  by  its  owner  to 
the  occupier  or  tenant,  and  that  the  rent  he  receives  is  only  the  ordinary 
profit  of  a  certain  flock  in  land,  not  managed  by  the  proprietor  him- 
felf, but  by  another  to  whom  he  lends  or  lets  it,  and  who,  on  his  part, 
advances  a  fecond  capital  to  flock  imd  improve  the  land,  upon  which 
he  alfo  receives  the  ufual  profit.  'Jlie  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  arc  therefore  nothing  more  than   the  Qrdhim;y prafits 
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of /auo  capitals  bclono-ing  to  t=^vj  different  perfons,  and  united  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm  :  as  in  the  other  cafe,  the  furplus  which  arifes  upon 
any  manufactory,  after  replacing  the  expences  of  carrying  it  on,  an- 
fwers  to  the  ordinary  profits  of  o>ic  or  more  capitals  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  fiich  manufadlory.  It  is  faid  o?:e  or  viorc  capitals ;  becaufe 
in  faft,  the  fame  tiling  which  is  contemplated  in  the  cafe  of  the  farm, 
fometimes  happens  in  that  of  a  manufaflory.  There  is  one  who  fur- 
nilhes  part  of  the  capital,  or  lends  a  part  of  the  money,  by  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  another  v/ho  carries  it  on  with  the  addition  of  his  own 
capital.  Out  of  the  furpius  which  remains,  after  defraying  expences, 
an  intereil  is  paid  to  the  money  lender  for  the  portion  of  the  capital  fur- 
nifhed  by  him,  which  exadly  agrees  with  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord ; 
and  the  refidue  of  that  furplus  conftitutes  the  profit  of  the  undertaker 
or  manufacturer,  and  agrees  with  what  is  denominated  the  ordinary 
profits  of  the  flock  of  the  farmer.  Both  together  make  the  ordinary 
profits  of  two  capitals  employed  in  a  manufactory  ;  as  in  the  other  cafe 
the  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the  revenue  of  the  farmer  compofe  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  two  capitals,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

The  rent  therefore  accruing  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  far  from 
being  a  criterion  of  fjr6-////r-r<f  produftivenefs,  as  has  been  argued,  is  no 
criterion  even  of  fuperlor  produftivenefs.  The  queftion  muft  flill  be, 
whether  the  furplus,  after  defraying  expences  of  a  gi'^en  capital,  em- 
ployed in  the  pwchaje  and  improvcmetit  of  a  piece  of  land,  is  greater 
or  lefs  than  that  of  a  like  capital  employed  in  the  profecution  of  a 
manufaftory  ;  or  vvhether  the  nvhole 'value  produced  (rom  z  given  capital 
and  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  employed  in  one  way,  be  greater  or  ie{s 
than  the  whole  value  produced  from  an  equal  capital  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed  in  the  other  way  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  whether 
thebufinefs  of  agriculture  or  that  of  manufaftures  will  yield  the  greateft 
produ(ft,  according  to  a  compound  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  capital 
and  the  quantity  of  labour  which  are  employed  in  the  one  or  in  the 
other. 

The  folution  of  either  of  thefe  qneftions  is  not  eafv ;  it  involves  nu- 
merous and  complicated  details,  depending  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  objects  to  be  compared.  It  is  not  known  that  the  comparifon  has 
ever  yet  been  made  upon  fufficient  data  properly  afcertaincd  and  analyfed. 
To  be  able  to  make  it  with  fatisfadory  precifion  would  demand  much 
previous  inquiry  and  clofe  invefligation. 

.    Some  effays,  however,  have  been  made  towards  acquiring  the  requifite 
information,  which  have  rather  ferved  to  throw  doubt  upon,  than  to 
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confirm  the  hypothefis  under  examination.  But  it  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  they  have  been  too  little  diverfified,  and  are  too  imperfedi 
to  authorife  a  definitive  cnncluiion  either  way,  leading  rather  to  proba- 
l^le  conjeifture  than  to  certain  deduiTiion.  They  render  it  probable  that 
there  are  various  branches  of  manufaftures  inv.hich  a  given  capital  will 
yield  a  greater  total  produft,  and  a  confiderably  greater  nett  produft  than 
an  equal  capital  invefted  in  the  purchafe  and  impro\emcnt  of  lands;  and 
that  there  are  alfo  fome  branches,  in  which  both  the  grofs  and  the  nctt 
produce  will  exceed  that  cf  agricultural  induftry,  according  to  a  coin- 
pound  ratio  of  capital  and  labour.  Eut  it  is  on  this  L-ifc  point  that  there 
appears  to  be  the  greateft  room  for  doubt.  It  is  far  lefa  dilHculr  to  infer 
generally  that  the  nett  produce  of  capital  engaged  in  manufafturing  en- 
ferprifcs  is  greater  than  that  of  capital  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  foregoing  fuggeftions  are  not  defigned  to  inculcate  an  opinion 
that  manufacluring  induftry  is  more  produdive  than  that  of  .igriculture. 
They  are  intended  rather  to  fliew  that  the  reverfe  of  this  prcpofition  is 
pot  afcertained  ;  that  the  general  arguments  which  are  brought  to  eftab- 
Jifh  it  are  not  fatisfaclory ;  and,  confequently,  that  a  fuppoficion  of  the 
fuperior  produftivenefs  of  tillage  ought  to  be  no  obltacle  to  liRening  to 
any  fubfiantial  inducement  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  which 
may  be  otherwife  perceived  to  exifl:,  through  an  apprehenfion  that  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  divert  labour  from  a  more  to  a  lefs  profitable 
employment. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  on  a  full  and  accurr.te  developement  of 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  of  fad  and  calculation,  it  would  be  difcover- 
cd  that  there  is  no  material  diiference  between  the  aggregate  prcdutTtivc- 
nefs  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other  kind  of  induflry  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
priety of  the  encouragements,  which  may  in  any  cafe  be  propofed  to  be 
given  to  either,  ought  to  be  determined  upon  confideraticns  irrelative  to 
any  comparifon  of  that  nature. 

But  without  contending  for  the  fuperior  produdivencfs  of  manufac- 
turing ir.duflry,  it  may  conduce  to  a  better  judgement  of  the  policy, 
which  ought  to  be  purfued  by  the  United  States  rcfpe^iling  its  encourage- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  fubjeft  under  fome  additional  afpeds,  tending 
not  only  to  confirm  the  idea,  that  this  kind  of  induftry  has  been  impro- 
perly reprefented  as  unproduftive  in  itfelf;  but  to  evince  in  addition, 
that  the  eftablifhment  and  diifufion  of  manufadures  will  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  total  mafs  of  ufefu!  and  produftive  labour,  in  a  com- 
munity, greater  tlian  it  would  otherwife  be.  In  profccuting  this  dif- 
cuffion,  it  may  be  neceffary  briefly  to  refume  and  review  fome  of  the 
topics  which  have  been  already  touched, 
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To  affirm  that  the  labour  of  the  manufai^^urcr  is  unproductive,  becaufe 
Jic  confiimes  as  much  of  the  produce  of  hind  as  he  adds  value  to  the  raw- 
materials  which  he  manufaiftures,  is  not  better  founded,  than  it  would  be 
to  aftirm,  that  the  labour  of  tlic  farmer,  which  furniflies  materials  to  the 
ananufaclurcr,  is  unprodudive,  becaufe  he  confumes  an  equal  valce  of 
ynanufadured  articles.  Each  furniflies  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
of  his  labour  to  the  other,  and  each  deftroys  a  corrcfpondent  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  time 
the  maintenance  of  two  citizens,  indead  of  one,  is  going  on ;  the  ftate 
has  two  members  inftcad  of  one  ;  and  they  together  confume  twice  the 
value  of  what  i;,  produced  from  the  land. 

If  inftead  of  a  farmer  and  artificer,  there  v/as  a  farmer  only,  he  would 
be  under  the  necellity  of  devoting  a  part  of  his  labour  to  the  fabrication 
of  cloathing  and  other  articles,  which  he  would  procure  of  the  artificer, 
in  the  cafe  of  there  being  fuch  a  perfon  ;  and  of  courfe,  he  would  be  able 
to  devote  lefs  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  would  draw  from 
it  a  prop  rtionably  Icfs  produft.  The  whole  quantity  of  produftion,  in 
this  flate  of  things,  in  provifions,  raw  materials  and  manufaftures,  would 
certainly  not  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  what  would  be  produced  in 
provifions  and  raw  materials  only,  if  there  were  aa  artificer  as  well  as  a 
farmer. 

Again — If  there  were  both  an  artificer  and  a  farmer,  the  latter  would 
be  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  exclufively  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  A 
greater  quantity  of  provifions  and  raw  materials  would  of  courfe  be 
produced,  equal,  at  leaft,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  provifions,  raw  materials,  and  manafadures,  which  would 
exift  on  a  contrary  fuppofition.  The  artificer,  at  the  fame  time,  would 
be  going  on  in  the  produdion  of  manufaiftured  commodities,  to  an 
amount  fufficient  not  only  to  repay  the  farmer,  in  thofe  commodities,  for 
the  provifions  and  materials  which  were  procured  from  him,  but  to  furnifh 
the  artificer  himfelf  with  a  fupply  of  fimilar  commodities  for  his  own 
ufe.  Thus,  then,  there  would  be  two  quantities  or  Values  in  cxiftence 
inilcad  of  one ;  and  the  revenue  and  confumption  would  be  do'.blc  in 
one  cafe,  what  it  would  be  in  the  other. 

If  in  place  of  both  thefe  fuppofitions,  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  t  'o 
farmers  and  no  artificer,  each  of  whom  applied  a  part  of  his  labour  to  ;  e 
pulture  of  land,  and  another  part  to  i.he  fabrication  of  manufadures ;  \.\ 
till?  cafe,  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  beltowed  upon  land  would 
produce  the  fame  quantity  of  provifions  and  raw  materials  only,  »s  would 
be  produced  by  the  entire  fura  of  the  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  fame 
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manner,  and  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  beftowed  upon  manufac- 
tures, would  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  manufaftures  only,  as  wouLi 
be  produced  by  the  entire  fum  of  the  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  fame- 
manffier.  Hence  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  two  farmers  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  the 
artificer  ;  and  hence  it  refults,  that  the  labour  of  the  artificer  is  as  poft- 
tively  produftive  as  that  of  the  farmer,  and,  as  pofitiv^ly,  augments  the 
revenue  of  the  fcciet}'-. 

The  labourspf  the  artificer  replaces  to  the  farmer  that  portion  of  his 
labour  with  which  he  provides  the  materials  of  exchange  with  the  arti- 
ficer, and  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been  compelled  to  apply  to 
manufadlures ;  and  while  the  artificer  thus  enables  the  farmer  to  enlarge 
his  flock  of  agricultural  induflry,  a  portion  of  which  he  purchafes  for 
his  own  ufe,  he  alfofupphcs  himfclf  ivith  the  maniifanured  artich-s  ofiohich 
hefiands  in  need.  He  does  flill  more — Befides  this  equivalent  which  he 
gives  for  the  portion  of  agricultural  labour  confumed  by  him,  and  this 
fupply  of  manufaftured  commodities  for  his  own  confumption,  he  fur- 
siiflies  flill  a  furplus,  which  compenfatcs  for  the  ufe  of  the  capital  ad- 
vanced either  by  himfelf  or  fome  other  perfon,  for  carrying  on  the  bufi- 
nefs.  This  is  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  fleck  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tory, and  is,  in  every  fenfe,  as  efFcftive  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
fbciety  as  the  rent  of  land. 

The  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer,  confequently,  may  be  re- 
garded as  compofed  of  three  parts;  one  by  which  the  provifions  for  his 
fubfiflencc  and  the  materials  for  his  work  are  purchafed  of  the  farmer; 
one  by  which  he  fupplies  himfelf  with  manufafttired  nccefliirics ;  and  a 
third  which  conflitutes  the  profit  on  the  flock  employed.  The  two  lafl 
portions  feem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  this  fyflem,  which  reprefcnts 
manufafturing  induflry  as  barren  and  unproductive. 

In  the  courfc  of  the  preceding  illuflrations,  the  produfls  of  equal 
quantities  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  artificer  have  been  treated  as 
if  equal  to  each  other.  But  this  is  not  to  be  underflood  as  intending  to 
aflert  any  fuch  precife  equality.  It  is  merely  a  manner  of  expreffion 
adopted  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity  and  pcrfpicuity.  Whether  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  be  fomewhat  more  or  lefs 
than  that  of  the  artificer,  is  not  material  to  the  main  fcope  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  hitherto  has  aimed  at  fnewing,  that  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  occafions  a  pofitive  augmentation  of  the  total  produce  and  revenue 
of  the  fociety. 

It  is  now  proper  to  proceed  a  flcp  farther,  and  to  enumerate  the  princi- 
pal circuradnnccF,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  That  manutafturing 
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eftablifhments  not  only  occafion  a  pofitivc  augmentation  of  the  produce 
and  revenue  of  the  fociety,  but  that  they  contribute  cffentially  to  render- 
ing them  greater  than  they  could  poffibly  be,  without  fucheftablilhracnts, 
Thefe  circumftances  arc, 

1.  The  divifion  of  labour. 

2.  An  extenfion  of  the  ufe  of  machinery. 

3.  Additional  employment  to  claffes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily 

engaged  in  the  Ijufinefs. 

4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  The  furnifiiing  greater  fcope  for  the  diverfify  of  talents  and_difpo- 

fitions  which  difcriminate  men  from  each  other. 

6.  The  affording  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprize. 

7.  The  creating,  in  fome  inftances,  a  new,  and  fecuring  in  all,  a  more 

certain  andfteady  demand  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil. 
Each  of  thefe  circumftances  has  a  confidcrable  influence  upon  the  tota! 
mafs  of  induftrious  effort  in  a  community  :  together,  they  add  to  it  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  etfe^:,  which  are  not  eafily  conceived.  Some  com- 
ments  upon  each  of  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  ftated, 
may  ferve  to  explain  their  importance. 

I.  j4j  to  the  di'uifton  of  labour. 

It  has  juftly  been  obferved,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  greater 
moment  in  the  economy  of  a  nation,  than  the  proper  divifion  of  labour.— 
The  feparation  of  occupations  caufes  each  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
perfedion  than  it  could  poilibly  acquire,  if  they  were  blended.  Thii 
arifes  principally  from  three  circumdanccs. 

ift.  The  greater  fkill  and  dexterity  naturally  refulting  from  a  conflant 
and  undivided  application  to  a  fingle  objeft. — It  is  evident,  that  thefe 
properties  muft  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  feparation  and  fimplificatioii 
of  objetis,  and  the  ileadinefs  of  the  attention  devoted  to  each;  and  mufl 
be  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  complication  of  objeifis,  and  the  number 
among  which  the  attention  is  diilracted. 

2d.  The  economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  the  lofs  of  it,  incident  to  a 
frequent  tranfition  from  one  operation  to  another  of  a  different  nature. — 
This  depends  on  various  clrcumflances  ;  the  tranfition  itfelf,  the  orderly 
difpofition  of  the  implements,  machines,  and  materials  employed  in  the 
operation  to  be  relinquifhed,  the  preparatory  fteps  to  the  commencement 
©fa  new  one,  the  interruption  of  the  impulfe,  which  the  mind  of  the 
workmen  acquires,  from  being  engaged  in  a  particular  operation;  the 
dtftraftions,  hefitations,  and  rcluiflanccS/  which  attend  the  paffagc  from 
one  kind  of  bufinefi  to  another. 

3d.  An 
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3d.  An  extenfion  of  the  ufe  of  machinen--. — A  man  occupied  on  a 
finglc  objeft,  will  have  it  more  in  his  p:)wer,  and  will  be  more  naturally 
led  to  exert  his  imagination  in  deviung  methods  to  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  than  if  he  were  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  independent  and 
diffimilar  operations.  Befides  this,  the  fabrication  of  machines,  in  nu- 
merous inftances,  becoming  itfelf  a  diftinft  trade,  the  artift  who  follows 
it,  has  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  for  improvement 
in  his  particular  art;  and  in  both  ways  the  invention  and  application  of 
machinery  are  extended. 

And  from  thefe  caufes  united,  the  mere  reparation  of  the  occupation 
of  the  cultivator,  from  that  of  the  artificer,  has  the  effed  of  augmenting 
the  produdive  powers  of  labour,  and  with  them,  the  total  mafs  of  the 
produce  or  revenue  of  a  country.  In  this  fingle  view  of  the  fubjed, 
therefore,  the  utility  of  artificers  of  manufidures,  towards  promoting  an 
increafe  of  productive  induftry,  is  apparent. 

II.  As  to  an  exteiifion  of  the  ufe  of  machinery  ■,  a  point  ^vh'ich,  though  partly 
tint'tcipatedy  requires  to  he  placed  in  one  or  t^ivo  additional  lights. 

The  employment  of  machinery  forms  an  item  of  great  importance  in 
the  general  mafs  of  national  induftry.  'Tis  an  artificial  force  brought 
in  aid  of  the  natural  force  of  man  ;  and,  to  all  the  pnrpofes  of  labour,  is 
an  increafe  of  hands;  an  acceffion  of  ilrength,  unincumbered  too  by  the 
expenfe  of  maintaining  the  labourer.  May  it  not  therefore  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  thofe  occupations,  which  give  greateft  fcope  to  the  ufe  of 
this  auxiliary,  contribute  mod  to  the  general  ftock  of  induftrious  effort, 
and,  in  confequence,  to  the  general  produd  of  induftry  ? 

It  will  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  truth  of  the  pofition  referred  to 
obfervation,  that  manufafturing  purfuits  are  fufceptible  in  a  greater  de- 
gree of  the  application  of  machinery,  than  thofe  of  agriculture.  If  foy 
all  the  difference  is  loft  to  a  comnuinity,  which,  inflead  of  manufafturing 
for  itfelf,  procures  the  fabrics  requifite  to  its  fupply  from  other  countries. 
The  fubftitution  of  foreign  for  domellic  manufaftures,  is  a  transfer  to 
foreign  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  employment  of 
machinery,  in  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed,  with 
mofl  utility  and  to  the  grcateil:  extent. 

The  cotton  mill  invented  in  England,  within  the  lafl  twenty  years,  is 
afignal  illuHration  of  the  general  propoiition  wliich  v/e  have  advanced. 
lo  confequence  of  it,  all  the  different  procefTes  for  fpinning  cotton  arc 
performed  by  means  oF  machines,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  water, 
and  attended  chiefly  by  women  and  children  ;  and  by  a  fmaller  number 
of  perfoas,  in  the  whole,  than  are  requifite  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
fpinning.     And  it  is  au  advantage  of  great  moment  that  the  operations 

of 
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of  this  mill  continue  with  convenience,  during  the  night,  as  well  a3 
'hrougli  the  day.  The  prodigious  efFeCl  of  fuch  a  machine  is  cafily  con- 
ceived. To  this  invention  ii  to  be  attributed  elfentially,  the  immenfe 
progrefs  which  lias  been  fa  fuddenly  made  in  this  country  in  the  vatiouj 
fabrics  c.f  cotton. 

III.  As  to  the  additional  employment  of  clftjfes  of  the  community,  no',  ordi^ 
narily  engaged  in  the  particular  hifincfs. 

This  is  not  among  the  lead  valuable  of  the  means,  by  which  manu- 
faiitr.ring  inftitutions  contribute  to  augment  the  general  ftock  ot  induftry 
and  produdion.  In  places  where  thofe  inftitutions  prevail,  befides  the 
perfons  regulaily  engaged  in  them,  they  afford  occafional  and  extra  em- 
ployment to  induftrious  individuals  and  families,  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote the  leifure  refulting  from  the  inrer;T>ilTions  of  their  ordinary  pur- 
fuits  to  collateral  labours,  as  a  rcfource  for  multiplying  their  acquifitions 
or  their  enjoyments.  The  hulbandman  himfelf  experiences  a  new  fource 
of  profit  and  fupport  from  the  increafed  induftry  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters ;  invited  and  ftimulatcd  by  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  manu- 
factories, 

Bcfule  this  advantage  of  occsfional  employment  to  clafies  having  dif- 
ferent occupations,  there  is  another  of  a  nature  allied  to  it  and  of  a  (irailar 
tendency. — This  is  the  employment  of  perfons  who  would  othcrwife  be 
idle,  and  in  many  cafes  u  burthen  on  the  community,  either  from  the  bias 
of  temper,  habit,  iniirmlty  of  body,  or  fome  other  cau^c,  in.lifpofing  or 
difqualifying  them  tor  the  toils  of  the  country.  It  is  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  that,  in  general,  women  and  children  arc  rendered  more  ufeful, 
and  the  latter  more  early  ufeful,  by  manufacturing  cftabUfhmcnts,  thaa 
they  would  othervvife  be.  Of  the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufaftories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  that  four  fevenths 
nearly  are  women  and  children  ;  of  whom  the  greatelt  proportion  are 
children,  and  many  of  them  of  a  tender  age. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  cf  manufafturfs,  and  one 

of  no  fmall  confequence,  to  give  occafion  to  the  exerri  r.  of  a  greater 

quantity  of  indullry,  even  by  the  fame  number  of  perfons,   where  they 

happen  to  prevail,  than  would  exift  if  there  were  no  fuch  eilablilhments, 

IV.   As  to  the  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries. 

Men   reludantly  quit  one  courfe  of  occupation  and  livelihood  for 

another,  unlefs  invited  to  it  by  very  apparent  and  proximate  advantages. 

Many,  v/ho  would  go  from  one  country  to  another,  if  they  had  a  profpeft 

cf  continuing,  with  more  benefit,  the  callings  to  v.hich  they  have  been 

educated,  will  often  not  be  tempted  to  change  their  fituation  by  the  hope 

•f  doing  better  in  forne  other  way.     Ma.nufaaurers  who,  liftcnlng  to 

V^^^-  i>  Rr  the 
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the  powerful  Invitations  of  a  better  price  for  their  fabrics,  or  their  I^l- 
bour;  of  greater  cheapnefs  of  provifions  and  raw  materials;  of  an  e>i-« 
emption  from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes,  burthens,  and  reftraints,  which 
they  endure  in  Europe  ;  of  greater  perfonal  independence  and  confe- 
quence,  under  the  operation  of  a  more  equal  government ;  and  of  what 
js  far  more  precious  than  mere  religious  toleration,  a  perfeft  equality  of 
religious  privileges ;  will  probably  flock  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  topurfue  their  own  trades  or  proteffions,  if  they  are  once  made 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  are  infpired  with  an  af- 
furance  of  encouragement  and  employment. 

If  it  be  true  then,  that  it  is  the  intcrefl  of  the  United  States  to  open 
every  poflible  avenue  to  emigration  from  abroad,  it  affords  a  weighty 
argument  for  their  encouragement  of  manufaftures ;  which,  for  the  rea- 
fons  juft  affigncd,  will  have  the  ftrongeft  tendency  to  multiply  the  in- 
ducements to  it« 

Here  is  perceived  an  important  refource,  not  only  for  extending  the 
population,  and  with  it  the  ufeful  and  produftive  labour  of  the  country, 
but  likewife  for  the  profecution  of  manufaftures,  without  deducing  from 
the  number  of  hands,  which  might  otherwlfe  be  drawn  to  tillage ;  and 
even  for  the  indemnification  of  agriculture  for  fuch  as  may  happen  to  be 
diverted  from  it.  Many  whom  manufafturing  views  may  induce  to 
emigrate,  will  afterwards  yield  to  the  temptations,  which  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  United  States  hold  out  to  agricultural  purfuits.  And 
while  agriculture  will  in  other  refpefts  derive  many  fignal  and  unmingled 
advantages  from  the  growth  of  manufadures,  it  is  a  problem  whether  it 
%villgain  or  lofe,  as  to  the  article  of  the  number  of  perfons  emplojed  in 
carrying  it  on. 

V.  j^s  to  the  furtiijhhig  greater  fcnpc  for  the  dlverftty  of  talents  and  dif" 
poJit'ioiiSi  nvhich  difcriminate  men  from  each  other. 

This  is  a  much  more  powerful  mean  of  augmenting  the  fund  of  national 
induftry,  thaa  may  at  firft  fight  appear.  It  is  a  jull:  obfervation,  that 
minds  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  aftive  powers  for  their  proper  objefts  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  labour  without  t.S<t^  if  confined  to  uncongenial 
purfuits  :  and  it  is  thence  to  be  inR-rrcd,  that  the  refults  of  human  ex- 
ertion may  be  immenfely  increafed  by  diverfifying  its  objefts.  When 
all  the  diiferent  kinds  of  induftry  obtain  in  a  community,  each  individual 
can  find  his  proper  element,  and  can  call  into  adivity  the  whole  vigour 
of  his  nature.  And  the  community  is  benefitted  by  the  fervices  of  its 
refpedtive  members,  in  the  manner  in  which  each  can  ferve  it  with  moft 
sifea. 

If 
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If  there  be  any  thing  in  a  remark  often  to  be  met  \vitli,  namelr,  that 
there  is,  in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  America,  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  mechanical  improvements,  it  will  operate  as  a  forcible  reafon  for 
giving  opportunities  to  the  exercife  of  that  fpecies  of  talent  by  the  propa- 
gation of  manufactures. 

VI.  As  to  the  nffirditig  a  more  ample  and  'various  Jield  for  efiterpr'ize. 
This  alfo  is  of  greater  confequence  in  the  general  fcale  of  national 
exertion,  than  might,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial  view  be  Aippofed,  and 
has  efrefts  not  altogether  diilirailar  from  thofe  of  the  circumftances  laft 
noticed.  To  cherifli  and  llimulate  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  by 
multiplying  the  objeds  of  enterprife,  is  not  among  the  leaft  confiderable 
of  the  expedients  hy  which  the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  promoted. — 
Even  things  in  themfelves,  not  pofitively  advantageous,  fometimes  be- 
come fo  by  their  tendency  to  provoke  exertion.  Every  new  fcene 
which  is  opened  to  the  bufy  nature  of  man  to  roufe  and  exert  itfclf,  is 
the   addition  of  a  new  energy  to  the  general  ftock  of  effort. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife,  ufeful  and  prolific  as  it  is,  mud  neceflarily  b« 
contraded  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  fimpllcity  or  variety  of  the 
occupations  and  productions  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  fociety.  Itmuft 
be  lefs  in  a  nation  of  mere  cultivators,  than  in  a  nation  of  cultivators 
and  merchants;  lefs  in  a  nation  of  cultivators,  and  merchants,  than  in  a 
nation  of  cultivators,   artificers,  and  merchants. 

VII.  As  to  the  creating,  in  pmc  injiauces,  a  neiu,  and Jecur'ing  in  all  a 
more  certain  and Jieady  demand  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  fail. 

This  is  among  the  moft  important  of  the  circumftances  which  have 
been  indicated.  It  is  a  principal  mean  by  which  the  eftablifliment  of  ma- 
nufaftures  contributes  to  an  augmentation  of  the  produce  or  revenue  of 
a  country,  and  has  an  immediate  and  diredl  relation  to  the  profperity  of 
jigriculture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exertions  of  the  hufhandman  will  be  fleady  or 
fluctuating,  vigorous  or  feeble,  in  proportion  to  the  fteadinefs  or  fluftua- 
tion,  adequatenefs,  or  inadequatenefs  of  the  markets,  on  which  he  muft 
depend,  for  the  vent  of  the  furplus,  which  may  be  produced  by  his  la- 
bour; and  that  fuch  furplus  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  will  be 
greater  or  lefs  in  the  fame  proportion. 

For  the  purpofe  of  this  vent,  a  domeftic  market  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  foreign  one  ]  becaufe  it  is  \r\  the  nature  of  things  far  more  to 
be  relied  upon. 

It  is  a  primary  objeft  of  the  policy  of  nations  to  be  able  to  fuppljr 
tjicmfelves  with  fublillence  from  their  own   foilj    and  raanufaduring 

R  f  2  nations. 
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rations,  as  far  as  circumftances  permit,  endeavour  to  procure  from  the 
fame  fource,  the  raw  materials  nccelTary  for  their  ov.-n  fabrics.  Thi3 
difpofuion,  urged  by  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  is  fometimes  even  carried 
to  an  injudicious  extreme.  It  feems  not  always  to  be  recoliefted,  that 
nations,  who  have  neither  mines  nor  manufaftures,  can  only  obtain  t!? 
manutaflured  articles,  of  which  t'my  ftand  in  need,  by  an  exchange  of 
the  produfts  of  their  foils;  and  that  if  thofe  who  can  bell  fornifli  them 
with  fuch  articles  are  unwilling  to  give  a  due  courfe  to  this  exchange, 
they  mud  of  neceffity  make  every  poffible  effort  to  manufacture  for 
themfelves;  the  efFcft  of  which  is,  that  the  manufaduring  nations 
abridge  the  natural  advantages  of  their  fituation,  through  an  unw  illing- 
nefs  to  permit  the  agricultural  countries  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
theirs,  and  facrifice  the  intcrelts  of  a  mutually  beneficial  intercourfe 
to  the  vain  projeft  of  felling  every  thing  and  buying  nothing. 

But  it  is  alfo  a  confequcnce  cf  the  policy,  which  has  been  noted,  that 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  produds  of  agricultural  countries,  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  rather  cafual  and  occafional,  than  certain  or  conftant.  To 
what  extent  injurious  interruptions  of  the  demand  for  fome  of  the  flaple 
commodities  of  the  United  States,  may  have  been  experienced  from  that 
caufe,  muft  be  referred  to  the  judgement  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  ip 
carryi.jg  on  the  commerce  of  the  country;  but  it  maybe  fafely  af- 
firmed, that  fuch  interruptions  are  at  times  very  inconveniently  felt, 
and  that  cafes  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  markets  are  fo  con- 
fined  and  reftrifted,  as  to  render  the  demand  very  unequal  to  the 
fupply. 

Independent  likewife  of  the  artificial  impediments,  vhich  are 
created  by  the  policy  in  queftion,  there  are  natural  caufes  tending  to 
lender  the  external  demand  for  the  furplus  of  agricultural  nations  a  pre- 
carious reliance.  The  differences  of  feafons  in  the  countries  which  ar? 
the  confumers,  make  Immenfe  differences  in  the  produce  of  their  own 
foils,  in  dilFcrent  years,  and  confequently  in  the  degrees  of  thpir  neceffity 
for  foreign  fupply.  Plentiful  harveils  with  theni,  efpecially  if  fimilar 
ones  occur  at  the  fame  time  in  the  countries  vi-hich  are  the  fu;:nifhtrs, 
occafion  of  courfe  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  latter. 

Confidering  how  faft  and  how  much  the  progrefs  of  new  fettlements 
in  the  United  States  muft  increafe  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil,  and 
weighing  ferloufly  the  tendency  of  the  fyftem  which  prevails  among  moft 
cf  the  comjiercial  nations  of  Europo,  whatever  dependence  may  he 
placed  on  the  force  of  natural  circumllances  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
jin  artilxial  policy,  there  appear  ftrong  reafons  to  regard  the  foreign  dct 

mancj, 
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inanc^  for  that  furpliis  as  too  unccrtaii:  a  reliance,  and  to  defire  3  fubfli- 
Jute  for  it,  in  an  c>;tenrive  domcftic  market. 

To  fecurs  fuch  a  market,  there  is  no  other  expedient  than  for  the 
Uiuted  States  to  promote  manufaduring  cftablifhments.  Manufadurcrs, 
who  conllitute  the  moft  namcrous  clafs,  after  the  cultivators  of  land,  are 
for  that  reafon  the  principal  confumcrs  of  the  furplus  of  their  labour. 

Tliis  idea  of  an  cxtcnfive  domeilic  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
tlie  foil,  is  of  the  flrft  confequcncc  to  the  United  States.  If  is  of  all 
things  that  which  moft  efre;"tually  conduces  to  a  flouriniing  ftate  of  a^ri- 
cultLie.  If  the  elFeft  of  manufadories  were  to  be  the  detaching  a  portion 
of  the  hands  v.hich  would  be  oihcrwife  engaged  in  tillage,  it  might  pof- 
fibly  caufe  a  fmaller  quiintiry  of  hnds  to  be  under  cultivation:  but  by 
their  tendency  to  procure  a  mere  certain  demand  ibr  the  furplus  produce 
of  the  foil,  they  at  the  fame  time,  caufe  the  lands  which  are  in  culti- 
vation to  be  better  improved,  and  more  produ-flive.  And  while,  by 
their  iniluence,  the  conditicn  of  each  individual  larmcr  is  meliorated, 
the  total  mafs  of  agricultural  produclion  will  probably  be  increafed:  for 
jhis  muH  evidently  depend  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  dcree  of 
improvement,  than  upon  the  number  of  acres  under  culture. 

It  merits  particular  obfervation,  that  the  multiplication  of  manufac- 
tories net  only  furnifhes  a  marker  for  tlicfc  articles  which  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  he  produced  in  abundance  in  a  country,  hut  it  likewifc 
creates  a  demand  for  fuch  as  were  either  unknown,  or  produced  in  in- 
confiderable  quantities.  The  bowels,  as  v.ell  as  the  furfaceof  the  earth, 
are  ranfickcd  for  articles  which  were  before  ncgleded.  Animals,  plants, 
and  mliierals  acquire  a  utility  and  value,  which  were  before  unexplored. 

The  foregoing  confiderations  feera  fudicient  to  eltablifli,  as  general 
propofitions,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  nations,  and  paiticularly  of  the 
XJnited  States,  to  diverfify  the  indultrious  purfuits  of  the  individuals 
who  compofe  them — that  the  ertablifhment  of  manufadures  is  calculated 
not  only  to  inrxcafe  the  general  flock  of  ufcful  and  productive  labour, 
but  even  to  improve  the  l^ate  of  agriculture  in  particular ;  certainly  to 
advance  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  a"e  engaged  in  it.  There  are  other 
views,  that  v.'c  fhall  hereafter  take  of  thefubjed,  which,  it  is  conceived, 
iyiil  ferve  to  confirm  thefe  inferences. 

Previous  to  a  farther  difcuffion  of  the  objedions  to  the  encouragement 
of  manufadures ;  which  have  been  flatcd,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  fee  what 
can  be  faid  in  reference  to  the  particular  fituation  of  the  United  States 
againft  the  conclufions  appearing  to  refult  from  what  has  been  already 
offered. 

It 
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It  may  be  obferved,  and  the  idea  is  of  no  inconfiderable  weight,  th.s* 
however  true  it  maybe,  that  a  ftate,  which  poffefles  large  trafts  of  va- 
cant: and  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecluded  from  foreiga 
commerce,  would  find  its  intereft,  and  the  interefl:  of  agriculture,  h\ 
diverting  a  part  of  its  population  from  tillage  to  manufaiflures;  yet 
jt  will  not  follow  that  the  fame  is  true  of  a  ftate,  which,  having  fuch 
vacant  and  fertile  territory,  has  at  the  fame  time  ample  opportunities 
of  procuring  from  abroad,  on  good  terms,  all  the  fabrics  of  v/hich  it 
Hands  in  need  for  the  fupply  of  its  inhabitants.  The  po^ver  of  doing  • 
this  at  lea;!:  fecures  the  great  advantage  of  a  divifion  of  labour,  leaving 
the  farmer  free  to  purfue  exclufively  the  culture  of  his  land,  an-1  en- 
abling him  to  procure  with  its  produfts  the  manufaiflured  fupplies  re-, 
quifite  either  to  his  wants  or  to  his  enjoyments.  And  though  it  fhould. 
be  true,  that  in  fettled  countries  the  diverfification  of  induftry  is  condu- 
cive to  an  i;icreafe  in  the  produflive  powers  of  labour,  and  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  revenue  and  capital,  yet  it  is  fcarcely  conceivable  that 
there  can  be  any  thing  of  fo  folid  and  permanent  advantage  to  an  uncul- 
tivated and  unpeopled  cour,try,  as  to  convert  its  waftes  into  cultivated 
and  inhabited  diilrifts,  H  the  revenue,  in  the  mean  time,  fr.ould  be 
Jefs,  the  capital,  in  the  event,  muft  be  greater. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  the  following  appears  to  be  a  fatiifiiClory  an- 
fv.'er,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  they  concern  the  American  States. 

If  the  fyftem  of  perfed  liberty  to  indufiry  and  commerce  were  the 
prevailing  fyftem  of  nations,  the  arguments  which  dilTiuide  a  country 
in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States,  from  the  zealous  purfuit  of 
manufadurcs,  would  doubtlefs  have  great  force.  It  will  not  be  af- 
^rmed,  that  they  might  not  be  permitted,  with  (cw  exceptions,  to 
ferve  as  a  rule  of  national  condud.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  each 
country  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  its  peculiar  advantages  to  com- 
penfate  for  its  deficiencies  or  difadvantages.  If  one  nation  were  in  con- 
dition to  fupply  manufaflurcd  articles  on  better  terras  than  ai.oiher, 
that  other  might  find  an  abundant  indemniiication  in  a  fuperior  capacity 
to  furniih  the  produce  of  the  foil.  And  a  free  exchange,  mutually 
beneficial,  of  the  co-nmodities  which  each  was  able  to  fupply,  on  the 
beft  terms,  might  be  carried  on  betveen  them,  fupporting  in  full  vigour 
the  induftry  of  each.  And  though  the  circumftances  which  have  been 
nicntion'^d,  and  others  which  will  be  unfolded  hereafter,  render  it 
probable,  that  nations  merely  agricultural,  would  not  enjoy  the  famo 
degree  of  opulence,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  thofc  which 
united  manufadurcs  with  agriculture ;  yet  the  progrefllve  improvement 
of  the  lauds  of  the  former  might,  in  the  end,  atone  for  an  inferior  dc-i 
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gfee  of  opulence  in  the  mean  time;  and  in  a  cafe  in  which  oppofite 
confideracions  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  option  ought  perhaps 
ahvavs  to  be,  in  favour  of  leaving  induftry  to  its  own  diredion. 

But  the  fvftem  which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  charaderizing 
the  general  policy  of  nations.  The  prevalent  one  has  been  regulated 
by  an  oppoiite  fpirit.  Th<?  confequence  of  it  is,  that  the  United  States 
arc  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fituation  of  a  country  precluded  from  fo- 
reign commerce.  They  can  indeed,  without  ditHculty,  obtain  from 
abroad  the  manufadured  fupplics  of  which  they  are  in  want ;  but  they 
experience  numerous  and  very  injurious  impediments  to  the  eraiflion 
and  vent  of  their  own  commodities.  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  in  reference 
to  a  Angle  foreign  nation  only.  The  regulations  of  feveral  countries, 
with  which  they  have  the  moft  extenfive  intercourfe,  throw  ferious 
obftruftions  in  the  way  of  the  principal  flaples  of  the  United  States. 

In  fuch  a  pofition  of  things,  the  United  States  cannot  exchange  v.'ith 
Europe  on  equal  terms;  and  the  want  of  reciprocity  would  render  them 
the  vidim  of  a  fyftem,  which  would  induce  them  to  confine  their  views 
to  agriculture,  and  refrain  from  raanufadures.  A  conflant  and  in- 
cTcafmg  neceffity,  on  their  part,  for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  and 
only  a  partial  and  occafional  demand  for  their  own,  in  return,  could 
not  but  expofe  them  to  a  ftate  of  impoveriihment,  compared  with  the 
opulence  to  which  their  political  and  natural  advantages  authorife  them 
to  afpire. 

Remarks  of  this  kind  are  not  made  in  the  fpirit  of  complaint.  *Tis 
for  the  nations,  vvhofe  regulations  are  alluded  to,  to  judge  for  them- 
felves,  whether  by  aiming  at  too  much,  they  do  not  lofe  more  than  they 
gain.  'Tis  for  the  United  States  to  confider  by  what  means  they  can 
render  themfelves  leaft  dependent  en  the  combinations,  right  or  wrong, 
of  European  policy. 

It  can  be  no  fraall  confolation  to  them,  that  already  the  meafures 
which  have  embarraffed  their  trade  have  accelerated  their  internal 
improvements,  which,  upon  the  whole,  have  bettered  their  affairs.  To 
diverfify  and  extend  thefe  improvements  is  the  fureft  and  fafclt  method 
of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  any  inconveniencies  which  thofe  orfimi- 
lar  meafures  have  a  tendency  to  beget.  If  Europe  will  not  take  from 
them  the  produfts  of  their  foil,  upon  terms  confident  with  their  intereft» 
the  natural  remedy  is  for  them  to  contract  as  faft  poflible  their  wants 
of  her. 

The  convcrfion  of  their  wafte  into  cultivated  land  is  certainly  a  point 

of  great  moment  in  the  political  calculatioris  of  the  United  States.     But 

a.  the 
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the  degree  in  which  this  may  poiTihly  be  retarded  by  the  encotiragcmeni 
of  inanufaftories,  does  not  appear  to  countervail  the  povvertul  induce^ 
ments  to  affording  that  encouragement. 

An  obfervation  made  in  another  place  h  of  a  nature  to  have  great  in- 
fiuence  upon  this  queflion  — If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interells 
even  of  agriculture  may  be  advanced  more  by  having  fuch  of  the  lands 
of  a  ftate  as  are  occupied  under  good  cultivation,  than  by  having  a 
greater  quantity  occupied  under  a  much  inferior  cultivation;  and  if 
manufaiftories,  for  the  reafons  affigned,  muft  be  admitted  fo  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  more  ftcady  and  vigorous  cultivation  of  tire  lands 
occupied,  than  would  happen  without  them,  then  it  will  foUow,  that 
they  are  capable  of  indemnifying  a  country  for  a  diaiiriution  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  new  fettlcments ;  and  may  ferve  to  increafe  both  the  capital 
value  and  the  income  of  its  lands,  even  though  they  fhould  abridge  the 
number  of  acres  under  tillage. 

But  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  progrefs  of  new  fettlements 
will  be  retarded  by  the  extenfion  of  manufadures.  The  defire  of  being 
an  independent  proprietor  of  land  is  founded  on  fuch  ftrong  principles 
in  the  human  breaii,  that  where  the  opportunity  of  becoming  fo  is  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  t!ie  proportion  will  he  fmall  of  thofe, 
whofe  fituations  would  otherwife  lead  to  it,  who  will  be  diverted  from 
it  towards  manufaflures.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  as  already  inti- 
mated, that  the  acceffion  of  foreigners,  who,  originally  drawn  over  by 
manufafturlng  views,  will  afterwards  abandon  them  for  agricultural,  will 
be  more  than  equivalent  for  thofe  ot  her  own  citizens,  who  may  happcri 
to  be  detached  from  them. 

The  remaining  objections  to  a  particular  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  now  require  to  be  examined. 

One  of  thefe  turns  on  the  pofition,  tliat  induflry,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
will  naturally  find  its  way  to  tlie  moft  ufeful  and  profitable  employ- 
ment:  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  manufactures,  without  the  aid  of  go- 
vernment, will  grow  up  as  foon  and  as  fall:,  as  the  natural  ftate  ot  things, 
and  the  intereft  of  the  community  may  require, 

Againft  the  folidity  of  this  hypothefis,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  terms, 
very  cogent  reafons  may  be  offered.  Thefe  have  relation  to  the  llrong 
influence  of  habit  and  the  fpirit  of  imitation,  the  fear  of  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  untried  enterprifes,  the  intrinfic  difliculties  incident  to  firft  ellaj's 
towards  a  competition  with  thofe  who  have  prcvioufly  attained  to  per- 
feAion  in  the  bufinefs  to  be  attempted,  the  bounties,  premiums,  and 
other  artificial  encouragements,  with  which  European  nations  fccond 

the 
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the  exertions  of  their  own  fubjedls  in  the  branches  in  which  they  arc  to 
be  rivalled. 

Experience  teaches,  that  men  arc  often  fo  much  governed  by  what 
they  are  accuftomed  to  fee  and  praftife,  that  the  fiinpleft  and  moft  ob- 
vious improvements,  in  the  moft  ordinary  occupations,  are  adopted  with 
hefitation,  reiuftance,  and  by  flow  gradations.  The  fpontaneous  tran- 
fition  to  new  purfuits,  in  a  community  long  habituated  to  different  ones, 
may  be  expefted  to  be  attended  with  proportionably  greater  difficulty. 
When  former  occupations  ceafe  to  yield  a  profit  adequate  to  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  their  followers,  or  when  there  is  an  abfolute  deficiency  o£ 
employment  in  them,  owing  to  the  fuperabundance  of  hands,  changes 
will  enfue;  but  thcfe  changes  will  be  likely  to  be  more  tardy  than  may 
confifl  with  the  intercft  either  of  individuals,  or  of  the  fociety.  In 
many  cafes  they  will  not  happen,  while  a  bare  fupport  can  be  enfured 
by  an  adherence  to  ancient  courfes,  though  a  refort  to  a  more  profitable 
employment  might  be  prafticable.  To  produce  the  defirable  changes, 
as  early  as  may  be  expedient,  may  therefore  require  the  incitement  and 
patronage  of  government. 

The  apprchenfion  of  failing  in  new  attempts  is  perhaps  a  more  fcnous 
impediment.  There  are  difpofuions  apt  to  be  attraded  by  the  mere 
novelty  of  an  undertaking ;  but  thefe  are  not  alwa}-s  the  befl:  calculated 
to  give  it  fuccefs.  To  this  it  is  of  importance  that  the  confidence  of 
cautious,  fagacious  capitaliRs,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  fhould  bp 
excited.  And  to  infpire  this  defcription  of  perfons  with  confidence,  it 
is  effential  that  they  fnould  be  made  to  fee  in  any  projeft,  which  is  new, 
and  for  that  reafon  alone,  if  for  no  other,  precarious,  the  profpe^l  of 
fuch  a  degree  of  countenance  and  fupport  from  government,  as  may  be 
capable  of  overcoming  the  obftacles  infeparable  from  firft  experiments. 

The  fuperiority  antecedently  enjoined  by  nations,  who  have  pre- 
occupied and  perfeded  a  branch  of  induftry,  conftitutes  a  more  formi- 
dable cbftacle,  than  either  of  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the 
introdudion  of  the  fame  branch  into  a  country  in  which  it  did  not  be- 
fore exift.  To  maintain  between  the  recent  eftablifhments  of  one 
country  and  the  long-raatured  eftablifhments  of  another  country,  a  com- 
petition upon  equal  terms,  both  as  to  quality  and  price,  is  in  mofl  cafes 
imprafticable.  The  difparity  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  or  in  .both, 
mull  neceffarily  be  fo  confiderable  as  to  forbid  a  fuccefsful  livalfhip, 
without  the  extraordinary  aid  and  proteftion  of  government. 

But  the  greatefl  obflacle  of  all  to  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  a  new 
branch  of  induflry  in  a  country  in  which  it  was  before  unknown,  con- 
fifls,  as  far  as  the  inftances  apply,  in  the  bounties,  premiums,  and  other 
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aids  which  are  granted,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  by  the  nations  in  which 
the  eftablifhinents  to  be  imitated  are  previoully  introduced.  It  is  well 
known,  that  certain  nations  grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  parti- 
cular commodities,  to  enable  their  own  workmen  to  underfell  and  fup- 
plant  all  competitors,  in  the  countries  to  which  thofe  commodities  are 
fent.  Hence  the  undertakers  of  a  new  manufadlure  have  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  natural  difad vantages  of  a  new  undertaking,  but  with 
the  gratuities  and  remunerations  v/hich  other  governments  beftovv.  To 
be  enabled  to  contend  with  fuccefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  interference 
and  aid  of  their  own  government  are  indifpenfable. 
>  Combinations  by  thofe  engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  bufinefs  in 
one  country  to  fruftrate  the  iiril:  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  another,  by 
temporary  facrifices,  recompenfed  perhaps  by  extraordinary  indemnifi- 
cations of  the  government  of  fuch  country,  are  believed  to  have  exifted, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  deftitute  of  probability.  The  exiftence  or 
alfurance  of  aid  from  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the  bufi- 
nefs is  to  be  introduced,  may  be  effential  to  fortify  adventurers  againft 
the  dread  of  fuch  combinations— to  defeat  their  effefls,  if  formed,  and 
to  prevent  their  being  formed,  by  demonflrating  that  they  mufi:  in  the 
end  prove  fruitlefs. 

Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  an  expeflation  that  the  induftry  of 
a  people,  under  the  direftion  of  private  intereft,  will  upon  equal  terms 
find  out  the  moft  beneficial  employment  for  itfelf,  there  is  none  for  a 
reliance  that  it  will  ftruggle  againft  the  force  of  unequal  terms,  or  will 
of  itfelf  furmount  all  the  adventitious  barriers  to  a  fuccefsful  compe* 
tition,  which  may  have  been  erefted  either  by  the  advantages  naturally 
acquired  from  praftice  and  previous  pofleffion  of  the  ground,  or  by  thofe 
which  may  have  fprimg  from  pofitive  regulations  and  an  artificial  po- 
licy. This  general  refledlion  might  alone  fuffice  as  an  anfwer  to  the 
obje<5lion  under  examination,  exclufively  of  the  weighty  confideratlons 
which  have  been  particularly  urged. 

The  objections  to  the  purfuit  of  nianufaftures  in  the  United  States, 
which  next  prefent  themfelves  to  difcuffion,  reprefent  an  imprafticabi- 
lity  of  fuccefs,  arlfing  from  three  caufes — fcarcity  of  hands,  dearnefs  of 
labour,  want  of  capital. 

•  The  two  firft  circumftances  are  to  a  certain  extent  real,  and,  within 
due  limits,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  obfiacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  manufac- 
turipg  eruecprife  in  the  United  States.  But  there  arc  various  confidera- 
tlons which  leflen  their  force,  and  tend  to  afford  an  affurance  that  they 
are  not  fulficient  to  prevent  the  advantageous  profecution  of  many  very 
ufcful  and  extenfive  manufadorics. 

With 
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With  regard  to  fcarcity  of  hands,  the  faft  itfelf  muft  be  applied  with 
so  fmall  qualification  to  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
large  diftrids  which  may  be  confidered  as  pretty  fully  peopled,  and 
which,  notwithftanding  a  continual  drain  for  diftant  fettlements,  are 
thicklv  interfperfed  with  flourifliing  and  increafing  tovvn<.  If  thtfedif- 
trids  have  not  already  reached  the  point  at  which  the  fcarcity  of  hands 
ceafes,  they  are  not  remote  from  it,  and  are  approaching  faft  towards 
it :  and  having,  perhaps,  fewer  attraftions  to  jigriculture  than  fome 
other  parts  of  the  union,  they  exhibit  a  proportionably  fironger  ten- 
dency towards  other  kinds  of  induftry.  In  thefe  diftrifts  may  be  diA 
cerned  no  inconfiderable  maturity  for  manufaduring  eftablifhments. 
■  But  there  are  circumftances,  which  have  been  already  noticed  with 
another  view,  that  materially  diminifli  every  where  the  efFedl  of  a 
fcarcity  of  hands.  Thefe  circumftanccs  are — the  great  ufe  which  can 
be  made  of  women  and  children  ;  on  which  point  a  very  pregnant  and 
indrudlive  faft  has  been  mentioned  ;  the  vaft  extenfion  given  by  late  im- 
provements to  the  employment  of  machines,  which,  fubftituting  the  agen- 
cy of  fire  and  water,  has  prodigioufly  leflened  the  neceflity  for  manual 
labour ;'  the  employment  of  perfons  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations, during  the  feafons,  or  hours  of  leifure ;  which,  befides  giving 
occafion  to  the  exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  by  the  fame 
number  of  perfons,  and  thereby  increafing  the  general  ftock  of  labour, 
as  has  oeen  eifewhere  remarked,  may  alfo  be  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion, as  a  refource  for  obviating  the  fcarcity  of  hands — ladly,  the  at- 
traflion  of  foreign  emigrants.  Whoever  infpefts  with  a  careful  eye 
the  compofition  of  their  towns,  will  be  made  fenfible  to  what  an  ex- 
teAt  this  refource  may  be  relied  upon.  1  hefe  exhibit  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ingenious  and  valuable  workmen,  in  different  arts  and  trades, 
who,  by  expatriating  from  Europe,  have  improved  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  added  to  the  induftry  and  wealth  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  natural  inference  from  the  experience  they  have  already  had,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  United  States  (hall  prefent  the  countenance  of  a  ferious 
profecution  of  manufaftures,  in  proportion  as  foreign  artifts  fhall  be 
made  fenfible  that  the  ftate  of  things  there  affords  a  moral  certainty  of 
employment  and  encouragement,  competent  numbers  of  European  wi  rk- 
men  will  tranfplant  thcmfelves^  effeftually  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the 
defign.  How  indeed  can  it  otherwife  happen,  confidering  the  various 
And  powerful  inducements  which  the  fituation  of  America  offers,  ad- 
drefling  themfelves  to  fo  many  ftrong  paffions  and  feelings,  to  fo  many 
general  and  particular  interclb  ' 
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It  may  be  affirmed,  therefore,  in  refpecl  to  hands  for  carrying  on  ma 
nufaflures,  that  they  will  in  a  great  meafure  trade  upon  a  foreign  (lock ; 
referving  their  own  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the  manning 
of  their  lliips,  as  far  as  characlcr  and  circumftances  fhall  incline.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  objedlion  to  the  faccefs  of  manufac- 
tures, deduced  from  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  is  alike  applicable  to  trade 
and  navigation,  and  yet  thefe  are  perceived  to  flourifh,  without  any 
fenfible  impediment  from  that  caufe. 

As  to  the  dearnefs  of  labour,  another  of' the  obftacles  ailed  ged,  this 
ihas  relation  principally  to  two  circumftances ;  one,  that  which  has  been 
juft  difcuifed,  the  fcarcity  of  hands;  the  other,  the  greatnefs  of  profits. 

As  far  as  it  is  a  confequence  of  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  it  is  mitigated  by 
•all  the  confiderations  which  have  been  adduced  as  leflening  that  defici- 
ency. It  is  certain  too,  that  the  difparity  in  this  refpe<fl  between  fome 
of  the  moft  rnanufaifluring  parts  of  Europe  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  nearly  fo  great  as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  alfo 
much  Icfs  in  regard  to  artificers  and  manufaflurers  than  in  regard  to 
country  labourers ;  and  while  a  careful  comparifon  fliews  that  there  is, 
in  this  particular,  much  exaggeration,  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  effedt  of 
the  degree  of  difparity  which  does  truly  exifl,  is  diminiflied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ufe  which  can  be  made  of  machinery, 

Toilluftrate  this  laft  idea — Let  it  be  fuj^poiod,  that  the  ditF.rence  of 
price,  in  two  countries,  of  a  given  quantity  of  manual  labour  requifite  to 
the  fabrication  of  a  given  article  is  as  ten,  and  that  fome  mechanic 
POWER  is  introduced  into  both  countries,  which  performing  half  the 
neceflary  labour,  leaves  only  half  to  be  done  by  hand,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  difference  in  the  coft  of  the  fabrication  of  the  article  in  queftion,  in 
the  two  countries,  as  far  as  it  is  conneded  with  the  price  of  labour,  will 
be  reduced  from  ten  to  five,  in  confequence  of  the  introduction  of  that 

POWER. 

This  circumllance  is  worthy  of  the  moft  particular  attention.  It  di- 
minifliies  immenfely  one  of  the  objec1;ions,  moft  ftrenuoufly  urged,  againft 
the  fucccfs  of  manufaflurcs  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  United  States  to  procure  all  fuch  machines  as  arc  known  in 
any  part  of  Europe  can  only  require  a  proper  provifion  and  due  pains. 
The  knowledge  of  feveral  of  the  moft  important  of  them  they  already 
poffefs.  The  preparation  of  them  there  is  in  moft  cafes  pradicable  on 
rearly  equal  terms.  As  far  as  they  depend  en  water,  fome  fuperiority  of 
advantages  may  be  claimed,  from  the  uncommon  variety  and  greater 
chenpnefs  of  fituations  adapted  to  mill  feats,  with  which  different  parts 
of  the  United  iitatcs  abound^ 

So 
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So  far  as  the  dearncfs  of  labour  may  be  a  confcquence  of  the  greatnefs 
of  profits  in  any  branch  of  bufinefs,  it  is  no  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs.  The 
undertaker  can  afFord  to  pay  the  price. 

There  are  grounds  to  conclude,  that  undertakers  of  manufadlurcs  in 
America,  can  at  this  time  afFord  to  pay  higher  wa«es  to  the  workmen  they 
employ  than  are  paid  to  fimilar  workmen  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
foreign  fabrics  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  will  for  a 
long  time  regulate  the  prices  of  the  domeftic  ones,  may  be  confidered  as 
compounded  of  the  following  ingredients : — The  firft  coft  of  materials, 
including  the  taxes,  if  any,  which  are  paid  upon  them  where  they  are 
made;  the  expence  of  grounds,  buildings,  machinery,  and  tools ;  the  wages 
of  the  perfons  employed  in  the  manufaftory  ;  the  profits  on  the  capital  or 
ftock  employed  ;  the  commiflions  of  agents  to  purchafe  them  where  they 
are  made  ;  the  expence  of  tranfportation  to  the  United  States,  including  in- 
furance  and  other  incidental  charges ;  the  taxes  or  duties,  if  any,  and 
fees  of  office  which  are  paid  on  their  exportation ;  the  taxes  or  duties, 
and  fees  of  office  which  are  paid  on  their  importation. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  items,  the  coft  of  materials,  the  advantage, 
upon  the  whole,  is  at  prefeiit  on  the  fide  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  their  favour  muft  increafe,  in  proportion  as  a  certain  and  ex- 
tenfne  domeftic  demand  fhall  induce  the  proprietors  of  land  to  devote 
more  of  their  attention  to  the  produ<fl;ion  of  thofe  materials.  It  ought 
.  not  to  efcape  obfervation,  in  a  comparifon  on  this  point,  that  fome  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  are  much  more  depen- 
dent on  foreign  fupply  for  the  materials  of  their  manufaclures,  than  the 
United  States,  who  are  capable  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  a  greater 
abundance,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety,  of  the  requlfite  materials. 

As  to  the  fecond  item,  the  expence  of  grounds,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  tools,  an  equality  at  leaft  may  be  alTumed ;  fince  advantages  in  fome 
particulars  will  counterbalance  temporary  difadvantages  in  others. 

As  to  the  third  item,  or  the  article  of  wages,  the  comparifon  certainly 
turns  againft  the  United  States ;  though,  as  before  obferved,  not  in  fb 
great  a  degree  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

The  fourth  item  is  alike  applicable  to  the  foreign  and  to  the  domeftic 
manufa-fuire.  It  is  indeed  more  properly  a  refult  than  a  particular  to 
be  compared. 

But  with  refped  to  all  the  remaining  items,  they  are  alone  applicable 
to  the  foreign  manufafture,  and,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe,  extraordinaries; 
conlHtuting  a  fum  of  extra  charge  on  the  foreign  fabric,  which  cannot 
be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  <sn  the  coft  of  it  at  the 
jnanufadtory. 
The  fum  of  extra  charge  may  confidently  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 

counter- 
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counterpolfe  for  the  real  difference  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  is  a  fatis- 
jfaftory- proof  that  manufaflures  may  profper  in  defiance  of  it  in  the 
United  States, 

To  the  general  allegation,  connefled  with  the  circumftancf^s  of  fcarcity 
of  hands  and  the  dearnefs  of  labour,  that  extenfive  manufaftures  can 
cnjy  grow  out  of  a  redundant  or  full  population,  it  will  be  fufficifnt  to 
anfwer  generally,  that  the  fad  has  been  otherwife. — That  the  fituation 
alledged  to  bean  efiential  condition  of  fuccefs,  has  not  been  that  of  feve- 
xal  nations',  at  periods  when  they  had  already  attained  to  maturity  in  a 
variety  of  .manufaftures. 

The  fuppofed  want  of  capital  for  the  profecution  of  manufaifiures  in 
the  United  States  is  the  inoft  indefinite  of  the  objeftions  which  are 
ufualjy  oppofed  to  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  any  thing  prec'fe  concerning  the  real 
extent  of  the  monicd  capital  of  a  country,  anJ  :  sii  more  conc'iniitg  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  objefls  that  invite  the  employment  of 
capital.  It  is  not  lefs  difhcult  to  pronounce,  how  far  the  elfed  of  any 
given  money,  as  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  medium  for  circulating 
the  induflry  and  property  of  a  nation,  may  be  increafed  by  the  very  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  additional  motion  which  is  given  to  it  by  new  oLjedls  of 
employment.  That  elFed,  like  the  m.omentum  of  defcending  bodies, 
may  not  improperly  be  reprefented,  as  in  a  compound  ratio  to  mafs  and 
velocity.  It  feems  pretty  certain,  that  a  given  fum  of  money,  in  a  fitua- 
tion in  which  the  quick  impulfes  of  commercial  activity  are  little  felt, 
will  appear  inadequate  to  the  circulation  of  as  great  a  quantity  of  indullry 
and  property  as  in  one  in  which  their  full  influence  is  experienced. 

It  is  not  obvious  why  the  fame  objedion  might  not  as  well  be  made  to 
external  commerce  as  to  manufadures,  fince  it  is  manifell;  that  the  im- 
menfe  trads  of  land,  occupied  and  unoccupied,  are  capable  of  giving 
employment  to  more  capital  that  is  adually  bellowed  upon  them.     It 

IS  CERTAIN  THAT  THE  UnITED  StATES  OFFER  A  VAST  FIELD 
FOR  THE   ADVANTAGEOUS   EMPLOYMENT   OF   CAPITAL,    but  it  doeS, 

not  follow'that  there  will  not  be  found,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  fufh- 
cient  fund  for  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  any  fpecies  of  indqflry  which 
is  likely  to  prove  truly  beiKficial. 

The  following  confide  rations  are  of  a  nature  to  remove  all  inquictudp 
on  the  fcore  of  want  of  capital. 

The  introdudion  of  banks,  as  h,is  been  fliewn  on  another  occafioHj 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  extend  the  adive  capital  of  a  country.  Ex- 
jpcrlence  of  the  utility  of  tliefe  inflitutions  is  multiplying  them  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  be  eftabliflied  wherever  they 
can  exifl  with  advantage;  and  wherever  they  can  b?  Supported,  if  ad- 
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tnlnlftered  with  prudence,  they  will  add  new  energies  to  all  pecuniary 
operations. 

The  aid  of  foreign  capital  may  fafely,  and  with  confiderahle  latitude, 
be  taken  into  calculation.  Irs  inftrumentality  has  been  long  experienced' 
in  their  external  commerce  ;  and  it  has  begun  to  be  felt  in  various  other 
modes.  Not  only  their  funds,  but  their  agriculture  and  other  internal 
improvements  have  been  animated  by  it.  It  has  already,  in  a  few  in- 
ftances,  extended  even  to  their  manufaftures. 

It  is  a  \vell  known  faft,  that  there  are  parts  of  Europe,  which  have 
more  capital  than  profitable  domeftic  objedls  of  employment.  Hence, 
among  other  proofs,  the  large  loans  continually  furnifhed  to  foreign 
ftates.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  capital  of  other  parts  may 
find  more  proiitabie  employment  in  the  United  States,  than  at  home. 
And  notwithftanding  there  are  weighty  inducements  to  prefer  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  at  home,  even  at  lefs  profit,  to  an  inveftment  of  it 
abroad,  though  with  greater  gain,  yet  thefe  inducements  are  over-ruled, 
either  by  a  deficiency  of  employment,  or  by  a  very  material  difference 
in  profit.  Both  thefe  caufes  operate  to  produce  a  transfer  of  foreign 
capital  to  the  United  States, "  It  is  certain,  that  various  objecls  in  Ame- 
rica hold  out  advantages,  which  are  with  difficulty  to  be  equalled  elfe- 
where ;  and  under  the  increafingly  favourable  impreffions,  which  i^re 
entertained  of  its  government,  the  attractions  will  become  more  and 
more  llrong.  Thefe  impreflions  will  prove  a  rich  mine  of  profperlty  to 
the  country,  if  they  are  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  by  the  progrefs  ot 
their  affairs.  And  to  fecure  this  advantage,  little  more  is  neceiTar)', 
than  to  foRer  induftry,  and  cultivate  order  and  tranquility  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  not  im.pofTiblc,  that  there  may  be  perfons  difpofed  to  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  introducftion  of  foreign  capital,  as  if  it  were  an  inftru- 
ment  to  deprive  their  own  citizens  of  the  profits  of  their  induftry  :  but 
perhaps  there  never  could  be  a  more  unreafonable  jealoufy,  Inilead  of 
being  viewed  as  a"  rival,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  moft  valuable 
auxiliary  ;  conducing  to  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  produdivc 
labor,  and  a  greater  portion  of  ufeful  enterprifc,  than  could  exifl  without 
it.  It  is  at  lead  evident,  that  in  a  country  fituated  like  the  United 
States,  with  an  infinite  fund  of  refources,  yet  to  be  unfolded,  every 
farthing  of  foreign  capital,  which  is  laid  out  in  internal  ameliorations, 
and  in  induftrious  eftablifhments  of  a  permanent  nature,  is  a  precious 
acquifition. 

And  whatever  be  the  obje(5ts  which  originally  attraft  foreign  capital,: 

wten  once  introduced,  it  may  be  directed  towards  any  purpofe  of  bene- 
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£cial  exertion,  which  is  defired.  And  to  detain  it  in  the  United  States, 
there  can  be  no  expedient  fo  efFeflual  as  to  enlarge  the  fphere,  within 
which  it  may  be  ufefully  employed ;  though  introduced  merely  with 
views  to  fpeculations  in  the  funds,  it  may  afterwards  be  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufaftures. 

But  the  attraftion  of  foreign  capital  for  the  direft  purpofe  of  manufac- 
tures ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  chimerical  expeftation.  There  are  al- 
ready examples  of  it,  as  remarked  in  another  place.  And  the  examples, 
if  the  difpofuion  be  cultivated,  can  hardly  fail  to  multiply.  There  are 
alfo  inftances  of  another  kind,  which  f^rve  to  ftrengthen  the  expeftation ; 
enterprifes  for  improving  the  public  communications,  by  cutting  canals, 
opening  the  obflruftions  in  rivers,  and  ereding  bridges,  have  received 
very  material  aid  from  the  fame  fource. 

When  the  manufafturing  capitalift  of  Europe  (hall  advert  to  the  many 
important  advantages  which  have  been  intimated  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
remarks,  he  cannot  but  perceive  very  powerful  inducements  to  a  transfer 
of  himfelf  and  his  capital  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  refiedlions 
which  a  moft  interefting  peculiarity  of  fituation  is  calculated  to  fuggeft, 
it  cannot  efcape  his  obfervation,  as  a  circumftance  of  moment  in  the  cal- 
culation, that  the  progreffive  population  and  improvement  of  the  United 
States,  enfure  a  continually  increafmg  domeftic  demand  for  the  fabrics 
which  he  (hall  produce,  not  to  be  affefted  by  any  external  cafualties  or 
vicHTitudes, 

But  while  there  are  circumftancesfufficiently  ftrong  to  authorife  a  con- 
iiderable  degree  of  reliance  on  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objeft  in  view,  it  is  fatisfaftory  to  have  good  grounds  of 
affurance,  that  there  are  domeftic  refources  of  themfelves  adequate  to  it. 
It  happens,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  capital,  aftually  exifting  within  the 
United  States,  which  relieves  from  all  inquietude  on  the  fcore  of  want 
of  capital — This  is  the  funded  debt. 

The  efFeft  of  a  funded  debt,  as  a  fpecies  of  capital,  has  been  noticed 
upon  a  former  occafion  ;  but  a  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  point 
feems  to  be  required  by  the  ftrefs  which  is  laid  upon  it. 

Public  funds  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  capital,  from  the  eflimation  in 
which  they  are  ufually  held  by  monied  men  ;  and  confequently  from  the 
eafe  and  difpatch  with  which  they  can  be  turned  into  money.  This 
capacity  of  prompt  controvertibility  into  money,  caufcs  a  tranfer  of  (lock 
to  be  in  a  great  number  of  cafes  equivalent  to  a  payment  in  coin. — And 
where  it  docs  not  happen  to  fuit  the  party  who  is  to  receive,  to  accept  a 
transfer  of  ftock,  the  party  who  is  to  pay,  is  neVer  at  a  lofs  to  fmd  elfe- 

where 
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^x'here  a  jnirchafer  of  his  ftock,  who  will  fiirnifli  him  in  lieu  of  it,  with 
the  C(.in  of  which  he  Hands  in  need. 

Hence  in  a  found  and  fettled  Hate  of  the  public  funds,  a  man  pofTcfleJ 
of  a  fum  in  them  can  embrace  any  fchcme  of  bufinefs  which  offers,  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  he  were  poflcfled  of  an  equal  fum  in  coin. 

This  operation  of  public  funds,  as  capital,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied; 
but  it  is  ojjjefted  to  the  idea  of  their  operating  as  an  augmentation  of  the 
capital  of  the  community,  that  they  ferve  to  occafion  the  deftrmflion  of 
fome  other  capital  to  an  equal  amount. 

The  capital  which  alone  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  deftroy,  muft  confift 
of — The  annual  revenue,  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  intereft  on 
the  debt,  and  to  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  principal — The  amount  of 
the  coin,  which  is  employed  in  circulating  the  funds,  or  in  other  words, 
in  effefting  the  different  alienations  which  they  undergo. 

But  tlie  following  appears  to  be  the  true  and  accurate  view  of  the 
matter — 

As  to  the  point  of  the  annual  revenue  requifite  for  payment  of 
intereft  and  redemption  of  principal : 

As  a  determinate  proportion  will  tend  to  perfpicTiity  in  the  reafoning, 
let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  annual  revenue  to  be  applied,  correfponding 
with  the  modification  of  the  6  per  cent,  flock  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
the  ratio,  of  eight  upon  the  hundred  ;  that  is,  in  the  firft  inftancc,  fix  on 
account  of  ir.tered,  and  two  on  account  of  principal. 

Thus  far  it  is  evident,  that  the  capital  dellroyed  to  the  capital  created, 
would  bear  no  greater  propordon  than  8  to  100.  There  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  total  mafs  of  other  capitals  a  fum  of  eight  dollars  to  be 
paid  to  the  public  creditor ;  u-hile  he  would  be  pofTeired  of  a  fum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  purpofe,  to  be  embarked 
in  any  enterprife,  which  might  appear  to  him  eligible — Here  then  the 
augmentation  of  capital,  or  the  excefs  of  that  which  is  produced,  beyond 
that  which  is  dellroyed,  is  equal  to  ninccy-two  dollars. 

To  this  conclufion  it  may  be  cbjefted,  that  the  fum  of  eight  dollars 
is  to  be  withdrawn  annu.'zlly,  until  the  wkolc  hundred  is  extinguiflied, 
and  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  procefs  of  time  a  capital  will  be  de- 
llroyed equal  to  that  which  is  at  firft  created. 

But  it  is  ntverthelefs  true,  that  during  tb.e  whole  of  the  interval,  be- 
tween the  creation- of  the  capital  of  aco  dollars,  and  its  redudion  to  a 
fum  not  greater  than  that  of  the  annual  revenue  appropriated  to  its  re<. 
demption — there  will  be  a  greater  aftive  capital  in  exiftcnce  than  if  no 
debt  had  been  contradled.  The  fum  drawn  from  other  capital^  in  any 
-f)ne  year  will  not  exceed  eight  dollars;  but  there  will  be  at  every  inftant 
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of  time  during  the  whole  period  in  queftion,  a  fum  correfponding  with 
fo  much  of  the  principal  as  remains  unredeemed  in  the  hands  of  feme 
perfon  or  other,  employed,  or  ready  to  be  employed,  in  fome  pro- 
fitable undertaking.  There  will  therefore  conftantly  be  more  capital 
in  capacity  to  be  employed,  than  capital  taken  from  employment.  The 
excefs  for  the  iirft  year  has  been  ftated  to  be  ninety  two  dollars;  it 
will  dimini(h  yearly;  but  there  will  always  be  an  excefs,  until  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  redeeming  annuity,  that 
is,  in  the  cafe  which  has  been  affumed  by  way  of  example,  to  eight 
dollars.  The  reality  of  this  excefs  becomes  palpable,  if  it  be  fup- 
pofed,  as  often  happens,  that  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  imports 
into  the  United  States  lOo  dollars  for  the  purchafe  of  an  equal  fum  of 
public  debt— here  is  an  abfolute  augmentation  of  the  mafs  of  circu- 
lating'- coin  to  the  extent  of  lOO  dollars.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
foreigner  is  prefumed  to  draw  back  eight  dollars  on  account  of  hfs 
principal  and  intereft,  but  he  ftill  leaves  ninety-two  of  his  original  de- 
pofit  in  circulation,  as  he  ia  like  manner  leaves  eighty-four  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  year,  drawing  back  then  alfo  the  annuity  of  eight  dollars: 
And  thus  the  matter  proceeds;  the  capital  left  in  circulation  diminiih- 
ing  each  year,  and  coming  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  annuity  drawn 
l)ack.  There  are,  however,  fome  differences  in  the  ultimate  operation 
of  the  part  of  the  debt,  which  is  purchafed  by  fcreigners,  and  that 
which  reiaiains  in  the  hands  of  citizens.  But  the  general  efFecl  in  each  cafe, 
though  in  difrerent  degrees,  is  to  add  to  the  active  capital  of  the  country. 
Hitherto  the  reafoning  has  proceeded  on  a  conceilion  of  tlie  pofiticn, 
that  there  is  a  dedrudlion  of  fome  other  capital,  to  the  extent  of  the 
annuity  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  intercfl  and  the  redemptio'i 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt;  but  i^  this  too  much  has  been  conceded. 
There  is  at  moft  a  temporary  transfer  of  fom.c  other  capital,  to  the  amount 
of  the  annuity,  from  thofe  who  pay  to  the  creditor  who  receives;  which 
he  again  reftores  to  the  circulation  to  refume  the  office*  of  a  capital. 
This  he  does  either  immediately  by  employing  the  money  in  fome. 
branch  of  induftry,  or  mediately  by  lending  it  to  fome  other  perfoa 
who  does  fo  employ  it,  or  by  fpcnding  it  on  his  o.vn  maintenance.  In 
cither  fuppofitlon,  there  is  no  deftruftion  of  capital :  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fufpenficn  of  its  motion  for  a  time,  that  is,  while  it  is  paf- 
fmg  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  pay  into  the  public  cotFcrs,  and  thence 
through  the  public  creditor  into  fome  other  channel  of  circulation. 
When  the  payments  of  intereft  are  periodical  and  quick,  and  made  by 
the  inftrumentality  of  banks,  tlve  divcrfion  or  fufpenfton  of  capital  may 
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almod  be  denominated  momentary.     Hence  the  deduction  on  this  ac- 
count is  far  lefs  than  it  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be. 

There  is  evidently,  as  far  as  regards  the  annuity,  no  deflru\5tion  nor 
transfer  of  any  other  capital,  than  that  portion  of  the  income  of  each 
individual,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  annuity.  The  land  which  fur- 
niflies  the  farmer  with  the  fum  which  he  is  to  contribute  remains  tlie 
the  fame  ;  and  the  like  may  be  obferved  of  other  capitals.  Indeed,  4s 
far  as  the  tax,  which  is  the  objeft  of  contribution  (as  frequently  happens 
v.hen  it  does  not  opprefs  by  its  weight)  may  have  been  a  motive  to 
greater  exertion  in  anv  occupation;  it  maveven  ferve  to  increafe  the  con- 
tributory capital.  This  idea  is  not  without  importance  in  the  general 
view  of  tl^e  fubject. 

It  remains  to  fee,  what  further  deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  the 
capital  which  is  created,  by  the  exiftence  of  the  debt,  on  account  of  the 
coin  v.hich  is  employed  in  its  circulation.  This  is  fufceptible  of  much 
lefs  precife  calculation  than  the  article  whidi  has  been  juft  difcuHed. 
It  is  impoiTible  to  fay,  what  proportion  of  coin  is  neceflary  to  carry  on 
the  alienations  whioh  any  fpecies  of  property  ufually  undergoes.  The 
quantity,  indeed,  varies  according  to  circamftances.  Bat  it  may  ftill 
without  hefitation  be  pronounced,  from  the  quickncfs  of  the  rotation, 
or  rather  of  the  tranfitions,  that  the  medium  of  circulation  always 
bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  property  circulated. 
And  it  is  thence  f^itisfaftorily  deducible,  that  the  coin  employed  in  the 
negociations  of  the,  fund«s,  and  v,  hich  ferves  to  give  them  aflivity  as  ca- 
pital, is  incomparably  lefs  than  the  fura  of  the  debt  negociated  for  the 
purpofe  of  bufinefs. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  that  the  negociation  of  the 
funds  becomes  itfelfa  diftinc^  bufmefs,  cvhich  employs,  and  by  employ- 
ing, diverts  a  portion  of  the  circulating  coin  from  other  purfuits.  But 
making  due  allowance  for  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that,  the  efFeft  of  the  diverfion  of  co:.)  in  the  whole  operation 
bears  any  confiderable  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  to  which 
it  gives  activity.  The  fum  of  the  debt  in  circulation  is  continually 
at  the  command  of  any  ufeful  enterprife;  the  coin  itfelf,  which  circu- 
lates it,  is  never  more  than  momentarily  fuipended  from  its  ordinary 
fundlions.  It  experiences  an  incelTant  and  rapid  flux  and  reflux  to 
and  from  the  channels  of  induftry  to  thofe  of  fpcculations  in  the 
funds. 

There  are  flrong  circumflances  in  confirmation  of  this  theory.  The 
force  of  monied  cppi*:!  which  has  been  difplayed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  height  to  which  every  fpecies  of  induftry  has  grown  up  under 
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it,  defy  a  folution  from  the  quantity  of  coin  which  that  kingdom  has 
ever  pofTcfled.  Accordingly  it  has  been  co-eval  with  its  funding 
fyftem,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  men  ot  bufmefs,  and  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  mod  fagacious  theorifls  of  that  country,  tliat  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  funds  as  capital  has  contributed  to  the  effed  in  quef- 
tion.  Among  the  Americans  appearances  thus  far  favour  the  fame 
conclufion.  Induftry  in  general  feems  to  have  been  re-animated. 
There  are  fymptoms  indicating  an  extenfion  of  their  commerce.  Their 
navigation  has  certainly  of  late  had  a  confiderable  fpring,  and  there 
appears  to  be  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  a  command  of  capital,  which, 
till  lately,  fince  the  revolution  at  leaft,  was  unknown.  But  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  acknowledged,  that  other  circumftances  have  con- 
curred, and  in  a  great  degree,  in  producing  the  prefent  ftate  of  things, 
and  that  the  appearances  are  not  yet  fuiiiciently  decifive  to  be  entirely 
relied  upon. 

In  the  queftion  under  difcuflion,  it  is  important  to  diftingnifli  be- 
tween an  abfolute  increafe  of  capital,  or  an  acceiTion  of  real  v.eajth  and 
an  artificial  increafe  of  capital,  as  an  engine  of  bufinefs,  or  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  induftry  and  commerce.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  a  funded  debt  has 
no  pretenfions  to  being  deemed  an  increafe  of  capital;  in  the  laft,  it 
has  pretenfions  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  controverted.  Of  a  fimilar 
nature  is  bank  credit,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  every  fpecics  of  pri- 
vate credit. 

But  though  a  funded  debt  is  not  in  the  firft  inftance,  an  abfolute 
increafe  of  capital,  or  an  augmentation  of  real  wealth;  yet,  by  ferving 
as  a  new  power  in  the  operations  of  induftry,  it  has  within  certain 
bounds  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  real  wealth  of  a  community ;  in  like 
manner  as  money  borrowed  by  a  thrifty  farmer,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
improvement  of  his  farm,  may,  in  the  end,  add  to  his  ftock  of  real 
Bches. 

There  are  refpeftable  individuals,  who,  from  a  Jr/JI  averfion  to  an 
sccumulationof  public  debt,  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  it  any  kind  of 
utility,  who  can  difcern  no  good  to  alle\  iafe  the  ill  w  ith  which  they 
fiippofe  it  pregnant  ;  who  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  it  ought  in  any 
fenfc  to  be  view-ed  as  an  increafe  of  capital,  left  it  ftiould  be  inferred, 
as  it  has  erroneoufly  been  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  more  Mtthc  more 
CRp'.tal,  the  greater  the  burthens  the  greater  the  hlejjitigs  of  the  community. 

But  it  intercfts  the  public  to  haveeftimated  every  objeft  as  it  truly  is ; 
to  appreciate  how  far  the  good  in  any  meafure  is  compenfated  by  the  ill ; 
or  the  ill  by  the  good  ;  either  of  them  is  fcldom  unmixed. 

But 
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But  it  will  not  follow,  that  an  accumnlatien  of  debt  is  dcfirable,  bc- 
,  caufe  a  certain  degree  of  it  operates  as  a  capital.  There  may  be  a 
plethora  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body  ;  there  may  be  a  Uatc 
of  things  in  which  any  fuch  artificial  capital  is  unneceffaiy.  'J'he  debt 
too  may  be  fwelled  to  fuch  a  fize,  as  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  may 
ceafe  to  be  ufeful  as  a  capital,  fcrving  only,  as  it  does  in  England, 
to  burden  the  labouring  mechanic,  and  pamper  the  difiipation  of  id\6 
and  diffolute  individuals  ;  as  that  the  funis  required  to  pay  the  intcreft  up- 
on  it  may  become  opprefiive,  and  beyond  the  means  which  a  government 
can  employ,  confiil;ently  with  its  tranquillity,  toraifethem — as  that  th« 
refourccs  of  taxation  to  face  the  debt  may  have  been  lirained  too  far  to 
admit  of  extenfionbi  adequate  to  c;agencic$,  which  regard  the  public 
fafety. 

Where  this  critical  point  is,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  orecifion,  but 
it  is  impoffible  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  point,  a::d  almofl: 
equally  difficult  to  doubt,  but  that  moft  of  the  old  govcri^r-iec'^s  '•£ 
Europe  are  nearly  arrived  at  it. 

And  as  the  vicilTitudes  of  nations  beget  a  perpetual  tendency  to  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  there  ought  to  be  in  e\ery  government  a  perpe- 
tual, anxious,  and  unceafing  effort  to  reduce  that,  which  at  any  rime 
exiils,  as  fail  as  fnall  be  pradlicable,  confiilently  with  intcgrit)  and 
good  faith, 

Reafonings  on  a  fubjcfl  comprehending  ideas  fo  abdrav^l  and  complex, 
fo  little  reducible  to  precife  calculation  as  thofe  which  enter  into  the 
quelHon  juft  difculled,  are  always  attended  with  a  danger  of  running 
into  fallacies.  Due  allowance  ought  therefore  to  be  made  for  this  pof- 
fibility — But  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fjbjeJt  admits  of,  it  there  appears 
to  be  fatisfatflory  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  public  funds  operate  as  a 
refource  of  capital  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if  thev  are 
a  refource  at  all,  it  is  an  cxtenfive  one. 

To  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince  the  inipradicabi- 
lity  of  fuccefs  in  manufacluring  eftablifhments  in  the  United  States,  it 
might  have  been  a  fufficient  anfvver  to  have  referred  to  the  experience 
of  what  has  been  already  done — It  is  certain  that  feveral  important 
branches  have  grown  up  and  fiourifhed  with  a  rapidity  and  fuccefs  which 
furprifes  not  only  us  but  the  Americans  themfelves ;  affording  an  en- 
couraging affurance  of  fuccefs  in  future  attempts;  of  ihefe  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  enum.erate  the  moft  confiderable. 

I.  Tanned  and  tawed  leather,  drcflcd  (kins,  nioes,  boots  and  flip- 
pers, harnefs,  and  fadlery  of  all  kinds,  portmanteaus  and  trunks,  leather 
Jjrecches,  gloves,  muffs  and  tippets,  parchment  and  glue. 

II.  Ear 
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II.  Bar  and  flieet  iron,  fteel,  nail  rods,  and  nails,  implements  of  auf- 
bandry,  ftoves,  pots  and  other  houfehold  utenals,  the  fteel  and  iron 
work  for  carriages,  and  fliip-building',  anchors,  fcale-beams  and  wei-jhts, 
various  tools  of  artificers,  arms  of  different  Tcinds,  the  manufacture  of 
thefe  laft  has  of  late  diminifiied  for  want  of  demand. 

III.  Ships,  cabinet  wares  and  turnery,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  and 
other  machinery  for  manufaftures  and  hufbaiadry,  mathematical  iniiiu- 
ments,  cooper's  wares  of  everj?^  kind. 

IV.  Cables,  fail-cloth,  cordage,  twine  and  packthread. 

V.  Bricks  and  coarfe  tiles,  and  potters  wares. 

VI.  Ardent  fpirits  and  malt  liquors. 

VII.  Writing  and  printing  paper,  fkeathing  and  wrapping  paper, 
pafleboards,  fullers  or  prefs  papers,  paper  hangings. 

VIII.  Hats  of  fur  and  wool,  and  of  mixtures  of  both. — Womeos 
Huff  and  fiik  Ihoes. 

IX.  Refined  fugars. 

X.  Oils  oi  animals  and  feeds,  foap,  fpcrmaceti  and  tallow  candies, 

XI.  Copper  and  brafs  wares,  particularly  utenfiis  for  di'llillers,  fu'^ar 
refiners  and  brewers,  and  irons  and  other  articles  far  houfehold  ufe — 
philofophical  apparatus,  &c. 

XII.  Tin  wares  for  moft  purpofes  of  ordinary  vJq. 

XIII.  Carriages  of  all  kinds. 

XIV.  Snuff,  chewing  and  fmoaklng  tobacco. 
X\''.     Starch  and  hair  powder. 

XVI.  Lampblack  and  other  painters  colours, 

XVII.  Giuipowder. 

Befides  manufacfories  of  thefe  articles  which  are  carried  on  as  reguhir 
trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  maturity,  there  is  a 
vaf^  fcene  of  houfehold  manufafluring,  which  contributes  more  largely 
to  the  fupply  of  the  commuritv  than  could  be  imagined,  witlior.t  having 
made  It  an  objeft  of  particular  inquiry.  This  obfervation  i.s  the  pleaiing 
refult  of  the  inveftigation  to  which  the  fabjeft  has  led,  and  is  applicable 
as  well  to  thefouthern  as  to  the  middle  and  northern  ftates;  great  quan- 
ti:ies  of  coj.rfe  cloths,  coatings,  ferges,  and  flannels,  linfey-v/oolfeys, 
hoficry  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarfe  fuftians,  jeans  and  muflins, 
checked  and  firiped  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedticks,  coverlets  and  coun- 
terpanes, tow  linens,  coarfe  fliirtings,  fhectings,  toweling  and  table  linen, 
and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  fliix,  :.re 
made  in  the  houfehold  way,  and  in  many  inftances  to  an  extent  n'^t  only 
fufiicicnt  for  the  fupply  oi'  the  familiee  in  which  they  arc  made,  but  for 

<;ue. 
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fair,  nnd  even  in  fiime  cafes  for  exportation.  It  is  computed  in  a 
nunilVr  of  jiibi(fl?,  that  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even  four-fiuhs, 
of  all  t!ie  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  by  themfelvcs.  The  im- 
portance of  fo  great  a  progrefs,  as  appears  to  Iiave  been  made  in  family 
tnaaufadures  within  a  few  years,  both  hi  a  moral  and  political  view, 
ren-lers  the  i'^ci  highly  interefting. 

Neither  does  the  above  enumeration  comprehend  all  the  articles  that 
are  manufailared  as  regular  trades ;  many  others  occur  which  are  equally 
well  efta'jlilhed,  but  which  not  being  of  equal  importance  have  been 
omitted  ;  and  there  are  many  attempts  ftill  in  their  infanC}-,  which, 
though  attended  with  very  favourable  appearances,  could  not  have  been 
properly  comprifed  in  an  enumeration  of  manufaftories  already  efla- 
bliilied.  There  are  other  articles  alfo  of  great  importance,  which, 
though  ftriclly  fpeaking  manufadlures,  are  omitted,  as  being  imme- 
diately connected  with  huibandry,  fuch  are  flour,  pot  and  pearl  aih,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  and  the  like. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  an.  objedlion  to  the  encouragement  of 
manufadures,  of  a  nature  different  from  thcfe  which  qucllion  the  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs. — This  is  derived  from  its  fuppofed  tendency  to  give 
a  monopoly  of  advantages  to  particular  claiTes  at  the  expence  of  the  reli 
of  the  community,  who,  it  is  afHrmed,  would  be  able  to  procure  the  re. 
quifue  fupplies  of  manufadlured  articles  on  better  terms  from  foreigners 
than  from  their  own  citizens,  and  who,  it  is  alledged,  are  reduced  to  tl;e 
neccffity  of  paying  an  enhanced  price  for  whatever  they  want,  by  every 
meafure  v/nich  obftrudts  the  free  competition  of  foreign  commodities. 

It  Is  not  an  unreafonable  fuppofition,  that  meafures  which  ferve  to 
abridge  the  free  competition  of  loreign  articles  have  a  tendency  to  occa- 
fion  an  enhancement  of  prices,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  luch  is  the 
etFeft  in  a  number  of  aafes;  but  the  faft  does  not  uniformly  correfpond 
with  the  theory.  A  reduftion  of  prices  has,  in  feveral  inftance;,  imme- 
diately fucceeded  the  eftablifhment  of  a  domeftic  manufadure.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  foreign  mannfaftures  endeavour  to  fucplant,  by  under- 
felling  their  own,  or  whatever  elfe  be  the  caufe,  the  cQciX  has  been 
fuch  as  is  itated,  and  the  reverfe  of  what  might  hr:ve  been  expeded. 

But  though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediate  and  certain  cfTed  of  re- 
gulations controuling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domeftic  fabrics 
was  an  incrcafe  of  price,  it  is  univerfally  true,  that  the  contrary  is  ths 
ultimate  effed  with  every  fuccefsful  manufadure.  When  a  domcflic 
manufadure  has  attained  to  perfedion,  and  has  engaged  in  the  profccu- 
tion  of  it  a  competent  number  of  perfons,  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper. 

Eeino 
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Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign commodities,  it  can  be  afforded,  and  accordingly  feldom  or  never 
fails  to  be  fold  cheaper,  in  procefs  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article 
for  which  it  is  a  fubftitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes 
place,  foon  does  away  every  thiiijj  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  re- 
iiuces  the  price  of  nhe  article  to  the  Minimum  of  a  realonable  profit  on  the 
capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the  reafon  of  the  thing  and  with 
experience. 

Hence  it  follo-,vs,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
v'ltw  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
manufirtures.  In  a  national  view,  a  temporary  enhancement  of  price 
TOiift  always  be  wf II  compenfated  bv  a  pcrm,anent  reduftion  of  it. 

It  is  a  reflexion  which  may  with  propriety  be  indulged  here,  that  this 
eventual  diminution  of  the  prices  oF  manufaftiired  articles,  which  is  the 
rcfult  of  internal  manufacturing  eftablifliments,  has  a  direft  and  very 
important  tendency  to  beneiit  agriculture.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  pro- 
cure, with  a  fmallcr  quantity  of  his  labour,  the  manufaftured  produce 
of  which  he  itands  in  need,  and  coniequently  increafes  the  value  of  his 
income  and  property. 

The  objedions  which  are  commonly  made  to  the  expediency  of  en- 
couraging, and  to  the  probability  of  iucceeding  in  manufaduring  pur- 
fuits  in  the  United  States,  having  now  been  difcuffed,  the  confidera- 
tions  which  have  appeared  in  the  courlecfthe  difcuffion,  recommending 
that  fpccies  of  induftry  to  the  patronage  of  the  American  government, 
will  be  materially  ftrengthencd  by  a  fcvv  general  and  fome  particular 
topics,  which  have  been  naturally  referved  for  fubfequcnt  notice. 

.  I.  There  feenis  to  be  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  trade  of  a  country, 
which  is  both  raanufiifluring  and  agricultural,  will  be  more  lucrative  and 
profperous  than  that  of  a  country  which  is  merely  agricultural. 

One  reafon  for  thib  is  found  in  that  general  effort  cf  nations,  to  pro- 
cure tVom  their  own  foils  the  articles  of  prime  necelfity  lequifite  to  theif 
own  confumption  and  ufe,  and  wh.ich  fcrvcs  to  render  their  demand 
for  a  foreign  fupply  of  fuch  articles  in  a  great  degree  occafional  and 
contingent.  Hence,  while  the  ncceifities  of  nations  cxclufivcly  devoted 
to  agriculture,  for  the  fabrics  of  manufifturing  ilates,  arc  conllant  and 
regular,  the  vvants  of  the  latter  for  the  produds  of  the  former  arc 
liable  to  very  confidcrablefluduation  and  interruptions.  The  great  inequa- 
lities rcfulting  from  difference  of  fcalbns  have  been  ellewhcre  remarked  : 
this  uniformity  of  demand  on  one  fide,  and  unfleadinefs  of  it  on  the 
other,  muft  neccffarily  have  a  tendency  to  caufc  the  general  courfe  of 
!ke  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  parties  to  tarn  to  the  difad- 
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rantage  of  the  merely  agricultural  ftates.  Peculiarity  of  fituation,  a 
climate  and  foil  adapted  to  the  produftion  of  peculiar  commodities,  may 
fomctimcs  contradid  the  rule ;  but  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  found  in  the  main  a  juft  one. 

Another  circumftance  which  gives  a  fuperiority  of  commercial  advan- 
tages to  ftates,  that  manufacture,  as  well  as  cultivate,  confifts  in  the 
more  numerous  attraflions  which  a  more  diverfified  market  offers  to  fo- 
reign cuftomers,  and  in  the  greater  fcope  which  it  affords  to  mercantile 
enterprize.  It  is  a  pofition  of  indifputable  truth  in  commerce,  depend- 
ing too  on  very  obvious  reafons,  that  the  greateft  refort  will  ever  be  to 
thofe  marts,  where  commodities,  while  equally  abundant,  are  moft  va- 
rious. Each  difference  of  kind  holds  out  an  additional  induceme^j 
and  it  is  a  pofition  not  lefs  clear,  that  the  field  of  enterprife  muft  b' 
enlarged  to  the  merchants  of  a  countrj',  in  proportion  to  the  variety  at 
well  as  the  abundance  of  commodities  which  they  find  at  home  for  ex- 
exportation  to  foreign  markets. 

A  third  circumftance,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  either  of  the  other  two, 
conferring  the  fuperiority  which  has  been  ftated,  has  relation  to  the  ftag» 
nations  of  demand  for  certain  commodities,  which  at  fome  time  or  other 
interfere  more  or  lefs  with  the  fale  cf  all. — The  nation  which  can  bring 
to  market  but  {cw  articles,  is  likely  to  be  more  quickly  and  fenfibly  af- 
fefted  by  fnch  ftagnations,  than  one  which  is  always  poffeffed  of  a  great 
variety  of  commodities ;  the  former  frequently  finds  too  great  a  portion 
of  its  ftoc!:  of  materials,  for  fale  or  exchange,  lying  on  hand — or  is 
obliged  to  make  injurious  fiicrifices  to  fupply  its  wants  of  foreign  arti- 
cles, v.hich  are  numerous  and  urgent,  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  number  of  its  own.  The  latter  commonly  finds  itfelf  indemnified 
by  the  high  prices  of  fome  articles  for  the  low  prices  of  others— and  the 
prompt  and  advantageous  fale  of  thofe  articles  which  are  in  demand  en- 
ables its  merchants  the  better  to  wait  tor  a  favourable  change,  in  refpeft 
to  thofe  which  are  not.  There  is  ground  to  believe,  that  a  difference 
offituation,  in  this  particular,  has  immenfely  different  effefts  upon  the 
wealth  and  profperity  of  nations. 

From  thefe  circumftances  colleftively,  two  important  inferences  are 
to  be  drawn  ;  one,  that  there  is  always  a  higher  probability  of  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade,  in  regard  to  countries  in  which  manufadlures, 
founded  on  the  bafis  of  a  thriving  agriculture,  flourifti,  than  in  regard 
to  thofe  which  are  confined  wholly,  or  almoft  wholly,  to  agriculture; 
the  other,  which  is  a  confequence  of  the  firft,  that  countries  of  the  for- 
mer defcription  are  likely  to  poffefs  more  pecuniary  wealth,  or  money, 
than  thofe  of  the  latter, 
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Fafts  appear  to  correfpond  with  this  conclufion.  The  importations 
of  manufaftured  fupplies  feem  invariably  to  drain  the  merely  agricultu- 
ral peoplb  of  their  wealth.  Let  the  fituation  of  the  manufafturing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  be  compared  in  this  particular  with  that  of  thofe  coun. 
tries  which  only  cultivate,  and  the  difparity  will  be  ftriking.  Other 
caufes,  it  is  true,  help  to  account  for  this  difparity  between  fome  of 
them  ;  and  among  thefe  caufes,  the  relative  ftate  of  agriculture ;  but 
between  others  of  them,  the  m oft  prominent  circumftance  of  dilumili- 
tude  arifes  from  the  comparative  ftatc  of  manufactures.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  the  fame  idea,  it  ought  not  to  efcr.pe  remark,  that  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  the  foils  of  which  are  the  moft  fertile,  and  the  nation,  which 
in  the  o-reateft  degree  fupplies  the  reft  of  the  world,  with  the  precioivs 
metals,  exchange  to  a  lofs  with  almoft  every  other  country. 

As  far  as  experience  in  America  may  guide,  it  will  lead  to  the  fame 
conclufion.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  quantity  of  coin  pcffelTed 
by  the  colonies,  which  now  compofe  the  United  States,  appeared  to  be 
inadequate  to  their  circulation,  and  their  debt  to  Great  Britain  was  pro- 
grcffive.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ftates,  in  which  manufaftures  have 
moft  increafed,  have  recovered  fafteft  from  the  injuries  of  the  late  war, 
and  abound  moft  in  pecuniary  refoijrces. 

It  ought  to  be  admitted,  however,  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  cafe, 
that  caufes  irrelative  to  the  ftate  of  manufaclures  account;  in  a  degree, 
for  the  phenomena  remarked.  The  continual  progrefs  of  new  fettle- 
ments,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  occafion  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  though  it  indemnifies  for  the  inconvenience,  by  that  increafe  ot 
the  national  capital  which  flows  from  the  converfion  of  wafte  into  im- 
proved lands :  and  the  different  degrees  of  external  commerce  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  different  ftates,  may  make  material  differences  in 
the  comparative  ftate  of  their  wealth.  The  firft  circumftance  has  re- 
ference to  the  deficiency  of  coin,  and  the  increafe  of  debt  previous  to 
the  revolution  ;  the  laft,  to  the  advantages  which  the  moft  manufiic- 
taring  ftates  appear  to  have  enjoyed  over  the  others,  fince  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war. 

But  the  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  fpecic,  as  the  con- 
comitant of  a  flourifliing  ftate  of  manufaftures,  and  of  the  reverfe  where 
they  do  not  prevail,  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  their  favourable  ope- 
ration upon  the  wealth  of  a  country. 

Not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  independence  and  fecurity  of  a  country, 
appear  to  be  materially  connctted  with  the  profperity  of  manufaftures. 
Every  nationj  with  a  view  to  thofe  great  objeds,  ought  to  endeavour  to 

poflcfs 
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^oflefs  within  itfelf  all  the  effentials  of  national  fupply.     Thcfe  com- 
prife  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  habitation,  cloathing,  and  defence. 

The  pofTeffion  of  thefe  is  neceffary  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  body  po- 
litic, to  the  fafety  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  focicty ;  the  want  of 
either  is  the  want  of  an  important  organ  of  political  life  and  motion; 
and  in  the  various  critical  events  which  await  a  ftate,  it  mull  feverely  feel 
the  efFecIs  of  any  fuch  deficiency.  The  extreme  embarraffments  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  war,  from  an  incapacity  of  fupplying 
therrfelves,  are  ftill  matter  of  keen  recolleiflion  :  a  future  war  might 
beexpefted  again  to  exemplify  the  mifchiefs  and  dangers  of  a  fituation, 
to  which  that  incapacity  is  ftill  in  too  great  a  degree  applicable,  unlefs 
changed  by  timely  and  vigorous  exertions.  To  effedl  this  change,  as 
faft  as  (hall  be  prudent,  merits  all  the  attention  and  all  the  zeal  of  their 
public  councils ;  it  is  the  next  great  work  to  be  accomplifhed. 

The  want  of  a  navy  to  proteft  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  it  fhall  continue,  muft  render  it  a  peculiarly  precarious 
reliance  for  the  fupply  of  elTential  articles,  and  muft  fcrve  to  ftrengthen 
prodigioufty  the  arguments  in  favour  of  manufactures. 

To  thefe  general  confiderations  are  added  fome  of  a  more  particular 
nature. 

Their  diftance  from   Europe,  the  great  fountain  of  manufactured  | 
fupply,  fubjefts  them,  in  the  cxifting  ftate  of  things,  to  inconvenience 
and  lofs  in  two  ways. 

The  bulkinefs  of  thofe  commodities  which  are  the  chief  produftions 
of  the  foil,  neceflarily  impofes  very  heavy  charges  on  their  tranfporta- 
tion  to  diftant  markets.  Thefe  charges,  in  the  cafes  in  which  the 
nations,  to  whom  their  produds  are  fent,  maintain  a  competition  in  the 
fupply  of  their  own  markets,  principally  fall  upon  them,  and  form 
material  deductions  from  the  primitive  value  of  the  articles  furniftied. 
The  charges  on  manufactured  fupplies  carried  from  Europe  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fame  circumftance  of  diftance.  Thefe  charges,  again* 
in  the  cafes  in  which  their  own  induftry  maintains  no  competition  in 
their  own  markets,  alfo  principally  fall  upon  them,  and  are  an  addi- 
tional caufeof  extraordinary  deduction  from  the  primitive  value  of  their 
own  products,  thefe  beirtg  the  materials  of  exchange  for  the  foreign  fa- 
brics which  they  confume. 

The  quality  and  moderation  of  individual  property,  and  the  growing 
fettlements  of  new  diftriCls,  occafion  in  the  United  States  an  unufual 
demand  for  coarfe  manufactures,  the  charges  of  which  being  greater  ia 
proportion  to  their  greater  bulk,  augment  the  difadvantage  which  has 
been  juft  defcribed, 
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As  in  moft  countries  domeftic  fupplies  maintain  a  verv  confi.'.erable 
competition  with  fuch  foreign  produdions  of  the  foil  as  are  imported 
for  fale ;  if  the  extenfive  eftablifhment  of  manufactories  in  the  United 
States  does  not  create  a  fimilar  competition  in  refpecl  to  manuf;iclured 
articles,  it  appears  to  be  clearly  deducible,  from  the  confiderations 
which  have  been  mentioned,  that  they  muft  fuftain  a  double  lofs  in  their 
exchanges  with  foreign  nations,  ftrongly  conducire  to  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade,  and  very  prejudicial  to  their  interefts. 

Thefe  difadvantages  prefs  with  no  fmall  weight  on  the  landed  intercH: 
of  the  country ;  in  feafons  of  peace  they  caufe  a  ferious  dedudion  from 
the  intrinfic  value  of  the  produfts  of  the  foil ;  and  in  cafe  of  war. 
which  fhould  either  involve  themfelves,  or  any  other  nation,  poffefllng  a 
confiderable  Ihare  of  their  carrying  trade,  the  charges  on  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  their  commodities,  bulky  as  moft  of  them  are,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  grievous  burthen  to  the  farmer, 
while  obliged  to  depend  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  he  now  does  upon 
foreign  markets  for  the  vent  of  the  furplus  of  his  labour. 

As  far  as  the  profperity  of  the  fiflieries  of  the  United  States  is  impeded 
by  the  want  of  an  adequate  market,  there  arifes  another  fpecial  reafon 
for  defiring  the  extenfion  of  manufadures.  Befides  the  fifh,  which  in 
many  places  would  be  likely  to  make  a  part  of  the  fubfiftence  ot  the 
perfons  employed,  it  is  known  that  the  oils,  bones,  and  fkins  of  marine 
animals,  are  of  extenfive  ufe  in  various  manufadures;  hence  the  profped 
of  an  additional  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  fiflieries. 

One  more  point  of  view  only  remains,  in  which  to  confider  the  expe- 
diency of  the  utmoft  encouragement  being  given  to  manufadures  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that  though  the  promot- 
insg  of  manufadures  may  be  the  interelt  of  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  is 
contrary  to  that  of  another  part ;  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions  are 
fometimes  reprefented  as  having  adverfe  intercfls  in  this  refped ;  thofc 
are  called  manufaduring,  thefe  agricultural  ftates,  and  a  fpecies  of  op- 
pofition  is  imagined  to  fubfifl  between  the  manufaduring  and  agricul- 
tural intereils. 

This  idea  of  an  oppofition  between  thofe  two  interefts  has  been  the 
common  error  of  the  early  periods  of  every  country,  but  experience 
gradually  difhpates  it;  indeed,  they  are  perceived  fo  often  to  fuccour 
and  to  befriend  each  other,  that  they  come  at  length  to  be  confidcred  as 
one ;  a  fuppofuion  which  has  been  frequently  abufed,  and  is  not  univer- 
fally  true.  Particular  encouragements  of  particular  manufadures  may 
be  of  a  nature  to  facrifice  the  intercfts  of  landholders  to  thofe  of  manu- 
fadures; 
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fafturers;  but  It  is  ncverthelefs  a  maxim  well  eftablilhed  by  experience, 
and  generally  acknowledged,  where  there  has  been  fufficient  experience, 
lliat  the  aggregate  profperity  of  manufaftures,  and  the  aggregate  proJl 
pcrlty  of  agricuhure  are  intimately  connefled.  In  the  courfe  cf  this 
difculTion,  various  weighty  confiderations  have  been  adduced  operating 
in  fiipport  of  this  opinion.  Perliaps  the  fuperior  ileadincfs  of  tliedemand 
of  a  domeftic  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil  is  alone  a  con- 
vincing argument  of  its  truth. 

Ideas  of  a  contrar'ety  of  interefts  between  the  northern  and  foutlicra 
regions  of  the  United  States,  are  in  the  main  as  unfounded  as  they  are 
mifchi€vous;;the  diverfity  of  circumftances,  on  which  fuch  contrariety 
is  ufually  predicated,  authorlfes  a  direft  contrary  conclufion ;  mutual 
wants  conftitute  one  of  the  ftrongeft  links  of  political  connexion,  and 
tlie  extent  of  thefe  bears  a  natural  proportion  to  the  diverfity  in  die  means 
of  mutual  fupply. 

Suggeftions  of  an  oppofite  complexion  are  ever  to  be  deplored,  as  un- 
friendly to  the  Ready  purfuit  of  one  great  common  caufe,  and  to  the 
perfeft  harmony  of  all  the  parts. 

in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  accuftomed  to  trace  the  intimate  con- 
neftion  of  Interefts  which  fubfift  between  all  the  parts  of  a  fociety,  united 
under  the  fame  government ;  and  the  infinite  variety  of  channels,  which 
ferve  to  circulate  the  profperity  of  each  to  and  through  the  reft,  in  that 
proportion  it  will  be  little  apt  to  be  difturbed  by  folicitudes  and  apprc- 
heuCons  which  originate  in  local  difcrlminations.  It  is  a  truth  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  agreeable,  and  one  to  v.hich  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  ex- 
ceptions, that  every  thing  tending  to  eftablilli  fubftantial  and  permanent 
order  in  the  affairs  of  a  country,  to  increafe  the  total  mafs  of  ir.duilry 
and  opulence,  is  ultimately  beneficial  to  every  part  of  it.  On  the  credit 
of  this  great  truth  an  acquiefcence  may  fafely  be  accorded  from  every 
quarter  to  all  infticutions  and  arrangements,  which  promife  a  confirma- 
tion of  public  order,  and  an  augmentation  of  national  refource. 

But  there  are  more  particular  confiderations  which  ferve  to  fortify  the 
idea,  that  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  is  the  intcreft  of  all  parts 
of  the  American  Union.  If  the  northern  and  middle  ftatcs  Hiould  be 
the  principal  fcenes  of  fuch  cftabliOiments,  they  would  immediately 
benefit  the  more  fouthern  by  creating  a  demand  for  productions,  forae 
of  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  ftates,  and  others  of  which 
are  either  peculiar  to  them,  or  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality,  than 
elfewhere.  Thefe  produdions  principally  are  timber,  flax,  hemp,  cotton, 
wool,  raw  filk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  furs,  hides,  ikins,  and  coals;  of  thefe 
articles  cotton  and  indigo  are  peculiar  to  the  fcuthern  Hates ;  as  are 

hitherto 
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hitherto  lead  and  coal,  flax  and  hemp  are  or  may  be  raife.i  in  greater 
abundance  there  than  in  the  more  northern  ftates ;  and  the  wool  of 
Virginia  is  faid  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  of  any  other  ftate  ;  a 
circumftance  rendered  the  mora  probable  by  the  reflection,  that  Virginia 
embraces  the  fame  latitudes  with  the  fineft  wool  countries  of  Europe, 
and  their  pafture  is  fimilar.  The  climate  of  the  fouth  is  alfo  better 
adapted  to  the  produdion  of  filk. 

The  extenfive  cultivation  of  cotton  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expecfled, 
without  the  previous  eftablifhment  of  domeftic  manufadlories  of  the 
article,  theie  in  fome  of  the  States  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  have 
already  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfeftion  and  refpeftability  hardly  to 
have  been  expefted  in  the  time  ;  and  the  fureft  encouragement  and 
vent  for  the  others,  will  refult  from  fimilar  eflablilhments  in  refpeft  to 
them. 

If  then  it  fatisEiflorily  appears,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  United 
States  generally  to  encourage  maim faftu res,  it  merits  particular  atten- 
tion, that  there  ate  circumrtances  which  render  the  prefent  a  critical  mo- 
ment for  entering  with  zeal  upon  the  important  bufinefs ;  the  effort 
cannot  fail  to  be  materially  fcconded  by  a  confiderable  and  increafing 
"influx  of  money,  aiifing  from  the  numbers  who  have,  and  which  ftill 
continue  to  tranfer  themfelves  and  capitals  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
different  States  ;  in  confequenoe  of  foreign  fpeculations  in  their  funds — 
and  by  the  diforders  and  oppreffions  which  exift  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  firft  circumflance  not  only  facilitates  the  execution  of  manufac- 
turing enterprizes,  but  it  indicates  them  as  a  ncceffary  mean  to  turn  their 
increafing  population  and  capital,  to  advantage,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  eventually  an  evil.  If  ufcful  employment  be  not  found  for  the 
money  of  foreigners  who  are  daily  taking  up  their  refidence  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  which  is  carried  to  the  country  to  be  inverted  in  pur- 
chafes  of  the  public  debt,  it  will  quickly  be  re-exported  to  defray  the 
expence  of  an  extraordinary  confumption  of  foreign  luxuries;  and  dif- 
trefling  drains  of  their  fpecie  may  hereafter  be  experienced  to  pay  the 
intereft  and  redeem  the  principal  of  the  purchafcd  debt. 

This  ufeful  employment  too  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce  folid 
and  permanent  improvements.  If  the  money  merely  fcrves  to  give  a 
temporary  fpring  to  foreign  commerce,  as  it  cannot  procure  new  and 
lafting  outlets  for  the  produfts  of  the  qountiy,  there  will  be  no  real  or 
durable  advantage  gained ;  as  far  as  it  fliall  find  its  way  in  agricultu- 
ral ameliorations,  in  opening  canals,  and  in  fimilar  improvements,  it  will 
be  produdiveof  fubfluntial  utility  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  doubt,  whether 

in 
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in  fuch  channels  it  is  likely  to  find  fufHcicnt  employment,  anJ  ftill  more, 
whether  many  of  thofe  who  poffefs  it  will  be  as  readily  attrafted  to 
cbjefts  of  this  nature  as  to  manufaduring  purfuits,  which  bear  greater 
analogy  to  thofe  to  which  thc)-  have  been  accuftoined,  and  to  the  fpirit 
generated  by  them. 

To  open  the  one  field,  as  well  as  tlie  ctlier,  will  at  lead  fecure  a 
better  profpecl  of  ufifiil  employment,  for  whatever  accefhon  of  popula- 
tion and  money  there  has  been  or  may  be. 
There  is  at  the  prefent  juniilure  a  ceriaiu  fermentation  of  mind,  a  cer- 
tain adivity  of  fpeculation  and  tnterprize,  which,  if  properly  diretTled, 
inay  be  made  fubfervient  to  ufeful  purpofcs;  bat  which,  if  left  en- 
tirely to  itfelf,  may  be  attended  with  pernicious  ctTefts. 

The  dilturbed  ftate  of  Europe  inclining  its  citizens  to  emigration,  the 
requifue  workmen  will  be  more  eafily  acquired  for  different  manufac- 
tures than  at  another  time  ;  and  the  effect  of  multiplying  the  opportuni- 
ties of  employment  to  thofe  who  emigrate,'  may  be  an  increafe  of  the 
number  and  extent  of  valuable  acquifitions  to  the  population,  arts,  and 
inJuftry  of  the  United  btates. 

To  find  pleafure  in  the  calamities  of  otlier  nations  would  be  criminal, 
but  for  the  Americans  to  benefit  themfelves  by  opening  an  afylum  to 
thofe  who  fuffer  in  confequence  of  them,  is  as  judifiable  as  it  is  politic. 

A  full  view  having  now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the  promo- 
tion of  manufaftures  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  principal  objeftions  which  arc  urged  in  oppofition 
thereto  by  Ibme  of  their  own  citizens,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to 
confider  the  means  by  which  the  promotion  of  them  may  be  efFefted,  as 
jntroduelory  to  a  fpecification  of  the  objcfts  which,  in  the  prefent  fiate 
of  things,  appear  the  moft  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particular 
meafures  which  it  would  be  advifable  for  them  to  adopt  in  refped  to 
each. 

In  order  to  a  better  judgment  of  the  means  proper  to  be  reforted  to  bv 

the  United  States,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  advert  to  thofe  which  have  beea 

employed  with  fuccefs  in  other  countries-     'llie  principal  of  thefe  are — 

I.  Protet^ing  duties — or  duties  on  thofe  foreign  articles  •■which  arc  the  r reals 

cf  the  domtjlic  ones  intended  to  he  encoi/rar^cd. 

Duties  of  this  nature  evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bounty  on  the  do- 
meflic  fabrics,  fince  by  enhancing  the  charges  on  foreign  articles,  they 
enable  the  national  manufadlurers  to  underfcll  all  their  foreign  compe- 
titors. Tlic  propriety  of  this  fpecies  of  encouragement  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon,  as  it  is  not  only  a  clear  refult  from  th.e  numerous  topics 
^vhich  have  been  fjggcilcd,  but  is  fanftioncd  by  the  laws  of  the  United 

State* 
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States  in  a  variety  of  inftances;  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  a  refource  of  revenue. — Indeed  all  the  duties  impofed  on  imported 
articles,  though  with  an  exclufive  view  to  revenue,  have  the  efteft  in 
contemplation,  and,  except  where  they  fall  on  raw  materials,  wear  a 
beneficent  afpcft  towards  the  manufaftures  of  the  country. 

II.  F rohibitiaiis  of  r'l'val  articles,  or  duties  cqni-x-aJefit  to  prohibrtiom. 
This  is  another  and  an  cflicacious  mean  of  encouraging  their  national 

manufaftures,  but  in  general  it  i-s  only  fit  to  be  employed  when  a  ma- 
Dufafture  has  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  and  is  i«i  {o  many  hands  as  to  enfurc 
a  due  competition,  and  an  adequate  fupply  on  reafonable  terms.  Of  duties 
equivalent  to  prohibitions,  there  are  examples  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  other  cafes  to  which  the  principle  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  extended,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

Confideiing  a  monopoly  of  the  domeftic  market  to  its  own  manufac- 
tures as  the  reigning  policy  of  manufaduring  nations,  a  fimllar  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  every  proper  inftance  is  dictated,  it 
might  almoft  be  faid,  by  the  principles  of  diftributive  julHce  ;  certainly 
by  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  fecureto  their  own  citizens  a  reciprocity 
of  advantages. 

III.  Frohibitions  of  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  mamfntltin's. 
The  defire  of  fecuring  a  cheap  and  plentiful  fupply  for  the  national 

•workmen,  where  the  article  is  either  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  of  pecu- 
liar quality  there, — the  jealoufy  of  enabling  foreign  workmen  to  rival 
thofe  of  the  nation  with  its  own  materials,  are  the  leading  motives  to  this 
fpeeies  of  reftralnt.  It  ought  not  to  be  affirmed  that  this  regulation  is 
in  noinftance  proper;  but  it  is  certainly  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  great  circumfpcfticn,  and  only  in  very  plain  cafes.  It  is  ften  at 
once,  that  its  immediate  operation  is  to  abridge  the  demand,  and  keep 
down  the  price  of  the  produce  of  fome  other  branch  of  induftry,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  of  agriculture,  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  who  carry  it  on; 
and  though,  if  it  be  really  effential  to  the  profj-erity  of  any  very  im- 
portant national  manufadurc,  it  may  happen  tliat  thofe  who  are  injured 
in  the  firll  inllance,  may  be  eventually  indemnified  by  the  fuperior 
fteadinefs  of  an  extenfive  domeftic  market  depending  on  that  profperity  : 
yet,  in  a  matter  in  which  there  is  fo  much  room  for  nice  and  diilicult 
combinations,  in  which  fuch  oppofite  confiderations  combat  each  other, 
prudence  feems  to  didate,  that  the  expedient  in  queftion  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged with  a  fparing  hand. 

IV.  Pecinitarj  houiities. 

This  has  been  found  one  of  the  mod  efficacious  mfans  of  encoumging 
|j)anufaaurc«^,  and  it  is,  in  fome  views,  the  beft.     Thousjh  it  has  not  yet 

2  been 
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been  much  praiflifed  upon  by  the  government   of  the  United   Sta'c:? ' 
unlefs  tile  allowance  on  the  exportation  of  dried  and  pickled  fi(h  and ' 
faked  meat  could  be  confide  red  as  a  bounty,   th's  method  of  encou- 
raging manufadures  though  lefs  favoured  by  public  opinion  than  fome 
other  modes  has  its  advantages.  * 

1.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  encouragement  more  pofitive  and  direft  than 
any  other,  and,  for  that  very  reafon,  has  a  more  immediate  tendency 
to  ftimulate  and  uphold  new  enterprifes,  increafing  the  chances  of  pro- 
fit, and  diminifliing  the  riiks  of  lofs,   in  the  firft  attempts. 

2.  It  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmentation  of  price> 
which  is  incident  to  fome  other  modes,  or  it  produces  it  to  a  lefs  de- 
gree; either  by  making  bo  ad.lltion  to  the  charges  on  the  rival  foreJo-n 
article,  as  in  the  cafe  of  protecling  duties,  or  by  making  a  fmaller  ad- 
dition. The  firll  happens  when  the  fund  for  the  bounty  is  derived 
from  a  different  objed,  which  may  or  may  not  increafe  the  price  of 
feme  other  article,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  objeft;  the  fecond, 
when  the  fund  is  derived  from  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  objed  of  foreign 
maunfafture.  One  per  cent,  duty  'on  the  foreign  article  converted 
into  a  bounty  on  the  domcftic,  will  have  an  equal  cfFccl  with  a  duty 
of  two  per  cent,  exclufive  of  fuch  bounty;  as  the  price  of  the  foreign 
commodity  is  liable  to  be  raifed,  in  the  one  cafe,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  per  cent.  ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  two  per  cent.  But  the  bounty 
when  drawn  from  another  fource  is  calculated  to  promote  a  reducl;ion 
of  price;  becaufe,  without  laying  any  new  charge  on  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle, it  fervcs  to  introduce  a  competition  with  it;  and  to  increafe 
t!ie  total  quantity  of  the  article  in  the  market. 

3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  high  proteding  duties,  a  tendency  to 
produce  fcarcity.  An  increafe  of  price  is  not 'always  the  immediate, 
though,  wherethe  progrefsofa  domeftic  manufadure  does  not  ccun-' 
terad  a  rife,  it  is  commonly  the  ultimate  effed  oT  an  additional  dutv.' 
In  the  interval  between  the  laying  of  the  duty,  and  a  proportional 
increafe  of  price,  it  may  difcourage  importation,  by  interfering  with 
the  profits  to  be  expeded  from  the  fale  of  the  article. 

4.  Bounties  are  fometimes  not  only  the  bed,  but  the  only  pro- 
per expedient,  for  uniting  the  encouragement  of  a  new  objed  of 
agriculture  with  that  of  a  new  objed  of  manufadure.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  farmer  to  have  the  produdion  of  the  raw  material 
promoted,  by  counterading  the  interference  of  the  foreign  material 
of  the  fame  kind — It  is  the  intereft  of  the  manfadurcr  to  have  the 
material  abundant  and  cheap.  If,  prior  to  the  domeftic  produdLofi 
of  the  material  in  fufficient  quantity   to  fupply  the  manufadurer  oii 

X  X  good 
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good  termsi  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  it  from  abroad, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  raifing  of  it  at  home,  the  intereft  both  of 
the  fanner  and  manufaflurer  will  be  diflcrved — by  either  deftroying  the 
requifite  fupph-,  or  raifing  the  price  of  the  article  beyond  what  can 
be  airorded  to  he  given  for  it  by  the  condu<^\or  of  an  infant  manu- 
faflure,  it  is  abandoned,  or  fails,  and  there  being  no  domeftic  nia- 
nufaftories  to  create  a  demand  for  the  raw  material  which  is  raifed  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  in  vain,  that  the  competition  of  the  like  foreign  ar- 
ticle may  have  been  deftroyed. 

It  cannot  efcape  notice,  that  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  an  ar- 
ticle can  no  otherwife  aid  the  domelHc  produdion  of  it,  than  by  giving' 
the  latter  greater  advantages  in  the  home  market.  It  can  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  advantageous  fale  of  the  article  produced  in  foreign 
markets,   no  tendency,   therefore,   to  promote  its  exportation. 

The  true  way  to  conciliate  thefe  two  interelis,  is  therefore  to  lay 
a  duty  on  foreign  manufadurers  of  the  material,  the  growth  of  which 
isdefired  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that  duty  by 
way  of  bounty,  either  upon  the  produdion  of  the  material  itfelf,  or 
upon  its  manufadure  at  home,  or  upon  both.  If  this  is  done  the  ma- 
nufaftt-rer  of  the  United  States  will  commence  his  enterprlfe  under 
every  advantage  which  is  attainable,  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the  raw 
material;  and  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty  be  Immediately  to  him,  is  ena- 
bled by  it  to  enter  into  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  the  foreign  ma- 
terial;  if  the  bounty  be  to  the  manufadurer  on  fo  much  of  the  domef- 
tic  material  as  he  confumes,  the  operation  is  nearly  the  fame;  he  has 
a  motive  of  intereft  to  prefer  the  domeftic  commodity,  if  of  equal 
quality,  even  at  a  higher  price  than  the  foreign,  fo  long  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  price  is  any  thing  fhort  of  the  bcnjnty  which  is  allowed  upon 
the  article. 

Except  the  fimple  and  ordinary  kinds  of  houfehold  manufadurr,  or 
thofe  for  which  there  are  very  commanding  local  advantages,  pecuni- 
ary bounties  are  in  moft  cafes  indifpenfable  to  the  introdudion  of  a 
new  branch.  A  ftimulus  and  a  fopport  not  lefs  powerful  and  dired  is, 
gen.erallv  fpeaking,  elfcntial  to  the  overcoming  of  the  obftacles  which 
arife  from  the  competitions  of  fuperior  ficlll  and  maturity  clfewhere. 
Bounties  are  efpccially  elfential  in  regard  to  articles  upon  which  thofe 
foreigners,'  who  have  been  accuiloincd  to  fupply  a  country,  arc  is  the 
practice  of  granting  them. 

The  continuance  of  bounties  on  mannfaiflnros  long  cfiablill.ed,  mufl 
alraoil  always  be  of  qucllionable  poiicv  ;  bccaulc  a  preAunption 
would  anfc    in  every   fuch  caft,    that  thd'e  were  natural  and  inhcieut 

impctli- 
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impediments  to  fu-rcefs.     But  in  new   undertakings  they  are  as  jufti- 
iiablc,  as  they  are  oftentimes  ncceflary. 

There  is  a  degree  of  prejudice  againft  bounties,  from  an  appearance 
of  giving  away  the  public  money>  without  an  immediate  confideration, 
and  from  a  fuppofition  that  they  fcrve  to  enrich  particular  clalTcs  at 
the  expcnce  of  the  community. 

But  neither  of  thefe  fources  ofdiflikewill  bear  a  ferious  examina- 
tion when  applied  to  an  infant  llatc.  There  is  no  purpofe  to  which 
public  money  can  be  more  beneficially  applied,  than  to  the  acquifition 
of  a  new  and  ufeful  branch  o(indu(lry;  no  confideration  more  valua- 
ble than  a  permanent  addition  to  the  general  ftock  of  produftivc 
labour. 

As  to  the  fecnnd  fource  of  objeftion,  it  equally  lies  againft  other 
modes  of  encouragement  which  are  admitted  to  be  eligible.  As  often 
9s  a  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its  price,  it  caufes 
an  extra  expcnce  to  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  domeftig 
manufaiflurer.  A  bounty  does  no  more.  But  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
focicty  in  each  cafe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  expence,  whi#h  is  more 
than  compenfated  by  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  wealth,  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  refources  and  independence  ;  and  by  the  circumftance  of 
of  eventual  cheapnefs,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place. 

It  would  deferve  attention,  however,  in  the  employment  of  this 
{pecies  of  encouragement  in  the  United  States,  as  a  reafon  for  mode- 
r;iting  the  degree  of  it  in  the  inftances  io  which  it  might  be  deemed 
eligible,  that  the  great  diftance  of  the  United  States  from  Europe  im- 
pofes  very  heavy  charges  on  all  the  fabrics  which  are  brought  from 
thence,  amounting  from  1510  30  per  cent,  on  their  value,  according 
to  their  bulk. 

V.   Premiums. 

Thefe  are  of  a  nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  diftinguilhable 
from  them  in  fome  important  features. 

Bounties  are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  article  produced 
or  manufactured,  or  exported,  and  involve  a  correfpondent  expcnce. 
— Premiums  ferve  to  reward  fome  particular  excellence  or  fuperiority, 
feme  extraordinary  exertion  or  fklll,  and  are  dif|.>enfed  only  in  a  fmall 
number  of  cafes  :  but  their  effecl  is  to  ftimulatc  general  effort con- 
trived fo  as  to  be  both  honorary  and  lucrative,  they  addrefs  themfelvcs 
to  different  pafTions,  touching  the  chords  as  well  of  emulation  as  of 
intereft — They  are  accordingly  a  very  economical  mean  of  exciting 
the  enterprife  of  a  whole  community. 

There  are  various,  focietles  in  different  coontries,  whofc  obje^  is 
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the  difpenfatlcn  oi    pr-emiums   for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 

arts,    manufadlures,    and  commerce;  and  though   they  are  for  the  rhoil 

_  part  voluntary   aiToGiatlons,  with    compsratively   llender   funds,     their 

-  utility  has  been  iramenfe.     Much  has  been  done  by  this  mean  in  Great 

Britain;  Scotland    in  particular  owes    materially   to    it  a  prodigious 

amelioTarion  of  condition.     From  a  fimllar  eftablifhment  in  the  United 

States,    fuppHed   and  fupported  by    the  Government  of  the   Union, 

,  vaft  benelits  might  rcafonably  be  expeded. 

VI.  The  cxe;;iptio?i  of  ihc  7naterials  nf  manufaBures  fro;::  duty. 

The  policy  of  tha-t  exemption  as  a  general  rule,  particularly  in   rela- 

■  tion  to  new  eitablilliments,   is  obvious.     It  can   hardly  ever  be  advife- 

,  ^hle  to  add  the  ohilruftions  of  fifcal  burthens  to  the  difiiculties  which 

naturally  embarrafs  a  new   manufafture ;  and  where  it  is  matured  and 

in  condition  to  become  an  objeft  of  revenue,  it  is,  generally  fpeaking, 

better  that   the  fabric,    than   the   material,    fhould   be  the  fubjeifl  of 

taxation Ideas  of  proportion  between  the  quantum  of  the  tax   and 

the  value  of  the  article  can  be  more  eafily  adjufted-in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  cafe.  An  argument  for  exemptions  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  derived  from  the  praftice,  as  far  as  their  necef- 
fities  have  permitted,  of  thofe  nations  whom  they  are  to  meet  as  coni- 
petitors  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 

There  arc,  however,  exceptions  to  it;  of  which  fome  examples  wlli 
be  given  under  the  next-head. 

The  laws  of  the  Uai^n  afford  inflances  of  the  obferyance  of  the  policy 
here  recommended,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  advifeable  to  extend 
it  to  fomq  other  cafes, — Of  a  nature,  bearing  fome  affinity  to  that  po- 
licy, is  the  regulation  which  exempts  from  duty  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments, as  well  as  the  books,  clothes,  and  houfehold  fuvniture  of  foreign 
artifts  who  coipe  to  refide  in  the  United  States;  an  advantage  already 
fecured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  which  it  is,  in  every 
view,    proper  to  continue. 

VII.  Di-avjbacks  of  the  duties  vjhkh  are  impofed  on  ihi  materiah  of 
maniifaduns. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,   as  a  general  rule,   that  duties  on  thofe 
fliiaterials  ought,  with  certain  exceptions,   to  be  fore  bo  me.     Of  thefe 
exceptions,   three  cafes  occur,    which  may   ferve  as  examples — one, 
\vh(ri-(r  th^  material  ijg,  itfelf  an  objed  of  general  our  extenfive  confump- 
^ion,  ,anJ  a  fit  and  produdive  fource  of  revenue — another  where  a  ma- 
nutaiflure  of  a  fimpler  kind,  the  competition  of  which  with  a  like  do- 
,.  i>ieRvc  aiticlt^  is  acft\pd  _tO:bc   reftraincd,    partakes  of  the  nr.ture  of  a 
^w  material,  from  being  capabk,,   by  a  further  prccefs,   to  be  con- 
verted 
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verted  Into  n  rnanuf-tdurc  cf  a  dilTorent  kind,  the  introJuolion  or 
growth  of  which  is  dcfired  to  be  encouraged — a  third,  where  the 
material  itfelfis  a  production  of  the  countrj-,  and  in  fufficicnt  abun- 
dance to  farniili  a  cheap  and  plentiful  fupply  to  the  national  mann- 
fa^flurcrs. 

Under  the  firil:  defcription  comes  the  article  of  molafTes.  It  is  not 
only  a  fair  objedl  of  revenue,  but  being  a  fweer,  it  is  juft  that  the 
confuniers  of  it  Pnould  pay  a  duty  as  well  as  the  confumers  of  fugar. 
.  Cottons  and  linen  in  their  white  Hate  fall  under  the  fecond  defcrip- 
tion— a  duty  upon  fuch  as  are  imported  is  proper  to  promctc  the  do- 
meftic  mauufaflure  of  fimilar  articles  in  the  fame  ftate — a  drawback  of 
that  duty  is  proper  to  encourage  the  painting  and  ftaining  at  home  of 
thofe  which  ari  brought  from  abroad.  When  the  firftofthefe  manu- 
fadures  has  attained  fufficlent  maturity  in  a  country  to  furnilli  a  full 
fupply  for  the  fecond,   the  utility  of  the  drawback  ceafes. 

The  article  of  heinp  either  now  does  or  may  be  expefted  foon  to 
exemplify  the  third  cafe  in  the  United  States. 

Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufaftnres  are  not  laid  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  a  competition  with  fome  domeftic  produftion, 
the  fame  reafons  which  recommend,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exemptions 
pf  thofe  materials  from  duties,  would  recommend,  as  a  like  general 
rule,  the  allowance  of  drawbacks,  in  favour  of  the  manufafturer :  ac- 
cordingly fuch  drawbacks  are  familiar  in  countries  which  fyftemati- 
cally  purfue  the  bufinefs  of  manufacT:ures ;  which  furnidies  an  argu- 
ment for  the  obfervancc  ot  a  fimiiar  policy  in  the  United  States  j  and 
the  idea  has  been  adopted  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  in  the  inftance? 
.of  fait  and  molafles.  And  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  extend  ic 
to  fome  other  articles. 

VIII.  7 he  e7icQiiragement  of  nenu  uroeritions  and  difcot'cricsy  and  of  the 
introdticlion  into  the  United  States  of  fuch  as  ha-ce  been  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, partiadarly  thofe  nuhich    relate  to  machinery. 

■  This  is  among  the  moft  ufeful  and  unexceptionable  of  the  aids  which 
can  be  given  to  manufailures.  The  ufual  means  of  that  encouragc- 
jnent  are  pecuniary  rewards,  and,  for  a  time,  excluiive  privileges. 
The  firft  mull  be  employed  according  to  the  occafion,  and  the  utility 
pf  the  invention  or  difcovery.  For  the  kill,  fo  far  as  refpefts  "  au- 
thors and  inventors,"  provifion  has  been  made  by  law.  But  it  is  de- 
firable,  in  regard  to  improvements  and  fccrets  of  extraordinary  value 
to  be  able  to  extend  the  fame  benefits  to  introducers,  as  well  as  au- 
thors and  inventors ;  a  policy  which  has  been  praftifed  with  advan- 
tage in  other  countries.     Here,   however,    as  in  ferae  other  cafes, 

there 
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there  Is  caufe  to  regret,  that  the  competency  of  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government  to  the  good  which  mi^ht  be  done,  is  not  with- 
out a  queHion.  Many  aids  might  be  given  to  induftry ;  many  iiv 
ternal  improvements  of  primary  magnitude  might  be  promoted,  by  an 
authority  operating  throughout  the  Union,  which  cannot  be  effefted- 
by  an  authority  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  fingle  flate. 

But  if  the  Legiflature  of  the  Union  cannot  do  all  the  good  that 
might  be  wiflied,  it  is  at  kail  defue^ible,  that  all  may  be  done  which 
is  prafticable. 

It  is  cuflomary  with  manufaifluring  nations  to  prohibit,  under  fe- 
vcre  penalties,  the  exportation  of  implements  and  machines,  which 
they  have  either  invented  or  improved.  There  are  already  objefts  for 
a  fimilar  regulation  in  the  United  States;  and  others  may  be  expefted 
to  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  adoption  of  this  line  of  conduft 
feems  to  be  diftated  by  a  principle  of  reciprocity.  Greater  liberality 
in  fnch  refpedls  might  better  comport  with  the  general  fpirit  of  the 
countr}';  but  a  felfi'ih  and  cxclufive  policy  in  Europe  will  not  always, 
permit  the  free  indulgence  of  a  fpirit,  which  would  place  America 
upon  an  nneqoal  footing.  As  far  as  prohibitions  tend  to  prevent 
foreign  competitors  from  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  improvements 
made  in  the  United  States,  they  tend  to  increafe  the  advantages  of 
thofe  by  t^'hom  they  may  have  been  introduced,  and  operate  as  an 
encouragement  to  exertion. 

IX.  'Judicious  regulations  for  the  iiifpeHion  of  manufaBured  cammed 
dities. 

This  is  not  among  the  leaft  important  of  the  means  by  which  the 
profperity  of  manufadures  may  be  promoted.  It  is,  indeed,  in  many 
cafes,  one  of  the  moll  efiential — contributing  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
confumers  at  home,  and  exporters  to  foreign  countries — to  improve 
the  quality  and  preferve  the  cha rafter  of  the  national  manufaftures  ;  it 
cannot  fail  to  aid  the  expeditious  and  advantageous  fale  of  them,  and 
to  ferve  as  a  guard  againft  fucceefbful  competition  from  othe.r  quar- 
ters. The  reputation  of  the  flour  and  lumber  of  fome  ftates,  and  of 
the  pota(h  of  others,  has  been  eftablifhed  by  an  attention  to  this  point. 
And  the  like  good  name  might  be  procured  for  thofe  articles,  where- 
foever  produced,  by  a  judicious  and  nniforra  fyftem  of  infpediort 
throughout  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  A  like  fyftem  might  alfo 
be  extended  with  advantage  toother  commodities. 

Xi  The  facilitating  of  pecuniary    remittances  from  place  to  place — 

This  is  a  point  of  confidcrable  moment  to  trade  in  general,  and  to 
manufaftare    in  j^atiicuLiri  by  ;-eridering  mor^  eafy  the  purchafc  of 

raw 
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faw  materials  and  provifions,  and  the  payment  for  manufa(J\ured  fup- 
plies.  A  general  circulation  of  bank  paper,  which  is  to  be  expeflei 
from  the  inftiiution  lately  eftablifhed  in  the  United  States,  will  b« 
a  moll  valuable  mean  to  this  end. 

XI.  The  facilitating  of  the  tranfportation  of  commoditie:. 
Improvements  favouring  thii  objeft  intimately  concern  all  the  <Ja« 
meftic  interellsof  a  community  :  but  they  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  mentioned  as  having  an  important  relation  to  manufadures.  There 
Ls  perhaps,  fcarcely  any  thing  which  has  been  better  calculated  to  affift 
the  raanufa<flures  of  Great  Britain  than  the  amelioration  of  the  public 
roads,  and  the  great  progrefs  which  has  been  of  late  made  in  opening 
canals.  Of  the  former,  mod  parts  of  the  United  States  ftand  much  in 
need  ;  for  the  latter  they  prefent  uncommon  facilities. 

The  fymptoms  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation, 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  fome  of  the  United  States,  muft  fill  with 
pleafare  every  bread  warmed  with  a  true  zeal  for  the  profpcrity  of 
that  country.  Thefc  examples,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ftimulatc  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  government  and  citizens  of  every  Hate.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  objetTt  more  worthy  of  the  cares  of  the  local  adminill rations; 
and  it  were  to  be  wi(hed,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  lend  its  direcl  aid  on  a  comprehenfive  plan. — . 
This  is  one  of  thofe  improvements  which  could  be  profccuted  witjj 
more  efficacy  by  the  whole,  than  by  any  part  or  parts  of  the  union. 
There  are  cafes  in  which  the  general  intereft  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
facrificed  to  the  colliiion  of  fome  fuppofed  local  interefls.  Jcalouiles, 
in  matter:  of  this  kind,  are  as  apt  to  exift  as  they  are  apt  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

The  following  remarks  are  fujfHcicnlly  judicious  amd  pertinent  to  dc- 
fctvc  a  literal  quotation :  "  Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers, 
by  dimlnifhing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  a 
country  more  nearly  upon  a  level  v/ich  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town.  They  are,  upon  that  account,  the  greateft  of  all  improve- 
ments; they  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tlie  remote,  which  mud  always 
be  the  mod  extend  .e  circle  of  the  country  ;  they  are  advantageous  to 
the  town,  by  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood; they  arc  advantageous  even  to  tliat  part  of  the  country. 
Though  ihkCv  introduce  fome  rival  commodities  imo  the  old  market, 
they  open  many  nev/  markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly,  beddes,  is  a 
great  enemy  to  good  managev.ent,  which  can  never  be  univerfolly  cfta- 
blithed,  but  in  confequcnce  of  that  free  and  univerfal  comj^eriiion 
which  forces  every   body  to  have  recourfe  to  it  for  the  fake  of  feif- 
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defence.  It  is  not  more  thai^  fifty  years  ago  that  feme  of  the  conntie^ 
in  the  neighbourhood"  of  London  petitioned  the  parliament  againft  the 
extenfion  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Thofe  re- 
moter cottnties,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  would  be 
able  to  fell  their  grafs  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  than 
themfelves,  and  they  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their 
cultivation.  Their  rents,  however,  have  arifen,  and  their  cultivation 
has  been  improved  fmce  that  time." 

Specimens  of  a  fpirit,  fimilar  to  that  which  governed  the  counties 
tere  fpoken  of,  prefent  themfelves  too  frequently  to  the  eye  of  an  im- 
partial obferver,  and  render  it  a  widi  of  patriotifm  that  the  body  in 
America,  in  whofe  councils  a  local  or  partial  fpirit  is  leaft  likely  to 
predominate,  were  at  liberty  to  purfiie  and  promote  the  general  intereft 
in  thofe  inftances  in  which  there  might  be  danger  of  the  interference  of 
fuch  a  fpirit. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  of  the  means  by  which  the  growth 
of  raanufadlures  is  ordinarily  promoted.  It  is,  hov/e\Tr,  not  merely 
neceffary  that  the  meafures^of  government,  which  have  adireft  view  to 
manufaftures,  fliould  be  calculated  to  aSft  and  proteft  them,  but  that  _ 
thofe  which  only  collaterally  afteft  them  in  the  general  courfe  of  the 
adminiftration>  fhould  be  guarded  from  any  peculiar  tendency  to  injure 
Ciem. 

There  are  certain  fpecies  of  taxes  which  are  apt  to  be  oppreffive  to 
different  parts  of  the  community,  and,  among  other  ill  eiTefts,  have  a 
very  unfriendly  afpedl  towards  manufactures. 

Such  are  all  taxes  on  occupations — which  proceed  according  to  the 
amount  ot  capital  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  a  bufinefs,  or  of  profits 
fuppofed  to  be  made  in  it  :  thefe  are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  Induftry. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  evil  may  be  endeavoured  to  be  mitigated  by  leav- 
ing it,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  in  the  option  of  the  party  to  be  taxed  to 
declare  the  amount  of  his  capital  or  profits. 

Men  engaged  in  any  trade  or  bufinefs  have  commonly  v/cighty 
reafons  to  avoid  difclofures  which  would  expofe,  with  any  thing  like 
accuracy,  the  real  (late  of  their  affairs.  They  mofl  frequently  find  it 
better  to  rifque  opprefTion  than  to  avail  themfelves  of  fo  inconvenient  a 
tefugp:  and  the  confcquence  is,  that  they  often  fuller  opprefTion. 

When  the  difclofare  too,  if  made,  is  not  definitive,  but  controulable 
by  the  difcretion,  or,  in  other  wouds,  by  the  paffions  and  prejudices 
of  tlie  revenue  officers,  it  is  not  only  an  ineffeftual  protedion,  but  the 
poiEbility  of  its  baing  fo  is  an  additional  rcafon  for  not  refcrting  to  it* 

Allow. 
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Allowing  to  the  public  ofRcers  the  mofl:  equitable  difpofitions,  yet 
where  they  are  to  exercife  a  difcrction,  withom  certain  data,  they  can- 
not fail  to  be  often  milled  by  appearances.  Tlie  quantity  ot  bufinefs 
which  feems  to  be  going  on,  is  in  a  vaft  number  of  cafes,  a  very  de- 
ceitful criterion  of  the  profits  which  are  made,  yet  it  is  perhaps  the 
beft  they  can  have,  and  it  is  the  one  on  which  they  will  moil  naturally 
rely  ;  a  bufinefs,  therefore,  which  may  rather  require  aid  from  the  go- 
vernment, than  be  in  a  caj«icity  to  be  contributory  to  it,  may  find  it- 
felf  crufhed  by  the  miftaken  conjedlures  of  the  affeffors  of  taxes. 

Arbitrary  taxes,  under  which  denomination  are  comprifed  all  thofe 
that  leave  the  quantum  of  the  tax  to  be  raifed  on  each  perfon  to  the 
difcretion  of  certain  officers,  are  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  liberty 
as  to  the  maxims  of  induftry.  In  this  light  they  have  been  viewed  by 
the  moft  judicious  obfervers  on  government,  who  have  bellowed  upon 
them  the  fevereft  epithets  of  reprobation,  as  conftituting  one  of  the 
Worft  features  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  praftice  of  dcfpotic  go- 
vernments. 

It  is  certain,  fit  leaft,  that  fuch  taxes  are  particularly  inimical  to  the 
fucccfs  of  manufafturing  induftry,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided 
hy  a  government  which  delires  to  promote  it. 

The  great  copioufnefs  of  this  fubjeft  has  infenfibly  led  to  a  longer 
preliminary  difcuffion  than  was  originally  contemplated,  or  intended. 
It  appeared  proper  to  inveftigate  principles,  to  confider  the  objections 
which  have  been  brought  forward  againft  the  eftablilliment  of  rnanu- 
faftures  in  the  United  States,  and  to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  tlicir  uti- 
lity on  general  principles,  which  have  long  experience  for  their  bafis  : 
It  now  remains  to  fpecify  fome  of  the  objefls  which  appear  particularly 
to  merit,  and  which  will  require  the  encouragement  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  Vnited  States  to  bring  them  to  perfcftion. 

In  the  felertion  of  objeds,  feveral  circumllances  fecm  entitled  to 
particular  attention:  The  capacity  of  the  country  to  furnifli  the  raw 
material — the  degree  in  which  the  nature  of  the  manufaflure  admits  of 
a  fubftitute  for  manual  labour  in  machinery — the  facility  ofexecution— 
the  extenfivenefs  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  article  can  be  applied- 
its  fubferviency  to  other  interefts,  particularly  the  great  one  of  na- 
tional defence.  There  are,  however,  objefts  to  which  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  little  applicable,  which,  for  fome  fpccial  reafons,  may  have 
a  claim  to  encouragement. 

A  dcfignation  of  the  principal  raw  material  of  which  each  manufac- 
ture is  compofed,  will  fsrve  to  introduce  the  reiaurks  upon  it. — A% 
in  the  firft  platCj 

Y  y  iROH. 
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The  manufadlurer's  of  this  article  are  entitled  to  pre-eminent  rank— > 
None  are  more  effential  in  their  kinds/  nor  fo  extenfive  in  their  ufes. 
They  conftitute  in  whole  or  in  part  the  implements  or  the  materials* 
or  both>  of  almoft  every  ufeful  occupation.  Their  inftrumentality  is 
every  where  confpicuous. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  have  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  this  moft  valuable  material,  and 
they  have  every  motive  to  improve  it  with  fyftematic  care^  It  is  to* 
be  foond  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,-  in  great  abundance 
and  of  almoft  every  quality  j  and  fuel,  the  chief  inftrument  in  manuj^ 
faduring  it,  is  both  cheap  and  plenty. — This  particularly  applies"*!© 
charcoal  j  but  there  are  produdive  coal  mines  already  in  operationf 
and  ftrong  indicatioiK  that  the  material  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in 
a  variety  of  other  places* 

The  kinds  of  iron  manufadures,  in  which  the  greateft  progrcfs  ha* 
been  madev  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  and  need  not  be 
repeated ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  every  other  kind,  with 
due  cultivation,  will  rapidly  fucceed.  It  is  worthy  'of  remark,  that 
feyeral  of  the  particular  trades,  of  which  iron  is  the  bafis^  are  capable 
of  being  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  large  capitals. 

Iron  works  have  'very  greatly  increafed  in  the  United  States,  and 
•are  profecuted  with  much  more  advantage:  than  formerly.  The  average 
price  before  the  revolution  was  about  fixfy-four  dollars  per  ton,  at 
prefent  it  is  about  eighty  5  a  rife  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  t» 
t^e  increafe  of  the  manufaftures  of  the'  material. 

The  ftill  further  extenfion  and  multiplication  of  fuch  manufaftures 
will  have  the  double  effeft  of  promoting  the  extraftion  of  the  metal 
itfelf,  and  of  converting  it  to  a  greater  number  of  profitable  purpofes, 

Thofe  manufaftures,  too,  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  almoft  any 
others,  the  feveral  requifites  which  have  been  mentioned,  as  proper 
to  be  confulted  in  the  feleftion  of  objefts. 

The   only  further  encouragement  of  maniifaiflories  of  this  article, ' 
the  propriety  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  unqueftionable,  fecms  t» 
be  an  increafe  of  the  duties  on  foreign  rival  commodities. 

Steel  is  a  branch  which  has  already  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in 
-the  United  States,  and  fome  new  cnterprizes,  on  a  more  extenfive  fcale» 
have  Iwen  lately  fet  on  foot.  The  facility  of  carrying  it  to  an  extent, 
which  will  fupply  all  internal  demands,  and  furnilh  a  confiderable 
furplus  for  exportation,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  this  article  into  the  United  States,  which  is  at  prefent 

.  feventy- 
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ftx*enty-fivc  cents,  per  cwt.  may,  it  is  conceived,  be  fafely  and  ad» 
vantageoudy  extended  to  100  cents.  It  is  defirable,  by  decifive  ar. 
rangements,  to  fecond  the  efforts  which  are  making  in  fo  \'eiy  valua- 
ble a  branch. 

The- United  States  already  in  a  great  meafure  fupply  themfelvei 
with  nails  and  fpikes ;  they  are  able,  and  ought  certainly  to  do  it 
•ntirely.  The  firft  and  moll  laborious  operation  in  this  manufafture 
is  preformed  by  water-mills;  and  of  theperfons  afterwards  employed' 
a  great  proportion  are  boys,  whofe  early  habits  of  induftry  are  of 
importance  to  the  community,  to  the  prefent  fupport  of  their  familiesj 
and  to  their  own  future  comfort.  It  is  not  lefs  curious-  than  true, 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  making  of  nails  is  an 
occafional  family  manufaftare. 

The  expediency  of  an  additional  duty  on  the  Importation  of  thefe 
articles  is  indicated  by  an  important  fad.  About  one  million  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  them  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1790*  A 
duty  of  two  cents,  per  pound  would,  it  is  prefuraeable,  fpeedily  put 
an  end  to  (o  confiderable  an  importation.  And  it  is  ia  every  view 
advantageous  to  the  States  that  an  end  Ihould  be  put  to  it. 

The  irnplements  ofhufbandry  are  made  in  feveral  ftates  in  great 
abundance.  In  many  places  it  is  done  by  the  common  blackfmiths. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  ample  fupply  for  the  whole  country 
can  with  great  e^fe  be  procured  among  themfeh^es. 

Various  kinds  of  edged  tools  for  the  ufe  of  mechanics  are  alfo  made, 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hollow  wares;  theugh  the  bufinefs  of 
cafting  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfeftion  which  might  be  wlfh^d. 
It  is  however  improving,  and  as  there  are  refpeftable  capitals  in 
good  hands,  embarked  in  the  profecution  of  thofe  branches  of  iron 
pianufaftories,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  they  may  ;ill  be  coui- 
templated  as  objeds  not  difficult  to  be  acquired. 

To  infure  the  end,  it  feems  equally  fafe  and  prudent  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  American  States  to  extend  the  duty,  ad  vakrem,  upon  all 
imported  manufaflures  of  iron,  or  of  which  iron  is  the  article  of 
cliief  value,  to  ten  per  cent. 

Fire  arms  and  other  rnilitary  weapons  may,  it  is  conceived,  be 
placed,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  fifteen 
per  cent.  There  exift  already  in  the  American  States  manufaftories 
ef  thefe  articles,  which  only  require  the  Itimolus  of  a  certain  deman4 
|o  render  them  adequate  to  the  fupply  neceilary. 

It  would  alfo  \s%  9,  nuterial  aid  to  nunufadojies  of  this  nature,  as 
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well  as  a  mean  of  public  fecurity,  if  provificn  was  made  for  an  annual 
purchafe  of  military  weapons*  of  their  own  manufadure,  to  a  certain 
determinate  extent,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  arfenals ;  and  to 
replace  from  time  to  time  fuch  a^  fhould  be  withdrawn  for  ufe,  fo  as 
always  to  have  in  {lore  the  quantity  of  each  kind,  which  fhould  be 
deemed  a  copipetent  fupply. 

Imported  manufadures  of  fteel  generally,  or  of  which  fteel  is  the  ar;* 
tide  of  chief  value,  may  with  advantage,  be  placed  in  the  clafs  of 
goods  rated  at  feven  and  an  half  per  cent.  As  manufaflures  of  this 
kind  have  not  yet  made  any  confide rable  progrefs  in  the  United  Sates, 
it  is  a  reafon  for  not  rating  them  as  high  at  thofe  of  iron ;  but  as  thi^ 
ipaterial  is  the  bafis  of  them,  and  as  their  extenfion  is  not  lefs  practi- 
cable than  important,  it  is  defirable  to  promot^  ii:  by  z,  fgmewhat 
higher  duty  thgn  the  prefent,  • .  •  -  . 

COPPER. 

The  manufaflures  of  which  this  article  is  fufccptible  are  aifo  of  great 
extent  and  utility.  Under  this  defcription,  jhofe  of  brafs,  of  which  it 
is  the  principal  ingredient,  are  intended  to  be  included. 

The  material  is  a  natural  produd\ion  of  the  country.  In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  mines  of  copper  have  aftually  been  wrought,  and 
with  profit  to  the  undertakers.  And  nothing  is  eafier  than  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  it  from  other  countries,  on  moderate  terms,  and  in  great 
plenty, 

Copperfmiths  and  brafs-founders,  particularly  thf  former,  are  nu- 
merous in  the  United  States ;  fome  of  whom  carry  on  bufmefs  to  a 
refpeJ\able  extent. 

To  multiply  and  extend  manufafiories  of  the  materials  in  queftion, 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  efforts  of  the  federal  govcMiment.  In  or- 
der to  this,  it  is  defirable  for  them  to  facilitate  a  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  materials ;  and  a  proper  mean  to  this  end  is  to  place  them  in  the 
clafs  of  free  articles.  Copper  in  plates  and  brafs  are  already  in  this 
predicament  ;  but  copper  in  pigs  and  bars  is  not ;  neither  is  lapi^ 
calaminaris,  which,  together  with  copper  and  charcoal,  conftitute  the 
component  ingredients  of  brafs.  The  exemption  from  duty,  by  parity 
of  reafon,  ought  to  embrace  all  fuch  of  thefe  articles  us  are  objects  of 
importation.  -  ■  ^ 

^n  additional  duty  on  brafs  wares  will  tend  to  the  general  end  in 
view,  Thcfc  now  ftand  at  five  per  cent,  while  rhofe  of  tin,  pewter, 
^nd  copper  are  rated  at  feven  and  an  half,  There  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
|>T;cty  in  every  view  in  placing  brafs  wares  upon  the  fame  level  with 
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tkem  ;  and  it  merits  their  confideration  whether  the  duty  upon  all  of 
them  ought  not  to  be  railed  to  ten  per  cent. 

LEAD, 

There  are  numerous  proofs,  that  this  material  abounds  in  the  United 
States,  and  requires  little  to  unfold  it  to  an  extent,  more  than  equal 
to  every  domeftic  occafion.  A  prolific  mine  of  it  has  long  been  open 
in  the  fouth-weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  and  under  a  public  admini- 
ftration,  during  the  late  war,  yielded  a  confiderable  fupply  for  mili- 
tary ufe.  This  is  now  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  not  only 
carry  it  on  with  Spirit,  but  have  eftablifhed  manufaftories  of  it  at 
Richmond  in  the  fame  ftate. 

The  duties  already  laid  upon  the  importation  of  this  article,  either 
in  its  unmanufactured  or  manufaftured  ftate,  jnfure  it  a  decifive  ad- 
vantage in  the  home  market — wiiich  amounts  to  confiderable  encou- 
ragement. If  the  duty  on  pewter  wares  fhould  be  raifed,  it  would 
afford  a  further  encouragement.  Nothing  elfe  occurs  as  proper  to  be 
added. 

FOSSIL     COAL. 

This,  as  an  important  inftrument  of  manufactures,  may,  withoat 
impropriety,  be  mentioned  among  the  fubjefts  of  the  prcfent  re- 
marks. 

A  copious  fupply  of  it  would  be  of  great  coiifequence  to  the  iron 
branch :  As  an  article  of  houfehold  fuel  alfo  it  is  an  interefting  pro- 
<luftion;  the  utility  of  which  muil  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
treafe  of  wood,  by  the  progrefs  of  fettlement  and  cultivation.  And 
its  importance  to  navigation,  as  an  immenfe  article  of  tranfportation 
coaft-wife,  is  fignally  exemplified  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  known,  that  there  are  feveral  coal  mines  in  Virginia,  now 
worked,  and  appearances  of  their  exiftence  are  familiar  in  a  number  of 
places. 

The  expediency  of  a  bounty  on  all  this  fpecles  of  coal  of  home  pro- 
duiftion,  and  of  premiums,  on  the  opening  of  new  mines,  under  certain 
qualifications,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of  the 
American  government.  The  great  importance  of  the  article  will 
amply  juftify  a  reafonable  expence  in  this  way,  if  it  (hall  appear  to 
te  necelTary  to,  and  fhall  be  thought  likely  10  anfwer,  the  end. 

WOOD. 

Several  manufa(flures  of  this  article  flourifa  in  the  United  States. 
Jhjps  are  nowhere  built   in  greater  j^rfeftion^  and  cabinet  wares, 

generally! 
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generally*  are  made  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  thofe  of  Eurcpe.     Their 
extent  is  fu:h  as  to  have  admitted  of  confiderable  exportation. 

An  exemption  from  dutv  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  wood  c^rdinarily 
ufed  in  thefe  manufaftures  feems  to  be  all  that  is  requifite  by  way  of 
encouragement.  It  is  recommended  by  the  confideration  of  a  fimilar 
policy  being  purfued  in  other  countries,  and  by  the  expediency  of 
giving  equal  advantages  to  their  own  workmen  in  wood.  The  abun- 
dance of  timber  proper  for  fliip-building  in  the  United  States  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  objeftion  to  it.  The  increafmg  fcarcity  and 
the  growing  importance  of  that  article,  in  the  European  countries, 
admonifli  the  United  States  to  commence,  and  fyftematically  to  parfue 
meafures  for  the  prefervation  of  their  ftock.  Whatever  may  promote 
the  regular  eftablifhment  of  magazines  of  ftiip-tinxber  is  in  various 
views  defireable, 

SKINS. 

There  are  fcarcely  any  manufaftories  of  greater  importance  to  the 
United  States  than  of  this  article.  Their  direft  and  very  happy  in- 
fluence upon  agriculture,  by  promoting  the  raifmg  of  cattle  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  is  a  very  material  recommendation. 

It  is  pleafing,  too,  to  obferve  the  extenfive  progrefs  they  have 
iTiade  in  their  principal  branches  j  which  are  fo  far  matured  as  almoft 
to  defy  foreign  competition.  Tanneries  in  particular  are  not  only  car^ 
ried  on  as  a  regular  bufmefs  in  numerous  inftances,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  they  conftitute  in  fame  places  a  valuable 
item  of  incidental  family  manufatflures, 

Rcprefentatious  however  have  been  made  to  the  government,  im- 
porting the  expendiency  of  further  encouragement  to  the  leather  branch 
in  two  ways ;  one  by  increafmg  the  duty  on  the  manufaAures  of  it, 
which  ,a re  imported;  the  other  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
bark.  In  fupport  of  the  latter  it  is  alledged,  that  the  price  of  bark, 
ehieiiy  in  confequcnce  of  large  exportations,  has  rifen  within  a  few 
yeais  from  about  three  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  cord.  The 
exportation  of  this  article  will  however  be  checked  by  the  improver 
iTJents  made  in  this  article  of  manufadure  in  Europe,  and  by  the  ex- 
ten  fion  of  them  to  the  States. 

Thefe  improvements  are, — irt,  A  morejudicious  ufe  of  the  bark  itfelf, 
by  extra>fling  more  of  its  qualities  by  boiling  it  after  it  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  pits  in  the  hitherto  common  method  of  ufmg  it.  This  me- 
thod, if  attended  to  properly,  will  render  two  thirds  of  the  quantity 
heretofore  ufcd  unnecefTary. — zdly.  The  fuperceding  the  ufe  of 
bark  in  tanning  altogether  by  the  Litrodaftion  of  articles  of  lefsex- 

pence 
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pence  in  its  ftead,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained  by  an  inhabi- 
tant of  England. 

It  is  however,  perhaps  an  additional  reafon  for  the  prohibitiont 
that  one  fpecies  of  the  bark  ufually  exported  from  the  United  States 
is  in  fome  fort  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  the  material  of  a  very- 
valuable  dye,  of  great  ufe  in  fome  other  manufadures,  in  which  the 
United  States  have  begun  a  competition. 

There  may  alfo  be  this  argument  in  favour  of  an  Increafe  of  duty. 
The  objeft  is  of  importance  enough  to  claim  decifive  encouragement, 
tnd  the  progtefs  wliich  has  been  made,  leaves  no  room  to  apprehend 
any  inconvenience  on  the  fcore  of  fupply  from  fuch  an  increafe. 

It  would  be  of  benefit  to  this  branch,  if  glue,  which  is  now  rated 
4t  five  per  cent,  were  made  the  objedl  of  an  excluding  duty.  It  is 
already  made  in  large  quantities  at  various  tanneries;  and,  like  paper, 
IS  an  entire  economy  of  materials,  which,  if  not  manufaflured,  would. 
be  left  to  perilb.  It  may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  clafs  of  ar- 
ticles paying  fifteen  per  cent  on  importation,     .  ,  < 

GRAIN. 

Manufaflures  of  the  feveral  fpeeics  of  this  article  have  a  title  to  pe- 
culiar favour,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  moft  of  them  immediately 
connedcd  with  the  fubfiftence  of  the  citizens,  but  becaufe  they  en- 
large the  demand  for  the  moft  precious  produifts  of  the  foil. 

Though  flour  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  as  a  manufadure  of 
grain,  it  were  ufelefs  to  do  it  but  for  the  purpofc  of  fubmitting  the 
expendency  of  a  general  fyftem  of  infpeftion  throughout  the  ports  q£ 
the  United  States,  which,  if  eftablifhed  upon  proper  principles, 
would  be  likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  flour  every  where, 
and  would  raife  its  reputation  in  foreign  markets.  There  are,  how-. 
ever,  confiderations  which  ftand  in  the  way  of  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Ardent  fpitits  and  malt  liquors  are,  next  to  flour,  the  two  prin-. 
cipal  manufaflures  of  grain;  the  firft  has  made  a  very  extenfive,  the 
laft  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  United  States :  in  refpcd  to  both, 
an  excluflvc  poffefllon  of  the  home  market  ought  to  be  fecured  to  the 
domeflic  manufafturers  as  faft  as  circumftances  will  admit.  Nothing 
is  more  pratlicable,  and  nothing  more  defirable. 

An  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  fpirits  imported  into  the  States 
would  favour  as  well  the  diftillation  of  fpirits  from  molafles  as  that 
from  grain ;  and  to  fecure  to  a  nation  the  benefit  of  a  manufadure, 
even  of  foreign  materials,  is  always  of  great,  though,  perhaps,  of  fc- 
condary  importance. 

It 
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It  would  therefore  be  advantageous  to  the  States  that  an  adiltion 
of  two  cents  per  gallon  be  made  to  the  duty  on  imported  fpirits  of  the 
firft  clafs  of  proof,  with  a  proportionable  increafe  on  thofe  of  higher 
proof;  and  that  a  reduflion  of  one  per  cent  per  gallon  be  made  from 
the  duty  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United  States,  beginning  with 
the  firft  clafs  of  proof,  and  a  proportionable  deduftion  from  the  duty 
on  thofe  of  higher  proof. 

It  is  afcertained,  that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  malt  liquors 
confumed  in  the  United  States  are  the  produce  of  their  domeftic  brew- 
erics.  It  is  defirable,  and  in  all  likelihood  attainable,  that  the  ivho/e 
confumption  fhould  be  fupplied  by  themfelves. 

The  malt  liquors  made  in  the  States,  though  inferior  to  the  beft,  are 
equal  to  a  great  part  of  thofe  which  have  been  ufually  imported  ;  the 
progrefs  already  made  is  anearneft  of  what  may  be  accomplifhed  ;  the 
growing  competition  is  an  affiirance  of  improvement ;  this  fhould  be 
accelerated  by  meafures  tending  to  invite  a  greater  capital  into  this 
channel  of  erijiloyment. 

To  render  the  encouragement  of  domeRic  breweries  decifive,  it  may 
be  advifeable  for  the  government  to  fubftitute  to  the  prefent  rates  of 
duty  eight  cents  per  gallon  gcRerally ;  and  it  will  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  a  guard  againft  invafions,  whether  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  prohibition  of  their  importation,  except  in  ca(ks  of  confidera- 
ble  capacity.  Such  a  duty  would  banifli  from  their  markets  foreign 
malt  liquors  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  beft  kind  only  would  continue 
to  be  imported  until  fupplanted  by  the  efforts  of  equal  Ikill  or  care  in 
the  States. 

Till  that  period,  the  importation  fo  qualified  would  be  an  ufeful 
flimulus  to  improvement;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  payment  of  the 
increafed  price,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury,  in  order  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  moft  ufeful  braiich  of  domeftic  induftry,  could  not  rea- 
fonably  be  deemed  a  hardihip. 

As  a  farther  aid  to  the  manufaiflurcs  of  grain,  though  upon  a  fmaller 
fcale,  the  articles  of  ftarch,  hair  powder,  and  wafers,  may  with  great 
propriety  be  placed  among  thofe  which  are  rated  at  fifteen  per  cent. 
No  manufaftures  are  more  fimple,  nor  more  completely  within  the 
reach  of  a  full  fupply  from  their  domeftic  fourccs;  and  it  is  a  policy, 
as  common  as  it  is  obvious,  to  make  the  importation  of  them  the  objo;^ 
either  of  prohibitory  duties,  or  of  exprefs  prohibition. 

FLAX    AND    HEMF. 

Manufaif^urcs  of  thefe  articles  have  fo  much  affmity  to  each  ether, 
and  they  are  fo  oitcn  blended,  that  they  may  with  advantage  be  con- 
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;P.viered  in  conjundion.  The  importance  of  the  linen  branch  to  afrricul- 
ture — its  happy  etFecls  upon  houfehold  induftry — the  eafe  with  which 
its  materials  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  to  any  rcquifitc  ex- 
tent-^the  great  advances  which  have  been  already  made  in  the  coarfcr 
fabrics  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  fatfiily  way,  conftitute  claims  of  peculiar 
force  to  the  patronage  of  the  American  government. 

This  patronage  may  be  afforded  in  various  ways ;  by  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  materials ;  by  increafiag  the  impediments  to  an  advan- 
tageous competition  of  rival  foreign  articles ;  by  dirc<il  bounties  or  pre- 
miums upon  the  home  manufafturc. 

Firft.  j^s  promoting  the  gro^^vtb  of  the  materials, 

A  ftrong  wi(h  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  to  the  friends  of  America,  that 
forae  method  could  be  devifed  of  affording  a  more  direft  encouragement 
to  the  growth  both  of  flax  and  hemp,  fuch  as  would  be  efFe(ftual,  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  attended  with  too  great  inconveniencies.  To  this  end, 
bounties  and  premiums  offer  themfelves  to  confideration  ;  but  no  modifi- 
cation of  them  has  yet  occurred,  which  would  not  either  hazard  too 
much  expence,  or  operate  unequally  in  reference  to  the  circumflances  of 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  which  would  not  be  attended  with 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  execution. 

Secondly.  Js  to  incrcaf.ng  the  impediments  to  an  ad-cantagcoui  competition 
of  rtual  foreign  articles. 

To  this  purpofe,  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  importation  is  the 
obvious  expedient ;  which,  in  regard  to  certain  articles,  appears  to  be 
recommended  by  fufHcient  reafons. 

The  principal  of  thefe  articles  is  fail-cloth,  one  intimately  connefted 
with  navigation  and  defence ;  and  of  which  a  ficurifhing  manufadory 
is  eftablifhed  at  Boflon,  and  very  promifing  ones  at  feveral  other  places. 

It  is  prefumed  to  be  both  fafe  and  advifeable  for  the  American  govern- 
ment to  place  this  in  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  ten  per  cent.  A  flrong 
reafon  for  it  refuks  from  the  confideration,  that  a  bounty  of  two-pence 
fterling  per  ell,  is  allowed  in  Great  Britain  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
fail-cloth  manufaflured  in  that  kingdom. 

It  would  likeuife  appear  to  be  good  policy  for  the  States  to  raifc  the 
duty  to  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  following  articles  :  drillings, 
ofnaburghs,  ticklenburghs,  dowlas,  canvas,  brown  rolls,  bagging,  and 
upon  all  other  linens,  the  firft  cofl  of  which,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
does  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents,  per  yard.  A  bounty  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  an  average,  on  the  exportation  of  faoh  or  fimilar 
linens  from  Great  Britain,  encourages  the  manufadure  of  them,  and  in- 
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creafes  the  obftacles  to  a  fuccefsful  competition  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  fent. 

The  quantities  of  tow  and  other  houfehold  linens  manufaftared  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  expeftations  which  are  de- 
rived from  fome  late  experiments,  of  being  able  to  extend  the  ufc  of 
labour- fa  vino;  machines  in  the  coarfer  fabrics  of  linen,  obviate  the  danger 
of  inconvenience  from  an  increafc  of  the  duty  upon  fuch  articles,  and 
authorife  the  expeftacion  of  a  fpeedy  arid  complete  fuccefs  to  the  endea- 
vours which  may  be  ufed  for  procuring  an  internal  fupply. 

Thirdly.  As  to  dired  bomtties,  or  premiums  upon  the  manufadured articles. 
To  afford  more  eifeftual  encouragement  to  the  manufafture,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  promote  the  cheapnefb  of  the  article  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  American  government  to 
allovv  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  yard  on  all  fail-cloth  which  is  made  in 
the  United  States  from  materials  of  their  ov/n  growth ;  this  would  alfo 
affill  the  culture  of  thofe  materials.  An  encouragement  of  this  kind,  if 
adopted,  ought  to  be  eflablifhed  for  a  moderate  term  of  years,  to  invite 
to  new  undertakings  and  to  an  extenlion  of  the  old.  This  is  an  article 
of  importance  enough  to  warrant  the  employment  of  extraordinary 
means  in  its  favour, 

;  COTTON. 

There  isfomething  in  the  texture  of  this  materia!,  which  adapts  it  in 
a  peculiar  degree  to  the  application  of  machines.  The  figual  utility  of 
tjie  mill  forfpinning  of  cotton,  not  long  fince  invented  in  England,  has 
been  noticed  in  another  place ;  but  there  are  other  machines  fcarcely 
inferior  in  utility,  which,  in  the  different  manufaftories  of  this  article, 
are  employed  either  exclufively,  or  with  more  than  ordinary  effeft. 
This  very  important  cireumftance  recommends  the  fabrics  of  cotton,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  a  country  in  which  a  defect  of  hands  confti» 
tutes  the  grcateft  obftacles  to  fuccefs. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  manufafturcs  of  this 
article  are  applicable,  is  another  powerful  argument  in  their  favour. 

And  the  faculty  of  the  United  States  to  produce  the  raw  material  in 
abundance,  and  of  a  quality  which,  though  alledged  to  be  inferior  to 
fome  that  is  produced  in  other  quarters,  is  neverthelefs  capable  of  being 
ufed  with  advantage  in  many  fabrics,  and  is  probably  fufceprible  of  being 
carried,  by  a  mojre  experienced  culture,  to  much  greater  perteClion, 
fuggefts  an  additional  and  a  very  cogent  inducement  to  the  vigorous  pur- 
fuit  of  the  cotton  branch  in  its  feveral  fubdivilions. 

How 
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•   How  much  has  been  already  done  has  been  ftated  in  a  preceding  part 
cf  thefe  remark?. 

In  addition  it  may  be  announced,  that  a  focicty  is  formed  w  ith 
S.  capital,  which  is  expefted  to  be  extended  to  at  leaft  half  a  million  of 
dollars;  onbehalf  of  which  meafures  are  already  in  train  forprcfecuting 
on  a  large  fcale  the  making  and  printing  of  cotton  goods. 

Thefe  circumftances  confpire  to  indicate  the  expediency  of  the  govern- 
ment removing  any  obil:ru6lions  which  may  happen  to  exill  to  the  ad- 
vantageous profecution  of  the  manufaftories  in  queftion,  and  of  adding 
fuch  encouragements  as  may  appear  necefTary  and  proper. 

Cotton  not  being,  like  hemp,  an  univcrfal  produdion  of  the  country, 
it  affords  lefs  affurance  of  an  adequate  internal  fupply  ;  but  the  chief  ob- 
jeftion  arifes  from  the  doubts  which  are  entertained  concerning  the  qua- 
lity of  the  national  cotton.  It  is  alledged,  that  the  fibre  of  it  is  con- 
fiderably  (borter  and  weaker  than  that  of  fome  other  places ;  and  it  has 
been  obferved  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  nearer  the  place  of  growth  to 
the  equator,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  cotton ;  that  which  comes 
from  Cayenne,  Surinam,  and  Demaiara,  is  faid  to  be  preferable,  even  at 
material  difference  of  price,  to  the  cotton  of  the  iflands. 

While  an  expeflation  may  reafonably  be  indulged,  that  with  due  care 
and  attention  the  cotton  in  the  United  States  may  be  made  to  approach 
nearer  than  it  now  does  to  that  of  regions  fomewhat  more  favoured  by 
climate ;  and  while  fads  authorife  an  opinion,  that  very  great  ufe  may 
be  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  refource  which  gives  greater  fecurity  to 
the  cotton  fabrics  of  America  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  which  depends 
u  holly  on  external  fupply,  it  will  certainly  be  w  ife,  in  every  view,  to  let 
their  infant  manufadures  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  beft  materials  on 
the  cheapeft  terms.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  neceflity  of  having  fuch 
materials  is  proportioned  to  the  unlkilfulnefs  and  inexperience  of  the 
workmen  employed,  who,  if  inexpert,  will  not  fail  to  commit  great 
wafle,  where  the  materials  they  are  to  work  with  are  of  an  indifferent 
kind. 

To  fecure  to  the  national  manufaflurers  fo  eflential  an  advantage,  a  re- 
peal of  the  prefent  duty  on  imported  cotton  is  indifpenfable. 

A  fubftitute  for  this,  far  more  encouraging  to  domeftic  produftion, 
will  be  to  grant  a  bounty  on  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States, 
when  wrought  at  a  home  manufafiory,  to  which  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  it  may  be  added.  Either,  or  both,  would  do  much  more 
towards  promoting  the  growth  of  the  article  than  the  merely  nominal 
encouragement  which  it  is  propofed  to  abolilh.  The  firft  would  alfo 
h?ve  a  direft  influence  in  encouraging  the  manufacture, 
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The  bounty,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  exifting  in  Great  Britain, 
upon  the  exportation  cf  coarfe  linens  not  exceeding  a  certain  value,  ap- 
plies alfo  to  certain  defcriptions  of  cotton  goods  of  fimilar  value. 

This  furniflies  an  addif'onal  argument  for  allowing  to  the  manufac- 
turers the  fpecies  of  encouragement  jufl  fuggefted,  and  indeed  for  adding 
fome  other  aid. 

One  cent  per  yard,  not  lefs  than  of  a  given  width,  on  all  goods  of 
cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed,  which  are  manufaftured  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  addition  of  one  cent  per  lb.  weight  of  the  ma- 
terial, if  made  of  nati  nal  cotton,  would  amount  to  an  aid  of  confiderable 
importance-,  both  to  the  produdinn  and  to  the  manufafture  of  that  va- 
luable article.  And  the  expence  would  be  well  juftified  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objetfl. 

The  printing  and  flaining  of  cotton  goods  is  known  to  be  a  di(lin(fl 
bufinefs  from  the  fabrication  of  them.  It  is  one  eafily  accompliflied, 
and  which,  as  it  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  article  in  its  white 
ftate,  and  prepares  it  for  a  variety  of  new  ufes,  is  of  importance  to  be 
promoted. 

As  imported  cottons,  equally  with  thofe  which  are  made  at  home, 
may  be  tlie  objects  of  this  manufacture,  it  is  worthy  of  confideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  States  that  the 
whole,  or  part  of  the  duty,  .on  the  white  goods,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  in  favour  of  thofe  who  print  or  ftaiq  them. 
This  meafure  would  certainly  operate  as  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
the  bufinefs,  and  though  it  may  in  a  degree  counteraft  the  original  fa- 
fabricatjon  of  the  articles,  it  would  probably  more  than  compenfate  for 
this  difixdvantage  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  collateral  branch,  which  is  of 
a  nature  fooner  to  attain  to  maturity.  When  a  fufficient  progrefs  fliall 
have  been  made  the  drawback  may  be  abrogated,  and  by  that  time  the 
tlomeftic  fupply  of  the  articles  to  be  printed  or  flained  will  ha\e  been 
extended^ 

If  the  duty  of  7v  per  cent,  on  certain  kinds  ofcotton  goods  were  ex- 
tended to  all  goods  ofcotton,  or  of  which  it  is  the  principal  material, 
it  would  probably  more  than  counterbalance  the  efieft  of  the  drawback 
prnpofed,  in  relation  to  the  fabiicatlon  of  the  article;  and  no  material 
objeifiion  occurs  to  fuch  an  CKtcnfion.  The  duty  then,  confidering  all 
the  circumftances  which  attend  goods  of  this  defcription,  could  not  be 
clcemcd  inconveniently  high  ;  and  it  may  be  inlerrcd,  from  various 
caufes,  that  tlie  prices  of  them  would  Hill  continue  nioder.itc. 

Maniifartcrics  ofcotton  goods,  not  long  fmce  eflahlillied  at  Kevcrlev, 
in  Malfachufctt's,  and  at  Providence,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and 

at 
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at  New  York,  and  conluctel  with  a  perfevorance  correfponding  with 
the  patriotic  motives  vvhicii  '^egan  tl.em,  fcem  to  liave  overcome  the  firft; 
obftaclcs  to  fuccefs,  producing  corduroys,  velvercts,  fuftians,  jeans,  and 
other  fimilar  articles,  of  a  quality  which  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  the 
like  articles  from  Manrhcfler.  The  one  at  Providence  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  firrt  in  introducing  into  the  United  States  the  celebrated  cot- 
ton mill,  which  not  only  furnifhes  the  materials  for  that  manufactory 
itfelf,  but  for  the  fupply  of  private  families  for  houfehold  manufac- 
ture. 

Other  manufactories  of  the  fame  material,  as  regular  bufineffes,  have 
alfo  been  begun  at  different  places  in  the  ftate  of  Connefticut,  but  all 
upon  a  fmaller  fcale  than  thofe  above  mentioned.  Some  effays  are  alfo 
making  in  the  printing  and  ftaining  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  feveral 
fmali  eftablifhraents  of  this  kind  already  on  foot. 

WOOL. 

In  a  country,  the  climate  of  which  partakes  of  fo  confiderable  a  pro- 
portion of  winder,  as  that  of  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  the  wool* 
len  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  inlerior  to  any  which  relates  to  the 
cloathing  of  the  inhabitants. 

Houfcht'ld  manufaftures  of  this  material  are  carried  on,  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  a  very  interefting  extent ;  but  there  is  only- 
one  branch,  which  as  a  regular  bufinefs,  can  be  faid  to  have  acquired 
maturity;  this  is  x\\^  making  of  hats. 

Hats  of  wool,  and  of  wool  mixed  with  fur,  are  made  in  large  quantities 
in  different  ftates,  and  nothing  feems  wanting,  but  an  adequate  fupply  of 
materials  to  render  the  manufafture  commenfurate  with  the  demand. 

A  promifing  eflay  towards  the  fabrication  of  cloths,  caffimeres,  and 
other  woollen  goods,  is  likev.ife  going  on  at  Hartford,  in  Conneflicut, 
Speci.nens  of  the  different  kinds  v^'hich  are  made,  evince,  that  thefe  fa- 
brics have  attained  a  very  cinfiderable  degre-  of  perfeftion.  Their  qua- 
lity certainly  furpaflts  any  thing  that  could  have  been  looked  for,  in  fo 
fhort  a  time,  and  uoder  fo  great  difadvantagcs,  and  confpires  with  the 
fcantinefs  of  the  means,  which  have  be-^^n  at  the  command  of  the  direc- 
tors, to  form  the  eulogium  of  t'-.ar  public  fpirit,  perfeverance  and  judg- 
ment, which  have  been  able  to  accomplifh  fo  much. 

Meafures,  which  tend  to  promote  an  abundant  fupply  of  wool  of 
good  quality,  would  probably  affird  the  mod:  efficacious  aid  that  pre- 
fent  c  rcumO'anees  jjerm'r  to  thi;^.  and  fimilar  manufa(5lures. 

To  encourage  the  raifin;  ani  improving  the  breed  of  fhecp  in  the 
United  States  would  certainly  be  the  moft  defirable  expedient  for  that 
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purpofe  ;  but  it  may  not  be  alone  fufficienf,  efpecially  as  it  is  yet  a  pro- 
blem, whether  their  wool  is  capable  of  iuch  a  degree  of  improvement  as 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  finer  fabrics. 

Premiums  would  probably  be  found  the  befl:  means  of  promoting  the 
domeftic,  and  bounties  the  foreign  fupply ;  and  they  ought  of  courfe  to 
be  adjufted  with  an  eye  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

A  fund  for  this  purpofe  may  be  derived  from  the  addition  of  zf  per 
cent,  to  the  prefent  rate  of  duty  on  carpets  and  carpeting  imported  into 
the  ftates;  an  increafe  to  which  the  nature  of  the  at  tides  fuggefts  no 
objeftion,  and  which  may  at  the  fame  time  farnifh  a  motive  the  more 
to  the  fabrication  of  them  at  home,  towards  which  fome  begi  nnings 
have  been  made, 

SILK,'-'    -  ■     ■  ■"■■  .'       ■ 

The  produftion  of  this  article  is  attended  with  great  facility  in  moft 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  pleafing  eifays  are  making  in  Con- 
nefticut,  as  well  towards  that  as  towards  the  manufafture  of  what  is  pro- 
duced. Stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and  buttons,  are  made, 
though  as  yet  but  in  fmall  quantities. 

A  manufaflory  of  lace,  upon  a  fcale  not  very  extenfive,  has  been  long 
memorable  at  IpAvich  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufets. 

An  exemption  of  the  material  from  the  duty  which  it  now  pays  on 
importation,  and  premiums  upon  the  produdion,  feem  to  be  tht  only 
fpecies  of  encouragement  advifeable  at  fo  early  a  ftage, 

•     ■    ■       •  GLASS, 

The  materials  for  making  glafs  are  found  every  where  ;  in  the  United 
States  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  The  fands  and  ftoncs  called 
Tarfo,  which  include  flinty  and  chryftalline  fubftances  generall) ,  and 
the  f'dts  of  various  plants,  particularly  the  fea-weed  kali,  or  kelp, 
conftitute  the  eflential  ingredients.  An  extraordinary  abundance  of 
fuel  is  a  particular  advantage  enjoyed  by  America  for  fuch  ma- 
nufaiflures ;  they,  however,  require  large  capitals,  and  involve  much 
ir.r.nual  labour. 

Different  manufaflorics  of  glafs  are  now  on  foot  in  the  United  States, 
The  prefent  duty  of  i2|-  per  cent,  laid  by  the  fiates  on  all  imported  arti- 
cles of  glafs  amount  to  a  confidcrable  encouragement  to  thofe  manu- 
f'aftories;  if  any  thing  in  addition  is  judged  eligible,  the  moft  pro- 
per would  appear  to  be  a  dix'c&.  bounty  on  window  glafs  and  black 
bottles, 

TV. 
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The  firlt  recommends  itfclf  as  an  objcdl  of  general  convenience,  the 
laft  adds  to  that  charaCler  the  circumftance  of  being  an  important  item 
in  breweries.     A  complaint  is  made  ot  great  deficiency  in  this  rcfpefl. 

GUNrOWDER. 

No  fmall  progrefs  has  been  of  late  made  in  the  manufaAure  of  tliis 
important  article ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  already  efta- 
blilhed,  but  its  high  importance  renders  its  farther  extenfion  very  de- 
li rable. 

The  encouragements  which  it  already  enjoys,  are  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  foreign  rival  article,  and  an  exemption  of  falt-petrc, 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compofed,  from  duty, 
A  like  exemption  of  fulphur,  another  chief  ingredient,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  proper.  No  quantity  of  this  article  has  yet  been 
produced  from  any  internal  fources  of  the  States.  This  confidera- 
tion,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it,  in  iinilhing  the  bottoms  of  (hips,  is 
an  additional  inducement  to  placing  it  in  the  clafs  of  free  goods.  Rc- 
gulations  for  the  careful  infpcftion  of  the  article  would  have  a  favour- 
able tendency.  •  ;•■■•. 

PAPER. 

Manufaftorles  of  paper  are  among  thofe  which  are  arrived  at  the 
greateft  maturity  in  the  United  States,  and  are  moft  adequate  to  na- 
tional fupply.  That  of  paper  hangings  is  a  branch  in  which  refpedable 
progrefs  has  been  made. 

Nothing  material  feems  wanting  to  the  farther  fuccefs  of  this  valuable 
branch,  which  is  already  protefled  by  a  competent  duty  on  fnnilar  im- 
portant articles. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  made  fubjedl  to  duty  on  im- 
portation into  the  States,  fheathing  and  cartridge  paper  have  been 
omitted  ;  thefe  being  the  mofl  funple  manufaftures  of  the  fort,  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  military  fupply  as  well  as  fhip-building,  recommend  them- 
felves  equally  with  thofe  of  other  defcriptlons  to  encouragement,  and 
appear  to  be  as  fully  within  the  compafs  of  domeuic  exertions. 

PRINTED     BOOKS. 

The  great  number  of  prefles  diffeminated  throughout  the  Union  feem 
to  afford  an  affurance,  that  there  is  no  need  of  being  indebted  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  printing  of  the  books  which  are  ufed  in  the 
United  States.     A  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  importation,  inltead  of 
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five,  which  is  now  charged  upon  the  article,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
aid  the  bufinefs  internally. 

It  occurs,  as  an  objeftion  to  this,  that  it  may  have  an  unfavourable 
afpeft  towards  literature,  by  raifing  the  prices  of  books  in  univerfal  ufe, 
in  private  families,  fchools,  and  other  feminaries  of  learning ;  but  the 
difference,  it  is  conceived,  would  be  without  efFeft. 

As  t0  books  which  ufually  fill  the  libraries  of  the  wealthier  clafles, 
and  of  profeflional  men,  fuch  an  augmentation  of  prices  as  might  be  occa- 
fioned  by  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  would  be  two  little  felt  to 
be  an  impediment  to  the  acquifition. 

And  with  regard  to  books  which  may  be  fpecially  imported  for  the 
ufe  of  particular  feminaries  of  learning,  and  of  public  libraries,  a  total 
exemption  from  all  duty  would  be  advifeable,  which  would  go  far 
towards  obviating  the  objedlion  juft  mentioned  ;  they  are  now  fubjedl  to 
a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 

As  to  the  books  in  moft  general  family  ufe,  the  conflancy  and  uni- 
verfality  of  the  demand  would  enfure  exertions  to  furnifh  them  in  the 
diiierent  ftates,  and  the  means  are  completely  adequate.  It  may  alfo  be 
expected  ultimately,  in  this  and  in  other  cafes,  that  the  extenfion  of 
the  domeftic  manufadure  would  conduce  to  the  cheapnefs  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

It  ought  not  to  pafs  unremarked,  that  to  encourage  the  printing  of 
books  is  to  encourage  the  manufadure  of  paper.  ■ 

REFINED   SUGARS   AND    CHOCOLATE 

Are  among  the  number  of  extenfive  and  profperous  domeftic  manufac- 
tures, in  the  United  States. 

Drawbacks  of  the  duties  upon  the  materials  of  which  they  are  re- 
fpedively  made,  in  cafes  of  exportation,  would  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  manufadure,  and  would  conform  to  a  precedent  which 
has  been  already  furniflied  in  the  inftance  of  molaffes,  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  diftilled  fpirits. 

Cocoa,  the  raw  material,  now  pays  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  lb. 
v/hile  chocolate,  which  is  a  prevailing  and  very  fimple  manufadure,  is 
comprifed  in  tlie  mafs  of  articles,  rated  at  no  more  than  five  per 
cent. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  propriety  in  encouraging  the  manufac- 
ture by  a  fomewhat  higher  duty  on  its  foreign  ri\  al,  than  is  paid  on  the 
raw  material.  Two  cents  per  lb.  on  imi>ortcd  chocolate  would,  it  is 
prcfumed,  be  without  inconvenience. 

WINES, 
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WINES. 

The  manufatflure  of  wines,  is  an  objefl  worthy  of  legidative  atten* 
tlon  and  encouragement  in  the  United  States.  Siiccefsful  experiment* 
have  already  been  made,  by  fome  new  fettlers  of  P'rench  people,  on  the 
river  Ohio,  which  evince  the  pra(ftibility  of  the  raanufadure  of  wines 
qf  excellent  quality  :  and  as  grapes  are  the  fpontaneous  produftion  of  all 
the  United  Stares,  and,  by  culture,  might  be  raifed  in  any  defirable 
quantity,  and  in  great  perfcftion,  this  manufafture,  with  proper  legifla- 
tive  encouragement,  might  be  carried  on  to  fuch  an  extent,  as  greatly  to 
diminifti,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  wholly  to  preclude  foreign  importations. 

MAPLE    SUGAR. 

The  manufaflure  of  maple  fugar,  though  it  has  for  many  years  been 
carried  on,  in  the  fmall  way,  in  the  eaftcrn  States,  has  but  very  lately 
become  an  objefl  of  public  attention. — The  eaftern  and  middle  States 
furniih  a  fufficient  number  of  maple  trees  to  fupply  the  United  States 
with  the  article  of  fugar ;  and,  it  is  afferted,  of  a  quality  *'  equal,  ia 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  to  the  beft  fugars  imported  from  the 
Weft  India  Hands."  A  perfon,  whofe  judgement  on  this  fubjeft  is 
much  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  from  his  experience  in  the  bufinefs,  as  his 
cftablifhed  charafler  for  candor  and  integrity,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
*'  That  four  adlive  and  induftrious  men,  well  provided  with  materials 
and  conveniences  proper  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs,  may  make,  in  a 
common  feafon,  which  lafts  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  40ooIbs.  of  fugar, 
that  is  looolbs.  to  each  man."  If  fuch  be  the  amazing  produft  of  fix 
weeks  labour  of  an  individual,  what  may  be  expefted  from  the  labours 
of  the  many  thoufands  of  people  who  now  inhabit,  and  may  hereafter 
inhabit,  the  extcnfive  trafts  of  country  which  abound  with  the  fugar 
maple  tree  ?  This  manufafture  is  fo  important  and  interefting,  that  it 
refpefts  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  their  country,  and  the  caufe  of  hu- 
manity, that  it  deferves  the  countenance  of  every  good  citizen,  and  even 
national  encouragement.  No  lefs  than  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of 
Weft  India  fugars,  manufaflured  by  the  hands  of  flaves,  is  annually  im- 
ported into  and  confumed  in  the  United  States.  In  proportion  as  this 
quantity  can  be  leffened  by  their  own  manufaflurers,  by  the  hands  of 
freemen,  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  be  incrcafcd,  and  the 
caufe  of  humanity  promoted. 

The  foregoing  heads  comprife  the  moft  important  of  the  fcveral  kinds 
of  manufadcres  which  have  occurred  as  requiring,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  moft  proper  for  public  encouragement  in  the  United  States  ; 
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and  offer  fuch  meafures  for  affording  it,  as^ave  appeared  befl  calculatc4 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed. 

The  meafures,  which  have  been  fubmirtedj  though  fome  of  them  may- 
have  a  tendency  to  infure  the  revenue,  yet  when  taken  aggregately, 
they  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  rather  augment  than  decreafe  it. 

There  is  little  room  to  expeft  that  the  progrefs  of  manufactures  will  fo 
equally  keep  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  population  as  to  prevent  even  a 
gradual  augmentation  of  the  produft  of  the  duties  on  imported  articles. 

As  neverthelefs,  an  abolition  in  fome  inflances,  and  a  reduftion  in 
Others  of  duties  which  have  been  pledged  for  the  public  debt  is  propofed, 
it  is  effential  that  it  fhould  be  accompanied  with  a  competent  fubflitute. 
In  order  to  this,  it  is  requifite  that  all  the  additional  duties  which  fhall 
be  laid  be  appropriated,  in  the  firll  inflance,  to  replace  all  defalcations 
which  may  proceed  from  any  fuch  abolition  or  diminution.  It  is  evi- 
dent at  firll  glance,  that  they  will  not  only  be  adequate  to  this,  but  will 
yield  a  confiderable  furplus. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  progrefs  of  particular  manufadlures 
in  the  United  States  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  want  of  llalful 
workmen  :  and  it  often  happens  that  the  capitals  employed  are  not  equal 
to  the  purpofes  of  engaging  workmen  of  a  fuperior  kind  from  Europe. 
Here,  in  cafes  worthy  of  it,  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governnnent  would  in 
all  probability  be  ufeful.  There  are  alfo  valuable  workmen  in  every 
branch  who  are  prevented  from  emigrating  folely  by  the  want  of  means. 
Occafional  aids  to  fuch  perfons,  properly  adminiftered,  might  be  a  fource 
of  valuable  acquiiition  to  the  States. 

The  propriety  of  ftimulating  by  rewards  the  invention  and  introduc- 
tion of  ufeful  improvements  is  admitted  without  difiiculty.  But  the 
fuccefs  of  attempts  in  this  way  muft  evidently  depend  much  on  the  man- 
ner of  conducing  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  placing  of  the  difpenfa- 
tion  of  thofe  rewards  under  fome  proper  difcrctionary  direftion,  where 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  collateral  expedients,  will  ferve  to  give 
them  the  furefl  efficacy.  It  feems  impra(5iicable  to  apportion  by  general 
rules  fpccific  compenfations  for  difcoveries  of  unknown  and  difpropor- 
tionate  utility.  ,  ■ 

The  great  ufe  which  any  country  may  make  of  a  fund  of  this  nature 
to  procure  and  import  foreign  improvements,  is  particularly  obvious. 
Among  thefe,  the  article  of  machines  form  a  mofl  important  item. 

The  operation  and  utility  of  premiums  have  been  adverted  to,  together 
with  the  advantages  which  have  refulted  from  their  difpenfation  under 
the  direflion  of  certain  public  and  private  focieties.  Of  this,  fome  ex- 
perience has  been  had  in  the  inflance  of  the  Pennfylvania  fociety  for  the 

promotiou 
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promotion  of  manufaclures  and  ufeful  arts ;  but  the  funds  of  that  aflbcia- 
tion  have  been  too  contraifled  to  produce  more  than  a  very  fmall  portion 
of  tlie  good  to  which  the  principles  of  it  would  have  led.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  affirmed,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  which  has  been  de- 
viled better  calculated  to  excite  a  general  fpirit  of  improvement  than 
the  inftitutions  of  this  nature.     They  are  truly  invaluable. 

In  countries  where  there  is  great  private  wealth  much  may  be  eiFeded 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  patriotic  individuals ;  but  in  a  com- 
munity fituated  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  public  purfe  muft  fup- 
ply  the  deficiency  of  private  refource.  In  what  can  it  be  fo  ufeful  as  in 
promoting  and  improving  the  efforts  of  induftry  ? 

BANK. 

Connefted  with  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  maiiufaftures,  is  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  the  happy  effefts,  and  benefits  of  which, 
have  been  experienced  to  a  vtry  confiderable  degree.  This  bank  was 
incorporated  by  aft  of  congirefs;  February  25th,  1791,  by  the  name 
and  flile  of  1'he  Prefident\  DireSiors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  The  amount  of  the  capital  ftock  is  ten  million 
dollars,  one  fourth  of  which  is  in  gold  and  filver ;  the  other  three 
fourths  in  that  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  which,  at 
tlie  time  of  payment,  bears  an  accruing  intereft  of  fix  percent,  per  an- 
num. Two  millions  of  this  capital  rtock  of  ten  millions,  is  fubfcrlbed 
by  the  prefident,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Srates.  The  ftockholders  arc 
to  continue  a  corporate  body  by  the  aft,  until  the  4th  day  of  March 
1 811;  and  are  capable,  in  law,  of  holding  property  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding,  in  the  whole,  fifteen  million  dollars,  including  the  aforefaid 
ten  million  dollars,  capital  flock.  The  corporation  may  not  at  any 
time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill  or  note,  or  other  contraft,  more  than 
ten  million  dollars,  over  and  above  the  monies  then  aftualJy  depofited 
in  the  bank  for  fafe  keeping,  unlefs  the  contrafting  of  any  greater 
debt  Ihall  have  been  previoufly  authorifed  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  corporation  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  more  than  fix 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or  dlfcounts,  nor  to  purchafe 
any  public  debt  whatever,  or  to  deal  or  trade,  direftly  or  indireftly,  in 
in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  filver  bullion,  or  in  the 
faleof  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed 
in  due  time,  or  of  goods  which  fhall  be  the  produce  of  its  bonds ;  they 
may  fell  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of  which  its  ttock  fhall  be  com- 
pofed.     Loans,  not  exceeding  100,000  dollars,  may  be  madi  to  the 
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United  States,  and  to  particular  ftates,  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  50,60^ 
dollars. 

Offices  for  the  purpofes  of  difcount  and  dcpofit  only>  may  be  efta- 
blilhed  within  the  United  States,  upon  the  fame  terms,  and  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  (hall  be  praftifed  at  the  bank.  Four  of  thefc  offices, 
called  Branch  Banks,  have  been  already  eftablifhed,  viz.  at  Boston, 
New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston.  The  faith  of  the 
United  States,  is  pledged,  that  no  other  bank  (hall  be  eftablilhed  by  any- 
future  law  of  the  United  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  above 
corporation. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH. 

The  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  moft  part,  though  they  in 
many  things  differ  materially  from  each  other,  agree  in  keeping  up  a 
large  military  force,  the  excufes  for  which,  are  the  jealoufies  they  enter- 
tain of  each  other,  and  the  neceffity  of  preferving  a  ballance  of  power. 
To  fender  thefe  excufes  plaufible,  national  prejudices  and  animofities 
have  been  artfully  encouraged,  and  the  people,  blinded  by  thefe,  have 
been  brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  fchemes  of  their  governors,  in  creating 
a  power  which  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  latter,  has  often 
been  ufed  againft  the  juft  rights  of  thofe  whofe  property  is  exhaufted 
for  its  fupport.  But  if  the  policy  of  keeping  {landing  armies  was  fully 
inveftigated,  it  would  be  found  to  have  its  origin,  not  in  the  jealoufies 
of  one  nation  with  refped  to  another,  but  in  the  t}Tannic  principles  and  feari 
of  different  governments,  with  refpeft  to  their  fubjecls  at  home.  The 
faft  is  notorious,  that  the  origin  of  moft  of  the  old  governments,  has 
been  inconqueft  and  ufurpation.  Few  of  them  which  fubfift  in  Europe, 
have  originated  where  they  ought,  (from  the  people)  the  confequencc 
of  which  has  been,  that  princes,  anxioufly  concerned  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  own  power,  and  dreading  that  their  fubjedls  fhould  recover 
their  juft  rights,  have  found  it  neceflary  to  detach  a  large  part  of  them 
from  the  general  mafs,  and  by  military  habits  and  rewards,  to  blind 
them  to  their  own  intcrefts,  and  to  unite  them  more  intimately  to  them- 
felves.  Standing  armies  are  therefore  unnecelTary,  and  inconfiftent  in 
a  republican  goverment;  America  cf  courfe  has  none.  Their  military 
ftrength  lies  in  a  well-difciplined  militia.  According  to  the  late  cenfus, 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand 
men  of  fixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  whites,  and  thefe  have  flnce  ra- 
pidly incrcafed.  Suppofe  that  the  fuperannuated,  the  officers  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  other  clafTes  of  people  who  are  excufed  from  mili- 
tary duty,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand,  there  will 

remain 
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remain  a  mUItla  of  more  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  men.  Of  thefe 
a  great  proportion  are  well-difciplined,  veteran  troops.  Scarcely  any 
nation  or  kingdom  in  Europe  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  equal 
numbers,  or  more  formidable  than  can  be  raifed  in  the  United  States. 
.  Five  thoufand  regular  troops  have,  however,  been  enlifted  for  three 
years,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  fenate,  on  account  pf  the 
prefent  pofture  of  atfairs,*  to  increafe  that  number  to  fifteen  thoufand, 
but  the  Houfe  of  Reprefcntatives  have  refufcd  to  comply,  rather  chufing, 
in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  truft  to  the  energy  and  exertions  of  the  militia^ 
than  thus  to  rifle  the  introduftion  of  a  military  {landing  force, 

NAVAL  STRENGTH. 
Marine  ftrength,  in  a  drift  fenfe,  the  United  States  have  none, 
many  of  their  merchants  vefTels  might,  however,  foon  be  converted 
into  (hips  of  war  of  confiderable  force,  and  their  fituation  and  refources 
will  enable  them  to  eftablifh  and  fupport  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  (hould  they  determine  on  fo  doing,  and  that  they 
will  deem  it  neceflary  to  eftablifh  and  fupport  a  naval  power,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  The  aftual  habits  of  their  citizens  attach  them  to 
commerce.  They  will  exercife  it  for  themfclves.  Wars  then  we  fear, 
muft  fometimes  be  their  lot;  and  all  the  wife  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid 
that  half  of  them  which  would  be  produced  by  their  own  follies,  and  their 
adls  of  injuftice ;  and  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  beft  preparations  they 
can.  Of  what  nature,  it  may  be  afked,  (hould  thefe  be  ?  A  land  army 
would  be  ufelefs  for  offence,  and  not  the  beft  nor  fafeft  inftrument  of 
defence.  For  either  of  thefe  purpofts,  the  fea  is  the  field  on  which 
they  ftiould  meet  an  European  enemy.  On  that  element  it  is  neceffary 
they  (hould  therefore  polTefs  fome  power.  To  aim  at  fuch  a  navy  as 
the  greater  nations  of  Europe  polTefs,  would  be  a  foolifti  and  wicked 
wafte  of  the  energies  of  their  citizens.  It  would  be  to  pull  on  their 
own  heads  that  load  of  military  expence,  which  makes  the  EuRopEAir 

JLABOURER    GO    SUPPERLESS    TO    BED,    AND    MOISTENS    HIS    EREAO 

WITH  THE  SWEAT  OF  HIS  BROW.  It  wiU  be  cnough  if  they  enable 
themfelves  to  prevent  infults  from  thofe  nations  of  Europe  which  are 
weak  on  the  fea,  becaufe  circumftances  exift,  which  render  even  the 
ftronger  ones  weak  as  to  them.  Providence  has  placed  the  richeft  and 
nioft  defencelefs  European  polTefTions  at  their  door ;  has  obliged  their 
moft  precious  commerce  to  pafs  as  it  were  in  review  before  the  United 
States.  To  protert  this,  or  to  affail  them,  a  fmall  part  only  of  their 
naval  force  will  ever  be  rifkcd  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The  dangers  to 
which  the  elements  expofe  them  there  are  too  well  known,  and  the 
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greater  dangers  to  which  they  weuld  be  expofed  at  home,  were  any 
general  calamity  to  involve  their  whole  fleet.  They  can  attack'them 
by  detachment  only ;  and  it  will  fuffice  for  the  United  States  to  make 
themfelves  equal  to  what  they  may  detach.  Even  a  fmaller  force  than 
any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  may  detach,  will  be  rendered  equal  or 
fuperior  by  the  quicknefs  with  which  any  check  may  be  repaired  with 
the  Americans,  while  lofles  with  European  powers  will  be  irreparable 
tin  too  late,  A  fmall  naval  force  then  is  fufficient  for  the  States^  and  a 
fmall  one  is  necefiary.  What  this  fliould  be,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
fay;  it  Ihould,  however,  by  no  means  be  fo  great  as  they  are  able  to 
make  it.  Mr.  JeiFerfon  obferves,  that  Virginia  alone,  can  annually  fpare 
without  diftrefs,  a  million  of  dollars,  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds; 
fuppofe  this  fum  to  be  applied  to  the  creating  a  navy,  a  fingle  year's  con- 
tribution would  build,  equip,  man,  and  fend  to  fea,  a  force  which  would 
carry  three  hundred  guns.  The  reft  of  the  confederacy,  exerting  themfelves 
in  thefame  proportion,  would  equip  in  the  fame  time  fifteen  hundred  guns 
more.  So  that  one  year's  contributions  would  fet  up  a  navy  of  eighteen 
hundred  guns.  Britifh  fliips  of  the  line  average  feventy-fix  guns,  and 
their  frigates  thirty-eight.  Eighteen  hundred  guns  then  would  form  a 
fleet  of  thirty  (hips,  eighteen  of  which  might  be  of  the  line,  and  twelve 
frigates.  Allowing  eight  men,  the  Britifh  average  for  every  gun, 
their  annual  expence,  including  fubfxftence,  clothing,  pay,  and  ordinary 
repairs,  would  be  about  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  every 
gun,  or  two  million  three  hundred  and  four  thoufand  dollars  for  the 
whole.  This  is  only  ftated  as  one  year's  poffible  exertion,  without  de- 
ciding whether  more  or  lefs  than  a  year's  exertion  fhould  be  thus  applied, 

or  would  be  necefiary. 

•  1 

RELIGION. 

The  conftitutlon  of  the  United  States  difcovers  in  no  one  inftance  more 
excellence  than  in  providing  againft  the  making  of  any  law  refpefting 
an  ejiablijhment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  of  it.  And 
the  conllitutions  of  the  refpeftive  States  are  equally  entitled  to  praife  in 
this  refped\,  in  them  religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  principle.  And  in 
this  important  article,  the  American  government  is  diftinguilhed  from 
that  of  every  other  nation,  if  we  except  France.  Religion  in  the 
United  States  is  placed  on  its  proper  bafis ;  without  the  feeble  and  a«- 
iv4irranted  aid  of  the  civil  power,  it  is  Xoii  to  be  fupportcd  by  its  own 
evidence,  the  lives  of  its  profeffors,  and  the  Almighty  care  oi  its  Divine 
Author, 

AH 
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AH  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  ehoofe  their  own  religion,  the  people, 
as  might  eafily  be  fuppofed,  have  varied  in  their  choice.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  denominate  themfelves  Chriftians  ;  a  fmall  portion  of  them 
are  Jews  ;  fome  plead  the  fufficiency  of  natural  religion,  and  rejed  re- 
velation as  unneceflary  and  fabulous ;  and  many,  wc  have  reafon  to 
believe,  have  yet  their  religion  to  ehoofe.  Chriftians  profefs  their  re- 
ligion under  various  forms,  and  with  different  ideas  of  its  doftrines, 
ordinances,  and  precepts.  The  following  denominations  of  Chriftians 
arc  more  or  lefs  numerous  in  the  United  States,  viz.  Congregation- 
ALisTs,  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Episco- 
palian's, Baptists,  Unitarians,  Quakers  or  Friends,  Me- 
thodists, Roman  Catholics,  German  Lutherans,  German 
Calvinists  or  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  Tunkers,  Men- 
nonists,  Uxiversalists,  and  Shakers. 

congregation  alists. 

Of  thefc  the  Congregationalifts  are  the  moft  numerous.  In  New 
England  alone,  befides  thofe  which  are  fcattered  through  the  middle 
and  fouthern  States,  there  are  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  congregations  of 
fhis  denomination,  viz. 

In  New  Hampftiire  ...  200 

Maflaqhufetts  -              -               _  ^^o 

Rhode  Ifland  -               -               -  13 

Connedicut  -               -               _  ipy 

Vermont  (fay)  -              -               -  150 


Total 


1000 


It  is  difiicult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  Formerly  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings 
were  regulated,  in  Maffachufctts,  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  church 
difcipline,  eftablifhed  by  the  fynod  in  1648;  and  in  Connefticut,  by  the 
Saybrook  Platform  of  difcipline;  but  fmce  the  revolution,  lefs  regard 
has  been  paid  to  thefe  conftitutions,  and  in  many  inftances  they  are 
wholly  difufed.  Congregationalifts  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  this 
opinion,  that  "  Every  church  or  particular  congregation  of  vifible 
faints,  in  gofpel  order,  being  furniflied  with  a  Paftor  or  Bifhop,  and 
walking  together  in  truth  and  peace ;  has  received  from  the  Lord  Jefus 
full  power  and  authority  ecclefiaftical  within  itfelf,  regularly  to  ad- 
ininifter  all  the  ordinancies  of  Chrift,  and  is  not  under  any  other  ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdidion  whatever,"     Their  churches,  with  fome  exceptions, 

fiifclaira 
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difclaim  the  term  Independent,  as  applicable  to  them,  and  claim  a  fifterly 
relation  to  each  other. 

From  the  anfwer  of  the  elders,  and  other  meflengers  of  the  churches 
affembled  at  Bofton,  in  the  year  1662,  to  the  queftions  propofed  to  them 
by  order  of  the  General  Court,  it  appears  that  the  churches,  at  that 
period,  piofefled  to  hold  communion  with  each  other  in  the  following; 

ads,  vi7. 

**  In  hearty  care  and  prayer  one  for  another.  In  affording  reiicf,  by 
communicating  of  their  gifts  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  necelhties.  In 
maintaining  unity  and  peace,  by  giving  account  one  to  another  of  their 
public  anions,  when  it,  is  properly  defired  j  to  ftrengthen  one  another  in 
their  regular  adminiftrations ;  in  particular  by  a  concurrent  teftimony 
againft  perfons  juftly  cenfured.  To  feek  and  accept  help  from,  and 
afford  help  to  each  other,  in  cafe  of  divifions  and  contentions,  whereby 
the  peace  of  any  church  is  difturbed  ;  in  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  as  the  ordination,  inftallation,  removal,  and  depofuion  of 
paftors  or  bjihops ;  in  doubtful  and  difEcuU  queftions  and  controverfjes, 
dodrlnal  or  praftical,  that  may  arife ;  and  for  the  redifying  of  mal- 
adminiftration,  and  healing  of  errors  and  fcandals  that  are  not  healed 
among  themfelves.  In  taking  notice,  with  ^  fpirit  of  love  and  faithful- 
nefs,  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties,  errors  and  fcandals  of  another  church, 
and  to  adminifter  help,  when  the  cafe  manifeftly  calls  for  it,  though  they 
ihould  fo  negle^  their  own  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  feek  it.  In  ad.- 
inonifhing  one  another,  when  there  is  caufe  for  it ;  and  after  a  due 
courfe  of  means,  patiently  to  withdraw  from  a  church,  or  peccant  party 
therein,  obftinately  perfifting  in  error  or  fcandal." 

A  confociation  of  churches  was,  at  the  period  mentioned,  confidered 
by  them  as  neceflary  to  a  communion  of  churches,  the  former  being  but 
an  agreement  to  maintain  the  latter,  and  therefore  a  duty. — The  confo- 
ciation of  churches  they  defined  to  be.  Their  mutual  and  folemn  agree- 
ment to  exercife  communion  in  the  afts  above  recited,  amongft  them- 
felves, with  fpecial  reference  to  thofe  churches  which,  by  Providence, 
were  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity,  though  with  liberty  referved  with- 
out offence,  to  make  ufe  of  others,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  might  lead  thereunto. 

The  minifters  of  the  Congregational  order  are  pretty  generally  affo- 
ciatcd  for  the  purpofes  of  licenfing  candidates  for  the  miniflry,  and 
friendly  intercourfe  and  improvement ;  but  there  are  few  Congregational 
churches  that  are  confociated  on  the  above  prmciples  ;  and  the  praftice 
has  very  generally  gone  into  difufe,  and  with  it  the  communion  of 
churches  in  moft  of  the  ads  before  recited.  In  Conncdicut  and  th.c 
2  weftert^ 
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weftern  parts  of  Maffachufetts,  the  churches  have  deviated  lefs  from 
their  original  conftitution.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Congregational 
churches  from  that  order,  fellowfhip,  and  harrhony,  in  difcipline,  doc- 
trines, and  friendly  advice  and  affiftance  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  which 
formerly  fubfifted  between  rhem,  is  matter  of  deep  regret  to  many, 
not  to  fay  to  moll  people  ot  the  denomination.  A  reformation,  or  a 
return  to  a  £rafticc  conformable  to  tlie  original  principles  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  is  an  event  more  earneftly  defired,  than  confidently 
expedcd  by  them. 

Congregationalifts  are  divided  in  opinion  refpefling  the  doftrines  of 
the  gofpel,  and  the  proj*er  fubjefls  of  its  ordinances.  The  body  of 
them  are  Calvfnifts ;  a  refpeftable  proportion  are  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated Hopkenfian  Calvinids ;  befides  thefe,  fome  are  Arminians,  fome 
Arians,  a  few  Socinians,  and  a  number  who  have  adopted  Doftof 
Chauncey's  fcheme  of  the  final  falvation  of  all  men, 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Next  to  the  Congregationalifts,  f  refhyterians  are  the  moft  numerous 
denomination  of  Chriftians  in  the  United  States.  They  have  a  confti- 
tution by  which  they  regulate  all  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings,  and  a 
confefiion  of  faith,  which  all  church  officers  and  church  members  are 
Required  to  fubfcribe.  Hence  they  have  preferved  a  fingular  uni- 
formity in  their  religious  fentiments,  and  have  conducted  their  cccle- 
fialHcal  affairs  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  harmony. 

The  bodv  of  the  Presbyterians  inhabit  the  middle  and  fouthern  States, 
and  are  united  under  the  fame  conftitution.  By  this  conftitution,  tlie 
Preibyterians  who  are  governed  by  it,  are  divided  into  five  Synods  and 
feventeen  Prefisyteries ;  viz. — Svnod  of  New  York,  five  prefbyteries, 
ninety-four  congregations,  and  fixty-onc  fettled  minifters. — Synod  of 
Philadelphia,  five  prefbyteries,  ninety-two  congregations,  and  fixty 
fettled  minifters,  befides  the  minifters  and  congregations  belonging  to 
Baltimore  preft^ytery. — Synod  of  Virginia,  four  preftjyteries, 
feventy  congregations,  and  forty  fettled  minifters,  excluiive  ef  the 
congregatierK  and  minifters  of  Tranfylvania  prefbytery. — Synod  op 
THE  Carolinas,  three  preft)yterie<,  eighty-two  congregations,  and 
.forty-two  fettled  minifters,  the  minifters  and  congregations  in  Abing- 
.ton  preftjytery  not  included.  If  wc  fuppofe  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  prefbyteries  which  made  no  returns  to  their  fynods,  to  he 
.or;e  hundred,  and  the  number  of  fettled  minifters  in  the  fame  to  be 
forty,  the  whole  number  of  prefbyterian  congregations  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  which  are  fupplied  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  fettled  miniftersj  and  between  feventy  and 
y«L.  I,  3  B  eighty 
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eighty  candidates^  bcfides  a  number  of  orda'-ned  minifters  who  have  no 
particular  clinrgcf.  Eaph  of  the  f}  noui  meet  annually;  befides  which 
they  have  'a  joint  rocrTing,  by  thpir  cornnuiTioners,  once  a  year,  in  ge? 
ner^I  affembly  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Prefhyterian  churches  are  governed  by  congregational,  prefby- 
terial,  and  fynodic;il  alTcinblies :  thefe  aflpmblies  polfefs  no  civil  ju- 
rlfdlftion.  Their  power  is  wholly  moral  or  fpiritual,  and  that  only 
iriniilerial  or  declarative.  They  poffefs  by  their  conftitution  the  right 
of  reqairing  obedience  to  tlie  rules  of  their  focieties,  and  of  excluding 
the  difobedient  from  the  privileges  of  the  church;  and  the  powers 
requifite  for  obtaining  evidence  and  infliding  cenfure  ;  but  the  higheft 
punifhmentj  to  which  thei?-  authority  extends,  is  to  exclude  the  con- 
tumacious and  irapenitent  from  the  congregation  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

The  Church  Session,  which  is  the  congregational  affembly  of  judi- 
catory* confifts  of  the  minifter  or  minifters  and  elders  of  a  particular  con- 
gregation. This  body  is  inverted  with  the  fpiritual  government  of  the 
congregation ;  and  have  power  to  enquire  into  the  knowledge  and  Chrif- 
tian  condufl  of  all  its  members;  to  call  before  them  offenders  and  wit- 
tieiTes,  of  their  own  denomination  ;  to  admonifh,  fufpend,  or  exclude 
Ironi  church  fcllowfhip  fuch  as  deferve  thefe  cenfures ;  to  concert  mea- 
f\!res  for  promoting  the  fpiritual  inferefts  of  the  congregaciorw,  and  tq 
appoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  church. 

A  Prescytery,  confilts  of  all  the  minlfters,  and  one  ruling  elder 
from  e,ach  c''>ngi'egation,  within  a  certain  diflrid.  Threp  minifters 
and  three  elders,  conftitutior.ally  con'.ened,  arc  competent  to  do  bu- 
lincfs.  This  body  have  fognizance  of  all  things  that  regard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  particular  churches  within  their  bounds,  which  are  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  feition.  AKb,  they  have  a  power  of  receiving  and 
iffuing  appeals  from  the  fefTions — of  examining  and  licenfing  candidates 
frr  the  mijiiftiry — -of  ordaining,  fettling,  removing,  or  judging  mini- 
fters— of  refolving  queftions  of  doftrine  or  dit'cipline — of  condemning 
erroneous  opinions,  that  injure  the  purity  or  peace  of  the  church — of 
vifiting  particular  churches,  to  enquire  int<;<  their  (late,  and  redrefs  the 
evils  ihat  may  have  arifen  in  them — of  uniting  or  dividing  congrega- 
tions, ai  the  requeft  of  the  people,  and  whatever  elfe  pertains  to  the 
fpiritual  concerns  of  the  churches  under  their  care. 

A  Synod,  is  ?,  convention  of  feveral  prefbteries.  The  fynod  have 
power  to  admit  and  jiidge  of  appeals,  regularly  brought  up  from  the 
prcfbytcries — to  give  their  judgement  on  all  references  made  to  them 
0^  an  ccclcfuftical  kind — to  correal  and  regulate  the  proceedings  o^ 

prefbyteries— ^ 
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J>fert))'teries — to  takeefFedual  care  that  prefbyteries  obfcrve  the  confll. 
tution  of  the  church,  &c» 

The  higheft  judicatory  of  the  Preftytcrlan  church  Is  ftilc',  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  mz 
United  States  of  America.  Thh  grand  Aflembly  conflils  of 
an  equal  delegation  of  bifhops  and  elders  from  each  prefbytery  within 
theit  juiifdiftion,  by  the  titlt*  of  Commiffioners  to  the  General  Aflem- 
bly* Fourteen  commifllcncrs  make  a  quorum.  The  General  Aflembl/ 
conflitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  correfpondence,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence among  all  their  churches;  and  have  power  to  feceive  and  ifTue 
all  appeals  and  references  which  may  regularly  be  brought  before  them 
from  inferior  judicatories — to  regulate*  and  correal  the  proceedings  of 
the  fynods,  &c.  To  the  General  Aflembly  alfo  belongs  the  power  of 
confultiilg,  reafoning,  and  judging  in  controverfies  fefpefling  dodlrine 
and  difcipline — of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  teflimony  againfl 
error  in  doftrinc,  or  immorality  in  praftice  in  any  church,  prefbytery, 
or  fynod — of  corresponding  with  foreign  churches— of  putting  a  ftop 
to  fchifmatical  contentions  and  difputations— of  recommending  and  at-* 
tempting  a  reformation  of  manners — of  promoting  charity,  truth,  and 
holinefs,  in  all  tb.£  churches — and  alfo  of  eredling  new  fynods  when 
they  judge  it  neceiTary. 

The  confeflion  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Prefl^yterian  church,  embraces 
•M^hat  ve  called  the  Calviniilic  doftrines  ;  and  none  who  difbelieve  thefe 
do«5trines  are  admitted  into  f;llov/fhip  with  their  churches.  The  Ge- 
neral Aflembly  of  the  Preflsyterian  church,  hold  a  friendly  correfpond- 
ence with  the  General  Aflbciation  in  Connefticut,  by  letter,  and  by  ad- 
mitting delegates  from  their  rcfpedive  bodies  to  fit  ill  each  other's 
general  meetings. 

Unconne(ned  with  the  churches  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking, 
there  are  four  fmall  prefbyteries  in  New  England,  who  have  a  limilar 
form  of  ecclefialUcal  government  and  difcipline,  and  profefs  the  fame 
doftrines. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  PtVNSTL- 
VANIA,  having  a  feparate  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion  in  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  Aflbciate  Synod  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  declare  is 
the  only  ecclefiaftical  body,  either  In  Britain  or  America,  with  whjch 
they  are  agreed  concerning  the  do£lrine  and  order  of  the  chtrch  of 
Cbrift,  and  concerning  the  duty  of  confefling  the  truth,  and  bearing 
witnefs  to  it  by  a  public  teftimouy  againft  the  errors  of  the  times. 
This  connection  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  indicating  fubjeftion  to  a 
foieign  jurifdiclion;  but  is  preferved  for  the  Ukc  of  maintaining  unity 

3  B  a  with 
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with  their  brethren  In  the  profeflion  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  fuch  an 
intercourfe  as  mightbe  of  fervice  to  the  intercfts  of  religion.  Thisfedt  of 
Prefhyterians  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Seceders,  on  account 
<Sf  theii:  having  feceded  from  the  national  church  of  Scotland  in  2736, 

DUTCH    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

The  Dutch  reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States,  who  maintain 
tlie  doftrineof  tiie  fynod  of  Dort,  held  in  1618,  are  between  feventy 
and  eighty  in  number,  conllituting  fix  claflTes,  which  form  one  fynod, 
ftiled  The  Dutch  reformed  synod  of  New  York  and  New 
Jerfey.  The  clafTes  confilt  of  minifters  and  ruling  elders;  each  clafa 
delegates  two  miniftersand  an  elder  to  reprefeat  them  in  fvnod.  From 
the  firft  planting  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jerfey, 
they  have,  under  the  direftionof  theclafles  of  Amllerdam,  been  formed 
cxaftly  upon  the  plan  of  the  eftabliflied  church  of  Holland  as  far  as 
that  is  eccfefurticaf.  A  ftridl  correfponJence  is  maintained  between  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  and  thefynod 
©t  North  Holland  and  the  clafles  of  Anr.fterdam-  The  afts  of  their 
fynods  are  mutually  exchanged  every  year,  and  mutual  advice  is  given 
arsd  received  in  difputes  refpeding  doftrinal  points  and  church  difcipliae. 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH, 

The  Proteftant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  the  churchei 
of  that  denomination  in  Ne-iu  England  excepted f  met  in  Convection  at 
Philadelphia,  in  Oftober  1785,  and  revifed  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  adminiftration  of  the  facraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  liturgy  conffftent  with  the  American  Revo- 
lution. But  this  revifed  form  was  adopted  by  none  of  the  churches, 
except  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia. 

In  Odtober  1789,  at  another  meeting  of  their  convention,  a  plan  of 
tinion  among  all  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  churches  in  the  United  States 
of  America  was  agreed  upon  and  fettled  ;  and  an  adequate  rcprefenta- 
lion  from  the  feveral  States  being  prefent,  they  again  revifed  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  which  is  now  publiflied  and  generally  adopted  bjr 
their  churches.  They  alfo  agreed  upon  and  publilbed  feventeen  canons 
for  the  government  of  their  church,  the  firlt  of  which  declare?,  that 
♦*  there  ihall,  in  this  church,  be  three  orders  in  the,  miniitry,  vizr 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons." 

At  the  fame  time  they  agreed  upon  a  ConftitutioTi,  which  provider 
thdt  there   fiiali   be  a  general  convention  of  the    Protellant   Epifcopai 
Chur''h  in  the  United  States,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  Septemper,^  oC 
•every  third  jesr  from  1789  —That  cath  llatc  is  entitled  Co  a  repVcfen- 

tation 
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ration  ot  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  or  either  of  them,  and  may  fend 
deputies,  not  exceeding  four  of  each  order,  chofen  by  the  convention 
of  the  State — That  the  biihops  of  the  church}  when  three  or  more  are 
prefent,  ftiall,  in  their  general  conventions,  form  a  feparate  houfe, 
with  a  right  to  originate  and  propofe  afls  for  the  coxicurrence  of  the 
houfe  of  deputies,  compofed  of  clergy  and  laity;  and  with  a  power  to 
negative  afts  paffed  by  the  houfe  of  deputies,  unlefs  adhered  to  by 
four-lifths  of  the  other  houfe — That  every  biihop  (hall  confine  the  ex- 
crcife  of  his  epifcopal  ofRce  to  his  proper  dioeefe — That  no  perfon  fhall 
be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  examined  by  the  bifhop  and  two  pref- 
byters — and  Ihall  not  be  ordained  until  he  {hall  have  fubfcribed  the  fol- 
lowing declaration — "  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necef- 
fary  to  falvation  ;  and  I  do  folemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doflrines 
and  worfhip  of  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.'* 
They  have  not  yet  adopted  any  Articles  f>(  religion  other  than  thofc 
contained  in  the  Apoftles  and  Nicene  Creeds.  The  number  of  their 
churches  in  the  United  States  is  not  afeertained ;  in  New  Engi 
land  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty ;  but  in  the  fouthern  ftates,  thfejr 
are  mnch  more  numerous.  Four  Bifliops,  viz.  of  Connedicut,  New 
York,  Penfylvania,  and  Virginia,  have  been  elefled  by  the  convene 
tions  of  their  refpeftive  States,  and  have  been  duly  confecrated.  The 
former  by  the  Bifhops  of  the  Scotch  Church,  the  three  latter,  by  the 
Bifhops  of  the  Englilh  church.  And  thefe,  in  September  lygr* 
united  in  the  confecration  of  a  fifth,  elefted  by  the  convention  of  the 
ftate  of  Maryland. 

BAPTISTS. 

The  Baptifls,  with  fomc  exceptions,  are  upon  the  Calviniillc  plsn, 
as  to  dodtrines,  and  independents  as  to  church  government  and 
difcipline.  Except  thofe  who  are  ftyled  "  open  communion  baptifls/' 
of  whom  there  is  but  one  aflociation,  they  refufe  to  communicate  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  other  denominations  ;  beeaufe 
they  hold  that  immerfion  only  is  the  true  baptifm,  and  that  baptifm  is 
ncceffary  to  communion  ;  it  is,  therefore  inconfiftent,  in  their  opinion, 
to  admit  unbaptized  perfons  to  join  with  them  in  this  ordinance ; 
though  they  allow  minifters  of  other  denominations  to  preach  to  their 
congregations,  and  to  ainft  in  ordaining  their  minifters. 

They  have  regular  college  eftabliihments,  and  maintain  a  conftant 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  annual  and  half  yearly 
aflfociations. — Thefe  afTociwior.s,  as  they  (tood  in  the  year  1790,  were 
as  follows : 

JJbctalhftSt 
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Ajjociations, 

1  Bowdoinham  -^ 

2  New  Hampfhire  -— 

3  Woodftock  — 

4  Vermont  — 

5  Warren  — • 

6  Rhode  Ifland  — 
^  Groton  — 
8  Stonington  — 
^  Danbury  — 

10  Shaftfbury  — 

1 1  Philadelphia  — 
22  Redftone  — 
xj  Salifbury  — - 
14  *  Ketocktcm  — . 
i^  *  Chapawamfick  — 
16  *  Orange  Diftria  — 
ly  *  Dover  ditto  — 

28  *  Lower  do.  +  and  Kehukey 

29  *  Middle  ditto  — 
ao  *  Upper  ditto  — 
i\  *  Roanoak  ditto  — 
22  *  South  Kentucky  — 
«3  North  Kentucky  — 
24  Ohio  — 
2^  Holfton  — 

26  Saady  Creek  — 

27  Yadkin  •     — 

28  Charlefton  — 

29  Bethel  — 

30  Georgia  — 


States  in  avhich  they  meet* 
Maflachufetts  >^ 

New  Hamprtiire  — . 

New  Hampfhire  and  Vermont' 
Vermont  — 

Maffachufetts  — 

Rhode  Ifland  and  Maffachufetts 
Connecflicut  .^ 

Rhode  Ifland  and  Connefticut 
Connefticut  —m 

Maflachufetts  and  New  York  — > 
Pennfylvania  — . 

Ditto  — 

.  Maryland  and  Virginia  — 

Virginia  — 

Ditto  — . 

Ditto  — 

Ditto  — , 

Ditto  and  North  Carolina        — 
Ditto  — 

Ditto  — 

Ditto  and  North  Carolina      — ■ 
Ditto  — 

Ditto  •— 

Ditto  — . 

North  Carolina  — » 

Ditto  *— r 

Ditto  — 

South  Carolina  — 

Ditto  — . 

Georgia  •— 


AV^r. ^Thpninc  Anbciations  in  the  aliove  lift  marked  *  meet  In  a  General  Com- 
mittee by  their  rrprcfcntaiives  at  Richmond,  in  the  month  of  May  annually. 

+  A  fepara'Ioh  of  thefe  Affociations  has  fince  taken  place,  and  this  now  bean  the 
name  of  the  Vir jjinJa  Portfmouth  Affjciat-ion. 
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^imes  of  Meetitrgf 
September  -~ 

Secoiiil  Wcdneft'.ay  in  June  — 

Fourth  Wednefday  in  September  — 
Firit  Wednefday  in  Odlober         — 
Tuefday  after  the  firft  Wednefday  in  Sept. 
Third  Friday  in  September  -— 

Third  Friday  in  June  . — 

Third  Tuefday  in  Oaobcr  — 

Fourth  Wednefday  in  September  — 
Firfl  Wednefday  in  June  ■ — 

Firft  Tuefday  in  Odober  — 

Third  Saturday  in  Odober  — 

Third  Saturday  in  Auguft  and  Odober 
Third  Friday  in  Auguft  — 

Second  Wednefday  in  September  — 
Second  Friday  in  Odober  — 

Firft  Friday  in  May  and  Odober  — 
Fourth  Saturday  in  May,  and  2d  in  Od, 
Firft  Saturday  in  May  2,nd.  Oftober  — 
Fourth  Saturday  in  May,  and  ift  in  Cd, 
Second  Saturday  in  June,  and  4th  in  Od. 
JJ'our^h  Friday  in  May  and  Odober  — 
^4ay  and  Odober  — 


Min. 
8 
7 

6 
25 

15 

8 

10 

H 

10 

49 

9 
6 

10 

7 
22 

36 

45 
24 
n 
j8 

^5 
10 

4 
10 
10 
I  r 
16 

9 

22 

452 
Churches  not  belonging  to  AiTociations,    1 00 

Seventh  Day  Baptifts    —  1 1 

Total  ^6^ 


^irft  Saturday  in  June,  and  2d  in  Od. 
Fourth  Saturday  in  Odober  — 

Fourth  Saturday  in  April  and  Sept.  — 
fourth  Saturday  in  Odober  — 

Second  Saturday  in  Aqguft  — • 

Second  Saturday  in  May  and  Odober 


Chs. 

8 

8 

24 

u 

41 

12 

I  I 

13 

15 
2Z 

56 
I  I 

12 

32 
26 

5^ 
25 

18 
18 

14 

iz 

S 

13 
14 
19 
16 

3» 

S33 
150 

733 
'5 


Memheru 

500 

500 

950 

500 
3400 

500 
1500 
lOCO 

870 
1500 
4100 

600 
1400 

650 

850 

4600 
5100 

5500 

2COO 
I2CX> 
2200 
I  ZOO 

1 100 

300 
1200 

T200 
800 
1850 
1200 
2700 

50970 
8000 

58970 
2000 


48     60971 


SlncQ 
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Since  the  above  period,  accounts  of  fix  other  aiTociations  have  reached 
England,  and,  according  to  an  account  taken  by  Mr.  John  Afplund,  a 
minifter  of  the  baptift  denomination,  who  has  travelled  through  the 
United  States,  to  afcertain  their  number  and  flate.  The  ftatement  of 
their  churches,  minillera  and  church  members,,  is  as  follows. 

Ministers 


States 

Chu^iches 

ordained 

IkenJ'ed 

Members 

In  New  Hampfhire 

3* 

23 

17 

1732 

MalTachufetts 

107 

95 

31 

7116 

Rhode  IHand 

38 

37 

39 

3502 

Conneftictit 

SS 

44 

21 

3214 

Vermont 

34 

21 

15 

1610 

New  York 

—      n 

53 

30 

3987 

New  Jerfey 

—      26 

20 

9 

2279 

Pennfylvania 

—      28 

2(5 

7 

1231 

Delaware 

—       7 

9 

T 

409 

Maryland 

—      12 

15 

3 

776 

Virginia 

—     207 

157 

109 

20157 

Kentucky 

~      42 

40 

21 

310; 

Weftern  Territory 

~       I 

— 

— 

30- 

North  Carolina 

—      94 

81 

7<5 

7742 

Pecedcd  Territory 

—      18 

^5 

6 

88g 

South  Carolina 

—         68 

4S 

28 

4012 

(peorgia 

—         4^ 

^^ 

9 

z^H 

Total         868  7  ID  422  ^4975 

To  this  account,  it  is  prefumed,  that  about  two  thoufand  five  liun- 
s^rcd  members,  and  forty-five  churches,  ought  to  be  added — making 
the  whole  num~ber  of  churches  about  nine  hundred  and  ten,  and  the 
members  about  fixty-feven  thouAind,  But  at  Icaft  three  times  as  many 
attend  their  meeting?  for  public  worfliip  as  h^ive  joined  their  churches, 
which,  we  may  fuppofe,  arc  in  principle  Eaptifts,  thcfe  will  make  the 
whole  number  of  that  denomination  in  the  United  States  two  hundred 
and  one  thoufand,  or  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  leading  principles  of  the  regular  or  particular  Eaptifts  are — 
The  imputation  of  Adam's  fin  to  his  pofterity — the  inability  of  man  t-o 
recover  himfelf — eftectual  calling  by  fovereign  grace — ^juftification  by 
the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift — baptifm  by  immerfion,  and  that 
on  profcllion  of  faith  and  ;-epcnt£ince — congregational  churches,  their 

independencyj 
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iadepender.cy,  and  reception  into  them  upon  evidence  of  ft>und  con,- 
verfion. 

Unitarians. 

The  Unitarians,  or  as  they  are  denominated,   though  not  with  (I rid 
propriety,  Socinians,  are  far  from  being  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
they  have,  however,  received  confiderable  additions  of  late  from  different 
parrs  of  Great  Britain ;  the  generous  attachment  of  this  body  of  Chrif- 
tians,  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  has  marked  them  out 
as  objedls  of  the  dread  and  vengeance  of  the  Britifh  government,  every 
manoem're  has  been  tried,  and  every  influence  exerted  to  fink  them  in  the 
cfteem  of  their  countrymen,  the  confequence  of  which  has  been,  that  many 
of  them  have  found  it  neceffary  tofeek  a  refidence  in  a  country  more  con- 
genial with  their  fentiments  and  views  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and 
where  they  can  enjoy  their  religious  principles  without  political  degrada- 
tion.   Among  the  charafters  which  are  an  ornament  to  this  clafs  of  Chrif- 
tians,  and  whom  the  ungrateful  and  unrelenting  hand  of  perfecution  has 
driven  to  the  liofpitable  fhores  of  the   United  States,    the    names  of 
Priestley,  Russel,   and  Cooper,   deferve  particular  notice;  the 
former  of  thefe  charafters  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  philofopher,  and 
the  avowed  champion  of  the  Unitarian  Faith.     In  both  thefe  fituations, 
however  we  may  differ  from  hiui  ia  opinion,  his  candour,  zeal,  and 
perfeverance,  entitle  him  to  our  admiration;  but  as  the   friend   of 
MANKIND,  he    claims  more  than  admiration — he   commands  our 
ESTEEM — the  direftion  of  his  philofophical  purfuits  to  tlie  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures — the  warmth  and  ability  with  which  he   has  efpoufed 
and  defended  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  patience,  for- 
titude, and  refignation  with  which  he  has  endured  the  mod  cruel  and  un- 
juft  perfecutions — the  difcovery  of  the  moil  amiable  difpofxtion  to  thofe 
who  differed  with,  and  even  perfecutpd  him,  will  endear  his  memory  to 
pofterity,  and  awaken  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  indignation  at  that 
fpirlt  of  bigotry  and  party  rage,  which  forced  him  from  his  country  and 
friends,  and  obliged  him,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  feck  an  afy- 
lum  acrofsthe  Atlantic  :  America  will,  however,  value  what  Britain  d£- 
fpifed,  and  will  no  doubt  amply  reward  him  for  all  his  paft  fufFerings— 
his  name  will  live  in  the  afFedions  of  fucceeding  ages,  while  thofe  of  his 
perfecutors  will  be  configned  to  the  infamy  they  merit. 

It  will  be  unnecelTary  here  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of 

the  Unitarians,  as  they  have  been  of  late  fo  amply  and  ably  difcufTed,  and 
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in   a  variety  of  forms,    adapted  to  every  clafs  of  readers,*  we   fhall 
therefore  pafs  to  a  confideration  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

Quakers. 

This  denomination  of  Chriftians  arofe  about  the  year  1648,  and  were 
firft  collefted  into  religious  focieties  by  their  highly  refpefted  elder, 
George  Fox.  They  emigrated  to  America  as  early  as  1656.  The  firft 
fettlers  of  Pennfylvania  were  all  of  this  denomination ;  and  the  number 
of  their  meetings  in  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  is  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty. 

Their  doftrinal  tenets  may  be  concifely  expreffed  as  follows — In  com- 
mon with  other  Chriftians,  they  believe  in  One  Eternal  God,  and  in 
Jefus  Chrift  the  Meffiah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  To 
Chrift  alone,  in  whofe  divinity  they  believe,  they  give  the  title  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures ;  y^t  they  profefs  a  high  efteem 
for  thefe  facred  writings,  in  fiibordination  to  the  Spirit  who  indited  them, 
and  believe  that  they  are  able,  through  faith,  to  make  men  wife  to  fal- 
vation — They  reverence  the  excellent  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  believe 
them  praiflicable  and  binding  on  every  Chriftian;  and  that  in  the  life  to 
come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.  In  order  to 
enable  mankind  to  put  in  praftice  thefe  precepts,  they  believe,  that  every 
man  coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  meafure  of  the  Light,  Grace, 
or  Good  Spirit  of  Chrift;  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  diftinguifti  good 
from  evil,  and  correft  the  diforderly  paffions  and  corrupt  propenfities  of 
his  nature,  which  mere  reafon  is  altogether  infufiicient  to  overcome — 
that  this  divine  grace  is,  to  thofe  who  fmcerely  feek  it,  an  all-fufficient 
and  prefent  help  in  time  of  need — and  that  by  it  the  fnares  of  the  enemy 
are  detefted,  his  allurements  avoided,  and  deliverance  experienced, 
through  faith  in  its  effeftunl  operation,  and  the  foul  tranflated  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  darknefs  into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God — Thusperfuaded,  they  think  this  divine  influence  efpecially 
neceffary  to  the  performance  of  the  higheft  aft  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  capable,  the  worftiip  of  God  in  fpiritand  in  truth;  and  therefore  con- 
fider,  as  obftruftion  to  pure  worfhip,  all  forms  which  divert  the  mind 
from  the  fecret  influence  of  this  undion  of  the  Holy  One — Though 
true  worfliip  is  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  they  believe  it  is  incum- 
bent on  churches  to  meet  often  together,  but  dare  not  depend  for  accept- 
ance  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experience  of  others— 

*  If  the  reader  fljould  wiih  for  inforinahon  on  the  fubjedt,  he  is  rcfered  to  Lindfey'a 
Jl'ifiarical  view  of  the  Unitarian  Dcilrlnt  &c. 

They 
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They  think  it  their  duty  to  wait  in  lilence  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their 
condition  beftovved  on  them  ;  and  believe  even  a  finglc  figh,  arifing  from 
afenfe  of  their  infirmities  and  need  of  divine  help  to  be[moreacccptabJe 
to  God,  than  any  performances  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man. 

They  believe  the  renewed  affiftance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Chriff-, 
which  is  not  at  command,  nor  attainable  by  ftudy,  but  the  free  gift  of 
God,  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  a  true  gofpcl  miniftry— Hence 
arifes  their  teftimony  againft  preaching  for  hire,  and  confcientious  rc- 
fafal  to  fupport  any  fuch  miniftry  by  tythes  or  other  means.  As  they 
dare  not  encourage  any  minillry,  but  fuch  as  they  believe  to  fpring  from 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  fo  neither  dare  they  attempt  to  reftrain 
this  influence  to  perfons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  tlie  male  fex-  - 
but  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex  as  appear  to  be  qualified,  to  exercife 
their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church. 

They  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  fo  hisbaptifmlsone 
in  nature  and  operation,  and  that  nothing  (hort  of  it  can  make  us  living 
members  of  his  myft;ical  body ;  and  that  baptifm  with  water  belonged 
to  a  difpenfation  inferior  to  the  prefent.  With  rcfpecl  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  believe  that  communication  between  Chriil  and  his  church 
is  not  maintained  by  that  nor  any  other  external  ordinance,  but  only  by 
a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature,  through  faith ;  that  this  is  the 
fupper  alluded  to  in  Rev.  iii.  20 — and  tliat  where  the  fubliance  is  at- 
tained, it  is  unneccfTary  to  attend  to  the  fliadow. 

Believing  that  the  grace  of  God  is  alone  fufiicicnt  "for  falvation,  they 
can  neither  admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  while  others  are 
left  without  it;  nor,  thus  aflerting  its  univerfality,  can  they  limit  its 
operation  to  a  partial  cleanfing  of  the  foul  from  fin,  even  in  this  life— 
On  the  contrar)'  they  believe  that  God  doth  vouchfafe  to  aflift  the  obe- 
dient to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  fpirit,  through  whofe  afliftance 
they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holinefs,  and  to  ftand  perfe£l 
in  their  prefent  rank. 

As  to  oaths,  they  abide  literally  by  Chrlft's  pofitive  injunifkion, 
«'  Swear  not  at  all."  They  believe  that  **  wars  and  fight- 
ings" are,  in  their  origin  and  effefts,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Gofpel, 
which  breathes  peace  and  good  will  to  men  *.  They  alfo  are  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gofpel  were  generally  preva- 
knt  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  efifeftually  prevent  them  from  opprefT- 

*  During  the  lafe  war,  fomc  of  their  number,  contrary  to  this  article  of  their  faith, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  This  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  feceflion  from  their  brethren,  and  they  now  form  a  feparate  congregation  Li 
Fhiladelphi:;,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Refilling  or  fighting  Q^akars." 

3  C  3  ing 
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ing,  much  more  from  enflaving  *  their  brethren,  of  whatever  corfU 
plexion;  and  would  even  influence  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation;, 
which  wouki  no  longer  groan  the  viflims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their 
falfe  ideas  of  pleafure.— They  profefs  that  their  principles,  which  in- 
culcate fubmiflion  to  the  laws  in  all  cafes  wherein  confcience  is  not  vio- 
lated, are  a  fecuriry  to  the  falutary  purpofes  of  government.  But  they 
hold  that  the  civil  magiftrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  think  perfecution,  in  any  degree,  unwarrantable.  They  re- 
jeft  theufe  ofthofe  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which,  having  been 
given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  gods  of  the  heathen,  originated  in  their 
flattery  orfuperftition  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  to  a  fmgle  perfou  in 
the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alfo  from  motives  of  adulation. 
Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel  or  furnitare,  outward  (hews  of  re- 
joicing or  mourning,  and  obfervations  of  days  and  times,  they  deem  in- 
compatible with  the  fimplicity  and  fincerity  of  a  Chriilian  life— and 
they  condemn  public  diverfions,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amufements  of 
the  world.  They  require  no  formal  fubfcription  to  any  articles,  either 
as  the  condition  of  memberlhip,  or  to  qualify  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church. 

To  efFeft  the  falutary  purpofes  of  dlfcipline,  Monthly,  Quar- 
terly, and  Yearly  meetings  are  eftabliflied.  A  monthly  meeting  is 
compofed  of  feveral  neighbouring  congregations.  Its  bufinefs  is  to 
provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their 
ofRpring— to  judge  of  the  {incerity  and  fitnefs  of  perfons  appearing  to 
be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  fociety,  and  deuring  to 
be  admitted  to  memberfhip;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  difchargc 
of  religious  and  moral  duties;  to  deal  with  diforderly  members — to  ap- 
point overfecrs  to  fee  that  the  rules  of  their  difcipline  are  put  in  pradicc 
— to  allow  of  marriages,  <ic.+ 

*  In  the  prefent  ftruggle  of  libcntlity  and  luimanity,  ajainft  avand^  and  cruelty,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Blacks,  the  Quakers  have  had  the  fignal  honour  of  having  firft  iet  the  illud;!- 
0U3  example  ot  aiming  at  a  total  emancipation. 

\  Their  mod?  of  marryijig  is  as  follows — Thofe  who  Intend  t3  marry,  appear  togetlicr, 
and  propofe  their  intention  to  the  monthly  meeting,  and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents 
oj-  guardians,  produce  a  written  certilicate  of  their  confent,  figncd  in  the  prefeuce  of 
witnefics.  The  meeting  then  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  they  are  cle-^ 
of  other  engagements  rcfpedling  marriage  5  and  if  at  a  fubfcquent  meeting,  to  i,\hicti  the 
parties  alfo  come  and  declare  the  contiraiance  of  their  intention,  noohjedtions  are  reported, 
they  have  the  mectin-'s  conf;nt  to  f,>lemni/e  their  intended  marriage.  Thii  is  done  in  a 
public  meeting  for  worihip,  towards  the  clofe  of  which  the  parties  ftand  up  and  folcninly 
tike  each  other  for  hulband  and  wife.  A  certific.ite  of  the  procccdngs  is  then  publicly 
rc.i.1,  jnd  fijard  by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  tlic  relations  and  odiers  as  witncfics, 
wh.ch  cl:.res  the  folcmnic,. . 

A  quar- 
3  1 
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A  quarterly  meeting  is  compofed  of  fcveral  monthly  meetings.  At 
this  meeting  are  produced  written  anfwcrs  from  montlily  meetings,  to 
certain  queftions  refpeding  the  condufl  of  their  members  and  the 
meeting's  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digefted 
and  fent  by  reprefentatives  to  the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals  from  tli 
judgement  of  monthly  meetings  are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings. 

The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  fuperintendanceof  thefociety  in  the 
country  in  which  it  is  eltablifhed.*  The  bufmefs  of  this  meetin*  is  to 
give  forth  its  advice — make  fuch  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requifite 
or  excite  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  already  made,  <S:c.  Appeals  from 
the  judgement  of  quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  determined;  and  a 
brotherly  correfpondence,  by  epiftles,  is  maintained  with  other  yearly- 
meetings. 

As  they  believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the 
miniftry,  they  alfo  think  think  they  may  {hare  in  the  Chriftian  difcipline. 
Accordingly  they  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  their 
own  fex ;  held  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place  with  tliofe  of 
the  men;   but  fcparately,  and  without  the  power  of  making  rules. 

Their  elders  and  minifters  have  meetings  peculiar  to  themfelver. 
Thefe  meetings,  called  Meetings  of  minifters  and  elders,  are  generally 

held  in  the  compafs  of  each  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting 

for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  each  other  to  the  difcharge  of  their  fcveral 
duties — of  extending  advice  to  thofe  who  may  appear  weak,  &c.  They 
alfo,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meetings,  give  certificates  to  thofe 
minifters  who  travel  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 

The  yearly  meeting,  held  in  London,  in  167  5,  appointed  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  advifing  or  aflifting  in  cafes 
of  fuffering  for  confcience  fake,  called  a  Meeting  for  fufFerings,  which 
is  yet  continued.  It  is  compofed  of  Friends  under  the  name  of  corref- 
pondents,  chofen  by  the  feveral  quarterly  meetings,  who  refide  in  and 
near  the  city.  This  meeting  is  entrufted  with  the  care  of  printing  and 
diftributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its  ftock,  and  conC- 
dered  as  a  ftanding  comraitte  of  the  yearly  meeting.  In  none  of  their 
meetings  have  they  a  Prefident,  as  the^-  believe  Divine  vvifdom  alone 
ought  to  prefide ;  nor  has  any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence 
over  the  reft. 

*  The  Quakers  have,  ina!!,y«i»^«yearly  meetings.  One  in  London,  to  which  come 
reprefentatives  from  Ireland.  The  other  fix  arc  in  the  United  States,  i.  New  Engla.iJ, 
2.  New  Yorlc,  3.  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvaaia,  4.  Maryland,  5.  Virginia,  6.  TheCa- 
rolinas  and  Georgia 
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Methodists. 

The  Methodift  denomination  of  Chriftians  arofe  in  England  in  ^739? 
and  made  their  firft  appearance  in  America  about  twenty-four  years 
fmce.  Their  general  ftyle  is,  "  The  United  Societies  of  the  Methodift 
Epifcopal  Church."  They  profefs  themfelves  to  be  "  A  company  of 
men,  having  the  form  and  feeking  the  power  of  godlinefs,  united  in 
order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to 
watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  work- 
out their  falvation."  Each  fociety  is  divided  into  clafles  of  twelve  per- 
fons ;  one  of  whom  is  ftiled  the  Leader,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  fee 
each  perfon  in  his  clafs  once  a  w^ek,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their 
fouls  profper,  to  advife,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort  as  occafion  may 
require;  and  to  receive  contributions  for  the  relief  of  Church  and 
Poor.  In  order  to  admiffion  into  their  focieties  they  require  only  one 
condition,  viz.  **  J  defire  to  fee  from  the  •wrath  to  come,  i.  e.  a 
defire  to  be  faved  from  their  fins."  It  is  expefied  of  all  who 
continue  in  their  focieties,  that  they  fliould  evidence  their  defire 
of  falvation,  by  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  all  manner  of  evil,  by 
doing  all  manner  of  good,  as  they  have  ability  and  opportunity,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  houfchold  of  faith  ;  employing  them  preferably  to  others, 
buying  of  one  another,  tinlef  they  can  be  fern;ed  better  elfenuhere,  and 
helping  each  other  in  bufmefs — And  alfo  by  attending  upon  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God;  fuch  as  public  worfhip,  the  fupper  of  the  Lord, 
family  and  private  prayer,  fearching  the  fcriptures,  and  failing  or  ab- 
fiinence.  The  late  Mr.  John  Wefley  is  confidered  as  the  father  of  this 
clafs  of  Methodifls,  who,  as  they  deny  fome  of  the  leading  Calviniftic 
doftrines,  and  hold  fome  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius,  may  be 
called  Arminian  Methodists — The  late  Mr.  Whitefield  was  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who  arc  not  very  lyimerous 
in  the  United  States,  the  greater  part  being  now  formed  into  independent 
Calvinift  churches,  or  niixcd  with  Congregationalifts  and  Prefbyterians. 

In  1788,  the  number  of  Wefelau  Methodifts  in  the  United  States 
flood  as  follows : 

Georgia       -         -         -         zon     Delaware        |     _         _         ^^^g 
South  Carolina      -         -         3366     PennfylvaniaJ 
North  Carolina     -         -         6779     New  Jerfey  -         -  1751 

Virginia       -         -         -      i4>356     New   York  -         -         2004 

Maryland     -         -         -      11,017  " 

Total      43,282 

Since 
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Since  this  eftimatc  of  their  numbers  was  taken,  fome  few  fcattering 
focieties  have  been  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  their  numbers  increafed  in  other  parts;  fo  that  in  1790, 
the  whole  connexion  amounted  to  fifty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  To  fuperintend  the  methodift  connexion  in  America, 
they  had,  in  1788,  two  bilhops,  thirty  elders,  and  fifty  deacons. 

Roman  Catholics. 

The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  is 
eftimated  at  about  fifty  thoufand ;  one  half  of  which  are  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Their  peculiar  and  leading  doftrincs  and  tenets  are  too  ge- 
nerally known  to  need  a  recital  here.  They  have  a  Bishop,  who  re- 
fides  in  Baltimore,  and  many  of  their  congregations  are  large  and  re- 
fpeftable, 

German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

The  German  inhabitants  in  thefe  fcates,  who  principally  belong  to 
Pennfylvania  and  New  York,  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  fedls;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Moravians, 
TuNKERS,  and  Mennionists.  Of  thefe  the  German  Lutherans 
are  the  mod  numerous.  Of  this  denomination,  and  the  German  Cal- 
vinifts,  who  are  next  to  them  in  numbers,  there  are  upwards  of  fixty 
minifters  in  Pennfylvania — and  the  former  have  twelve,  and  the  latter 
fix  churches  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  Many  of  tlieir  churches  arc 
large  and  fplendid,  and  in  fome  inftances  furnifhed  with  organs.  Thefe 
two  denominations  live  together  in  the  greatefl  harmony,  often 
preaching  in  each  other's  chufchcs,  and  fometiraes  uniting  in  the 
ereftion  of  a  church,  in  which  they  alternately  worfhip. 

Moravians. 

The  Moravians  are  a  refpeflable  body  of  Chriftians  in  thefe  States. 
Of  this  denomination,  there  were,  in  17S8,  about  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  fouls  in  Pennfylvania;  viz.  at  Bethlehem,  between  five  and 
fix  hundred,  which  number  has  fince  increafed — at  Nazareth,  four 
hundred  and  fifty — at  Litiz,  upwards  of  three  hundred.  Their  other 
fettlements,  in  the  United  States,  are  at  Hope,  in  "biew  Jerfey,  about 
one  hundred  fouls ;  at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river.  North  Carolina, 
containing  fix  churches.  Befides  thefe  regular  fettlements,  formed  by 
fuch  only  as  are  members  of  the  brethren's  church,  and  live  together 
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in  good  order  and  harmony,  there  are  in  difFerent  parts  of  Pennfylvaftiaj 
Maryland,  and  New  Jerfey,  and  in  the  cities  of  Newport,  (Rhode 
Illand)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancafter,  York-town,  &c.  congre- 
gations of  the  brethren,  who  have  their  own  churches  and  minifters, 
and  hold  the  fame  principles,  and  doftrinal  tenets,  and  church  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  the  former,  though  their  local  fuuation  does  not  admit 
of  fuch  particular  regulations,  as  are  peculiar  to  the  regular  fettle- 
jnents. 

.  They  call  themfelves  "  The  United  Brethren  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church."  They  are  called  Moravians,  be- 
caufe  the  firll  fettlers  in  the  Englifh  dominions  were  chiefly  emigrants 
from  Moravia.  Thefe  were  the  remnant  and  genuine  defcendents  of 
the  antient  United  Brethren,  ellablifhed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as 
early  as  the  year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  lall  century,  they 
left  their  native  country  to  avoid  perfecution,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  the  true  exercife  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
They  were  receiv-ed  in  Saxony,  and  other  Proteftaist  dominions,  and 
were  encouraged  to  fettle  among  them,  and  were  joined  by  many  fe- 
rious  people  of  other  dominions.  They  adhere  to  the  Auguftine  Con- 
feflion  of  Faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Proteftan|  divines  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1530,  qnd  prefented 
at  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Aufburg;  and  which,  at  that  time,  con- 
tained the  doArinal  fyftem  of  all  the  eftablifhed  Proteftant  churches. 
They  retain  the  difcipline  of  their  ancient  church,  and  make  ufe  of 
Epifcopal  ordination,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  in  a  direft 
line  of  fuccciTion  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,.* 

Thev  profefs  to  live  in  drift  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chrirt, 
fuch  as  the  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  Infant  Baptifm,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  in  addition  to  thcfe,  they  praftice  the  foot. wafhing, 
the  kifs  of  love,   and  the  ufe  of  the  lot. 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  count  Zinzendorf,  and 
fettled  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America,  as 
early  as  1741.  Regularity,  induftry,  ingenuity,  and  economy,  are  cha- 
lafteriftics  of  this  people. 

•Sec  Divid  Crjntz'  Hlft.  of  'The  a(jeleiU  and  modern  United  Brethren's  Church, 
traiiflatcd  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe.'  London,  1780  Thofe 
who  wjfli  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  impartial  knowledge  of  their  religious  fcntiments  and 
cufloms,  may  fse  them  excellently  fummed  up  in  a  plain,  but  nervous  .ftile,  in  <  An  ex- 
pnfition  of  Chriftlaii  Dodinc,  as  taught  in  the  Protedant  church  of  the  United  Brethren,' 
vrittcn  in  German,  by  A.  G,  Spangenbcrg,  and  traufli»ted  and  publifhedin  Engliihin  1784. 

TUNKER3« 
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TUNKERS. 

The  TuxicERs  are  fo  called  in  dcrifion,  from  the  u-ord  Tu nice v* 
fo  put  a  morfcl  in  faucc.  The  Englifli  word  that  conveys  the  proper 
meaning  of  Tunkers  is  Sops  or  Dippers.  They  have  been  alfo  called 
Tumblers,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  baptifm,  which  is  by 
putting  the  perfon,  while  kneeling,  head  firft  under  water,  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  adion  of  tumbling.  The  Ger- 
mans found  the  letters  /  and  b  like  d  and/;  hence  the  words  Tunkers 
and  Tumblers,  have  been  corruptly  written  Dunkers  and  Dumplers. 

The  firft  appearing  of  thcfe  people  in  America  was  in  the  year  1719, 
when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  difperfed  them- 
,  felves  In  various  parts  of  Pennfylvania.  They  are  what  are  called  Ge- 
neral Baptifts,  and  hold  the  doftrine  of  general  redemption  and  general 
falvation.  They  ufe  great  plainnefs  of  drefs  and  language,  and  •-Mill 
Tieither  fiuear  nor  fight  ^  nor  go  to  la-M,  nor  take  intercfi  for  the  monev  they 
lend.  They  commonly  wear  their  beards — keep  the  firft  day  Sabbath, 
except  one  congregation — have  the  Lord's  Supper  with  its  ancient  at- 
tendants of  Love-feafts,  with  waftiing  of  feet,  kifs  of  charity,  and 
right  hand  of  fellowfliip.  They  anoint  the  fick  with  oil  for  their  re- 
covery, and  ufe  the  trine  imraerfion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and 
prayer,  even  while  the  perfon  baptifed  is  in  the  water.  Their  church 
government  and  difcipline  arc  for  the  moft  part  fimilar  with  thofe  of 
the  Englifli  Baptifts,  except  that  every  brother  is  allowed  to  fpcak  ia 
the  congregation;  and  their  beft  fpeaker  is  ufually  ordained  to  be  their 
minifter.  They  have  deacon?,  dcaconefles,  from  among  their  ancient 
widows,  and  exhorters,  who  are  all  licenfed  to  ufe  their  gifts  ftatedly. 
On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  their  peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be 
HUMBLE,  WELL-MEANING  CHRISTIANS,  and  havc  acquired thc cha- 
rafter  of  the  hnrmlefs  *  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Ephrats,  fometimes  called  Tunkers 
Town,  in  Lancafter  county,  fixty  miles  weftvvard  of  Philadelphia.  It 
confifts  of  about  forty  buildings,  of  which  three  are  places  of  wor- 
ftip;  one  is  called  Sharon^  and  adjoins  the  fitter's  apartment  as  a  chapel ; 
another,  belonging  to  the  brother's  apartment,  is  called  Bethany.  To 
thefe  the  brethren  and  fillers  refort,  foparately  to  worftiip  morning  and 
evening,  and  fometimes  in  the  night.  The  third  is  a  common  church, 
called  7.iony  where  all  in  the  fettlement  meet  once  a  week  for  public  wor- 

*  It  would  be  exceeding'y  happy  for  msnkinJ,  if  this  epithet  could  b-  beftowed  on 
»hc  profcfTed  followers  of  every  other  religious  perfuafion. 
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fliip.  The  brethren  have  adopted  the  White  Frier's  drefs,  with  fom« 
alterations;  the  fillers  that  of  the  nuns;  and  many  of  both  like  them 
have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  All,  however,  do  not  keep  the  vow. 
When  they  marry,  they  leave  their  cells  and  go  among  the  married 
people.  They  fubfift  by  cultivating  their  lands,  by  attending  a  print- 
ing office,  a  grift  mill,  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  &c.  and  the  {iftersby 
fpinning,  weaving,  fewing,  &c.  They  at  firft  ilept  on  board  couches, 
but  now  on  beds,  and  have  otherwife  abated  much  of  their  former  feve- 
rity.  This  congregation  keep  the  feventh  day  Sabbath.  Their  finging 
is  charming,  ov/ing  to  the  pleafantnefs  of  their  voices,  the  variety  of 
parts,  and  the  devout  manner  of  performance,  Eefides  this  congrega- 
tion at  Ephrata,  there  were,  in  1770,  fourteen  others  in  various  other 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  and  feme  in  Maryland.  The  whole,  exclufive  of 
thofe  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  thoufand  fouls. 

Mennonists. 

The  Menn'onists  derive  their  name  from  Mcnno  Simon,  a  native 
of  Witmars  in  Germauv,  a  man  of  learning,  born  in  the  year  '-'jO^,  in 
the  time  of  the  reformation  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  He  was  a  famous 
Roman  Catholic  preacher,  till  about  the  year  1531,  when  he  became  a 
Baptiil.  Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennfylvania  from  New  York 
and  fettled  at  German-town,  as  early  as  1692.  This  is  at  prefent  their 
principal  congregation,  and  the  mother  of  the  reft.  Their  whole  num- 
ber, in  1770,  in  Pennfylvania,  v/as  upwards  of  four  thoufand,  divided 
into  thirteen  churches,  and  forty-two  congregations,  under  the  care  of 
fifteen  ordained  minifters,  and  fifty-three  licenfed  preachers. 

The  Mennonifts  do  not,  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  dcftriae  of  gene- 
ral falvation;  }et  like  them,  they  lullhieitherJ'VJcar  nor  fight ^  ?:or  bear  any 
ci-vil  office,  HOT  go  to  lanxi,  ?ior  take  interefi  for  the  riioitcy  they  leni\  many,, 
however,  break  this  lail  rule.  Some  of  them  wear  their  beards;  wafti 
each  others  feet,  &c.  and  all  ufe  plainnefs  of  fpeech  and  drefs.  Some 
have  been  expelled  their  fociety  for  wearing  buckles  in  their  flioes,  and 
having  pocket-holes  in  their  coats.  Their  church  government  is  demo- 
cratical.  They  call  themfelves  the  Harmless  Christians,  Re- 
ytNGEi.ESS  Christians,  and  Weaponless  Christians.  They 
are  Baptifts  rather  in  name  than  in  faft ;  for  they  do  not  ufe  immerfion. 
Their  common  mode  of  baptifm  is  this;  the  perfon  to  be  baptifeJ, 
kneels;  the  minifter  holds  his  hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacon 
pours  water,  which  runs  through  upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling. 
After  this,  follows  impofition  of  hands  and  prayer. 

Uni- 
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Universalists. 

The  denomination  ftiled  Universalists,  though  their  fchcmcs  arc 
very  various,  may  properly  e'nough  be  divided  into  two  claiTes,  viz. 
Thofc  u-lio  embrace  the  fcheme  of  Dr.  Chauncey,  exhibited  in  his  book 
entitled  "  The  Salvation  of  aJl  Men ;"  and  the  difciples  of  Mr.  Win- 
cheder  and  Mr.  John  Murra}'. 

A  judicious  fummary  of  Dr.  Chaunccy's  fentiments,  has  been  given  in 
H.  Adams's  View  of  Religions,  as  follows : 

"  That  the  fcheme  of  revelation  has  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind 
lying  at  bottom,  as  its  great  and  ultimate  end;  that  it  gradually  tends 
to  this  end;  and  will  not  fail  of  its  accomplifliment,  when  fully  com- 
pleted. Some,  in  confcqucnce  of  its  operation,  as  conduced  by  the 
Son  of  God,  will  be  difpofcd  and  enabled,  in  this  prcfent  ftate,  to 
make  fuch  improvements  in  virtue,  the  only  rational  preparative  for 
happinefs,  as  that  they  Ihall  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  next 
ftate.  Others  who  have  proved  incurable  under  the  means  which  have 
been  ufed  with  them  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  being  happy  in  the  next, 
will  be  awfully  miferable;  not  to  continue  fo  finally,  but  that  they 
maybe  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtuous  frame  of 
mind:  and  this  will  be  the  effeftofthe  future  torments  upon  many ; 
the  confequence  whereof  will  be  their  falvation,  they  being;  thus  fitted 
for  it.  And  there  may  be  yet  other  ftates,  before  the  fcheme  of  God 
may  be  perfefted,  and  mankind  univerfally  cured  of  their  moral  difor- 
ders,  and  in  this  way  qualified  for,  and  finally  inflated  in, -eternal  happi- 
nefs. But  however  many  ftates  fome  of  the  individuals  of  thp  human 
fpecies  may  pafs  through,  and  of  however  long  continuance  they  may 
be,  the  whole  is  intended  to  fubferve  the  grand  defign  of  zmiverjal  hap~ 
pinefs,  and  will  finally  terminate  in  it ;  infomuch,  that  the  Son  of  God 
and  Sa-jicur  of  men  will  not  deliver  up  his  truft  into  the  hands  of  his 
Father,  v/ho  committed  it  to  him,  till  he  has  difcharged  his  obligations 
in  virtue  of  it ;  having  finally  fixed  all  men  in  heaven,  when  God  will 
ht  All  in  All."' 

The  number  of  this  denomination  is  not  known.  The  open  advo- 
cates of  this  fcheme  are  k\v;  though  the  number  is  larger  who  embrace 
thedocTirine  of  the  falvation  of  all  men,  upon  principles  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar,  but  varioufly  differing  from  thofe  on  which  the  above-mentioned 
fcheme  is  grounded. 

Article  Umv-rfa!ifls,  where  the  reader  may  find  a!fj  a  fummary  of  the  arguments 
fo.-  and  againft  his  fcheme. 
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The  latter  clafs  of  UnlverfaliUs  have  a  ne-.v  fcheme,  diiTerlng  e(len« 
tially  from  that  of  the  former,  which  they  rejeft  as  inconfiftcnt  and  ab- 
furd :  and  they  cannot  conceive  how  they  who  embrace  it,  can,  "  with 
any  degree  of  propriety;  be  called  Universalists,  on  Apoftolic  prin- 
ciples, as  it  docs  not  appear  that  they  have  any  idea  of  being  faved  by, 
or  in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlafting,  or  with  any  falvation." — Kence 
they  call  them  "  Pharisaical  Universalists,  who  are  nvUlhig  to 
jujlify  than/elves  *. 

*lt  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  fcheme  of  the  denomination 
of  which  we  arc  now  fpeaking;  for  they  differ  not  only  from  all  other 
Univerfalids,  and  from  each  other,  but  even  from  themfelves  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  reader,  however,  may  form  an  idea  of  feme  of  their 
tenets  frt^m  what  foHo->vs,  collected  from  the  letter  referred  to  in  the 
note.  This  letter,  written  by  a  man  of  fir  ft  rate  talents,  and  the  head 
of  the  denomination,  and  profeiTmg  to  reftify  miftakes  re Qiefting  doc- 
trines nropagated  under  the  Chriflian  name — to  give  the  charafter  of  a 
Consistent  Universalist — and  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their 
REAL  fentiments,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  gives  as  true  an  account 
of  their  fcheme  as  can  be  obtaincd- 

I'rom  this  letter  it  appears,  that  they  believe  "  that  Religion  ol  fo?nc 
fort  or  other,  is  a  public  benefit;"  and  that  every  perfon  is  at  liberty,  and 
is  bound  to  fupport  whathe  conceives  to  be  tlie //va- Religion — That 
public  worfliip  on  e^cery  firft  day  of  the  week,  is  an  incumbent  dut)-  on 
ell  itiX  lovers  of  divine  truth — that  prayer,  as  it  indicates  truft  hi,  and 
dependence  oji  God,  js  part  of  his  vvorfhip — They  believe  that  the  Be- 
cei-^'er,  who  beguiled  Eve,  and  not  gmx  frjl  parents  themfelves,  did  the 
deed  which  brought  ruin  and  death  on  all  the  human  race — That  there 
are  two  clafTcs  of  fallen  fmners — the  Angels  who  kept  not  their  firft 
eftate,  andthe  human  nature,  deceived  by  the  former,  ?a\^  apparently 
deftroyed  confequent  thereon; — that  a  jnjl  God,  in  the  law  gi\cn  by 
Mofes,  has  denounced  death  and  the  curfe  on  c-jery  one  <vjho  contrnueth  not 
in  ell  things,  nvrittc;.'  in  the  hook  of  the  laiv  to  do  them—  b;',t  that  xhc/ame 
God  was  manifefted  in  the  ficfh  as  the  head  of  every  man,  !/iade  under  the 
Javj,  to  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  la^uc,  being  made  a  carfe  for  them—^ 
that  he  tajlcd  death  for  e-feryman,  being  a  Saviour,  not  of  a_/c-;;  only, 
hut.  of  all  men — and  that  the  declaration  of  this  is  the  Gofpel. — They  be- 
lieve that  when  God  denounces  on  the  human  race,  woes,  wrath,  tribu- 
lation, death,  damnation.  Sec.  in  the  Scriptures,  he  fpeaks  in  his  legifla- 
tive  capacity,  as  thejuft  God  who  will    ly  no  means  clear  the guilt\ — that 

*Mr.  Murray's  •'  Lcttcv  to  a  FrkcJ,"  page  40,  41.  p  inteJ  in  Eofton,  1791. 

when 
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-vlien  he  Tpeaks  of  mercy,  grace,  peace,  of  life  as  the  gift  of  God,  ;iikI 
lalvation  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  fpcaks  in  the  charafter  of  they////  Go  J 
Old  Saviour, — ihrit  the  former  is  the  language  of  the  law ;  the  latter  is 
the  language  of  the  Gofpel. 

They  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  to  fave  the  human  nalure 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Devil,  and  his  works — that  he  came 
to  deftroy  the  latter,  that  he  might  fave  the  former — That  "  Sin  is  the 
work  of  the  Devil — that  he  is  the  Worhr  and  Doer  of  whatever  gives 
offence" — That  Jefus,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  fliall  fcparate  from 
his  kingdom,  both  the  evil Worhr -^w^  his  evil  works;  the  evil  V/orhrt 
vs\  the  charafter  of  goats — the  evil  -voorks  in  the  charadler  of  tares. 
They  fuppofe  that  what  is  wicked  in  mankind,  is  reprefented  by  the 
evil  feed  fown  by  the  evil  One  in  human  nature,  and  that  **  when  the 
Sower  of  the  evil  feed,  and  all  the  evil  feed  fown,  {hall  be  feparated 
from  the  feed  which  God  fowed,  then  the  feed  which  is  properly  God's 
feed,  will  be  like  him  who  fowed  it,  pure  and  holy." 

They  confider  all  ordinances  2.%  merely Jhado'vjs ;  yet  they  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  eating  and  drinking  wine— and  fome  of  them  fuppofe 
that  evny  time  they  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  they  comply  with  our 
Lord's  injundtion,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." — Various  other 
opinions  prevail  among  them  refpeding  this  ordinance,  and  that  of  bap- 
tifm.  They  *'  admit  of  but  one  baptifm,  the  baptizcr  Jefus  Chrift ; 
the  elements  made  ufe  of,  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  fire" — yet  they  are 
willing,  in  order  to  avoid  contention,  "  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  and  to  baptize  infants  by  sprinkling,  or  adults  by  im- 
mersion— or  to  omit  thefe  figns  altogether,  according  as  the  opinions 
of  parents  may  vary  upon  this  fubjeft — Some  think  it  proper  to  dedicate 
their  children  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  them  into  the  arms  of  the  minifter, 
to  be  by  him  prefented  to  Chrift,  to  be  baptized  with  his  baptifm,  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  the  minifter  at  the  fame  time  to  blcfs  them  in  the 
words  in  which  God  commanded  Aaron  and  his  fons  to  blefs  the  children 
of  Ifrael — "  The  Lord  blefs  thee,  &c."  It  appears  in  ftiort,  that  their 
notions  refpeding  thefe  ordinances  arc  various,  and  with  many  vague, 
and  unfettled. 

They  believe  in  a  judgment/^  and  a  judgment  to  come — that  the 
fnjl  judgment  is  either  that  in  which  the  world  was  judged  in  the  fecond 
Adam,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  "  AWy  is  the  judgment  of 
this  vuorld — ^ixy  is  the  Prince  of  this  voorld  cafl  out  and  judgment  exe- 
cuted on  them  and  on  the  whole  human  nature,  according  to  the  righte- 
ous judgment  of  God— or  that  which  every  man  is  to  exercife  upon 
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himfelf,  nccording  to  the  words  ^^  judge  ro:nfchcs  mid  yc  /hall  not  Ic 
judged" — "  The  judgment  to  come  is  that  iji  which  all  who  have  not 
judged  themfelvcs — all  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  and  all  the  fallen 
angels,  Ihall  be  judged  by  the  Saviour — but  thefe  two  charafters,  viz. 
iiTibclie'vcrs  of  the  human  race,  and  the  fallen  angch,  fhall  be  placed,  the 
former ovi  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  their  Judge;  the  one 
under  the  denomination  of  y55^f/,  for  whofe  fajvation  the  Saviour  laid 
down  his  life — the  other  under  the  denomination  of  goats,  who  are  the 
accurfed,  whofe  nature  he  pafTed  by — "  The  hurnan  nature,'  i.  e.  the 
Jheep  or  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  "  as  the  offspring  of  the  ever- 
laftin;'-  Father,  and  the  raifomed  of  the  Zor./-— fliall  be  brought,  by  divine 
power,  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
luorld—ihc  other  nature,  i.  e.  the  goats,  or  fallen  angels,  "  v.ill  be  fent 
into  ^{\zf re  prepared  for  them."*  From  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  their 
ooinion,  that  uulu'lic-Ters  of  the  h7iman  race,  ax  Jhecp,  and  ths  fallen  angels, 
or  g'9aiS,  will  be  the  only  clafies  of  creatures  concerned  in  the  awards  of 
the  laft  judguicnt— and  that  the  righteous,  or  believers  in  Chrift,  will 
not  then  be  judged,  having  previoufly  judged  themfelves -f— "  But  the 
raft  of  mankind,"  fay  tl>ey,  ''  will  be  the  fubjedls  of  this  judgment, 
when  our  Saviour  fjall  be  rcoealed  from  heaven  in  flatting  frc,  taking 
t'engeance  on  them  that  kno^v  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  go/pel ;  and  they 
Jhall  then  be  punijhcd  ^jjith  e-verlafiing  dfirudion  from  the  prefence  of  the 
Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  ponver."  Their  inferences  from,  and  expofition 
of  this  paCagc,  are  peculiar,  and  will  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
their  manner  of  explaining  other  parallel  paflagcs  of  Scripture.  From 
this  awful  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gofpel,  they  infer  this  confequence, 
they  faall  then  be  made  to  know  God,  and  obey  the  gofpel.— The  ever- 
lailing  dellruftion,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  hii 

*  Tlie  reader  will  doiibtlefs  notica  that  the  plural  pronoun  them,  is  fevcral  times  ufed 
to  c'xprefs  the  fingular  noun  human  r.atiire,  and  Piircc  of  tkh  ivorlci,  as  the  human 
ra;:;-c,  &c.  fliail  ht  brought  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  ;  the  other  nature  will 
be  fcnt  into  the  fire  preprared  for  tkcm — the  Privcc  of  this  'world  Ihall  be  call:  out,  and 
ji-idgmcnt  he  executed  on  then:.  This  is  a  plirafeolo^jy  apparently  peculiar  to  this 
denomination. 

f  In  the  following  pafuigc,  the  contrary  fccms  to  be  afleitcd.  Speaki:ig  of  the  I.ul 
judgement  it  is  faid,  "  Here,  Inftead  of  head  and  mcmbi'rs  being  judged  together,  by 
tiie  head,  Crr'ifl,  the  divine  ratiire,  the  members  are  confidercd  in  their  diftiruft  charac- 
ters, as  good  and  evii,  or  Ldlcfcr  and  unbeliever,  as  children  of  light,  nnj  children  of 
darkncfs— ajiJj//</Tf^  by  their  own  head." 
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|wvver,  with  which  i\\ty  Jh all  be  punifhed,  they  fuppofe  is  fuflercd  by  un- 
believers, in  confequence  of  the  revelation  of  the  everlafting  dertrudion, 
pre'v'wus  to  this  awful  period — and  that  they  will  fiifFcr  no  puniflimenc 
after  it— for  *'  it  is  not  faid,"  they  fay,  *'  that  they  fliall  be  cverlajiingly 
puniflied  with  deftruftion."  They  explain  their  idea  of  c-verlafim^^ 
pitiijlmciit  and  piffcrmg  the  pain  of  eternal  fire,  thus,  <'  Were  it  p^JJlhle 
to  find  a  culinary  fire  that  never  would  be  extinguiflicd,  but  remain  in 
the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  e^verlajl'ing  or  eternal— ^ovXiS.  any  mem- 
ber of  the  body  pafs  through  that  burning  flame,  though  but  a  moment  of 
time  had  been  thus  fpenl  in  paffing  through  ;  yet  even  in  that  7nomerJ^  it 
would  fufFer  thc.pain  of  eternal  fire."  But  whether  they  believe  it  {'offihlc 
that  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  fire,  or  that  unbelievers  fiiall  be  doomed  to 
fufFer  the  fumjhment  of  etcrtial  fire  by  thus  paffing  through  it,  I  do  not 
find  exprefsly  aflerted,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  do. 

They  do  not  fuppofe  that  "  all  mankind  will  be  cx\  a  level  in  the 
article  of  death,  but  that  they  who  die  in  unbelief,  will  he  do-jon  in  fr- 
rowy  and  rife  to  the  rcfurreftion  of  dami-.ation,  or  condemnation  ;  and 
when  the  books  fhall  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  both  fmall  and  great, 
fhall  be  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the  books-— every  mouth 
Ihail  be  flopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God  ;  and  while 
CGnfcious  of  guilt,  but  ignorant  of  a  Saviour — they  fiiail  call  on  the 
rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  on  them  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb— But  that  in  this  judgment  l\\Q  judge  is  the  Saviour— ':}ac\-  will 
be  judged  by  their  oivn  head ;"  and  as  the  head  of  every  man  is  Chrift 
—all  of  courfe  muft  be  acquitted  and  faved. 

Although  they  believe  that  the  Devil  is  the  doer  or  'vcorlxr  of  cvcrv 
thing  that  gives  offence;  yet  they  afiert  that  ''  all  men  at  all  times  are 
fmners,  and  come  fhort  of  the  glory  of  God"— but  they  belicvjs  that 
what  Chrifi:  fuffered,  **  was  confidered  by  the  Great  Lni-.gi'jcr,  as  done 
and  fuffered  by  every  man  in  his  own  jierfon  ;  and  that  every  man  is  as 
much  interefted  in  what  Chrift,  the  fecond  Adam  did,  as  they  were  in 
what  the  firft  Adam  did"— This  idea  appears  to  be  incongruous  w-ith 
any  future  judgment  of  any  kind,  The  Confjlent  Uniicrfalijl,  therefore 
**  does  not  confider  himfelf  under  the  law  any  more  than  a  woman  con- 
fiders  herfjlf  under  the  direflion  or  dominion  of  a  hufband  that  is  dead 
and  buried— nor  is  he  afraid  of  death,  being  affured  that  Jefus  hath 
abolifhed  death,  and  left  nothing  of  it  but  th^/ljadoiu." 

The  Univerfalifts  of  this  denomination,  in  common  with  otlier  Chrif- 
tians,  profefs  themfelves  to  be  the  advocates  of  p'tetvy  religion,  and  mo- 
rality, — They  affert  the  duty  of  doing  right  as  men — 2S  meaibers  of  civil 
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fociety — and  as  Chriftians.  As  mere  men,"'  they  hold,  that  "they  mtiff 
f-jJlonv  7iature,  or  they  will  fink  beneath  the  level  of  the  beads  of  the 
iield," — aud  yet  they  afl'ert  that  "  all  the  r'lghieoujncfs  found  in  the  heft  of 
mere  human  nature  is  but  a  filthy  rag" — That  as  members  of  civil  fociety 
they  muft  fubmit  to  the  laws,  or  if  thought  too  fevere,  they  may  avoid 
them  by  a  removal  from  the  date." — That  as  Chriftians  they  muft  be 
under  the  direction  of  Chriil:,  and  do  ivhatfoei-er  he  comma?2ds  thetn; 
and  thefe  are  his  commandments,  ''  that  <we  heliefe  in  him,  and  Iwe 
one  another," 

This  denomination  of  Univerfalifts,  are  not  very  numerous  In 
the  United  States,  fome  are  in  Pennfylvania — fome  in  different  parts  of 
¥.Q.\\  York,  Connefticutj  Rhode  Ifland,  and  New  Hampfhire  ;  but  the 
bocly  ot  them  are  in  Bofton,  and  Gloucefler,  in  MafTachufetts.  They 
h:ive  feveral  conftituted  churches,  which  are  governed  by  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  conflitution,  formed  in  1789,  by  a  convention  of  their  minifters  a: 
Pluladclphia. 

Shakers. 

This  is  a  fmall  and  fingular  feft  of  Chriftians,  which  have  fprung  up 
in  America  as  lately  as  1 774  ;  when  a  few  of  this  fefl  went  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  few  others,  they  fettled 
at  Nifqueunia,  above  Albany,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  :  a  few- 
others  are  fcattered  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  head  of  this  party,  while  fhe  lived,  *  was  Anna  Leefe,  ftyled  the 
Elcft  Lady.  Her  followers  aflerted,  that  fhe  was  the  woman  fpoken  of 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  R.evelations,  and  that  fhe  fpoke  feventy-two 
tongues :  and  although  thefe  tongues  were  unintelligible  to  the  living, 
^)\'Z  converfed  with  the  dead  who  underftood  her  language.  They  al- 
ledged  alfo  that  flie  was  the  mother  of  all  the  Elea ;  that  fhe  travailed 
for  the  whole  world — that  no  blefling  could  defcend  to  any  perfon  but 
only  by  and  throhgh  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being  pofTefTed  of 
their  fins,  by  their  confefling  and  repenting  of  them,  one  by  one,  ac- 
cording to  her  direction. 

Their  leading  dodrinal  tenets,  as  given  by  one  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation, are,  "  That  the  firft  rcfurredion  is  already  come,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  judge  themfelves.  That  they  have  poucr  to  heal  the  fick,  to 
laife  the  dead,  and  caft  out  devils.     That  they  have  a  corrcfpondence 

*  This     woman    alTertcJ,     that    flie     fliould    never    die ;     but     notwithftanding 
her   prcdidlions    and   aflertions    to  the   contrary,    Ihe   died    in    1784;    and  was    fuc- 
•  O'cded  by  one  J,imcs  Wliitaker,  who  a'fo  died  in  1787.     Jofcph  Mc.icham,  who  has 
attain«d  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  among  tlwfi,  i$  at  prelent  their  leaJe*-. 
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wltTi  angels,  the  fpirirs  ot"  the  faints  an  1  their  dtrpartcd  frien>!s.  That 
they  fpcak  with  divers  kind  of  tongues  in  their  puiili,-  a'.remblics.  That 
it  is  la.vful  to  pra'5\ife  vocal  mafic  with  dancing  in  the  Chriftian  churches, 
If  if  be  praL^lfed  in  praiiing  the  Lord.  Thar  their  church  is  come  out 
of  the  order  of  natural  generation,  to  be  as  Chrift  was;  and  that  thofe 
who  have  wives  are  as  though  they  had  none.  1  hat  by  thtfe  means 
heaven  begins  upon  earth,  and  they  thereby  lofe  their  earth.ly  and  fen- 
fual  relation  to  Adam  the  fitll,  and  c  unc  to  be  tranfparent  in  their  ideas, 
in  the  bright  and  heavenly  vilions  of  God.  That  fume  of  tlicir  people 
are  of  the  number  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand,  who  were  re- 
deemed from  the  earth,  and  were  not  defiled  wi^h  women.  That  the 
word  everlafiing,  when  applied  to  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  means 
only  a  //OTz/fa' period,  except  m  the  cafe  oj  thofe  ivha  fall  from  t}:eir  church  ; 
and  that  for  fuch  there  is  no  f  irgivenefs,  neither  in  this  world  nor  that 
which  is  to  come.  That  it  is  unlav\  ful  to  fwear,  game,  or  ufe  compli- 
ments— and  that  water  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  aboliHisd. 
That  Adam's  fin  is  not  imputed  to  his  pofterity — and  that  the  doftrlncs 
of  eleflion  and  reprobation  are  to  be  rejefted." 

The  difciplne  of  this  d-^noinination  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  per- 
feflion  of  their  leaders.  The  Mother,  or  the  Eled  Lady,  it  is  faid,  obcvs 
God  through  Chrift,  European  ciders  obey  her.  American  labourers, 
and  common  people  obey  them  ;  while  conieilion  is  made  of  every  fccret 
thing,  from  tiie  oldeft  to  the  youngeft;  I'he  people  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  tJtey  are  feen  thrcugh  and  through  in  the  gofpel  glafs  of 
perfedlion,  by  their  teachers,  wiio  b-hold  the  lUte  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
Eumerable\TOTlds  cf  fpirics  goad  and  bad. 

Thefc  people  are  generally  iBftrufted  to  be  very  induHrious,  and  to 
hring  in  according  in  their  abilitj,  to  keep  up  the  meeting.  They  vary 
in  their  exercifes.  Their  heavy  dancing,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed 
by  a  perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfe  floor,  about  four  inches  up  and 
down,  both  in  the  mens  and  woniens  apartincnr,  moving  about  with  ex- 
traordiruf}'  trcmfport,  finging  fjKietimes  one  at  a  time,  fometimes 
ir.cre- 

1  hi*  elevation  affcds  the  nerves,  fo  that  th'ry  have  intervals  oi  fhui- 
^cringt  as  if  they  v.  ere  in  a  ftrong  fit  of  the  ague,  they  fometimes  clap 
hanvdb  and  leap  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  joills  above  their  heads.  They  throw 
ciF  their  outfide  garments  in  thefe  exercifes,  and  fpcnd  their  ftrength 
very  cheerfully  this  way.  Their  chief  fpeaker  often  tails  for  attention  ; 
when  they  all  flop  and  hear  fome  harangue,  and  then  fall  to  dancing 
again.  They  alTert  that  their  dancing  i*  the  token  cf  the  great  joy 
and  happlnefs  of  the  new  Jcrufdem  fiate^  and  dcuttcs  the  victory  over 
Vol,  I,  2  E  iin. 
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fin.  One  of  the  poftures  which  vicreafes  among  them,  is  turning  roon4 
very  fwift  for  an  hour  or  two.  This,  they  fay,  is  to  fhow  the  great 
power  of  God. 

They  fometimes  fall  on  their  knees  and  make  a  found  like  the  roar- 
ing of  many  waters,  in  groans  and  cries  to  God,  as  they  fay,  for  the 
wicked  world  who  perfecute  them.  * 

JEWS. 

The  Jews  are  not  numerous  in  the  United  States,  They  have,  how* 
ever,  fynagogues  at  Savannah,  Charlefton,  (South  Carolina)  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Newport.  Befides  thofe  who  refide  at  thefe  places 
there  are  others  fcattered  in  different  towns  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jews  in  Charlefton,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  their 
dead,  have  thefe  :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fung,  and  juft  before  the 
corpfe  is  depofited  in  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  bag  of 
earth,  taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  the  head  of  the  de- 
ceafed ;  then  feme  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from  Jerufa- 
lem,  and  carefully  kept  for  this  purpofe,  is  taken  and  put  upon  the  eyes 
©f  the  corpfe,  in  token  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and  of 
ibeir  expectations  of  returning  thither  in  God's  appointed  time. 

The  articles  of  their  faith  are  well  known,  and  therefore  need  no  de- 
fcription.  They  generally  expedl  a  glorious  return  to  the  Hely  Land, 
%vhen  they  fiiall  be  exalted  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And 
they  flatter  themfelves  that  the  period  of  their  return  will  fpeedily  arrive, 
though  they  do  not  venture  to  fix  the  precife  time. 

The  whole  number  of  perfons  who  profefs  the  Jewifh  religion,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  three  millions,  who,  as 
their  phrafe  h,  are  witnefTes  of  the  unity  oi  God  in  all  the  nations  in  the 
world. 

Eefides  the  religious  feds  here  enumerated,  there  are  a  few  of  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  Pennfylvania,  who  are  ftyled  Swinseildians,  and, 
jn  Maryland,  a  fmall  number  called  Nicolites  or  New  Quakers; 
hut  the  diftinguifhing  fentiments  of  thefe  fefts  arc  not  material,  conlilting 
'i^  chiefly  of  a  few  peculiarities. 

*  H.  Ada:ns's  <«  View  of  Religions."  Article  Sbakcrt. 
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RISE,  PROGRESS,  and  ESTABLISHMENT 

or    T  UT. 

INDEPENDENCE 

O  F 

THE  UNITED   STATES    OF   AMERICA. 


IN  addition  to  what  we  have  already  written  of  the  difcovery  and 
fettlement  of  North  America,  we  lliall  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  a  Iketch  of  ihe  events  which  prcccdpd 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution.  This  general  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  United  States  will  ferve  as  a  fuitable  introduftion  to  the 
particular  hiftories  of  the  feveral  ftates,  which  will  be  given  in  their 
proper  places. 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations,  which  lived 
moftly  by  hunting  and  fifliing.  The  Europeans,  who  tirft  vifited  thefc 
Ihores,  treating  the  natives  as  v\ild  bcalh  of  the  foreft,  which  have  no 
property  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  ftandard  of  their 
refpeftive  matters  where  they  firit  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed 
the  country  by  ng^t  of  dijco'very. 

Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  granted  to  John  Cabot  and  bis  three 
fans  a  commiflion,  "  to  navigate  all  parts  of  the  ocean  for  the  purpofe 
of  difcovering  iflands,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  either  of  Gentiles 
er  Infidels,  which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Chriitian  people, 
with  power  to  fet  up  his  ftandard,  and  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  fame  as 
vaffalsof  the  crown  of  England."   By  virtue  of  this  commiffion,  in  149?, 
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Sebaftian  Cabot  fxplored  and  took  poff<  fTion  of  a   great  part  of  tf.ff 
North  American  continent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  king  of 

England. 

The  country  thus  difcovered  by  Cabot,  was  poflelTed  by  nume- 
Tcus  tribes  or  nations  of  people.  As  thefe  had  been  till  then  unknown 
to  all  other  princes  or  ftaces,  they  cculd  not  poffibly  have  owed  their 
allegiance  or  fubjedion  to  any  foreign  power  on  earth  ;  they  muft  have- 
therefore  been  independent  comn-iunities,  and  as  fuch,  capable  of  ac- 
quiring territorial  property,  in  the  fame  wanner  as  other  nations.  Cf 
the  various  principles  on  which  a  right  to  foil  has  been  founded,  there 
is  none  fuperior  to  immemorial  occupancy.  From  what  time  the  Abo- 
liaines  of  America  had  refided  therein,  or  from  what  place  they  migrated 
thither,  were  queftions  of  doubtful  folution,  but  it  was  certain  that  they 
had  long  been  fole  occupants  of  the  country.  In  this  ftate  no  Eu- 
ropean prince  could  derive  a  title  to  the  foil  from  difcovery,  becaufc 
that  can  give  a  right  only  to  lands  and  things  which  either  have  never 
been  owned  or  pcfTcired,  or  which>  after  being  owned  or  pofTelTed, 
have  been  voluntarily  dtferted.  The  right  of  the  Indian  nations  to  the 
foil  in  their  pofieflion  was  founded  in  nature.  It  was  the  free  and  liberal 
gift  of  heaven  to  tliem,  and  fuch  as  no  foreigner  could  rightfully  annul. 
Theblinde.l  fuperftition  of  the  times  regarded  the  Deity  as  the  partial 
God  of  Chriftianf,  and  not  as  the  common  father  of  faints  and  favages. 
The  pervading  influence  of  phil.fjphy,  reatcn,  and  truth,  has,fince  that 
period,  given  us  better  notion:^  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
obligations  of  morality,  Thefe  unqueltionably  are  not  confined  t» 
particular  modes  of  faith,  but  extend  univerfally  to  Jew&  aad  Gen- 
tiles, to  Chriftiaus  and  Inlidels. 

Unfounded,  however,  as  the  claims  of  European  Sovereigns  to  Ame- 
rican  territories  were,  they  fcverally  proceeded  to  aft  upon  them.  By 
tacit  confent  they  adopted  as  a  new  law  of  nations,  that  the  co«c;tries 
which  each  explored  fhould  be  the  abfolute  property  of  the  difcovcrer.. 
While  they  thus  fported  with  the. rights  of  unctFending  nations,  they 
cculd  not  agree  in  their  refpeftive  fhiares  of  the  common  fpoil.  The 
PortuTuefe  and  Spaniards,  inflamed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  national  ag- 
grandizement, coriended  for  the  exclufive  forereignty  of  what  Co- 
lumbus had  explbied.  Animated  by  the  rar.:jur  of  commercial  jea- 
loufy,  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  fought  for  the  Brazils.  Contrary  t» 
her  genuine  intereib,  England  commenced  a  war  in  order  that  her  con- 
traband traders  on  the  Mexican  coaft,  claimed  by  the  king  of  Spain^ 
Slight  no  longec  be  fearched*    No  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the 
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prefent  century,  a  conteft  concerning  boundarle:.  of  American  territory 
belonging  to  neither,  occaficncd  a  long  and  bloody  war  between  France 
and  England. 

Though  '^cen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Firft  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Pop?  of  Rome  to  give  away  the  country  of  infidels,  yet  they  fo 
far  aiiopted  the  fanciful  diftintflion  between  the  rights  of  Heathens  and 
.  the  rights  of  Chriilians,  as  to  nnake  it  the  foundation  of  their  re fpec- 
tire  grants.  They  freely  gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to  them  with 
no  other  prcn'ifo,  than  that ''  the  territories  and  diitrifts  fo  granted,  be  not 
previoufiy  occupied  and  poflelTcd  by  the  rub;c(fls  of  any  other  Chriftian 
prince  or  flate."  The  (iril  Englifh  patent  which  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pofeofccloniTing  the  country  difcovered  by  the  Cabots,  was  granted  by 
Queen  Eliz<-\beth  to  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  1578^  but  this  proved 
abortive.  In  158^,  Ibe  licenced  Walter  R.ilcigh,  *'  to  fearch  for  Hea- 
then lands  not  inhabited  by  Chriftian  people,"  and  granted  to  him  in 
fee  all  the  foil  *'  within  two  hundred  leagues, of  the  places  where  his 
people  Ihoutd  make  their  dwellings  and  abiding?,."  Under  his  aufpices 
an  inconfidcrnble  colony  took  poHcffion  cf  a  part  of  the  AiTierican  coaft, 
which  now  forms  North-Carolina.  In  hcr.our  of  the  Virgin  Queen  his 
fovereign,  he  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Virginia.  Thefe 
firft  fettkrs,  and  fev^ral  others  who  followed  them,  were  either  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  natives,  removed  by  fueceeding  navigators,  or  died 
without  leaving  ar^y  behind  to  tt\l  their  melancholy  ftnry,  for  they 
were  never  more  heard  of.  No  perriianent  fettlemcnt  was  effected  till 
the  reign  of  James  the  Firft. 

In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  was  the  Engliil-i  North- 
American  tor.tinent  peopled  and  parcelled  out  into  diftinifl  government?. 
Little  did  the  wifdora  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  forefee  tlie 
confcquences  both  good  and  evil,  that  were  to  rcfult  to  th^  old-world 
from  difcovering  and  colonizing  the  new.  When  we  confidcr  the  im- 
menfe  floods  of  gold  and  filver  which  have  flowed  from  it  into  Europe, 
the  fubfequcnt  iiicreafe  oi  induftrv-  and  popala-tion,  the  prodigious  ex- 
teiifion  of  commerce,  manufaiftures,  and  navigation,  and  the  inflaenee 
of  the  whole  on  manners  and  arts,  we  fee  futh  an  accumulation  of  good, 
as  leads  us  to  rank  Columbus  among  the  grcateft  benefaflors  of  the- 
haman  race  :  but  when  we  view  the  inju'^i:c  don?  the  native^,  the  ex- 
tirpation of  many  of  their  numerous  n:ition=,  whofe  name-,  are  no  more 
heard  ; — The  havoc  made  among  the  firu  fertlers  ; — 1  he  flivery  of  the 
Africans,  to  which  America  has  furnlihed  the  temptation  ;  and  the  many 
Jong  and  bloody  wars  which  it  has  cccaaoncJ,  w«  behold  iuch  a  crowd 
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of  woes,  as  excites  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  evil  has  outweighed  the 
good. 

In  vain  do  we  look  among  ancient  nations  for  examples  of  colonies 
eftablifhed  on  principles  of  policy,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  colonies  of 
Great-Britain.  England  did  not,  like  the  republics  of  Greece,  oblige 
her  fons  to  form  diftant  communities  in  the  wiles  of  the  earth.  Like 
Rome  (he  did  not  give  lands  as  a  gratuity  to  foldiers,  who  became  a 
military  force  for  the  defence  oi  her  frontiers.  She  did  not,  like  Car* 
thage,  fubdue  the  neighbouring  ftates,  in  order  to  acquire  an  exclu- 
five  right  to  their  commerce.  No  conqueil  was  ever  attempted  over 
the  Aborigines  of  America.  Their  right  to  the  foil  was  difregardcd, 
and  their  country  looked  upon  as  wafte,  which  was  open  to  the  occu« 
pancy  and  ufe  of  other  nations.  It  was  confidered  that  fettlements 
might  be  there  formed  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  (hould  migrate 
thither,  as  well  as  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  rights  and  interefts  of 
the  native  proprietors  were,   all  this  time,  deemed  of  no  account. 

What  was  the  extent  of  obligations  by  which  colonies  planted  under 
thefe  circumftances  were  bound  to  the  Mother  Country,  is  a  fubjeft  of 
nice  difcuflion.  Whether  thefe  arofe  from  nature  and  the  conftitution, 
or  from  compaft,  is  a  qucilion  neceffarily  connedled  with  many  others. 
While  the  friends  of  Union  contended  that  the  king  of  England  had 
a  property  in  the  foil  of  America,  by  virtue  of  a  right  derived  from 
prior  difcovery :  and  that  his  fubjeds,  by  migrating  from  one  part  of 
his  dominions  to  another,  did  not  leflen  their  obligations  to  obey  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  nation,  it  was  inferred,  that  the  emigrants  to 
Englifii  America  continued  to  owe  the  fame  obedience  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  as  if  they  had  never  quitted  the  land  of  their  nativity.  But 
It  as  others  contended,  the  Indians  were  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of 
the  country  in  which  their  Creator  had  placed  them,  and  they  fold 
their  right  to  emigrants  who,  as  men,  had  a  right  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  as  fubjefts,  had  obtained  chartered  permiffion  to  do  fo, 
it  follows  from  thefe  premifes,  that  the  obligations  of  the  colonifts  to 
their  parent  ftate  muft  have  refulted  more  from  compadl,  and  the  pro- 
fpedl  of  reciprocal  advantage,  than  from  natural  obligation.  The  lat- 
ter opinions  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  feveral  of  the  colonifts,  par- 
ticularly in  New-England.  Sundry  perfons  of  influence  in  that  coun- 
try always  held,  that  birth  was  no  necefliiry  caufe  of  fubjeAion,  for 
that  the  fubjcft  of  any  prince  or  ftate  had  a  natural  right  to  remove  to 
ajny  other  ftate  or  quarter  of  the  globe,  cfpecially  if  deprived  of  liberty  of 
conference,  and  that,  upon  fuch  removal,  his  fubje^ion  ceafcdi 
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The  validity  of  charters  about  which  the  emigrants  to  America  were 
univerfally  anxious,  refts  upon  the  ^ame  foundation,  if  the  right  of 
the  fovereigns  of  England  to  the  foil  of  America  was  ideal,  and  contrary 
to  natural  jullice,  and  if  no  one  can  give  what  is  not  his  own,  their 
charters  were  on  fcveral  accounts  a  nullity.  In  the  eye  of  reafon  and 
philofophy,  they  could  gie  no  right  to  American  territory.  The 
only  validity  which  fuch  grants  could  have,  was,  that  the  grantees  had 
from  therr  fovcreign  a  permillion  to  depart  from  their  native  country, 
and  negociate  with  the  proprietors  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foil,  and 
thereupon  to  acquire  a  power  of  jurifdirtion  fubjed:  to  his  crown. 
Thefc  vvere  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  fettlers  in  New-England. 
They  looked  upon  their  charters  as  a  voluntary  compadl  between  their 
Sovereign  and  themfelvcs,  by  which  they  were  bound  neither  to  be  fub- 
jeft  to,  nor  feek  prote<fHon  from  any  other  prince,  nor  to  make  any  laws 
repugnant  to  thofe  of  England  :  but  did  not  confider  them  as  inferring 
an  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  parliament,  in  which  they  were  unrepre- 
fented.  The  profpefts  of  advantage  which  the  emigrants  to  America 
expetled  from  the  proteftion  of  their  native  fovereign,  and  the  profpeft 
of  aggrandifement  which  their  native  fovereign  expcfted  from  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  his  empire,  made  the  forrrwr  very  folicitous  for  charters, 
and  the  latter  very  ready  to  grant  them.  Neither  reafoned  clearly  on 
their  nature,  nor  well  underftood  their  extent.  In  lefs  than  eight  years 
one  thouf^nd  five  hundred  miles  of  the  fea  coalt  were  granted  away,  and 
fo  little  did  they  who  gave,  or  they  who  accepted  of  charters,  under- 
iland  their  own  tranfaftions,  that  in  feveral  cafes  the  fame  ground  was 
covered  by  contradiftory  grants,  and  with  an  abfurdity  that  can  only 
be  palliated  by  the  ignorance  of  the  parties,  fome  of  the  grants  exeaded 
to  the  South  Sea,  over  a  country  whofe  breadth  is  yet  unknown,  and 
vvhich  to  this  day  is  unexplored. 

Ideal  as  thefe  charters  were,  they  anfwered  a  temporary  purpofe.  The 
Colonifts  repofed  confjdence  in  them,  and  were  excited  to  induftry  on 
their  credit.  They  alfo  deterred  European  powers  from  difturbing  them, 
tecaufe,  agreeable  to  the  late  law  of  nations,  relative  to  the  appropriation 
of  newly  difcovered  Heathen  countries,  they  inferred  the  protection  of  the 
fovereign  who  gave  them.  They  alfo  oppofed  a  barrier  to  open  and 
grofs  encroachments  of  the  mother  country  on  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nifts ;  a  particular  detail  of  thefe  is  not  now  neceflary.  Some  general 
remarks  may,  neverthelefs,  be  made  on  the  early  periods  of  colonial 
Iiiftory,  as  they  caft  light  on  the  late  revolution.  Long  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  feveral  of  the  colonies  on  different  occafions 
declared,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  provincial 
aiTemblies,  and  that  they  confidered  fubje(ftion  to  ads  of  a  Britifh  Par- 
liament, 
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liament,  in  which  they  had  no  reprefentation,  as  a  gricrance.     It  is  klfo 

vorthy  of  being  noted,  that  cf  the  thirteen  colonies,  forme  j  into  ftates 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  no  one  (Georgia  excepted)  was  fettled  at  the 
expence  of  government.  Towards  the  fettlement  of  that  fcuthcrn  fron- 
tier, conuderable  fums  had  at  diiFcrent  times  been  granted  by  par- 
liament, but  the  twelve  more  northern  provinces  had  bf:en  wholly  fet- 
tled by  private  adventurers,  without  any  advance*  from  the  national 
treafury.  It  does  not  appear,  from  cxifting  recor^^s,  tiiat  zr.y  coippen- 
fation  for  their  lands  was  ever  made  to  the  Aborigines  of  America  by 
the  crown  or  parliament  of  England  ;  bat  policy,  as  well  ai  juftice,  led 
the  colonilis  to  purchafe  and  pay  for  what  they  occupied.  This  was 
done  in  aLnoft  every  fettlement,  and  they  profpered  mofl,  wlio  by  juf. 
tice  and  kindnefs  took  tlje  grcaKft  pains  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  natives. 

It  is  In  vain  to  look  for  well-balanced  cbnftitutions  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  colonial  hiftory.  Till  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688,  a  period 
fubfequer.t  to  the  fettlement  of  the  colonies,  England  herfelf  can  fcarcely 
be  faid  to  have  had  a  fixed  conflitutjon.  At  that  eventful  zra.  the  lih^ 
was  firft  drawn  between  t'.e  privileges  of  fubjeifls,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  favereigns.  The  legal  and  ccnilitntional  hiftory  of  the  colonies,  in 
their  early  periods,  ther-efore,  affords  but  little  inlUuftion,  It  is  fuf. 
fieient  in  general  to  cbferve,  thi;!  in  lefs  than  eighty  years  from  the 
firft  permament  Englifli  fettlement  in  North  America;  the  two  original 
patents  granted  to  the  Plymouth  and  London  Compames were  divided, 
and  fubdlvide.1,  into  twelve  diiunft  and  unconneded  provinces,  and  in 
£fty  years  more  a  thirteenth,  by  the  name  of  Georgia,  was  added  to 
the  fouthcm  extreme  of  previous  eftablifhments. 

To  each  of  thefe,  after  various  changci,  there  was  ultimately  granted 
a  form  of  government  refembling,  in  its  moft  elTential  parts,  as  far  as 
local  circumllances  would  permit,  that  which  was  eftabliflied  in  the  pa- 
rent ftatc.  A  minute  defcripiion  of  conftitutions,  which  no  longer  exift, 
•wonid  be  both  tedious  and  unprofitable.  In  general,  it  may  be  obfervcdj 
that  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conHitution,  ample  provifion 
was  made  for  the  liberties  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prerogatives  of 
royalty  and  dependence  on  the  mother  countr}',  were  but  feebly  im- 
iprefled  on  the  colonial  forms  of  government.  In  fome  of  the  provinces 
the  inhabitants  chofe  their  governors,  and  all  other  public  officers,  and 
their  legiflatures  were  under  little  cr  no  controul.  In  others,  the  crown 
delegated  moft  of  its  power  to  particular  perfons,  who  were  alfo  inveftcd 
with  the  property  of  the  foil.  In  thofc  which  were  moft  immediately 
•dcpendc.".!:  or.  the  l.ing,   he  cixrcifed  no  higher  prerogatives  over  the 
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colonifts  than  over  their  fellow  fubje(fls  in  England,  and  his  power  over 
ihc  provincial  legiflative  affemblies  was  not  greater  than  what  he  was 
conltitutionally  vefted  with,  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  mother 
country.  From  the  acquicfcence  of  the  parent  ftate,  the  fpirit  of  her 
conilitution,  and  daily  experience,  the  colonirts  grew  up  in  a  belief, 
that  their  local  aflemblies  ftood  in  the  fame  relation  to  them,  as  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland.  The  be- 
nefits of  legiflation  were  conferred  on  both,  only  through  thefe  confti- 
tutional  channels. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  Englifh  poflelfions  in  America  were 
far  inferior  in  natural  riches  to  thofe  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  Eu- 
ropeans,  )et  the  fecurity  of  property  and  of  liberty,  derived  from  the 
Englifh  conftitution,  gave  them  a  confcquence  to  which  the  colonies  of 
other  powers,  though  fettled  at  an  earlier  day,  have  not  yet  attained. 
The  wife  and  liberal  policy  of  England  towards  her  colonies,  during 
the  firft  century  and  half,  after  their  fettlement,  had  a  confide rable  in- 
fluence in  exalting  them  to  this  pre-eminence.  She  gave  them  full  liberty 
to  govern  themfelves  by  fuch  laws  as  the  local  legiflatures  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  and  left  their  trade  open  to  every  individual  in  her  dominions. 
She  alfo  gave  them  the  ampleft  permiflicn  to  purfue  their  refpeifllve 
interefts  in  fuch  manner  as  they  thought  proper,  and  referved  little  for 
herfclf,  but  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  and  that  of  a  political  union- 
under  the  fame  head.  The  colonies,  founded  by  other  powers,  expe- 
rienced no  fuch  indulgencies.  Portugal  and  Spain  burdened  theirs 
with  many  vexatious  regulations,  gave  encouragement  only  to  what  was 
for  their  own  intereft,  and  punifhed  whatever  had  a  contrary  tendency. 
France  and  Holland  did  not  adopt  fuch  oppreflive  majdms,  but  were,  in 
facl:,  not  much  lefs  rigorous  and  coercive.  They  parted,  as  it  were, 
with  the  propriety  of  their  colonies  to  mercantile  alTociations,  which 
fold  to  the  colonifts  the  commodities  of  Europe,  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vance, and  took  the  produce  of  their  lands  at  a  low  price,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  difcouraged  the  growth  of  any  more  than  they  could  dif- 
pofe  of,  at  exceffive  profits.  Thefe  opprefllve  regulations  were  followed 
wirh  their  natural  confcquence  ;  the  fettlements  thus  reftrifted  advanced 
but  flowly  in  population  and  in  wealth. 

The  En^^^liQi  Colonies  participated  in  that  excellent  form  of  goA'ern- 
ment  with  which  their  parent  ifle  was  blefled,  and  which  has  raifed  it  to 
an  admirable  height  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  After 
many  f.ruggles,  it  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  elTcntial  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  people  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay, 
any  taxes,  nor  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  fuch  as  had  been  granted  or 

^' ^''-  ^'  3  F  enafled 
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enaftedwith  the  confent  of  themfelves,  or  of  their  reprefentatives.  It 
was  alfo  one  of  their  privileges,  that  they  could  not  be  afFeded  either  in 
their  property,  their  liberties,  or  their  perfons,  but  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  twelve  of  their  peers. 

From  the  operation  of  thefe  general  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  wife 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  her  American  fettlements  increafed  in  number, 
wealth  and  refources,  with  a  rapidity  which  furpaffed  all  previous  calcu- 
lations. Neither  ancient  nor  modern  hifiory  can  produce  an  example  of 
Colonies  governed  with  equal  wifdom,  or  flourifhing  with  equal  rapidi- 
ty. In  the  fhortfpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  their  numbers  in- 
creafed to  three  millions,  and  their  commerce  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be 
more  than  a  third  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  They  alfo  extended  their 
fettlements  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  ^nd  three  hundred  to 
the  weflward.  Their  rapid  population,  though  partly  accelerated  by  the 
influx  of  fl rangers,  was  principally  owing  to  internal  caufes.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  equality  of  fortune  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  which 
prevailed  among  them,  their  inhabitants  multiplied  far  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  old  nations,  corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  vices  of  wealth, 
and  above  all,  of  vanity,  than  whick,  perhaps,  there  is  no  greater  enemy 
to  the  increafe  oi  the  human  fpecies. 

The  good  effects  of  a  wife  policy  and  equal  government  were  not 
only  difoernible  in  raifmg  the  Colonies  of  England  to  a  pre-eminence 
over  thofe  of  other  European  powers,  but  in  raifing  fome  among  them- 
felves  to  greater  importance  than  others.  Their  relative  population  and 
\vealth  -vyere  by  no  means  correfpondent  to  their  refpeftive  advantages  of 
foil  and  clim:+te.  From  the. common  difproportion  between  the  natural 
^nd  aitlficial  wealth, of  different  countries,  it  feems  to  be  a  general  rule, 
that  the  more  nature  doe§  for  any  body  of  men,  the  lefs  they  are  difpofed 
to  do  for  themfelvcs. .     ■ 

The  New-Enghnd  provinces,  though  pofTi-fred  of  comparatively  a 
barren  .country,  were  improved  much  faller  than  others,  v.-hich  were 
bicficd  with  a  fuperior  foil  and  milder  climrAe.  Their  firft  fc;tlers  were 
animated  with  a  high  degree  of  that  religious  fervor  which  excites  to; 
great  undertakings :  they  alfo  fettled  their  vacant  lands  on  principles  of 
the  wifefl  policv.  Inflead  of  gr;uiting  large  trafts  to  individuals,  they 
fold  the  foil  in  fmalffarms,  to  thofe  who  perfonally  cultivated  the  fame. 
Inftead  ©f  dlffeminating  their  inhabitants  over  ancxtcnfivo  country,  they' 
formed  fuccclTive  fettlements,  in  townfnips  of  fix  miles  fquare.  They' 
alfo  made  fuch. arrangements,  in  thefe  townfnips,  as  co-extended  the 
^Icfliims  of  education  and  of  religious  infcruftion  with  their  fettlements. 

By 
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Sy  thefe  means  indiidry  and  morality  were  propagated,  and  knowledge 
was  generally  diffufcd. 

In  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  members,  it  is  probable  that  no  other 
country  in  tlie  world  contained  more  fober  orderly  citizens,  and  fewer 
who  were  profligate  and  abandoned.  Thofe  high  crimes  which  arc 
ufually  puniflied  with  death,  were  fo  rare  in  New-England,  that  many 
years  have  elapfed,  in  large  populous  fettlements,  without  a  fingle  execu- 
tion. Their  lefs  fertile  foil  difpofed  them  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  and 
their  viiflorious  induftry  rofe  fuperior  to  every  obllacle.  In  carrying  on 
the  whale  fifhery,  they  not  only  penetrated  the  decpeft  frozen  recefles  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  and  Davis'  Straits;  but  pierced  Into  the  oppofite  regions 
of  polar  cold.  While  fome  of  them  were  ftriking  the  harpoon  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  others  purfued  their  gigantic  game  near  the  ftiores  of 
Brafil.  While  they  were  yet  in  their  infancy  as  a  political  fociety,  they 
carried  on  tliis  perilous  buiinefs  to  an  extent  exceeding  all  that  the  per- 
feverance  of  Holland,  the  aftivity  of  France,  or  the  vigour  of  Englifli 
enterprize,  had  ever  accomplifhed.  A  fpirit  of  liberty  prompted  their 
induftry,  and  a  free  conftitution  guarded  their  civil  rights.  The  coun- 
try was  fettled  with  yeomanry,  who  were  both  proprietors,  and  culti- 
vators, of  the  foil.  Luxury  was  eftranged  from  their  borders.  Enervat- 
ing wealth  and  pinching  poverty  were  both  equally  rare*  Early  mar- 
riages, and  a  numerous  offspring,  were  common — thence  population  was 
rapid,  ^nd  the  inhabitants  generally  pofleffed  that  happy  flate  of  medi- 
ocrity, which  favours  the  improvment  both  of  mind  and  body. 

New- York  joined  New-England,  but  did  not  increafc  with  equal 
rapidity.  A  few,  by  monopolizing  large  trafts  of  lands,  reduced  many 
to  the  neceflity  of  being  tenants,  or  of  removing  to  other  provinces, 
where  land  could  be  obtained  on  more  favourable  terms.  The  increafe 
of  population,  in  this  province,  was  neverthelefs  great,  when  compared 
with  that  of  old  countries.  This  appears  from  the  following  ftatement 
cf  their  numbers  at  different  periods.  In  1756,  the  province  of  New- 
York  contained  eighty-three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
whites,  and  in  1771,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  an  increafe  of  nearly  two  for  one,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
years. 

Pennfylvania  was  at  firft  fettled  under  the  aufpiccs  of  the  celebrated 
William  Penn,  who  introduced  a  number  of  induftrious  inhabitants, 
chiefly  of  the  fedl  of  Quakers.  The  population  of  this  country  ad- 
vanced equally  with  that  of  the  New-England  provioces.  Among  the 
inducements  operating  on  foreigners  to  fettle  in  Pennfylvania  was  a  mofl 
excellent  form  of  provincial  government,  which  fecured  the  religiou«  as 

3  F  a  well 
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well  as  the  civil  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  While  the  Mother  Country^ 
laboured  under  an  oppreffive  ecclefiaftical  eftablifiiment,  and  while  par- 
tialities of  the  fame  kind  were  fanflioned  by  law,  in  fome  of  the  Ameri- 
can provinces,  perfeft  liberty  of  confcience,  and  an  exaft  equality  of 
all  fefts  ^^•as,  in  every  period,  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  Pe'nnfylvania. 

Quaker  fimplicity,  induftry,  and  frugality,  contributed,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  ficurifliing  of  that  province.  The  habits  of  that  plain  people 
cotrefponJ,  admirably,  with  a  new  country,  and  with  republican  con- 
ftitutions.  Oppofed  to  idlenefs  and  extravagance,  they  combined  the 
whole  force  of  religion,  w  ith  cuRoms  and  laws,  to  exile  thefe  vices  from 
their  fociety.  The  firft  quaker  fettlers  were  foon  followed  by  Germans, 
wliofe  induftry  was  not  inferior  to  their  own.  The  emigrants  from 
other  countries  who  fettled  in  Pennfylvania,  followed  thefe  good  exam- 
ples, and  induftry  and  frugality  became  predominant  virtues  over  the 
whole  province. 

The  policy  of  a  Loan-Office  was  alfo  eminently  beneficial.  The  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennfylvania  fold  their  lands  in  fmall  tracts,  and  on  long 
credit.  The  purchafers  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  borrowing, 
en  intereft,  paper  bills  of  credit,  out  of  the  Loan-OfHce,  on  the  mort- 
oage  of  their  lands.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  inftitution  which  con- 
tributed more  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  flourifhing  of  a 
new  country,  than  this  land  Loan-Office  fchenie.  The  province  being 
enriched  by  the  clear  intereft  of  its  loaned  paper,  was  thereby  enabled  to 
defray  the  expences  of  government  with  moderate  taxes.  The  induftri- 
cus  farmer  was  furniftied  with  the  means  of  cultivating  and  flocking  his 
farm.  Thefe  improvements,  by  increafing  the  value  of  the  land,  not 
only  eftabliftied  the  credit  of  the  paper,  but  enabled  the  borrower,  in  a 
few  years,  to  pay  off  the  original  loan  with  the  produdions  of  the  foil. 
The  progreffive  improvement  of  Pennfylvania  may  be  eftiraated  from 
the  increafe  of  its  trade.  In  the  year  1704,  that  province  imported 
p-oods  from  the  Mother  Country,  amounting  in  value  only  to  eleven 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds  fterling,  but  in  1 772, to  the 
A  alue  of  five  hundred' and  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  nine  pounds, 
an  increafe  of  nearly  fifty  for  one,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  Marvland  and  Virginia,  a  policy  lefs  fa\  ourablc  to  population,  and 
fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Pennfylvania,  took  place.  The  church 
of  England  was  incorpornted  with  the  firft  fettlement  of  Virginia,  and 
in  the  lapfeof  time,  it  alfo  iiecame  the  cftabliftied  religion  of  Maryland. 
In  both  thefe  provinces,  long  before  the  American  revolution,  that 
church  poflefled  a  legal  pre-eminence,  and  was  maintained  at  the  cx- 
pcncc,  not  only  of  its  own  members,  but  of  all  other  denominations. 

This 
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This  deterred  great  numbers,  efpecially  of  the  Prcfbytciian  denomina- 
tion, who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  from  fettling  within  tlic  limits 
of  thefe  governments,  and  fomented  a  fpirit  of  difcord  between  thole 
who  belonged  to,  and  thofe  who  dilTented  from,  the  eitablifhcd  church. 

The  firft  emigrants  from  England  for  colonifmg  America,  left  the 
Mother  Country  at  a  time  when  the  dread  of  arbitrary  power  was  the 
predominant  paffion  of  the  nation.  Except  the  very  modern  charter  of 
Georgia,  in  the  year  1732,  all  the  Englilh  Colonics  obtained  their 
charters  and  their  greateil  number  of  European  fettlers,  between  the 
years  1603  and  1688.  In  this  period  a  remarkable  ftruggle  between 
prerogative  and  privilege  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  till  it  termi- 
nated in  a  revolution  highly  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
In  the  year  i6ai,  when  the  Englilh  Houfe  of  Commons  claimed  freedom 
of  fpeech,  "  as  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  inheritance 
tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  anceflors;"  King  James  the  Firft  re- 
plied, "  that  he  could  not  allow  of  their  ftyle,  in  mentioning  their  an- 
cient and  undoubted  rights,  but  would  rather  havewiflicd  they  had  faid, 
that  their  privileges  Vvcre  derived  from  the  grace  and  perniifilon  of  their 
fovereign."  This  was  the  opening  of  a  difpute  which  occupied  the 
tongues,  pens,  and  fwords,  of  the  moft  aftive  men  in  the  nation,  for  a 
period  of  feventy  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  period  is  ex- 
aftly  co-incident  with  the  fettle^nent  of  the  Englifh  Colonies.  James, 
educated  in  the  arbitrary  fentiments  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  con- 
ceived his  fubjefts  to  be  his  property,  and  that  their  privileges  were 
matters  of  grace  and  favour  flowing  from  his  generofity.  This  high 
claim  of  prerogative  excited  oppofition  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  difpute,  Charles  the  Firft,  fon  of  King 
James,  in  attempting  to  levy  fhip-raoney,  and  other  revenues  without 
confent  of  Parliament,  involved  himfelf  in  a  war  with  his  fubjefts,  in 
which,  after  various  conflids,  he  was  brought  to  the  block  and  fuffercd 
death  as  an  enemy  to  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  Though  the  mo- 
narchy was  reftored  under  Charles  the  Second,  and  tranfmitted  to  James 
the  Second,  yet  the  fame  arbitrary  maxims  being  purfued,  the  nation, 
tenacious  of  its  rights,  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  fovcreignty 
of  the  ifland,  and  expelled  the  reigning  family  from  the  throne.  While 
thefe  fpirited  exertioiis  v.ere  maae,  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  the 
parent  ifle,  the  Englifti  Colonies,  were  'ettled,  and  chiefly  with  inhabi. 
tants  of  that  clafs  of  people,  which  was  moft  hoftile  to  the  claims  of 
prerogative.  Every  tranfa*^ion  in  that  period  of  Englifh  hiftory,  fup- 
ported  the  pofition  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  refift  their  fovcreign, 

when 
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when  he  invades  their  liberties,  and  to  transfer  the  crown  from  one  i9 

another,  when  the  good  of  the  community  requires  it. 

The  Englifh  Coionills  were  from  their  firft  fettlement  in  America, 
devoted  to  liberty,  on  Englifh  ideas,  and  Englifh  principles.  They  not 
only  conceived  themfelves  to  inherit  the  privileges  of  Englifhmen,  but 
though  in  a  colonial  fituation,  aftually  pofTefTed  them. 

After  a  long  war  between  King  and  Parliament,  and  a  Revolution— 
thefe  privileges  were  fettled  on  the  following  fundamental  principles : 
"  That  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  Englifh  fubjedls,  being  freemen  or 
freeholders,  to  give  their  property,  only  by  their  own  confent.  That 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  exercifed  the  fole  right  of  granting  the  money 
of  the  people  of  England,  becaufe  that  Houfe  alone,  reprefented  them. 
That  taxes  were  the  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  their  rulers.  That  the 
authority  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  exercifed  only  for  the  good  of  their 
fubjefls.  That  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  together,  and 
peaceably  to  confider  of  their  grievances — to  petition  for  a  redrefs  of 
them,  and  finally,  when  intolerable  grievances  were  unredrelTed,  to  feek 
relief,  on  the  failuie  of  petitions  and  remonflrances,  by  fercible  means." 

Opinions  of  this  kind  generally  prevailing,  produced,  among  the 
Colonifts,  a  more  determined  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  all  encroachments  on 
their  rights,  than  would  probably  have  taken  place,  had  they  emigrated 
from  the  Mother  Country  in  the  preceding  century,  when  the  dodlrines 
of  pafTive  obedience,  non-refiftance,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  were 
generally  received. 

That  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  which  v/as  diminiflied  in  the  firft 
emigrants  to  America,  by  being  removed  to  a  great  diflance  from  his 
influence,  was  ftill  farther  diminifhed  in  their  defcendants.  When  the 
American  revolution  commenced,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  were 
for  the  moft  part,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fometimes  the  fifth  or  fixth 
generation,  from  the  original  emigrants.  In  the  fame  degree  as  they 
were  removed  from  the  parent  ftock,  they  were  weaned  from  that  partial 
attachment,  which  bound  their  forefathers  to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
The  affeftion  for  the  Mother  Country,  as  far  as  it  was  a  natural  pafTion, 
wore  away  in  fucceffive  generations,  till  at  laft  it  had  fcarcely  any  ex- 
iftence. 

The  mercantile  intercoarfe,  which  connects  different  countries,  was, 
iti  the  early  periods  of  the  Englifh  Colonies,  far  fliort  of  that  degree, 
which  is  neccffary  to  perpetuate  a  friendly  union.  Had  the  firft  great 
colonial  eflablifhments  been  made  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  where  the 
fuitablenefs  of  native  commodities  would  have  maintained  a  brifk  and 
direct  trade  with  England-.-thc  confiant  exchange  of  good  offices  be* 

tweer. 
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tween  the  two  countries  would  have  been  more  likely  to  perpetuate  their 
friendfliip.  But  as  the  Eaftern  Provinces  weie  the  firft,  which  were 
thickly  fettled,  and  they  did  not  for  a  long  time  cultivate  an  extcnfive 
trade  with  England,  their  defcendants  fpeedily  loft  the  fond  attachment, 
vrhich  their  forefathers  felt  to  their  Parent  State.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  in  New-England  knew  little  of  the  Mother  Country,  having  only 
heard  of  her  as  a  diftant  kingdom,  the  rulers  of  which  had,  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  perfecuted  and  baniflied  their  anceftors  to  the  woods  of 
America. 

The  diftance  of  America  from  Great-Britain  generated  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  the  Colonifts  favourable  to  liberty.  Three  thoufand  miles  of 
ocean  feparated  them  from  the  Mother  Country.  Seas  rolled,  and 
months  paiTed,  between  orders  and  their  execution.  In  large  govern- 
ments the  circulation  of  power  is  enfeebled  at  the  extremities.  This 
refults  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  the  eternal  law  of  extenfive  or 
detached  empire.  Colonifts,  growing  up  to  maturity,  at  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government,  perceived  the  obligation  of 
dependence  much  more  feebly,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  ifle, 
who  not  only  faw,  but  daily  felt,  the  fangs  of  power.  The  wide  extent 
and  nature  of  the  country  contributed  to  the  fame  effedl.  The  natural 
feat  of  freedom  is  among  high  mountains  and  pathlefs  deferts,  fuch  as 
abound  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

The  religion  of  the  Colonifts  alfo  nurtured  a  love  for  liberty.  They 
were  chiefly  Proteftants,  and  all  Proteftantifm  is  founded  on  a  ftrong 
claim  to  natural  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  A  majority 
of  them  were  of  that  clafs  of  men,  who,  in  England,  are  called  Diffen- 
ters.  Their  tenets  being  the  Proteftantifm  of  the  Proteftant  religion, 
are  hoRile  to  all  interference  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
predifpofe  to  a  jealou  fy  for  civil  liberty.  They  who  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  were  for  the  moft  part  independents,  as  far  as  church 
government  and  hierarchy  were  concerned.  They  ufed  the  liturgy  of 
that  church,  but  were  without  bifhops,  and  were  ftrangers  to  thofe 
fyftems,  which  make  religion  an  engine  of  ftate.  That  policy,  which 
unites  the  loweft  curate  with  the  gieateft  metropolitan,  and  conneds 
both  with  the  fovereign,  was  unknown  among  the  Colonifts.  Their 
religion  was  their  own,  and  neither  impofed  by  authority,  nor  made  fub- 
fervient  to  political  purpofes.  Though  there  was  a  variety  of  fefts,  they 
all  agreed  in  the  communion  of  liberty,  and  all  reprobated  the  courtly 
dodrines  of  paffive  obedience,  and  non-refiftance.  The  fame  difpofitions 
were  foftered  by  the  ufual  modes  of  education  in  the  Colonies.  The 
fludy  of  law  was  common  and  fafliionablc.  The  infinity  of  difputes,  in 
^i  a  new 
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u  new  and  free  country,  made  it  lucrative,  and  inuUiplicd  its  followers. 
No  order  of  men  has,  in  all  ages,  been  more  favourable  to  liberty,  than 
lawyers.  Where  they  are  not  won  over  to  the  fervice  of  government, 
ihey  are  formidable  adverfaries  to  if.  Profeffionally  taught  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  they  keenly  and  quickly  perceive  e^ery  attack  made 
on  them.  While  others  judge  of  bad  principles  by  the  adual  grievances 
they  occafion,  lawyers  difcover  them  at  a  diftance,  and  trace  future 
mifchiefs  from  gilded  innovations. 

The  reading  of  thofe  Colonies  who  were  inclined  to  books,  generally 
favoured  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Large  libraries  were  uncommon  in  the 
New  World.  Difquiiitions  on  abftrufe  fubjefts,  and  curious  refearches 
into  antiquity,  did  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  a  people,  fettled  m  an 
uncultivated  country,  where  every  furrounding  objeft  impelled  to  adion, 
and  little  leifure  was  left  for  fpeculation.  Their  books  were  generally 
fmall  in  fize,  and  few  in  number;  a  great  pan  of  them  confided  of  thofe 
fafliionablc  authors,  who  have  defended  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Cat  )'s 
letters,  the  Independent  Whig,  antl  fuch  produftions,  were  common  in 
one  extreme  of  the  Colonies,  while  in  the  other,  hiftories  of  the  Puritans 
kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  fufferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  in- 
fpired  a  warm  attachment,  both  to  the  civil  and  the  religious  rights  of 
human  nature. 

In  the  Southern  Colonies,  flavery  nurtured  a  fpirit  of  liberty  among 
the  free  iTihabitants.  All  mailers  of  Haves  who  enjoy  perfonal  liberty 
i.vill  be  both  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  It  is,  in  their  opinion, 
not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  In  them,  the 
haughtinefs  of  domination  combines  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  Nothing 
could  more  effeftually  animate  the  oppofition  of  a  planter  to  the  claims  of 
Great-Britain,  than  a  convidlion  that  thofe  claims  in  their  extent  de- 
<'Taded  him  to  a  degree  of  dependence  on  his  fellow  fubjetfls,  equally 
humiliating  with  that  which  exifted  between  his  flaves  and  himfelf. 

The  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  Colonies  favoured  a  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
independence.  Their  inhabitants  were  all  of  one  rank.  Kings,  nobles, 
sid  bifl^ops,  were  unknown  among  them,  From  their  firft  fettlcmenrs, 
tlic  Engliih  provinces  received  impreffions  favourable  to  democratic 
tbrms  of  government.  Their  dependent  fituation  forbad  any  inordinate 
ambition,  among  their  native  fons,  and  the  humility  of  their  fociety, 
a'jllraiTted  as  they  v/ere  from  the  fplendour  and  ampfemcnts  of  the  Old 
World,  held  forth  few  allurements  to  invite  the  refldcncc  of  fuch  from 
the  Mother  Country  as  afpired  to  hereditary  honours.  In  modern 
Europ?,  the  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem  have  occafioned  an  order  of 
men   fupcrlor  to  that  of  the  commonalty,  but,  as  few  of  that  claTs' 
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migrated  to  the  Colonies,  they  were  fettled  with  the  yeomanry.  Their 
inhabitants,  unaccuftomed  to  that  diftindi;n  of  ranks,  \vhii;h  the  policy 
of  Europe  has  eftablidicd,  were  ftrongly  imprelfed  with  an  opinion,  that 
all  men  are  by  nature  equal.  They  could  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  that 
their  grants  of  land,  or  their  civil  rights,  flowed  from  the  munificence 
of  Princes.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard  of  Magna  Charta,  and 
thofe  who  knew  the  circumllances  of  the  remarkable  period  of  Englilh 
hiftory,  when  that  was  obtained,  did  not  reft  their  claims  to  liberty  and 
property  on  the  tranfaftions  of  that  important  day.  They  looked  up  to 
Heaven  as  the  fource  of  their  rights,  and  claimed,  not  from  the  promifes 
of  kings,  but  from  the  parent  of  the  univerfc.  The  political  creed  of 
an  American  Colonift  was  Ihort  but  fubftantial.  He  believed  that  God 
made  all  mankind  originally  equal :  that  he  endowed  them  with  the 
rights  of  life,  property,  and  as  much  liberty  as  was  confiilent  with  the 
rights  of  others.  That  he  had  beftowed  on  his  vaft  family  of. the 
human  race,  the  earth  for  their  fupport,  and  that  all  government  was  a 
political  inilitution  between  men  naturally  equal,  not  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  one,  or  a  few,  but  for  the  general  bappinefs  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Imprefled  with  fentiments  of  this  kind,  they  grew  up,  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  with  that  confidence  which  is  well  calculated  to 
infpire  a  love  for  liberty,  and  a  prepofleffion  in  favour  of  independence. 

In  confequcnce  of  the  vaft  extent  of  vacant  country,  every  Colonift 
was,  or  eafily  might  be,  a  freeholder.  Settled  on  lands  of  his  own,  he 
was  both  farmer  and  landlord — producing  all  the  nectiTaries  of  life  from 
his  own  grounds,  he  felt  himfelf  both  free  and  independent.  Each  indi- 
vidual might  hunt,  filh,  or  fowl,  without  injury  to  his  neighbours, 
Thefe  immunities  which,  in  old  countries,  are  guarded  by  the  fanftion 
of  penal  laws,  and  monopolized  by  a  few,  are  ihe  common  privileges  of 
all  in  America.  Colonifts,  growing  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  rights, 
felt  the  reftraint  of  law  more  feebly  than  they,  who  are  educated  in 
countries,  where  long  habits  have  made  fubmifilon  famil'ar.  The  mind 
of  man  naturally  relilhes  liberty— -wherever  from  the  extent  of  a  new  and 
unfettled  country,  fome  abridgements  thereof  are  ufelefs,  and  others  im- 
prafticable,  this  natural  defire  of  freedom  is  ftrengthened,  and  the  inde- 
pendent mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  fubjeftion. 

The  Colonifts  were  alfo  preferved  from  the  contagion  of  rainifterial 
influence  by  their  diftance  from  the  metropolis.  Remote  from  the  feat  o£ 
power  and  corruption,  they  were  not  over-awed  by  the  one,  nor  de- 
bauched by  the  other.  Few  were  the  meatus  of  detaching  individuals 
from  the  intereft  of  the  public.  High  offices  were  neither  fufficlently 
numerous  nor  lucrative  to  purchafc  many  adherents,  and  the  molt  valu- 
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able  of  thefe  were  conferred  on  natives  of  Britain.  Every  man  occupied 
that  rank  only,  which  his  own  induHry,  or  that  of  his  neat  anceftors, 
had  procured  him.  Each  individual  being  cut  off  from  all  means  ol 
rifmg  to  importance,  but  by  his  perfonal  talents,  was  encouraged  to 
make  the  moft  of  thofe  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Profpeds  of 
this  kind  excited  emulation,  and  produced  an  enterprifing  laborious  fet 
of  men,  not  eafily  overcome  by  difficulties,  and  full  of  projefts  for 
bettering  their  condition. 

The  enervating  opulence  of  Europe  had  not  yet  reached  the  colonifts. 
They  were  deftitute  of  gold  and  filver,  but  abounded  in  the  riches  of 
nature.  A  fiimenefs  of  circumftances  and  occupations  created  a  great 
fenfe  of  equality,  and  difpofed  them  to  union  in  any  common  caufe, 
from  the  fuccefs  of  which,  they  might  expeft  to  partake  of  equal  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Colonies  were  communities  of  feparate  independent  individuals, 
under  no  general  influence,  but  that  of  their  perfonal  feelings  and  opi- 
nions. They  were  not  led  by  powerful  families,  nor  by  great  officers  in 
church  or  ftate.  Refiding  chiefly  on  lands  of  their  own,  and  employed 
in  the  wholefome  labours  of  the  field,  they  were  in  a  great  meafure 
ftrangers  to  luxury.  Their  wants  were  kw,  and  among  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  for  the  moft  part,  fupplied  from  their  own  grounds. 
Their  enjoyments  were  neither  far-fetched,  nor  dearly  purchafed,  and 
v/ere  fo  moderate  in  their  kind,  as  to  leave  both  mind  and  body  unim- 
paireJ.  Inured  from  their  early  years  to  the  toils  of  a  country  life, 
they  dwelled  in  the  midft  of  rural  plenty.  Unacquainted  with  ideal 
wants,  they  delighted  in  perfonal  independence.  Removed  from  the 
prefl"ures  of  indigence,  and  the  indulgence  of  affluence,  their  bodies 
were  ftrong,   and  their  minds  vigorous. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Britilh  colonifts  were  farmers,  or  planters,  who 
were  alfo  proprietors  of  the  foil.  The  merchants,  miCchanics,  and  ma- 
nufafturers,  taken  coUeftively,  did  not  amount  to  one  fifteenth  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  inhabitants.  While  the  cultivators  of  the 
foil  depend  on  nothing  but  Heaven  and  their  own  induftr}',  other 
clafl'es  of  men  contraft  more  or  lefs  of  fervility,  from  depending  on 
the  caprice  of  their  cuftomers.  The  excefs  of  the  farmers  over 
the  colledive  numbers  of  all  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  a  caft  of 
independence  to^  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  diffufed  the  exalting 
fentiments,  which  have  always  predominated  among  thofe  who  are 
cultivators  of  their  own  grounds :  thefe  were  farther  promoted  by  their 
moderate  circumftances,  which  deprived  them  of  all  fuperfiuity  for  idlc- 
ncfs,  or  effeminate  indulgence. 
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The  provincial  conftitutions  of  the  Englifh  colonies  nurtured  a  fpirit 
of  liberty.  The  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain  l;eld  no  patro- 
nage in  America,  which  could  create  a  portion  of  attachment  and  in- 
fluence, fufficient  to  counteract  that  fpirit  in  popular  aflcmblics,  which, 
when  left  to  itfelf,  ill  brooks  any  authority  that  interferes  with  its  own. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonics  from  the  beginning,  efpecially  in 
New  England,  enjoyed  a  government  which  was  but  little  fhort  of  b-jing 
independent.  They  had  not  only  the  image,  but  the  fiibftance  of  the 
Englifli  conftitution.  They  chofe  moft  of  their  magiftratcs,  and  paid 
them  all.  They  had  in  cffed  the  fole  diredlion  of  their  internal  go- 
vernment. The  chief  mark  of  their  fubordination  confided  in  their 
making  no  laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  their  mother  country  ;  in  their 
fubmitting  to  have  fuch  laws  as  they  made  to  be  repealed  by  the  king; 
and  their  obeying  fuch  reftriftions  as  were  laid  on  their  trade  by  Par- 
liament. The  latter  were  often  evaded,  and  with  impunity.  The  other 
finall  checks  were  fcarcely  felt,  and  for  a  lor>g  time  were  in  no  refpefts 
injurious  to  their  intereils. 

Under  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  colonies  in  the  new  world  had 
advanced  nearly  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  while  the  grcateft  part 
of  Europe  was  almoft  wholly  ignorant  of  their  progrefs.  Some  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  governors,  proprietary  partialities,  or  democratical 
jealoufies,  now  and  then  interrupted  the  political  calm  which  generally 
prevailed  among  them,  but  thefe  and  other  occafional  impediments  of 
their  profperity,  for  the  moft  part,  foon  fubfided.  The  circumftances 
of  the  countrv'  afforded  but  little  fcope  for  the  intrigues  of  politicians, 
or  the  turbulence  of  demagogues.  The  colonifts  being  but  remotely 
affeded  by  the  buftlings  of  the  old  world,  and  having  but  few  obje^Tls 
of  ambition  or  contention  among  themfelves,  were  abforbed  in  the  or- 
dinary cares  of  domeftic  life,  and  for  a  long  time  exempted  from  a 
great  proportion  of  thofe  evils,  which  the  governed  too  often  expe- 
rience from  the  paflions  and  follies  of  ftatefmen.  But  all  this  tirne 
they  were  rifing  higher,  and  though  not  fenfible  of  it,  growing  to  a 
greater  degree  of  political  confequence. 

One  of  the  firft  events  which,  as  an  evidence  of  their  increafing  im- 
portance, drew  on  the  colonies  a  fhare  of  public  attention,  was  the 
taking  of  Louilbourg,  in  the  year  1745,  from  France,  while  that  coun- 
try was  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  enterprife  was  projeded  by 
Governor  Shirley,  of  MafTachufetts,  and  undertaken  by  the  fole  autho- 
rity of  the  legiflature  of  that  colony.  It  was  carried  by  only  a  fingle 
vote  to  make  the  attempt,  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  meafure,  there 
was  an  immediate  union  of  all  parties,  and  all  were  equally  zealous  in 
ca^rrying  it  into  execution.  The  expedition  was  committed  to  General 
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Pepperel!,  anA  upwards  of  five  thoufand  men  were  fpeedlly  railed  for 
the  fervice,  and  put  under  bis  command.  This  force  arrived  at  Canfo 
on  the  4th  of  April :  a  Bririfli  marine  force  from  the  Weft-Indies,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Warren,  which  arrived  in  the  fame  month, 
aded  in  concert  with  ihefe  land  forces.  Th.eir  combined  operations 
were  carried  on  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  on  the  17th  of  June  the 
fortrefs  cap  lulated. 

The   war  in  which  LouifDOurg  was  taken,  was  fcarcely  ended  when 
another  began,  in  which  the  colonies  were  diftinguilhed  parties.     The 
reduftion  of  that  fortrefs,  by  colonial  troops,   muft  have  given  both  to 
France  and  England,  enlarged  ideas  of  the  value  of  Americnn  territory, 
and  might  have  given  rife  to  that  eagernefs  for  extending  the   bounda- 
ries of  their  refpeftive  colonies,  which  foon  after,   by  a  collifion   of 
claims  to  the  fame  ground,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bloody  war  between 
the  two  nations.     It  is  neither  poffibie  nor  necefl'ary  to  decide  on    the 
rights  of  either  to  the  lands  about  which  this  conteft  began.     It  is  cer- 
tcin  that  the  profpefts  of  convenience  and  future  advantage  had   much 
more   influence  on  both,  than  the   confiderations  of  equity.     As  the 
contending  powers  conudered  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  no 
account,  it  is  not  wonds.r;u!  that  they  fliould  not  agree  in  fettling  their 
own.     The  war  was  brought  on  in  the   following  manner  :  about  the 
the  year  1749,  a  grant  of  fix  hundred  thoufand   acres  of  land   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  was  made  cut  in  favour  of  certain  perfons 
in  Weftminfter,  London,   and  Virginia,   who  had  aiTociated   under  the 
title  of  the  Ohio  Com.pany.     At  this   time  France  was  in   po&ffion   of 
the  country,  on  both  lides  of  the  m.oath   of  the  Miffilfippi,  as  well   as 
of  Canada,   and  widied    to   form  a  communication   between   ihefe   two 
extremities  of  her  territories  in  North-America.     She  v/35,   therefore, 
alarmed  at  the  fclieine  in  agitation  by  the  Ohio  Company  inafmuch  as 
the  land  granted  to  them  lay  between  her  northern  and  fouthern  fcttle- 
ments.      Remonfi ranees    againft    Britifli    encroachments    as   they  were 
called.  Laving  been   made   in   vain  by  the   Governor  of  Canada,  the 
French,  at  length,    in  1753,  feized   fome  Eritiih   fuhjefts  who   were 
trading  among  tiic  Twightwccs,  a  nation  of  Indians  near  the  Ohio,  as 
intruders  on  the  land  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  fent  them  to  a 
fort  on  the  fouth   lide  of  Lalce   Erie.     The   Tvvightwees,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  capturing  Britiih  traders,  whom  they  deemed  the.r  allies, 
feized   three  French  traders,    and  fent   them    to   Fennfylvania,     The 
French  perfifling  in  their  claims  to  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  as  part  of 
Canada,  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  ereding  new  forts  in  its  vicinity, 
and  at  length  began  to  feize  and  plunder  every  Britifh  trader  found  on 
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any  part  of  that  river.  Repeated  compl-iints  of  thefe  violences  being 
made  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  fend 
a  fuitable  pcrfon  to  the  French  commandant  near  the  Ohio,  to  demand 
the  reafon  ot  his  hoftile  proceedings,  and  to  infill  en  his  evacuating  a 
fort  he  had  lately  built.  Major  Wafhington,  being  tl^n  but  little  more 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  offered  his  fcrvice,  which  was  thankfully 
accepted.  The  diftance  to  the  French  fcttlement  was  more  than  four 
hundred  miles,  and  one  half  of  the  rout  led  through  a  vrildernefs,  inha- 
bited only  by  Indians.  He  neverthelcfs  fct  out  in  an  uncommonly  fe- 
vere  feafon,  attended  f^n'y  by  one  comp:-ni  ^n.  From  Winchefter,  he 
proceeded  on  foot,  with  his  provifions  on  his  back.  When  he  arrived 
and  delivered  his  meffage,  the  Fr;  ch  commandant  refufcd  to  comply,  and 
claimed  the  country  as  nelong'.ng  to  the  King  his  mafter,  and  declared 
that  he  fhould  continue  to  feize  and  fend  as  prifoncrs  to  Canada,  every 
Englifhman  that  (hould  attempt  to  trade  on  the  Ohio,  or  any  of  its 
branches.  Before  Major  Wadiington  returned,  the  Virginians  had 
fent  out  workmen  and  materials,  to  ere£l  a  fort  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Monongahela.  While  they  were  engaged  in  tliis 
work,  the  French  came  upon  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  country, 
and  erefted  a  reguhir  fortification  on  the  fame  fpot.  Thefe  fpirited 
proceedings  overfet  the  fchemes  of  the  Ohio  Company,  but  its  members 
both  in  England  and  America  were  too  powerful  to  brook  the  difappoint- 
ment.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  inftruft  the  Colonies  to  oppofc  with 
arms  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  Britifh  territories,  as  thefe 
weftern  lands  were  called.  In  obedience  to  thefe  inftruftions,  Virginia 
raifed  three  hundred  men,  put  them  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Wafliington,  and  fent  them  on  towards  the  Ohie.  May  7.8,  175^,  an 
engagement  between  them  and  a  party  of  French  took  place,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated.  On  this  Mr.  de  Villier,  the  French  com- 
mandant, marched  down  with  nine  hundred  men,  befides  Indians,  and 
attacked  the  Virginians.  Colonel  Wafhington  made  a  brave  defence, 
behind  a  fmall  unfinifhed  intrenchmcnt,  called  Fort  Neceffity;  but  at 
length  accepted  of  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

From  the  eagernefs  difcovered  by  both  nations  for  thefe  land?,  it  oc« 
curred  to  all,  that  a  rupture  between  France  and  England  could  not  be 
far  difiant.  It  was  alfo  evident  to  the  rulers  of  the  latter,  that  the  Co- 
lonies would  be  the  mod  convenient  centre  of  operation  for  reprefling 
French  encroachments.  To  draw  forth  their  Colonial  refources,  in  an 
uniform  fyftem  of  operations,  then,  for  the  firll  time,  became  an  object 
of  public  attention.  To  digeft  a  plan  for  this  purpofe,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the^  Governors,  and  mod  influential  members  of  the  Provincial 
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Affemblles,  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754.  The  commiflioners,  at  this 
congrefs,  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  an  union  of  the  Colonies 
was  neceflary,  and  they  propofcd  a  plan  to  the  following  efFeft,  "  that 
a  grand  council  fhould  be  formed  of  members,  to  be  chofen  by  the  Pro-- 
vincial  Aflemblies,  which  council,  together  v.ith  a  Governor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  fhould  be  authorifed  to  make  general  laws,  and 
alfo  to  raife  money  from  all  the  Colonies  for  their  common  defence." 
The  leading  members  of  the  Provincial  Afiemblies  were  of  opinion,  that 
if  this  plan  was  adopted,  they  could  defend  themfelves  from  the  French, 
without  any  affiftance  from  Great  Britain.  This  plan,  wlien  fent  to 
Enf^land,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Minillry,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  they 
propofed,  "  that  the  Governors  of  all  the  Colonics  attended  by  one 
or  two  members  of  their  refpeftive  councils,"  which  were  for  the  moft 
part  of  royal  appointment,  *'  (liould  from  time  to  time  concert  meaiures 
for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies ;  eredl  forts,  and  raife  troops  with  a 
power  to  draw  upon  the  Eritifli  treafury  in  the  firit  inftance:  but  to  be 
ultimately  re-imburfed  by  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  Colonies  by  aft  of 
Parliament."  This  was  as  much  difrelifhed  by  the  Coloniils,  as  the 
former  plan  had  been  by  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  The  principle  of  fome 
general  power,  operating  on  the  whole  of  the  Colonies,  was  ftill  kept 
in  mind,  though  dropped  for  the  prefent. 

The  minifterial  plan  laid  down  above  was  tranfmitted  to  Governor 
Shirley,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  opinion 
thereon  requeued.  That  fagacious  patriot  fent  to  the  Governor  an  an- 
fwer  in  writing,  with  remarks  upon  the  propofed  plan,  in  which,  by  his 
flrong  reafoning  powers,  on  the  firft  view  of  the  new  fubjeft,  he  antici- 
pated the  fubflance  of  a  controverfy,  which  for  twenty  years  employed 
the  tongues,  pens,  and  fvvords  of  both  countries. 

The  policy  of  reprefling  the  encroachaients  of  the  French  on  the 
Eritifli  Colonics  was  generally  approved  both  in  England  aiid  America. 
It  was  therefore  refolved  to  take  effcftual  meafures  for  driving  them 
from  the  Ohio,  and  alfo  for  reducing  Niagara,  Crown-Point,  and  the 
other  polls,  which  they  held  within  the  limits  claimed  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  Cifeft  the  firll  purpofe,  General  Braddock  was  fent  from  Ireland 
to  Virginia,  with  two  rcgiiiients,  and  was  there  joined  by  as  many  more, 
as  amounted  in  the  whole,  to  twothoufand  two  hundred  men.  He  was 
a  brave  man,  but  dclHtute  of  the  other  cjualifications  of  a  great  ofKcer. 
His  haughtinefs  difguftcd  the  Americans,  and  his  feverlty  made  him 
difagreeablc  to  the  regular  troops.  He  particularly  flighted  the  country 
militia,  and  the  Virginia  ofliccis.     Colonel  Walhington  begged  his  per- 
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miffion  to  go  before  him,  and  fcoiir  the  woods  with  his  provincial  troops, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  that  fervice,  but  this  was  refufed.  The 
General  with  one  thoufand  four  hundred  men  pufned  on  incautioufly, 
till  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade  of  French  and  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  mortally  wounded,  June  9,  1755.  The  regulars,  as  the 
Britifli  troops  at  that  time  were  called,  were  thrown  into  confufion,  but 
the  provincials  more  ufcd  to  Indian  fighting,  were  not  fo  much  difcon- 
certed.  They  continued  in  an  unbroken  body  under  Colonel  Wafhing- 
ton,  and  by  covering  the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  prevented  their  being 
cut  ofF  entirely. 

NotwithRan.ling  thefe  hoftilities,  war  had  not  yet  been  formally  de- 
clared. Previous  to  the  adoptioa  of  that  meafure.  Great  Britain,  con- 
trary to  the  ufaoes  of  nations,  made  prlfoners  of  eight  thoufand  French 
failors.  This  heavy  blow  for  a  long  time  crippled  the  naval  operations 
of  France,  but  at  the  fame  time  infpired  her  with  a  defire  to  retaliate, 
whenever  a  proper  opportunity  fliould  prefent  itfeif.  For  two  or  three 
years  after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  war  was  carried  on  againft  France 
without  vigour  or  fuccefs:  but  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  miniftry,  public  affairs  affumed  a  new  afpeft.  Vidory  every 
where,  crowned  the  Britifli  arms,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  French  were 
difpolfeffed,  not  only  of  all  the  Britifli  territories  on  which  they  had  en- 
croached, but  alfo  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  their  ancient  province, 
Canada. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  fome  of  the  colonies  made  exertions  fo  far 
beyond  their  reafonable  quota,  to  merit  a  re-imburfement  from  the  na- 
tional treafury;  but  this  was  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  In  confequence  of 
internal  difputes,  together  with  their  greater  domeftic  fecurity,  the  ne- 
ceffary  fupplies  had  not  been  raifed  in  due  time  by  others  of  the  Pro- 
vincial AfTemblies.  That  a  Britifli  Minifler  fliould  depend  on  colony 
legiflatures,  ^for  the  execution  of  his  plans,  did  not  well  accord  with 
the  vigorous  and  decifive  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  it  was  not  prudent,  by 
any  innovation,  to  irritate  the  Colonies,  during  a  war,  in  which,  from 
local  circuml1:ances,  their  exertions  were  peculiarly  beneficial.  The  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  an  ability  to  draw  forth  the  refources 
of  the  Colonies,  by  the  fame  authority,  which  commanded  the  wealth  of 
the  Mother  Country,  might  in  thefe  circumRanccs  have  fuggcflcd  the 
idea  of  taxing  the  Colonies  by  authority  of  the  Britifli  parliament.  Mr. 
Pitt  is  faid  to  have  told  Mr.  P'ranklin,  "  that  when  the  war  clofcd,  if 
lie  fhould  be  in  the  miniftry,  he  would  take  meafures  to  prevent  the 
Colonies  from  having  a  power  to  refufe  or  delay  the  fupplies  that  might 
]>c  v.anted  fornational  purpofes,"  but  did  not  mention  what  thofc  mea- 
fures 
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fures  (hould  be.  As  often  as  money  or  men  were  wanted  from  the  Co. 
lonies,  a  requifition  was  made  to  their  legiflatures.  Thefe  were  gene- 
rally and  clieerfully  complied  with.  Their  exertions  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions were  great,  and  manifcded  a  fcrious  defire  to  carry  into  effefk 
the  plans  of  Great  Britain  for  reducing  the  power  of  France. 

in  the  profecution  of  this  war,  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  de- 
rived from  the  Colonies  were  fsverely  felt  by  her  enemies.  Upwards  of 
four  hundred  privateers,  which  were  fitted  out  of  the  ports  of  the  Britifli 
Colonies  fuccefsfully  cruized  on  French  property.  Thefe  not  only  ra- 
vap-ed  the  Weft  India  iflands  belonging  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefly, 
but  made  many  captures  on  the  coaft  of  France.  Befides  diftreffing  the 
French  nation  by  privateering,  the  Colonies  furnilbed  twenty-three 
thoufanl  eight  hundred  men,  to  co-operate  with  the  Britifh  regular 
forces  in  1 J -rth- America.  They  alfo  fcnt  powerful  aids,  both  in  men 
and  provifions,  out  of  their  own  limits  which  facilitated  the  reduftion  of 
Martinique,  and  of  the  Havannah.  The  fuceefs  of  their  privateers — the 
co-operation  of  their  land  forces — the  convenience  of  their  harbours, 
and  their  contiguity  to  the  Weft  India  iHands,  made  the  Colonies  great 
acduifitiohs  to  Britain,  and  formidable  adverfaries  to  France.  From 
their  growing  importance  the  latter  had  much  to  fear.  Their  continued 
union  with  Great  Britain  threatened  the  fubverfionof  the  commerce  and 
American  poHeffions  of  France. 

After  hoftilities had  r?ged  nearly  eight  years,  in  1763  a  general  peace 
was  concluded,  on  terms,  by  which  France  ceded  Canada  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Spaniards  having  alfo  taken  part  in  the  war,  were,  at  the 
termination  of  it,  induced  to  relinquifti  to  the  fame  power,  both  Eaft  and 
Weft  Florida.  This  peace  gave  Great  Britain  poifeffion  of  an  extent  of 
country  equal  in  dimenfions  to  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  pof- 
feffion  of  Canada  in  the  North,  and  of  the  two  Floridas  in  the  South, 
made  her  almoft  folc  miftrefs  of  the  North- American  continent. 

This  laid  the  foundation  of  future  greatnefs,  which  excited  the  envy 
and  the  fears  of  Europe.  Her  navy,  her  commerce,  and  her  manufac- 
tures, had  greatly  increafcJ,  vvhen  flie  held  but  a  part  of  the  continent, 
and  when  (he  v.-as  bounded  by  the  formidable  powers  of  France  and 
Spain.  Her  probable  future  greatnefs,  when  without  a  rival,  and  with 
a  growing  vent  for  her  manufatlures,  and  incrcafing  employment  for  her 
marine,  threatened  to  deftroy  that  balance  of  power,  which  European 
fovereigns  have  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  preferve.  Kings  are  re- 
publicans with  refpefl  to  each  other,  and  behold  with  democratic  jealoufy, 
any  one  of  their  order  towering  above  the  reft.  The  aggrandizement 
of  one,  tends  to  excite  the  combination,  or,  at  leaft,  the  wilhes  of  many. 
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lo  reduce  him  to  the  common  level.  From  morivesof  this  kind,  a  great 
part  of  Europe  not  long  fmce  combined  againit  Ven'ce;  and  foon  after 
againft  Louis  XlVth  of  France.  With  the  fame  fufpicious  eye  was  the 
naval  fuperiorlty  of  Great  Britain  v-ewed  by  her  neighbours.  They 
were,  in  general,  difpofed  to  favour  any  convulfiou  which  promifcd  a 
diminution  of  her  overgrown  power. 

The  addition  to  the  Brltifh  empire  of  new  provinces,  equal  in  extent 
to  old  kingdoms,  not  only  excited  the  jealoufy  of  European  powers, 
but  occafioned  doubts  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  Britifh  politicians, 
whether  or  not  fuch  immcnfc  acquifitions  of  territory  would  contribute 
to  the  felicity  of  the  Parent  State.  They  faw,  or  thought  they  faw, 
the  feeds  of  difunion  planted  in  the  too  widely  extended  empire.  Power, 
like  all  things  human,  has  its  limits,  and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
the  longed  and  fharpeft  fword  fails  of  doing  execution.  To  combine 
in  one  uniform  fyftem  of  government,  the  extenfr/e  territory  then  fub- 
jevled  to  the  Britifli  fway  appeared  to  men  of  refledion,  a  work  of 
doubtful  prafticability  :    nor  were  they  millaken  in  their  conjedures. 

The  feeds  of  difcord  were  foon  planted,  and  fpeedily  grew  up  to  the 
rending  of  the  empire.  The  high  notions  of  liberty  and  independence, 
which  were  nurtured  in  the  Colonies,  by  their  local  fituation,  and  the 
ftate  of  fociety  in  the  new  world,  were  increafed  by  the  removal  of  hoC- 
tile  neighbours.  The  events  of  the  war  had  alfo  given  them  fome  ex- 
perience in  military  operations,  and  fome  confidence  in  their  own  abi- 
lity. Forefeeing  their  future  importance,  from  the  rapid  increafe  of 
their  numbers,  and  extcnfion  of  their  commerce,  and  being  extremely 
jealous  of  their  rights,  they  readily  admitted,  and  with  pleafure  in- 
dulged, ideas  and  fentiments  which  were  favourable  to  independence. 
While  combuitible  materials  were  daily  coUefting,  in  the  new  world,  a 
fpark  to  kindle  the  whole  was  produced  in  the  old.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  thofe  who,  from  a  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain,  helped  to  fan  the 
flame. 

From  the  firfl-  fettlement  of  Englifh  America,  till  the  clofe  of 
the  war  of  1755,  the  condu<fi  of  Great  Britain  towards  her  Colonies 
affords  an  ufeful  lelTon  to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  colonifation. 
From  that  sera,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
wi(h  for  the  redudion  of  great  empires  to  fmall  ones.  In  the  firft  period. 
Great  Britain  regarded  the  provinces  as  inftruments  of  commerce. 
Withaut  charging  herfelf  with  the  care  of  their  internal  police,  or  feeking 
a  revenue  from  them,  (he  contented  herfeJf  with  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 
She  treated  them  as  a  judiciousmother  does  her  dutiful  children.  Theylhared 
in  every  privilege  belonging  to  hei  native  fons,  and  but  flighily  felt  the  incon- 
TcnienGesoffubordination.  Small  was  the  catalogue  ofgrievances  with  which 
Vol.  I,  3  H  even 
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even  dcmocratical  jealoufy  charged  the  Parent  State,  antecedent  to  the 
period  before  mentioned.  The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  chief. 
An  aft  of  the  Britilh  Parliament  for  prohibiting  the  cutting  down  pitch 
and  tar  trees,  not  being  within  a  fence  or  enclofure,  and  fundry  afts 
which  operated  againft  colonial  manufaftures.  By  one  of  thefe,  it  was 
made  illegal  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  to  ereft  in  the  Colonies, 
any  mill  or  other  engine  for  flitting  or  rolFing  of  iron,  or  any  plating 
forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  fteel.  By 
another,  hatters  were  retrained  from  taking  more  than  two  apprentices 
at  a  time,  or  any  for  lefs  than  (excn  years,  and  from  employing  negroes 
in  the  bufinefs.  The  Colonifts  were  alfo  prohibited  from  tranfporting 
hats,  and  home  manufactured  woollens,  from  one  province  to  another. 
Thefe  regulations  were  for  the  moft  part  evaded,  but  if  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, would  have  been  flightly  inconvenient,  and  only  to  a  few. 
The  articles,  the  manufafturing  of  which  were  thus  prohibited,  could 
be  purchafed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  England,  and  the  hands  who  made  • 
them,   could  be  as  well  employed  in  agriculture. 

Though  thefe  reftrifticns  were  a  fpecies  of  affront,  by  their  implying, 
that  the  Colonifts  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  difcover  their  own  intereft, 
and  though  they  feemed  calculated  to  crulh  their  native  talents,  and  to 
keep  them  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  inferiority,  without  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  thofe  advantages,  to  which,  by  the  native  riches  of  their  country, 
they  were  prompted  to  afpire ;  yet  if  no  other  grievances  had  been 
fuperadded  to  what  exifted  in  1763,  thefe  would  have  been  foon . 
forgotten,  for  their  preflure  was  neither  great,  nor  univerfal.  The  good 
refulting  to  the  colonies,  from  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  in- 
finitely outweighed  the  evil. 

Till  the  year  1764,  the  colonial  regulations  feemed  to  have  no  other 
objeft  but  the  common  good  of  the  whole  empire ;  exceptions  to  the 
eontrary  were  few,  and  had  no  appearance  of  fyftem.  When  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Colonies  to  manhood  made  them  more  capable  of  refifting 
impofitions,  Great  Britain  changed  the  ancient  fyftem,  under  which  her 
Colonies  had  long  flourilhed.  When  policy  would  rather  have  diftated 
relaxation  of  authority,  flie  rofe  in  lier  demand,  and  multiplied  her  re- 
ftraints. 

From  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  in  1759,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that 
France  began  fecretly  to  lay  fchemes  for  wrefting  thofe  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain  which  fhe  was  not  able  to  conquer.  Others  alledge,  that 
from  that  period  the  Colonifts,  releafed  from  all  fears  of  dange/ous 
neighbours,  fixed  their  eyes  on  independence,  and  took  fundry  fteps 
preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  that  meafure.  Without  recurring  to  either 
«1  thefe  opinions,  the  known  fdfiftincfs  of  human  nature  is  fnfl&cicnt  to 
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account  for  that  demand  on  the  one  fide,  and  that  refufal  on  the  other, 
which  occafioned  the  revolution.  It  was  natural  for  Great  Britain  to 
nidi  for  an  cxtenfion  of  her  authority  over  the  Colonies,  and  equally  fo 
fortliem,  on  their  approach  to  maturity,  to  be  more  impatient  of  fubor- 
<iination,  and  to  refill  every  innovation,  for  incrcafmg  the  degree  of 
their  dependence. 

The  fad  ftory  of  Colonial  opprcflioa  commenced  in  the  year  1764. 
Great  Britain  then  adopted  new  regulations  r^fpefting  her  Colonies, 
which  after  difturbing  the  ancient  harmony  of  the  two  countries  for 
about  twelve  years,   terminated  in  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire. 

Thefe  confided  in  re{lri(fting  their  formar  commerce,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  in  fubjedling  them  to  taxation,  by  the  Britfh  Parliament.  By  ad- 
hering to  the  fpirit  of  the  navigation  ad,  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  had  increafed  far  beyond  the  cxpedation  of  her 
inoft  fanguine  fons,  but  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  fame, 
in  a  different  fituation  of  public  affairs,  efFefts  diredly  the  reverfe  were 
produced. 

From  the  enterprifing  commercial  fpirit  of  the  colonifts,  the  trade  of 
America,  after  filling  all  its  proper  channels,  fwelled  out  on  every  Cdc, 
and  overflowed  its  proper  banks  with  a  rich  redundance.  In  the  cure  of 
evils,  which  are  clofely  conncfled  with  the  caufes  of  national  profpcrity, 
I'ulgar  precaiition  ought  not  to  be  employed.  In  feverely  checking  a 
contraband  trade,  which  was  only  the  overflowing  of  an  extenfive  fair 
trade,  the  remedy  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

For  fome  time  before  and  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  i755>  a 
confiderable  intercourfe  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Britifh  and 
Spanifb  Colonies,  confiding  of  the  manufadures  of  Great  Britain,  im- 
ported by  the  former,  and  fold  by  the  latter,  by  which  the  Britifh  Colo- 
nies acquired  gold  and  filver,  and  were  enabled  to  make  remittances  to 
the  Mother  Country.  This  trade,  though  it  did  not  clafli  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  Britifh  navigation  laws,  was  forbidden  by  their  letter.  On 
account  of  the  advantages  which  all  parties,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain,  reaped  from  this  intercourfe,  it  had  long  been  winked  at  by  per- 
fons  in  power;  but  at  the  period  before-mentioned,  fome  new  regulations 
were  adopted,  by  which  it  was  aJmofl  deflroyed.  This  was  efFefled  by 
armed  cutters,  whofe  commanders  were  enjoined  to  take  the  ufual  cuf- 
tom-houfe  oaths,  and  to  aft  in  the  capacity  of  revenue  officers.  So 
fudden  a  floppage  of  an  accultomed  and  beneficial  commerce,  by  an 
unufually  rigid  execution  of  old  laws,  was  a  ferious  blo-v  to  the  Northern 
Colonies.  It  was  their  misfortune,  that  though  they  '  ood  in  need  of 
vail  quantities  of  Britifh  manufactures,    their  country  produced  very 
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little  that  afforded  a  direft  remittance  to  pay  for  them.  They  were, 
therefore,  under  a  neceflity  of  feeking  elfewhere,  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  by  a  circuitous  route,  acquiring  the  means  of  fuppcrting  their 
credit  with  the  Mother  Country.  This  they  found  by  traJing  with  the 
Spanifh  and  French  Colonies  in  their  neighbourhood.  From  them  they 
acquired  gold,  filver,  and  v^aluable  commodities,  the  ultimate  profits  of 
which  centered  in  Great  Britain.  This  intercourfe  gave  life  to  bufinefs 
of  every  denomination,' and  eftablifhed  a  reciprocal  circulation  of  money 
and  merchandize,  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned.  Why  a  trade 
eflential  to  the  Colonics,  and  which,  fo  far  from  being  detrimental,  was 
indiredly  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  fliould  be  fo  narrowly  watched 
and  fo  feverely  reftrained,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  Americans, 
without  fuppofing  that  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  were  jealous  of  their 
adventurous  comnlercial  fpirit,  and  of  their  increaftng  number  of  feamen. 
Their  aftual  fufferings  were  great,  but  their  apprehcnfions  were  greater. 
Inftead  of  viewing  the  Parent  State  as  they  had  long  done,  in  the  light 
of  an  affeftionate  mother,  they  conceived  her,  as  beginning  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  narrow  views  of  an  illiberal  ftep-dame.  . 

After  the  29th  of  September,  1764,  the  trade  between  the  Eritifh, 
and  the  French,  and  Spanifh  Colonies,  was  in  fome  degree  legalifed, 
but  under  circumftances,  that  brought  no  relief  to  the  Colonifts,  for  it 
was  loaded  with  fuch  enormous  duties,  as  were  equivalent  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  preamble  to  the  aft  for  this  purpofe  was  alarming. 
*'  Whereas  it  is  juft  and  neceflary,  that  a  revenue  be  raifed  in  America, 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  defending,  protefting,  and  fecuring  the 
fame.  We,  the  Commons,  &c.  towards  raifing  the  fame,  give  and 
grant  unto  your  Majefty,  the  fum  of"  (here  followed  a  fpecification  of  duties 
upon  foreign  clayed  fugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  of  foreign  produce,  upon  all 
wines,  except  French,  upon  all  wrought  filk,  and  all  calicoes,  and  upon  every 
gallon  of  melafles  and  fyrups,  being  the  produce  of  a  colony  not  under 
the  dominion  of  his  Majefty),  It  was  alfo  enafted,  that  the  monies 
arifmg  from  the  importation  of  thefe  articles  into  the  Colonies,  fhouM 
be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty's  exchequer,  there  to  be  entered 
feparate,  and  referved,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  Parliament  towards  defray- 
ing the  neceflary  expences  of  defending,  proteding,  and  fecuring 
America.  Till  that  aft  paflTed,  no  aft  avowedly  for  the  purpofe  of  re^ 
venue,  and  with  the  ordinary  title  und  recital  of  fuch,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  parliamentary  llatute  hook.  The  wording  of  it  made  the  Colo- 
nifts fear,  that  the  Parliament  would  go  on,  in  charging  them  with  fuch 
taxes  as  they  pleafed,  and  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  military  force  as  they 
fliQuld  think  proper.     The  aft  was  the  naore  difgiilling,  becaufe  the  mo, 

nie? 
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nies  arlfino-  from  it  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  fpecie,  and  rcgMlations 
were  adopted,  againft  colonial  paper  money.  To  obftruft  the  avenues 
of  acquiring  gold  and  filvcr,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  interdift  the  ufe  of 
paper  money,  appeared  to  the  Colonifts  as  a  farther  evidence  that  their 
interefts  were  either  mifunderftood  or  diftcgarded,  The  iijipofition  of 
duties,  for  the  purpofc  of  raifing  a  revenue  in  America,  was  confidered 
as  a  danc^erous  innovation,  but  the  mcihovls  adopted  for  fecuring  their 
colledion,  were  relented  as  arbitrary  and  unconftitutional.  It  was 
enacted  by  Parliament,  that  whene\er  oifences  (hould  be  committed 
aj^ainft  the  afts,  which  impofed  them,  the  profecutor  might  bring  his 
ai:tion  for  the  penalty  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  by  which  means  the  de- 
fendant loft  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  a  jury,  and  was  fubjefted 
to  the  neceffity  of  having  his  cafe  decided  upon  by  a  fingle  man,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  crown,  whofe  falary  was  to  be  paid  out  of  forfeitures  ad- 
judged by  himfelf ;  and  alfo  according  to  a  courfe  of  law,  which  ex- 
empted the  profecutor  from  the  trouble  of  proving  his  accufation,  and 
obliged  the  defendant,  either  to  evince  his  innocence,  or  to  fufFer.  By 
thefe  regulations,  the  guards  which  the  conttitution  had  placed  round 
property,  and  the  fences  which  the  anccftors  of  both  countries  had 
eredcd  againft  arbitrary  power,  were  thrown  down,  as  far  as  they  con- 
cerned the  Colonifts,  charged  with  violating  the  laws,  for  raifmg  a 
revenue  in  America, 

They  who  directed  public  affairs  in  Great  Britain  feared,  that  if  the 
coUeftion  of  thefe  duties  was  enforced  only  in  the  cuftomary  way,  paj- 
ment  would  be  often  eluded.  To  obviate  that  difpofition  which  the 
Colonifts  difcovered  to  fcreen  one  another,  in  difobeying  oftenfive  a«^s 
of  Parliament,  regulations  were  adopted,  bearing  hard  on  their  conftitu- 
tinnal  rights.  Unwilling  as  the  Colonifts  were  to  be  excluded  bv  the 
impofition  of  enotiiious  duties,  from  an  accuftomed  and  beneficial  line 
pf  buftnefs,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  were  difpofed  to  reprefent  the 
innovations  of  the  mother  country  in  the  moft  unfavourable  point  of 
view.  The  heavy  loflesto  which  many  individuals  were  fubjeded,  and 
the  general  diftrefs  of  the  mercantile  intereft  in  feveral  of  the  oldeft  Co- 
lonies, foured  the  minds  of  many.  That  the  Mother  Country  fliould 
infringe  her  own  conftitution,  to  cramp  the  commerce  of  her  Colonies, 
was  a  fruitful  fubject  of  declamation;  but  thefe  raurmurings  would  have 
evaporated  in  words,  had  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  no  farther  inno- 
vations. Inftead  of  this,  fhe  adopted  the  novel  idea  of  raifmg  from  the 
Colonies  an  efficient  revenue,  by  diredl  internal  taxes,  laid  by  authority 
of  he:  Parliament, 

Though 
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Though  all  the  Colonifts  difrelidied,  and  many,  from  the  preffure  of 
aftual  fufferings,  complained  of  the  Britifh  reftriftions  on  their  manu- 
fafturcs  and  commerce,  jet  a  great  majority  was  difpofed  to  fubmit  to 
both.  Moft  of  them  acknowledged  that  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers 
was  incident  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Mother  Country,  efpccially  when 
guarded  by  an  implied  contraift,  that  they  were  to  be  only  ufed  for  the 
conrimon  benefit  of  the  empire.  It  was  generally  allowed,  that  as  the 
planting  of  colonies  was  not  defigned  to  ereft  an  independant  govern- 
ment, but  to  extend  an  old  one,  the  Parent  State  had  a  right  to  reftraln 
their  trade  in  every  way,   which  conduced  to  the  common  emolument. 

They  for  the  moft  part  confidered  the  Mother  Country  as  authorifed 
to  name  ports  and  nations,  to  which  alone  their  merchandize  fliould  be 
carried,  and  with  which  alone  they  fhould  trade  :  but  the  novel  claim 
of  taxing  them  without  their  confent,  was  univerfally  reprobated,  as 
contrary  to  their  natnral,  chartered,  and  conftitutional  rights.  In  op- 
pofition  to  it,  they  not  only  alledged  the  general  principles  of  liberty, 
but  ancient  ufage.  During  the  tiril  hundred  and  fifty  \  cars  of  their  ex- 
igence, they  had  been  left  to  tax  themfelves  and  in  their  own  way.  If  there 
were  any  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  they  were  too  inconfiderable  to 
merit  notice.  In  the  war  of  1 7  55,  the  events  of  which  were  frcfli  in  the  recol- 
ledion  of  every  one,  the  Parliament  had  in  no  inftance  attempted  to 
raife  either  men  or  money  in  the  Colonies  by  its  own  authority.  As 
the  claim  of  taxation  on  one  fide,  and  the  refufal  of  it  .on  the  other, 
was  the  very  hinge  on  which  the  revolution  turned,  it  merits  2  parti- 
cular difcufTion. 

Colonies  were  formerly  planted  by  warlike  nations,  to  keep  their 
enemies  in  awe,  to  give  vent  to  a  furplus  of  inhabitants,  or  to  difcharge 
a  number  of  difcontented  and  troublefome  citizens.  But  in  modern 
ages,  the  fpirit  of  violence,  being  in  fome  meafure  Iheathed  in  com- 
merce, colonies  have  been  fettled,  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade.  Thefe  were  to  be  attained  by  their  raifing,  for  the 
Mother  County,  fuch  commodities  as  fhe  did  not  produce,  and  fupply- 
ing  themfelves  from  her  with  fuch  things  as  they  wanted.  In  fubfer- 
\iency  to  thefe  views.  Great  Britain  planted  Colonies,  and  made  laws, 
obliging  them  to  carry  to  her  all  their  produfts  which  (he  wanted,  and 
all  their  raw  materials  which  fhe  chofe  to  work  up.  Befides  this  re-* 
Uriiftion,  (he  forbad  them  to  procure  manufadurers  from  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  or  even  the  produds  of  European  countries,  which  could 
rival  her,  without  being  firft  brought  to  her  ports.  By  a  variety  of 
laws  file  regulated  their  trade,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  thought  moft 
conducive  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  her  own  particular  welfare. 

This 
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This  principle  of  commercial  monopoly  run  through  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
nine  ads  of  Parliament,  from  1660  to  1764.  In  all  thefe  acts  the  fvf- 
tcm  of  commerce  was  cftablifhed,  as  that,  from  which  alone,  their  con- 
tributiops  to  the  ftrength  of  the  empire  were  expetfled.  During  this 
whole  period,  a  parliamentary  revenue  was  no  part  of  the  objeft  of 
colonifation.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  laws  which  regarded  them,  the 
technical  words  of  revenue  laws  were  avoided,  Such  have  ufually  a 
title  purporting  their  being"  grants,"  and  the  words  "  give  and  grant,* 
ufually  precede  their  enadting  claufes,  Although  duties  were  impofed  on 
America  by  previous  ads  of  Parliament,  no  one  title  of  '*  giving  aa 
aid  to  his  Majefty,"  or  any  other  of  the  ufual  titles  to  the  revenue  ads, 
was  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.  They  were  intended  as  regulations  of 
trade,  and  not  as  fources  of  national  fupplies.  Till  the  year  1764,  all 
flood  on  commercial  regulation  and  reftraint. 

, While  Great  Britain  attended  to  this  firft  fyflem  of  colonifation,  her 
American  fettlements,  though  expofed  in  unknown  climates,  and  unex- 
plored v\  ilderneires,  grew  and  flouriihed,  and  in  the  fame  proportion 
the  trade  and  riches  of  the  Mother  Country  increafed.  Some  eftimate 
rcay  be  maJe  of  this  increafe,  from  the  following  flatement;  the  whole 
export  trade  of  England,  including  that  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  year 
1704,  amounted  to  _£■. 6,509,000  fterling:  but  {o  immenfely  had  the 
Colonies  increafed,  that  the  exports  to  them  alone  in  the  year  1772, 
ainounted  to  j/T. 6,022, 132  Ucrling,  and  they  were  yearly  increafuig.  In 
the  (hort  fpace  of  fixty-eight  years,  the  Colonies  added  nearly  as  much 
to  the  export  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  as  flie  had  grown  to  by  a  pro- 
greffive  increafe  of  improvement  in  1700  years.  And  this  increafe  of 
coloiual  trade  wa*;  not  at  the  expence  of  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
for  that  increafed  in  the  fame  time  from  fix  millions  to  fixtecn  mil- 
lions. 

In  this  aufpitious  period,  the  Mother  Country  contented  herfelf  with 
•xercifuig  her  fupremacy  in  fu^icrintending  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Colouiei,  and  in  harmonifing  the  commercial  interefl  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. To  this  the  mod  of  them  bowed  down  with  fuch  a  filial  fubmif- 
fion  as  demonflratcd  that  they,  though  not  fubjeded  to  parliamentary 
taxes,  could  be  kept  indae  fubordination,  and  in  perfed  fubfervlency  to 
the  grand  views  of  colonifation. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  »f  Paris,  1763,  a  new  fcene  was  opened. 
The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  then  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  millions,  for  which  an  interefl  of  nearly  five  millions  was. 
annually  paid.  While  the  Britifli  Minifter  was  digefling  plans  for  dina- 
BJfluDg  this  amazinj;  load  of  debt,  he  conc«ived  the  idea  of  raifinga 

fub- 
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fubttantial  revenue  in  the  Britifli  Colonies,  from  taxes  laid  by  tlifc  ?aN 
liament  of  the  Parent  State.  On  the  one  hand  it  v/as  urged,  that  the 
late  war  originated  on  account  of  the  Colonies — tbat  it  was  reafonable, 
more  efpecially  as  it  had  terminated  in  a  manner  fo  favourable  to  their 
intereft,  that  they  fhould  contribute  to  the  defraying-  the  expences  it  had 
occafioned.  Thus  far  both  parties  were  agreed;  but  Great  Britain  con- 
tended, that  her  Parliament,  as  the  fupreme  power,  was  conftitutionally 
vefted  with  an  authority  to  lay  them  on  every  part  of  the  empire.  This 
doftrine,  plaufible  in  itfelf,  and  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  when  the  whole  dominions  were  rcprefented  in  one  aflembly, 
was  reprobated  in  the  Colonies,  as  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  fame  go- 
vernment, when  the  empire  became  fo  far  extended,  as  to  have  many 
diftinft  reprefentative  aflemblies.  The  colonifts  believed  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  Britifii  conftitution  confifted  in  the  right  of  the  fubjefts 
to  grant,  or  withold  taxes,  and  in  their  having  a  (hare  in  enafting  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

They  conceived,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  ts 
other  forms  of  government  was,  not  becaufe  their  fupreme  council  was 
called  a  Parliament,  but  becaufe  the  people  had  a  fliare  in  it  by  appoint- 
ing members,  whoconftituted  one  of  its  conftituent  branches,  and  with- 
out whofe  concurrence,  no  law,  binding  on  them,  could  be  enafted.  In 
the  Mother  Country,  it  was  afierted  to  be  effential  to  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Britifli  Parliament  fnould  have  a  right  of  taxation  over 
every  part  of  the  royal  dominions.  In  the  Colonies,  it  v\'as  believed, 
that  taxation  and  reprefentation  were  infeparable,  and  that  they  could 
neither  be  free  nor  happy  if  their  property  could  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  confent.  The  common  people  in  America  reafoned  on  this 
fubjedt  in  a  fummary  way:  "  If  a  Britifh  Parliament,"  faid  they,  *'  in 
which  we  are  unreprefented,  and  over  which  we  have  no  controul,  cait 
take  from  us  any  part  of  our  property,  by  diredl  taxation,  they  may  take 
as  much  as  they  pleafe,  and  we  have  no  fecurity  for  any  thing  that  re 
mains,  but  a  forbearance  on  their  part,  lefs  liki  ly  to  be  exercifed  in  our 
favour,  as  they  lighten  themfelves  of  the  burthens  of  government,  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  they  impofe  them  on  us."  They  well  knew,  that 
communities  of  mankind,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  ftrong  prcpenfity 
to  impofe  on  others,  when  they  can  do  it  with  impunity,  and,  efpecially, 
when  there  is  a  profpeft,  that  the  impofition  will  be  attended  with  advan- 
tage to  themfelves.  The  Americans,  from  that  jealoufy  of  their  li- 
berties which  their  local  fituation  nurtured,  and  which  tliey  inherited 
from  their  forefathers,  viewed  the  exclufive  right  of  laying  taxes  on 
"themfelves,  free  from  extraneous  influence,  in  the  fatne  light  as  the 

2  Britifh 
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firltlnTi  Parliament  views  its  peculiar  privilege  of  railing  money,  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  The  Parent  State  appeared  to  the  Colonifts  to 
ftand  in  the  fame  relation  to  their  local  legifl:itures,  as  the  monarch  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Britiili  Parliament.  His  prerogative  is  limited  by 
that  palladium  of  the  people's  liberty,  the  exclufive  privilege  o£  granting 
their  own  money.  While  this  right  refts  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
their  liberties  are  fecured.  In  the  fame  manner  reafoned  the  Colonifts, 
**  in  order  to  be  ftiled  freemen,  our  local  aflemblies,  elefted  by  ourfclves, 
muft  enjoy  the  exclufive  privilege  of  impofing  taxes  upon  us."  They 
contended,  that  men  fettled  in  foreign  parts  to  better  their  condition, 
and  not  to  fubmit  their  liberties — to  continue  the  equals,  not  to  become 
the  flaves  of  their  lefs-adventurous  fellow-citizens,  and  that  by  the  novel 
doftrine  ot  parliamentary  power,  they  were  degraded  from  being  the 
fubjects  of  a  king,  to  the  low  condition  of  being  fubjefts  of  fubjefts. 
They  argued,  that  it  was  effentially  involved  in  the  idea  of  property, 
that  the  poffeffor  had  fuch  a  right  therein,  that  it  was  a  contradiftion 
to  fuppofe  any  other  man,  or  body  of  men,  poffefled  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him  without  his  confcnt.  Precedents,  in  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
julHfied  this  mode  of  reafoning.  The  love  of  property  ftrengthened  it, 
and  it  had  a  peculiar  force  on  the  minds  of  Colonifts,  three  thoufand 
miles  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  and  growing  up  to  matu- 
rity, in  a  new  world,  where,  from  the  extent  of  country,  and  the  ftate 
of  fociety,  even  the  neceil'ary  reftraints  of  civil  government  were  im- 
patiently borne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Great-Britain  re- 
volted againft  the  claims  of  the  Colonifts.  Educated  in  habits  of  fub- 
miflion  to  parliamentary  taxation,  they  conceived  it  to  be  the  height  of 
contumacy  for  their  Colonifts  to  refufe  obedience  to  the  power,  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  revere.  Not  adverting  to  the  common  intereft 
which  exifted  between  the  people  of  Great-Britain  and  their  reprcfen- 
tatives,  they  believed,  that  the  fame  right  exifted,  although  the  fame 
community  of  interefts  was  wanting.  The  pride  of  an  opulent,  con- 
quering nation,  aided  this  mode  of  reafoning.  "What,"  faid  they, 
**  (hall  we,  who  have  fo  lately  humbled  France  and  Spain,  be  diftated 
to  by  our  Colonifts  ?  Shall  our  fubjerts,  educated  by  c^ir  care,  and  de- 
fended by  our  arms,  prefume  to  queftion  the  rights  of  Parliament,  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  fubmit  ?"  Refleftions  of  this  kind,  congenial 
to  the  natural  vanity  ctf  the  human  heart,  operated  fo  extenfively,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  fpoke  of  their  Colonies  and  of  their  Colonifts, 
as  a  kind  of  pofiefllon  annexed  to  their  perfons.  The  love  of  pDwer  and 
of  property  on  the  one  fide  of  the  Atlantic  were  oppofed  by  the  fame 
powerful  pafficns  on  the  other, 
Vol.  I  3  I  The 
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The  difpofition  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  alfo  ftrengthened  by  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  their  wealth*  It  was  faid,  "  that  the  American  plan- 
ters lived  in  affluence,  and  with  inconfiderable  taxes,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  were  borne  down  by  fuch  oppreffive  burdens  as 
to  make  a  bare  fubfiftenee  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty."  The  officers 
who  had  ferved  in  America,  during  the  late  war,  contributed  to  this 
delufion.  Their  obfervations  were  founded  on  what  they  had  feen  in 
cities,  and  at  a  time,  when  large  fums  were  fpent  by  government,  in 
fupport  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  when  American  commodities  were  in 
great  demand.  To  treat  with  attention  thofe  who  came  to  fight  for 
them,  and  alfo  to  gratify  their  own  pride,  the  Colonifts  had  made  a  pa- 
rade of  their  riches,  by  frequently  and  fumptuoufly  entertaining  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Britilh  army.  Thefe,  judging  from  what  they  faw, 
without  confidering  the  general  ftate  of  the  country,  concurred  in  re- 
prefenting  the  Colonifts  as  very  able  to  contribute  largely  towards  de- 
fraying the  common  expences  of  the  empire. 

The  charters,  which  were  fuppofed  to  contain  the  principles  on  which 
the  Colonies  were  founded,  became  the  fubje»fl  of  ferious  inveftigation 
on  both  fides.  One  claufe  was  found  to  run  through  the  whole  of  them, 
except  that  which  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Penn  ;  this  was  a  declaration, 
"  that  the  emigrants  to  America  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  as  if 
they  had  remained,  or  had  been  born  within  the  realm  ;"  but  fuch  was 
the  fubtilty  of  difputants,  that  both  parties  conftrued  this  general  prin* 
ciple  fo  as  to  favour  their  refpeftive  opinions.  The  American  patriots 
contended,  that  as  Englifh  freeholders  could  not  be  taxed  but  by  repre- 
fentatives,  in  chufing  whom  they  had  a  vote,  neither  could  the  Colonifts : 
but  it  was  replied,  that  if  the  Colonifts  had  remained  in  England,  they 
muft  have  been  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  by  Parliament.  It  was 
therefore  inferred,  that  though  taxed  by  that  authority,  they  loft  none  of 
the  rights  of  native  Englifhmen  refiding  at  home.  The  partifans  of  the 
Mother  Country  could  fee  nothing  in  charters,  but  fecurity  againft  taxes 
by  royal  authority.  The  Americans,  adhering  to  the  fpirit  more  than 
to  the  letter,  viewed  their  charters  as  a  fhield  againft  all  taxes,  not  im- 
pofed by  reprefentatives  of  their  own  choice.  This  conftruftion  they 
contended  to  be  exprefsly  recognized  by  the  charter  of  Maryland.  In 
that.  King  Charles  bound  both  himfelf  and  his  fuccelfors,  not  to  aflent  to 
any  bill,  fubjeding  the  inhabitants  to  internal  taxation  by  external 
legiflation. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  was  a  great  conftitutional  queftion,  involving  many  intereft?, 
aad  the  general  principles  of  civil  liberty*     To  decide  this,  recourfe  was 
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in  vaifl  had  to  parchment  authorities,  made  at  a  diftant  time,  when 
neither  the  grantors  nor  grantees  of  American  territory  had  in  contem- 
plation any  thing  like  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  two  countries. 

Great  and  flourifhing  Colonies,  daily  increafing  in  numbers,  and 
already  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  planted  at  an  immenfe 
diftance,  and  governed  by  confatutions  referr.bling  that  of  the  country 
from  which  they  fprung,  were  novelties  in  tlie  hiftory  of  the  world.  To 
combine  Colonies,  fo  circumftanced,  in  one  uniform  fyftctn  of  govern- 
ment with  the  Parent  State,  required  a  great  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  an  extenfive  comprehenfion  of  things.  Ij  //is  an  arduous  bufinefs, 
far  beyond  the  grafp  of  ordinary  ftatefmen,  whofe  minds  wtic  narrowed 
by  the  formalliies  of  laws,  or  the  trammels  of  ofilce.  An  original 
genius,  unlettered  with  precedents,  and  exalted  with  juft  ideas  of  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  obligatio-^s  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
might  ha^-e  ftruck  out  a  niiMlc  line,  which  would  have  fccured  as  much 
liberty  to  the  Colonic^j  uiid  as  great  a  degree  of  fuprcmacy  to  the  Parent 
State,  as  th'^ir  common  good  required  :  But  the  helm  of  Great  Britain 
was  not  in  fuch  hands.  The  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  on  the  one 
hand  revoked  at  the  idea,  that  the  Britilh  Parliament  fliould  exercife  the 
fame  unlimited  authority  over  the  unreprefented  Colonies,  which  it  ex- 
crcifed  over  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  The  Coloniils  on  the 
other  hand  did  not  claim  a  total  exemption  from  its  authority  They  in 
general  alio-ved  the  Mother  Country  a  certain  undefined  prerogative 
over  them,  and  acquiefced  in  the  right  of  Parliament  to  make  many 
afts,  binding  them  in  many  fubjefts  of  internal  policy,  and  regulating 
their  trade.  Where  parliamentary  fupremacy  ended,  and  at  what  point 
colonial  independency  began,  was  not  afcertained.  Happy  would  it 
ha\'e  been  had  the  queftion  never  been  agitated,  but  much  more  fo,  had  it 
jjeen  compromifed  by  an  amicable  compad,  without  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 

The  Engliih  Colonies  were  originally  eltablifhed,  not  for  the  fake  of 
revenue,  but  on  the  principles  of  a  commercial  monopoly.  While 
England  purfued  trade  and  forgot  revenue,  her  commerce  increafed  at 
lead  fourfold.  The  Colonies  took  off  the  manufaftures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  paid  for  them  with  provifions  or  raw  materials.  They  united 
their  arms  in  war,  their  commerce  and  their  councils  in  peace,  without 
nicely  inveftigating  the  terms  on  which  the  connection  of  the  two  coun- 
tries depended. 

A  perfect  calm  in  the  political  world  is  not  Jong  to  be  expelled. 
The  reciprocal  happinefs,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Colonies,  was 
too  great  to  be  of  long  duration.     The  calamities  of  the  war  of  1 755  had 
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fcarcely  ended,  when  the  germ  of  another  war  was  planted,  which  foon 
grew  up  and  produced  deadly  fruit. 

At  that  time  (1764)  fundry  refolutions  pafTed  the  Britifh  Parliament 
relative  to  the  impofition  of  a  ftamp  duty  in  America,  which  gave  a  ge- 
neral alarm.  By  them  the  right,  the  equity,  the  policy,  and  even  the 
neceffity  of  taxing  the  Colonies  was  formally  avowed.  Thefe  refolu- 
tions being  confidered  as  the  preface  of  a  fyftem  of  American  revenue, 
were  deemed  an  introduftion  to  evils  of  much  greater  magnitude.  They 
opened  a  profpedl  of  oppreffion,  boundlefs  in  extent,  and  endlefs  in  du- 
ration. They  were  neverthelefs  not  immediately  followed  by  any  le- 
giflative  aft.  Time  and  an  invitation  were  given  to  the  Americans  to 
fuggeft  any  other  mode  of  taxation  that  might  be  equivalent  in  its  pro- 
duce to  the  ftamp  adl:  but  they  objefted,  not  only  to  the  mode,  but  the 
principle,  and  feveral  of  their  aflemblies,  though  in  vain,  petitioned 
againft  it.  An  American  revenue  was  in  England  a  very  popular  mea- 
fure.  The  cry  In  favour  of  it  was  fo  ftrong,  as  to  confound  and  filence 
the  voice  of  petitions  to  the  contrary.  The  equity  of  compelling  the 
Americans  to  contribute  to  the  common  expences  of  the  empire  fatisfied 
many,  who,  without  enquiring  into  the  policy  or  juftice  of  taxing  their 
unreprefented  fellow-fiibjedls,  readily  allented  to  the  meafures  adopted  by 
the  Parliament  for  this  purpofe.  The  profpedl  uf  eafing  their  own  bur- 
dens, at  theexpence  of  the  Colonifts,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  of 
landed  interell,  fo  as  to  keep  out  of  .their  view  the  probable  confcquences 
of  the  innovation. 

The  omnipotence  of  Parliament  was  fo  familiar  a  phrafe  on  both  fides 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  few  in  America,  and  ftill  fewer  in  Great  Britain, 
were  impreffed  in  the  firft  inftance,  with  any  idea  of  the  illegality  of 
taxing  the  Colonies. 

The  illumination  on  that  fubjeft  was  gradual.  The  lefolutions  In 
favour  of  an  Am.erican  ftamp  aft,  which  paffcd  in  March  1764,  met 
with  no  oppofition.  In  the  courfe  of  the  year  which  intervened  be- 
tween thefe  refolutions,  and  the  paffing  of  a  law  grounded  upon  them, 
the  fubjeft  was  better  und^rftood,  and  conftitutional  objeftions  againft 
the  meafure  were  urged  by  feveral  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
This  aftoniftiedand  chagrined  the  Britifli  miniftry;  but  as  the  principle 
of  taxing  America  had  been  tor  feme  time  determined  upon,  they  were 
unwilling  to  give  it  up.  Impelled  by  a  partiality  for  a  long  cherlfhed 
idea,  Mr.  Grenville  brought  into  the  Ilcufe  of  Commons  his  long  ex- 
pefted  bill,  for  laying  a  ftamp  duty  in  America.  March,  1765.  By 
this,  afcer  paiTmg  through  the  ufual  forms,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  in-, 
ftruments  of  writing  which  arc  in  daily  ufe  among  a  commercial  people, 
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ihould  be  null  and  void,  unlefs  they  were  executed  on  ilampcd  paper  or 
parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  irapof^d  by  the  Britifli  Parliament. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Cliarles  Town  fend  concluded  a 
fpesch  in  its  favour,  with  words  to  the  following  elfed,  "  And  now 
will  thefc  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourilhed  up  by 
our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of  llrength  and  opulence, 
and  protetled  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite 
to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under  f " 
To  which  Colonel  Earre  replied,  <*  They  planted  by  your  care?  ISo, 
your  oppreflions  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from  tyranny  to 
a  then  uncultivated  and  iiihofpitable  country,  where  they  expofed  thera- 
felves  to  almoft  all  the  hardibips  to  which  human  nature  is  liable;  and, 
among  others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a  faxagc  foe  the  molt  fubtle,  and  I  will 
take  upon  mc  to  fay,  the  molt  formidn-ble  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
thcearth;  and  yet,  acftuatedbyprinciplcsof  true Englifli  liberty,  theymet 
all  hardfliips  with  plcafure  compared  with  thofe  they  fuffered  in  their 
own  country,  from  the  hands  of  thofe  that  Ihould  have  been  their 
friends — They  nourifhcd  up  by  your  indulgence?  They  grew  up  by 
your  negletft  of  them.  As  foon  a^  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that 
care  was  exercifed  in  fending  perfons  to  rule  them  in  one  department 
and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  fome  mem- 
bers of  this  Houfe,  fent  to  fpy  out  their  liberties,  to  mifreprefent  their 
aftions,  and  to  prey  upon  them. — Men  uhofe  behaviour  on  many  occa- 
fions,  has  caufed  the  blood  o^  thefe  fbns  of  liberty  to  recoil  within 
them. — Men  promoted  to  the  higlielt  feats  of  juftice,  fome,  who  to  my 
knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  efcape  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  juftice  in  their  own. — They  proteded 
by  your  arms;  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have 
exerted  a  valour,  amidit  their  confcant  and  laborious  induftry,  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  whofe  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its 
interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  fax  ings  to  your  emolument.  And  be- 
lieve me,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  fo,  that  fame  fpirit  of  freedom 
which  actuated  that  people  at  firft  will  accompany  them  ftill :  but  pru- 
dence forbids  me  to  explain  myfelf  farther.  God  knows,  I  do  not  at 
this  time  fpeak  from  any  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the 
genuine  fentiments  of  my  heart.  However  fupcrior  to  me  in  gene- 
ral knowledge  and  experience  the  refpectable  body  of  this  Houfe  maybe, 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  molt  of  you,  having  feen 
and  been  convcrfant  in  that  country.     The  people,  I  believe,  areas  truly 
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loyal  as  any  fubjefls  the  King  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  lIbertieS| 
and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  fliould  be  violated:  but  the 
fubjeft  is  too  delicate — I  will  fay  no  more." 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  fupporters  of  it  infixed  much  on 
the  Colonies  being  virtually  reprefented  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leeds, 
Halifax,  and  fome  other  town';  were.  A  recurrence  to  this  plea  was  a 
viriual  acknowledgement,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  taxati  r.  without 
leprefentation.  It  was  replied,  that  the  connexion  between  the  tit-  tors 
and  non-eledorsj  of  Farliameni  in  Ci  -at  Britain  was  fo  intenvo  en, 
from  both  being  equally  liable  to  pay  the  fame  common  tax,  as  to  ^ive 
forae  fecurity  of  property  to  the  latter;  but  with  refped  to  taxes  laid  by 
the  Britiih  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  Americans,  the  fituation  of  the 
parties  was  reverfed.  Inftead  of  both  parties  bearing  a  propoftionab!_e 
fhare  of  the  fame  common  burden,  what  was  laid  on  the  one,  was  exadly 
fo  much  taken  off  from  the  other^, 

The  bill  met  with  ijo  oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1,765,  it  received  the  royal  aflent.  The  night  after  it 
paffed,  Dr.  Franklin,  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thorafon,  "  The  fun  of 
liberty  is  fet,  you  muft  light  up  the  candles  of  induftry  and  economy." 
Mr.  Thomfon  anfwered,  "  He  was  apprehenfive  that  other  lights  would 
be  the  confequence,"  and  foretold  the  oppofition  that  fhortiy  took  place. 
On  its  being  fuggefted  from  authority,  that  the  ftamp  officers  would  net 
be  fent  from  Great  Britain;  but  felefted  from  among  the  Americans, 
the  Colony  agents  were  defired  to  point  out  proper  perfons  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  They  generally  nominated  their  friends,  which  affords  a  pre- 
fumptive  proof,  that  they  fuppofed  the  zO.  would  have  gone  down.  In 
this  opinion  they  were  far  from  being  fingular.  That  the  Colonics 
would  be  ultimately  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ftamp  aft,  was  at  firft  com- 
monly believed,  both  in  England  and  America.  The  framers  of  it,  in 
particular,  flattered  themfelves  that  theconfufion  which  would  arife  upon 
the  difufc  of  writings,  and  the  infecurity  of  property,  which  would  re- 
fult  from  ufing  any  other  than  that  required  by  law,  would  compel  the 
Colonies,  however  reluftanf,  to  ufe  the  ftamp  paper,  and  confequently 
to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  thereon:  they  therefore  boafted  that  it  was  a. 
law  which  would  execute  itfeif  By  the  terms  of  the  Itamp  aft,  it  was  not 
to  take  effeifl  till  the  firft  day  of  November,  a  period  of  rcore  than  (even 
months  after  its  paffing.  This  gave  the  Cqlonifts  an  ojiportynijiy  for 
leifurely  canvaffing  the  new  fubjedt,  and  examining  it  fully  on  ,every  fide. 
In  the  firft  nart  of  tlii.'^'  interval,  ftruck  with  aftonilliinent,  they  lay  in 
filent  confternation,  and  could  not  determine  what  courfe  to  purfue.     By 
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t^egrees  tliey  recovered  their  recolleiR.ion.  Virginia  led  the  way  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  ftamp  aft.  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  brought  into  the  Houfe 
of  Burgefies  of  that  Colony,  the  following  refolutions,  which  were  fub- 
ftantJally  adopted : 

Refolved,  Th  It  the  fifft  adventurers,  fettlers  of  this  his  Majefty's  Co- 
lony and  dominion  of  Virginia,  brought  with  them  and  tranfmitted  to 
their  pofteritv,  and  all  other  his  Majefty's  fubjeifls,  fmce  inhabiting  in  this 
his  Majefty's  faid  Colony,  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
that  have  at  any  time  been  held,  enjoyed,  and  pofl'cffed  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

Refolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James  the 
Firft,  the  Colonies  aforcfaid  are  declared,  and  entitled  to  all  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  denizens,  and  natural  rnhjcds,  tT  all  intents 
and  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding,  and  burn  within  the  realm  of 
England. 

Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  liege  people,  of  this  his  ancient  colony, 
have  enjoyed  the  rights  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  alTcmbly, 
in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  internal  police,  and  that  the  fame  have  never 
been  forfeited,  or  yielded  up,  but  have  been  conftantly  recognized  by 
the  king  and  people  of  Britain. 

Refolved,  therefore.  That  the  general  aflembly  of  this  Colony,  togc- 
ther  with  his  Majefty,  or  his  fubHitutes,  have,  in  their  reprefentative 
capacity,  the  only  exclufive  right  and  power,  to  lay  taxes  and  impoflg 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  and  that  every  r.ftempt  to  veft  fuch 
power  in  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  than  the  general  aflem- 
bly  aforefaid,  is  illegal,  and  unconftitutional,  and  unjuft,  and  hath  a 
manifeft  tendency  todeftroy  Britifli,  as  well  as  American  liberty. 

Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance 
whatever,  defigned  to  impofe  any  taxation  whatever  upon  them,  other 
than  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  general  aflarribly  aforefaid. 

Refolved,  That  any  perfon,  who  fliall,  by  fpeaking  or  writing,  aflfert 
or  maintain,  that  any  perfon  or  perfons,  other  than  the  general  affera- 
bly  of  this  Colony,  have  any  right  or  power  to  impofe,  or  lay  any  taxa- 
tion on  the  people  here,  fhall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  this  his  Majefty's 
Colony. 

Upon  reading  thefe  refolutions,  thr.  boldnefs  and  no/elty  of  them 
affefted  one  of  the  menbers  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  hi  cried  out, 
*' Treafon  !  TreafonI"  They  were,  neverthelefs,  well  received  by  the 
j^eople,  and  imiiiediately  tor"  arded  to  the  other  provinces.  'I  hey  cir- 
culated 
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culated  extenfively,  and  gave  a  fpring  to  all  the  difcontentedo  Till. 
they  appeared,  moft  were  of  opinion,  that  the  aft  would  be  quietly 
adopted.  Murmurs,  indeed,  were  common,  but  they  feemed  to  be 
fuch,  as  would  foon  die  away.  The  countenance  of  fo  refpeftable  a 
Colony  as  Virginia,  confirmed  the  wavering,  and  emboldened  the 
timid.  Oppofition  to  the  flamp  aft,  from  that  period,  aflfumed  a 
bolder  face.  The  fire  of  liberty  blazed  forth  from  the  prefs;  fomc 
well-judged  publications  fet  the  rights  of  the  Colonics  in  a  plain,  but 
ftrong  point  of  view.  The  tongues  and  the  pens  of  the  well-informed 
citizens  laboured  in  kindling  the  latent  fparks  of  patriotifm.  The 
flame  fpread  from  breaft  to  breaft,  till  the  conflagration  became  general. 
In  this  bufinefs,  New-England  had  a  principal  fliare.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  America,  in  particular,  confidered  their  obligations  to 
the  mother-country  for  paft  favours,  to  be  very'  inconfiderable.  They 
were  fully  informed,  that  their  forefathers  were  driven  by  perfecution 
to  the  woods  of  Am.erica,  and  had  there,  without  any  expence  to  the 
parent  ftate,  efFefted  a  fettlement  amidft  rude  creation.  Their  refent- 
ment  for  the  invafion  of  their  accuftomed  right  of  taxation  was  not  fo 
much  mitigated  by  the  recollefticn  cf  late  favours,  as  it  was  heightened 
by  the  tradition  of  grievous  fufFerings,  to  which  their  anceftors,  by  ths 
rulers  oi  England,  had  been  fubjefted.  The  defcendants  of  the  exiled, 
perfecuted,  Puritans,  of  the  lall  century,  oppofcd  the  ftamp  aft  with 
the  fame  fpirit  with  which  their  forefathers  were  actuated,  when 
they  fet  themfelves  againfl:  the  arbitrary  impofitions  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuarr. 

The  heavy  burdens,  which  the  operation  of  the  ftamp  aft  would  have 
impofed  on  the  Colonics,  together  with  the  precedent  it  would  eftablilh 
of  future  exaftions,  furnifhed  the  American  patriots  with  arguments, 
calculated  as  well  to  move  the  pafiions,  as  to  convince  the  judgments  of 
their  Fellow  Colonifts.  In  great  warmth  they  exclaimed,  "  If  the 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  level  the  ftamp  duties,  they  may,  by  the  fame 
authority,  lay  on  us  impofts,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  without  end, 
till  their  rapacity  is  fatisfied,  or  our  abilities  are  exhaufted.  We  cannot 
at  future  eleftions,  difplace  thefe  men,  who  fo  laviftily  gra.it  away  our 
property.  Their  feats  and  their  power  are  independent  of  us,  and  it 
will  reft  with  their  generofity  where  to  ftop,  in  transferring  the  ex- 
pcnces  of  government  from  their  own  to  our  fliouldcrs." 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  liberties  of  America,  that  news-papers  were 
the  fubjcft  bf  a  heavy  ftamp  duty.  Printers,  when  uninfluenced  by 
government,   have  generally  arranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  liberty, 
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nor  are  they  lefs  remarkable  for  attention  to  the  profits  of  their  pro- 
feflion.  A  ftimp  duty,  which  openly  invaded  the  firfl,  and  threatened 
a  great  diminution  of  the  laft,  provoked  their  united  zealous  oppofition. 
They  daily  prefented  to  the  public,  original  difiertations,  tending  to 
prove,  that  if  the  ftamp  art  «as  futfered  to  operate,  the  liberties  of 
America  were  at  an  end,  and  their  property  virtually  transferred  to 
their  Trans-Atlantic  fellow-fubjeds.  The  writers  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, fcrioully  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  country,  came  forward, 
with  effavs,  to  prove,  that  agreeable  to  the  Britifh  Conllituticn,  taxa- 
tion and  reprefentation  were  infeparable,  that  the  only  conlHtutional 
mode  of  raifmg  money  from  the  Colonilh  was  by  a£ls  of  their  own  le- 
giflatures,  that  the  Crown  poffeffed  no  farther  power  than  that  ofrequi- 
fition,  and  that  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation  was  confined  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  there  originated,  from  the  natural  right  of  man, 
to  do  what  he  pleafed  with  his  own,  transferred  by  confent  from"  the 
eleftors  of  Great  Britain  to  thofe  whom  they  chofe  to  reprefent  them 
in  parliament.  They  alfo  infilled  much  on  the  mifapplication  of  public 
money  by  the  Britifh  miniftry.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  inform  the 
Colonifts  of  the  large  fums  annually  bellowed  on  penfioned  favourites, 
and  for  the  various  purpofes  of  bribery.  Their  paffions  were  cnflamed 
by  high-coloured  reprefentations  of  the  hardfhip  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  earnings  of  their  induftry  into  a  Britilh  treafury,  well  knowa 
to  b^  a  fund  for  corruption. 

The  writers  on  the  American  fide  were  oppofed  by  arouments,  drawn 
from  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  the  necefTity  of  one  fupreme  head,  the 
unlimited  power  of  parliament,  and  the  great  numbers  in  the  Mother 
Country,  who,  though  legally  difqualified  from  votino-  at  eledions, 
were,  neverthelefs,  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  reprefenta- 
tiies  of  the  nation.  To  thefe  objections  it  was  replied,  that  the  very 
idea  of  fubordination  of  parts  excluded  the  notion  of  fimple,  undivided 
unity.  That  as  England  was  the  head,  (he  could  not  be  the  head  and 
the  members  too — that  in  all  extenfive  empires,  where  the  dead  uni- 
formity of  fervitude  did  not  prevent,  the  fubordinate  parts  had  many 
local  privileges  and  immunities — that  between  thefe  privileges  and  the 
fupreme  common  authority,  tlve  line  was  extremely  nice  ;  but  neverthe- 
lefs, the  fupremacy  of  the  head  had  an  ample  field  of  exercife,  without 
arrogating  to  itfelfthe  difpofal  of  the  property  of  the  unreprefented 
fubordinate  parts.  To  the  alTertion,  that  the  power  otparliaujent  was 
unlimited,  the  Colonifts  replied,  that  before  it  could  conditucionally 
exercife  that  power,  it  muft  be  conftitutionally  formed,  and  that,  therc- 
iore,  it  muft  at  leaft,  in  one  of  its  branches,  be  conrtitiitcd  by  the  pec-- 
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pie  over  whom  it  exercifed  unliaiited  power.  That  with  refpsfl  ^* 
Great  Britain,  it  was  fo  conftituted — with  refpeft  to  America  it  was 
nor.  They  therefore  inferred,  that  its  power  ought  not  to  be  the  fame- 
over  botli  countries.  They  argued  alfo,  that  the  delegation  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  fource  of  power  in  regard  to  taxation,  and  as  that  delega- 
tion was  wanting  in  America,  they  concluded,  the  right  of  parliament 
to  grant  away  their  property  could  not  exift.  That  the  defeftive  re- 
prefentation  in  Great  Britain  (hould  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  tax- 
ing, the  Americans,  without  any  reprefentation  at  a!l,  proved  the  in- 
croaching  nature  of  power.  Inflead  of  convincing  tire  Coionifts  of  the 
propriety  of  their  fubmiffion>  it  dem.o.^ftnited  the  wifdom  of  their  re- 
finance ;  for,  faid  they,  "  one  invafion  of  natural  right  is  made  the 
juftincation  of  aaother,  much  more  injurious  and  oppreffive." 

The  advocates  for  parliamentary  taxation  laid  great  ftrefs  on  the 
right's,  fuppofed  to  accrue  to  Great  Britian,  on  the  fcore  of  her  having 
reared  up  and  protefted  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  America  at  great 
expence.  It  was,  on  the-  other  hand^  contended  by  the  Colonifts, 
that  in  all  the  wars  which  were- common  to  both  countries,  they  had 
taken  their  full  fhare,  bat  in  all  their  own  dangers,  in  all  the  difficul- 
ties belonging  feparately  to  their  fituaticri;,  which  did  not  immediately 
concern  Great  Britain,  they  vrere  left  to  themfehves,  and  had  to  ftrug- 
gle  through  a  hard  infancy;  and  in  particular,  to  defend  themfelves». 
without  any  aid  from  the  Parent  State,  againii  the  nurrcrous  favages  in 
their  vicinity.  That  when  France  had  made  war  upon  them,  it  was 
not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  appendages  to  Great  Dritain.  That 
confining  their  trade  for  the  exclufive  benefit  of  the  Parent  Sate,  was  au' 
ample  compenfation  for  her  protedion,  and  a  fufficient  equivalent  for 
their  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation.  That  the  taxes  impofed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Briruin  uere  incorporated  with  their  manu- 
faftures,  and  ultimately  fell  on  the  Coloniits,  who  were  the  eou- 
fumers. 

The  advocates  for  the  ftarap  aft  alfo  contended,  that  as  the  Parlia- 
ment was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  Colonies,  it  ought  to  poil'efs 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expences  incurred  thereby.  The  fame  ar- 
gument had  been  ufed  by  King  Charles  the  Firil,  in  fupport  of  iiiip 
money ;  and  it  was  now  anfwered  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  was  by  the 
patriots  of  that  day.  "  That  the  people  who  were  defended  or  protefted- 
were  the  fitteft  to  judge  of  and  to  })rovide  the  means  of  defraying  the 
expences  incurred  on  that  account."  In  the  mean  time,  the  minds  oF 
tke  Americans  underwent  a  total  transformation,  Inflead  of  their  lato 
jpCiiiifabic  and  Heady  attachment  to  the  BritiUi  nation,  thry  were  daily 
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ailranclng  to  the  oppofite  extreme.  A  new  mode  of  difplaying  rcfent- 
Eicnt  agaiaft  the  friends  of  the  ftamp  afl  began  in  Maflachufetts,  and 
v/as  followed  by  the  other  Colonies.  A  few  gentle.iien  hung  our,  early 
in  the  morning,  Auguft  14,  on  ihe  limb  of  a  lurge  tree,  towards  the 
•entrance  of  Bollon,  two  eili^ies,  one  defigned  for  the  ftamp  mailer,  the 
other  for  a  jack  boot,  with  a  head  and  horns  peeping  out  at  the  top. 
Great  numbers  both  from  town  and  country  came  to  fee  them.  A  fpirit 
ofcnthufiafm  was  ditfufed  among  the  fpedators.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  was  cut  down  and  carried  in  proceilion  by  the  populace  fliouting 
*'  liberty  and  property  for  ever;  no  rtamps."  They  next  pulled  down 
a  new  building,  lately  ereded  by  Mr.  Oliver  the  ftamp  mafter.  They 
then  went  to  his  houfe,  before  which  they  beheaded  his  effigy*  and  at 
the  fame  time  broke  his  windows.  Eleven  days  afcer^,  fimi-lar  violences 
were  repeated-  The  mcb  attacked  the  houfe  of  Mr.  William  Storey, 
deputv  rcgifter  of  ihc  court  01  admiralty — broke  Iiis  windows — forced 
into  hio  dwelling  houfe,  and  deltroyed  the  books  and  files  belonging  ta 
the  faid  ecu  r,  aad  rain>;d  a  great  part  of  his  furnirure.  They  next  pro- 
ceeded lO  the  1  lafe  of  Benjamin  Halloivcl,  Comptroller  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  repealed  timilar  exceiles,  and  drank  and  deftroyed  his  liquors. 
Thev-  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  and  foon 
demolilkcd  ic  They  curried  0 IF  his -plate,  furniture,  and  apparel,  and 
fcattered  or  deftro\  ed  m-anufcrips  and  other  curious  and  uleilil  papers 
which  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  coUeding.  About  half  a  doz-sn  of 
the  raeaneft  of  the  mob  were  foon  after  taken  up  and  committed,  but  they 
leither  broke  jail,  or  otherwife  rfcaped  ali  punidiment.  The  town  of 
Bofton  condemned  the  whole  proceeding,  and  for  fome  time,  private 
gentlemen  kept  watch  at  night,  to  prev-cnt   further   violence. 

Similar  difturbances  broke  out  in  the  adjacent  Colonies,  nearly  about 
jhe  fame  time.  On  the  27th  Auguft,  116^,  the  people  in  IsJcw-Port 
in  Rhode  Ifiand,  exhibited  three  effigies  intended  for  Meffieurs  Howard, 
Moiiatt,  and  JoIi..fon,  in  a  cart  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  after 
hanging  them  on  a  gallows  for  fome  time,  cut  them  down  and  burnt 
them,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  thoufands.  On  the  day  following,  the 
people  coUefted  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Martin  Howard,  s.  law\er,  who 
had  v/ritten  in  defence  of  the  right  ot  p.arliamcnt  lo  tav  the  Americans, 
and  demolifhed  every  thiag  that  belonged  to  it.  They  proceeded  to 
Dr.  MofFatt's,  who,  in  cooverfaiion,  had  fupported  the  fame  right,  and 
made  a  ftmilar  devaftation  of  his  property. 

In  Connefticut  they  exhibited  etfigies  in  fundry  places,  and  after- 
tvards  committed  them  to  the  flames. 

Jo  New-Yorkj  the  ftamp  mafter  having  refigned,  the  ftamp  papers 
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were  taken  into  Fort  George,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Golden,  Nor, 
I.  The  people,  difllking  his  political  fentinaents,  broke  open  his 
ftable,  took  out  his  coach,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  through  the  prin- 
cipal ftreets  to  the  gallows.  On  one  end  of  this  they  fufpended  the 
effigy  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  having  in  his  right  hand  a  ftamped  bill 
of  lading,  and  in  the  other  a  figure  of  the  devil.  After  fome  time, 
they  carried  the  apparatus  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  from  thence  to 
the  bowling-green,  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  burned  the 
whole  amid  the  acclamations  of  many  thoufands.  They  went  thence 
to  Mayor  James'  houfe,  dripped  it  of  every  article,  and  confumed  the 
whole,  becaufe  he  was  a  friend  to  the  ftamp  aft. 

The  next  evening  the  mob  re-anTerabled,  and  infifted  upon  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  delivering  the  ftamped  papers  into  their  hands,  and 
threatened,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  take  them  by  force.  After  fome 
negociation,  it  was  agreed  that  they  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  corpo- 
ration, and  they  were  depofued  in  the  city  hall.  Ten  boxes  of  the 
fame,  which  came  by  another  conveyance,  were  burned. 

The  ftamp  aft  was  not  lefs  odious  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Britilh  Weft-India  iflands,  than  to  thofe  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  people  of  St.  Kitts  obliged  the  ftamp  ofHcer  and  his 
deputy  to  refign.   Barbadoes,  Canada,  and  Halifax,  fubmitted  to  the  aft. 

But  when  the  fhip  which  brought  the  ftamp  papers  to  Philadelphia, 
firft  appeared  round  Gloucefter  Point,  all  the  veffels  in  the  harbour 
hoifted  their  colours  half  malt  high.  The  bells  were  rung  muffled  till 
evening,  and  every  countenance  added  to  the  appearance  of  fincere 
mourning.  A  large  number  of  people  aflembled,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  ftamp  diftributor.  He 
held  out  long,  but  at  length  found  it  neceffary  to  comply. 

As  opportunities  offered,  the  affemblics  generally  pafTed  refolutions, 
alTerting  their  exclufive  right  to  lay  taxes  on  their  conftituents.  The 
people,  in  their  town  meetings,  inftrufted  their  reprefentatives  to  op- 
pofe  the  ftamp  aft.  As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe,  the  inftruftions  given  to 
Thomas  Forfter,  their  reprefentative,  by  the  freeholders  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  are  rubjoined.  Li  thefe  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  fpoke  the-  determined  language  of  freedom. 
After  exprefftng  the  higheft  efteem  for  the  Britifti  conftitution,  and  fet- 
tjng  forth  their  grievances,  they  proceeded  as  follows: 

"  You,  Sir,  reprefent  a  people,  who  are  not  only  dcfcended  from 
the  firft  fettlers  of  this  country,  but  inhabit  the  very  fpot  they  firit 
pofTefTed.  Here  was  firft  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Eritifti  empire,  in 
this  part  of  America,  which,   fro.n  a  very  fmall  beginning,  has  in- 
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trcafed  and  fpread  in  a  manner  very  furprifingi  and  almoft  incredible* 
cfpecially,  when  we  coniider,  that  all  this  has  been  efFeded  without 
the  aid  or  ailiftance  of  anv  power  on  earth;  that  we  have  defended, 
protefted,  and  fe:ured  ourlelves  againft  the  invafions  and  cruelties  of 
favages,  and  the  fubtlety  and  inhumanity  of  our  inveterate  and  natu- 
ral enemies,  the  French  ;  and  all  this  without  the  appronriation  of  any 
tax  by  damps,  or  ftamp  afts,  laid  upon  our  fellow  fubjefts,  in  any 
part  of  the  King's  dominions,  for  defraying  the  expence  thereof. 
This  place.  Sir,  was  at  firll  the  afylum  of  liberty,  and  we  hope,  will 
ever  be  preferred  Gcred  to  it,  thoj^^h  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  bar- 
ren wildernefs,  inhabited  only  by  favage  men  and  beafls.  To  this 
place  our  fathers,  (whofe  memories  be  revered)  poireffed  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  their  p'irity,  difdaining  llavery,  fled  to  enjoy  thofe 
privileges,  which  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to,  but  were  deprived 
of,  by  the  hands  of  violence  and  opprefTion,  in  their  native  country. 
W'',  bir,  their  pollerity,  the  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  legally  affe mbled  for  that  purpofe,  pofleffed  of  the  fame  fen- 
timents,  and  retaining  the  fame  ardour  for  liberty,  think  it  our  in- 
difpenlable  duty,  on  this  occanr.i,  to  exprefs  to  you  thefe  our  fenti- 
ments  of  ths  ftamp  aft,  and  its  fatal  confcquences  to  this  country,  and 
to  enjoin  upon  ■  ou,  as  you  regard  not  c.iiy  the  welfare,  but  the  very 
being  of  this  1  eople,  that  you  (confiftent  with  our  allegiance  to  the 
King,  and  relation  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain)  difregarding 
all  propofals  for  that  purpofe,  exert  all  your  power  and  influence  in 
cppofition  to  the  ramp  aft,  at  leafl  till  we  hear  the  fuccefs  of  our  pe- 
titions fur  relief.  We  likewife,  to  avoid  difgracing  the  memories  of 
our  anceftors,  as  well  as  the  reproaches  of  our  own  confciences,  and 
the  curfes  of  pofteritv,  recommend  it  to  you,  to  obtain,  if  pofliblcj 
in  the  honourable  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  this  province,  a  full  and 
explicit  alTertion  of  our  rights,  and  to  have  the  fame  entered  on  their 
public  records,  that  all  generations  yet  to  come  may  be  convinced, 
that  we  have  not  only  a  juft  fenfe  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  that 
we  never,  with  fubm.iffion  to  Divine  Providence,  will  be  Haves  to 
any  power  on  earth," 

The  expediency  of  calling  a  continental  Congrefs  to  be  compofed  of 
deputies  from  each  of  the  province^,  had  early  occurred  to  the  people 
of  Mafi'achufetts.  The  afiembly  of  that  province  pafled  a  refolution  in 
favour  of  that  meafure,  and  fixed  on  Nev.--York  as  the  place,  and  the 
fecond  Tuefaay  of  Oftober,  1765',  as  the  time  for  holding  the  fame.  Soon 
after,  they  fent  circular  letters  to  the  fpeakers  of  the  feveral  afferablies, 
requeuing  thejr  concurrence,     7^^is  firlt  advance  towajris  continential 
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union  was  fecondcd  in  South-Carolina,  before  it  had  been  agreed  to  irjr 
any  Colony  to  the  fouthward  of  New-England.  The  example  of  this 
province  had  a  confiderable  influence  in  recommending  the  meafure  to 
others,    who  were  divided  in  their  opinions,   on  the  propriety  of  it. 

The  affemblies  of  Virgtna,  North-Carolina,  aad  Georgia,  were 
prevented,  by  their  governors,  from  fending  a  deputation  to  this  Con- 
grefs.  Twenty-eight  deputies  from  MalTachufetts,  Rhode-Ifland, 
Connefticut,  New- York,  New-Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New- York  ;  and  after  mature 
deliberation  agreed  on  a  dei;laration  of  their  rights,  and  on  a  Ilatement 
of  their  grievances.  They  afferted  in  ftrong  terms,  their  exemption 
from  all  taxes,  not  impofed  by  their  own  reprefentatives.  They  alfo 
concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  memorial  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  a  petitiom  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Colonies  that 
were  prevented  from  fending  their  reprefentatives  to  this  Congreft., 
forwarded  petitions,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  adopted  by  the  de- 
puties which  attended. 

While  a  variety  of  legal  and  illegal  methods  were  adopted  to  oppofe 
the  ftarap  afi:,  the  firft  of  November,  on  which  is  was  to  commence  its 
operation,  approached.  This  in  Bofton  was  ufh.ered  in  by  a  funeral 
toUinp-  of  bells.  Many  fliops  and  iiores  were  fliut.  The  effigies  of 
the  planners  and  friends  of  the  ftamp  aft  were  carried  about  the  llreets 
in  public  derifion,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  populace. 
It  was  remarkable  that  though  a  large  crowd  was  affembled,  there  was 
not  the  leaft  violence  or  diforder. 

At  Portfmouth  in  New-Hampfhire,  the  morning  of  Nov.  i.  was 
ulhered  in  with  toiiing  all  the  bells  in  town.  In  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
notice  was  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  attend  her  funeral.  A 
coSIn  neatly  ornamented,  infcribed  with  the  word  Liberty  in  large  letr 
ters,  was  carried  to  the  grave.  The  funeral  procefiion  began  from  the 
ftate  houfe,  attended  v/ith  two  nnbraced  drums.  While  the  inhabi- 
tants who  followed  the  coffin  were  in  motion,  minute  guns  were  iired, 
and  continued  till  the  corpfe  arrived  at  the  pl?,ce  of  interment.  Then  aa 
oration  in  favour  of  the  decenfed  was  pronounced.  It  was  fcarcely 
ended  before  the  corpfe  was  taken  up,  it  having  been  perceived  that 
feme  remains  of  life  were  left,  at  vvhich  the  infcription  was  immedi- 
ately alteretl  to  «  Liberty  revived."  The  bells  immediately  ex-^ 
changed  their  melancholy  for  a  more  joyful  found,  and  fatisfadion  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance.  The  whole  was  conducted  with  decency, 
and  without  injury  or  Infult  to  my  man's  perfon  or  property. 

In  Maryland,  the  efilgy  of  the  ilaaip  mailer^   on  one  lide  of  which 
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^as  written,  "  Tvranny,"  on  the  other,  "  OpprefTion,"  and  acrofs 
the  breaft,  "  Damn  my  country,  I'll  get  money,"  was  carried  throui;;h 
the  ftreets  from  the  place  of  confinement  to  the  whipping  poll,  and 
from  thence  to  the  pillor\-.  Alter  AifFering  many  indignities,  it  was 
firil  ha-nged  and  then  burnt. 

The  general  averfion  to  the  ftamp  aft  was,  by  fimilar  methods,  in 
a  variety  of  places  demonftratcd.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  proceed- 
i'ngs  of  the  populace  on  thefe  occalions,  were  carried  on  with  decorum 
and  regularity.  They  were  not  ebullitions  of  a  thoaghtlefs  mob,  but 
for  the  moil;  part  planned  by  leading  men  of  charailer  and  influence, 
who  were  friends  to  peace  and  order.  Thefe,  knowing  well  that  the 
hulk  of  mankind  are  m.ore  led  by  their  fenfes  than  by  their  reafon,- 
condufted  the  public  exhibitioRs  on  that  principle,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing the  ftamp  aft  and  its  friends  both  ridiculous  and  odious. 

Though  the  ftamp  aft  was  to  have  operated  from  the  firft  of  Novem- 
b'ir,  vet  legal  proceedings  in  the  coart  were  carried  on  as  before. 
Veffcls  entered  and  departed  without  ftamped  papers.  The  printers 
boldly  printed  and  circi>lated  their  newfpiapenv  and  found  a  fufficient 
number  of  readers,  though  they  ufed  common  paper,  in  defiance  of  the 
aft  of  parliament.  In  moft  departments,  by  common  confent,  bufmefs- 
was  carried  on  as  though  no  ftamp  aft  had  exifted.  This  was  accom- 
pained  bv  fplrited  refolutions  to  rifque  all  confequences,  rather  than, 
ilibmit  to  ufe  the  paper  required  by  law.  While  thefe  natters  were 
in  agitation,  the  Cclonifts  entered  into  aiTociations  againil  importing; 
JBritirii  manufaftures,  tiU  the  ftamp  aft  fliould  be  repealed.  In  tiaa 
manner  Britiih  liberty  was  made  to  operate  ai;ainil  Britili  tyrannw 
.^reeably  to  the  free  conftitiitiun  of  Great  Britain,  the  fubjeft  was 
at  liberty  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  as  lis  pleafed.  By  fufpending  their 
future  purchafes  till  the  repeal  of  the  fta  np  aft,  the  Colonifts  made  it 
»he  intereft  of  merc':ants  and  maftufafturers  to  folicit  for  that  repeal. 
They  had  uTually  taken  oft"  fo  great  a  proportion  of  Briti-fli  manii- 
faftures,  that  the  fi'd'ien  ftopp:?ge  of  all  their  orders,  amounting  an- 
nually to  feveral  rniiiions  fterli.ig,  threw  fome  thoufa.nds  in  the 
Mother  Country  out  of  employment,  and  in;luced  them,  from  a  regard 
t-o  their  own  intereft,  to  advocate  the  meafures  wifhed  for  by  America. 
The  petitions  from  the  Colonies  were  feronded  by  petitions  from  the 
merchani:s  and  manufafturers  of  Great  Britain.  What  the  former  prayed 
for  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  connefted  with  their  liberties,  the  latter 
alfo  folicited  from  motives  of  immediate  advantage.  In  order  to  re- 
medy the  denciency  of  Britilh  goods,  the  Colonifts  betook  themfelve* 
to  a  variety   of  necclTary  domeiac   manafaftures.     In  a  little  time^ 
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large  quantities  of  coarfe  and  common  cloaths  were  brought  to  markef/ 
and  thefe,  though  dearer,  and  of  a  worfe  quality,  were  cheerfully  pre- 
ferred to  iimilar  articles  imported  from  Britain.  That  wool  might  not 
be  wanting,  they  entered  into  refoludons  to  abftain  from  eating  lambs. 
Foreign  elegancies  were  generally  laid  afide.  The  women  were  as 
exemplary  as  the  men  in  various  inftances  of  felf-denial.  With  great 
readinefs,  they  refufed  "very  article  of  decoration  for  their  perfons, 
and  of  luxury  for  their  tables.  Thefe  reftriftions,  which  the  Colonifts 
had  voluntarily  impofed  on  themfelves,  were  fo  well  obferved,  that 
multitudes  of  artificers  in  England  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  and 
■forae  of  their  mod  flourilhing  manufaflories  were,  in  a  great  meafure, 
at  a  ftand.  An  aflbdiation  was  entered  into  by  many  of  the  fons  of 
liberty,  the  name  given  to  thofe  who  were  oppofed  to  the  ftamp  aft,  by 
which  they  agreed ."  to  march  with  the  utmoil  expedition,  at  their  ovi^n 
proper  coft  and  expence,  with  their  whole  force,  to  the  relief  of  thofe 
that  fhouid  be  in  danger  from  the  ftamp  acl,  or  its  promoters  and 
abettors,  or  any  thing  relative  to  it,  on  account  of  any  thing  that  may 
have  been  done  in  oppofition  to  its  obtaining."  This  was  fubfcribed 
by  fo  many  in  New  York  and  New  England,  that  nothing  but  a  re- 
peal could  have  prevented  the  immediate  commencement  of  a  civil  war. 

From  the  decided  oppofition  to  the  ftamp  ad,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Colonies,  it  became  neceffary  for  Great  Britain  to  en- 
force or  repeal  it.  Both  methods  of  proceeding  had  fupporters.  The 
oppofers  of  a  repeal  urged  arguments,  drav/n  from  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  the  clamours  of. the  Americans, 
and  the  confequences  of  weakening  parliamentary  authority  over  the 
Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident,  from  the  determined 
oppofition  of  the  Colonies,  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  without  a 
civil  war,  by  which,  in  every  event,  the  nation  muft  be  a  loffer.  In  the 
courfc  of  thefe  difcufiions,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  Floufe  of  Commons,  and  gave  extenfive  information  on  the  ftate 
of  American  affairs,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  ftamp  aft,  which  contri- 
buted much  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  produce  a  difpofition  that 
was  friendly  to  a  repeal. 

Some  fpeakcrs  of  great  weight,  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  de* 
nied  their  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies.  The  moft  diftinguillied  fup- 
porters of  this  opinion  were  Lord  Camden  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  former,  in  ftrong  language, 
laid,  "  My  pofition  is  this,  I  repeat  it,  I  will  maintain  it  to  my  lad 
hour.  Taxation  and  reprcfentation  are  infeparable.  This  pofition  is 
founded  on  the  laws  ofruiture.     It  is  more,  it  is  itfelf  an  eternal  law 
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•ffuature.     For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  abfolutely  his  own.     No 

tnan  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  confent.     Whoever 

attempts  to  do  it,  attempts  an  injury  ;  whoever  does  it,  commits  a 

i-obbery."     Mr.  Pitt,  wich  an  original  boldnefs  of  expreffion,  j unified 

the  Colonifts  in  oppofing  the  ftamp  aft.     "  You  have  no  right,"  faid 

he,  "  to  tax  America.     I  rejoice   that  America   has  refiUe.l.     Three 

millions  of  our  fellow  fubjefts  fo  loH  to  every  fenfe  of  virtue,  as  tamely 

to  give  up  their  liberties,   would  be  fit  inftruments  to  make  flaves  of 

the  reft."     He  concluded  with  giving  his  advice,  that  the  ftamp  aft  be 

repealed  abfolutely,  totally,  and  immediately, — that  the  reafon  for  the 

repeal  be  afTigncd,  that  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.     "  At 

the  fame  time,"   faid  hej    "  let  thefovereign  authority  of  this  country 

over  the  Colonies,  be  afterted  in  as  ftrong  terms  as  can  be  devifcd,  and 

be  made  to  extend  to  every   point  of  legiflation  whatfocver  ;  that  we 

may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufaftures,  and  exercife  every 

power,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 

their  confent."     The  approbation  of  this  illuftrious   ftatefnan,  whofe 

diftinguifhed  abilities  had  raifed  Great  Britain  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 

renown,   infpired  the  Americans  with    additional  confidence,  in  the 

l"eftitude  of  their  claims  of  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and 

emboldened  them  to  farther  oppofition,  when  at  a  future  day,  as  fhall 

be  hereafter  related,  the  projeft  of  an  American  revenue  was  refumed. 

After  much  debating,   and  two  protefts  in  the    Houfe  of  Lords,  and 

pafllng  an  aft  "for  fecuring  the    dependence  of  America  on  Great 

Britain,"  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft  was  finally  carried  March  18,  1765. 

This  event  gave  great  joy  in  London.     Ships  in  the  river  Thames  dif- 

played  their  colours,  and  houfes  were   illuminated  all  over   the  city. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  in  America,  than  the  Colonifts  refcinded  their 

icfolutions,  and  recommenced  their  mercantile  intercourfe  with  the 

Mother  Country.     They  prefented  their  homefpun  cloaths  to  the  poor, 

and  imported  more  largely  than  ever.     The  churches  refounded  with 

thankfgivings,  ^nd  their  public  and  private  rejoicings  knew  no  bounds. 

By  letters,  adarelTes,  and  other  means,  almoft  all  the  Colonies  fhewcd 

unequivocal  marks  of  acknowledgement  and  gratitude.     So  fudden  a 

Cfilm  recovered  after  fo  violent  a  ftorm,  is  without  a  parallel  in  hiftory. 

By  the  judicious  facrifice  of  one  law,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 

procured  an  acquiefcence  in  all  that  remained. 

There  were  enlightened  patriots,  fully  imprefled  with  an  idea,  that 
the  immoderate  joy  of  the  Colonifts  was  difproportioned  to  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained. 

The  ftamp  aft,  though  repealed,  was  not  repealed  on  American  prin- 
Voi..  I.  3  L  civics. 
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ciples.  The  preamble  aflignsd  as  the  reafon  thereof,  "  That  the  co!- 
kdling  th'C  feveral  duties  and  revenue;,  .v,  by  the  faid  aft  was  direfted, 
U'ould  be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  and  produilive  of  con- 
fequences  dangerous  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  thefe  kingdoms." 
Though  this  reafon  was  a  gnod  one  in  England,  it  was  by  no  means 
fatisfaclory  in  America.  At  the  famie  time  that  the  ftamp  adl  was  re- 
pealed, the  abfolute,  unlimited  fupremacy  of  parliament  was,  in  words, 
ifferted.  The  oppofers  of  the  repeal  contended  for  this  as  effential, 
the  friends  of  that  meafure  acquiefced  in  it  to  ftrenethen  their  party, 
and  make  fare  of  their  objefl:.  Many  of  both  fides  thought,  that  the 
dignity  of  Great  Britain  required  fomething  of  the  kind  to  counterba- 
lance the  lofs  of  authority,  that  might  refult  from  her  vieiJing  to  the 
clamours  of  the  Colonics.  The  aft  for  this  purpofe  was  called  the 
Declaratory  Aft,  and  was  in  principle  more  hoflilc  to  American  rights 
than  the  ftamp  aft;  for  it  annulled  thofe  refolutions  and  afts  of  the 
Provincial  Aflemblies,  in  which  they  had  afferted  their  right  to  ex- 
emption from  all  taxes,  not  impofed  by  their  own  reprefentatives  ;  and 
alfo  enafted,  "  That  the  parliament  had,  and  of  right  ought  to  have, 
power  to  bind  the  Colonies,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever." 

The  bulk  of  the  Americans,  intoxicated  with  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  overlooked  this  ftatute,  which,  in  one  comprehenfive  fentence, 
not  only  deprived  them  of  liberty  and  -property,  but  of  every  right 
incident  to  humanity.  They  confidered  it  as'  a  falvo  for  the  honour  of 
parliament,  in  repealing  an  aft,  which  had  fo  lately  received  their  fanc- 
tion,  and  flattered  themfelves  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  that 
although  the  right  of  taxation  was  in  words  retained,  it  would  never 
be  exercifed.  Unwilling  to  contend  about  paper  claims  of  ideal  fupre- 
tnacy,  they  returned  to  their  habits  of  good  humour  with  the  Parent 
State. 

The  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  in  a  relative  conneftion  with  all  its  cir- 
cumftances  and  confequences,  was  the  ftrft  direft  ftep  to  American  in- 
dependency. The  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  not  only  left  un- 
decided, but  a  foundation  was  laid  for  their  extending  at  a  future  pe"- 
riod,  to  the  imipofftbility  of  a  compromife.  Though  for  the  prefcnt 
Great  Britain  receded  from  enforcing  her  claim  of  American  revenue^ 
a  numerous  party,  adhering  to  that  fyftem,  referved  themfelves  for 
more  favourable  circumftances  to  enforce  it ;  and  at  the  fiime  time  the 
Colonifts,  more  enlightened  on  the  fubjeft,  and  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  reftitude  of  their  claims,  were  encouraged  to  oppofe  it,  under 
whatfoever  form  it  ftiould  a^^pcar,  or  under  whatfoever  difguife  it 
frotttd  cover  irfelf. 
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Elevated  with  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  from  that  day  for- 
ward, inflead  of  feeling  themfelves  depciulent  on  Great  Britain,  they 
conceived  that,  in  rjfpedt  to  commerce,  flic  was  dependent  on  them. 
It  infpired  them  with  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  importance  of  their  trade, 
that  they  confidered  the  Mother  Country  to  be  brought  under  greater 
obligations  to  them,  for  purchafing  her  manufafturcs,  than  they  were 
to  her  for  proteftion  and  the  adminiftration  of  eivil  government. 
The  Freemen  of  Britifli  America,  imprefied  with  the  exalting  fenri- 
ments  of  patriotifm  and  of  liberty,  conceived  it  to  be  within  their 
power,  by  future  combinations,  at  any  time  to  convulfe,  if  not  to 
bankrupt,  the  nation  from  which  thev  fprung. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  were  flrcngthe^ied  by  their  local  fuuation,  fa- 
vouring ideas,  as  cxtenfive  as  the  unexplored  continent  of  which  they 
were  inhabitants.  While  the  pride  of  Britons  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  their  Colonies  refufmg  fiibjeclion  to  that  Parliament  which  they 
obeyed,  the  Americans  with  equal  haughtinefs  exclaimed  <'  fliall  the 
petty  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  fcarce  a  fpeck  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
controul  the  free  citizens  of  th?  great  continent  of  America  ?" 

Thefe  high  founding  pretenfions  would  have  been  harmlefs,  or  at 
mofl,  fpent  the-nfches  in  words,  had  not  a  ruinous  policy,  untauo-ht 
by  rectsnt  experience,  cailed  them  into  ferious  action.  Though  the 
ftamp  aft  was  repealed,  an  Anaerican  revenue  was  ftill  a  favourite  ob- 
jeft  with  many  in  Great  Britain.  The  equity  and  the  advantage  of 
taxing  the  Colonifts  by  parliamentary  authority  were  very  apparent 
to  their  underuandings,  but  the  mode  of  effefting  it,  without  hazard- 
ing the  public  tranquility,  was  not  fo  obvious.  Mr.  Charles  Town- 
fend,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pawned  his  credit  to 
accomplifh  what  many  fo  eaniciliv  defired.  He  accordingly  brought 
into  parliament,  in  1767,  a  bill  for  granting  duties  in  the  Britilb  Co- 
lonies on  glafs,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  which  was  afterwards 
cr.afted  into  a  law.  If  the  fmall  duties  impofcd  on  thefe  articles  had 
preceded  the  (tamp  aCt,  they  might  have  palTed  unobferved  :  hut  the 
late  difcuffions  occafioned  by  that  aft,  had  produced  an:ongIl  the  Co- 
lonills,  not  only  an  ani.iiated  conviftion  of  their  exemption  from  par- 
liamentary taxation,  but  a  jealoufy  nf  the  dcligns  of  Great  Britain, 
The  fentiments  of  the  Americans  on  this  fubjeft  bore  a  great  refcm- 
blance  to  thofe  of  their  Britifh  countrymen  of  the  preceding  century,, 
in  the  cafe  oflbip  money.  The  amount  of  that  tax  was  very  moderate, 
little  exceeding  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  It  was  diftributed  upon  the 
people  with  equality,  and  expended  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom,,  yet  all  thefe  circumftances  could  not  reconcile  the  people 
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of  England  to  the  impofition.     If  was  entirely  arbitrary.    '?  By  tha 
fame   right,"   faid  thev)  "  any  other  tax  may  be  impofed."     In  like 
manner  the  Americans  confidered   thefe  fmall  duties  in  the  nature  of* 
an  entering  wedee,  defigned  to  make  way  for  others,  which  WDuId  be 
greater  and  heavier.     In  a  relative  connection  with  late  afts  of  Parlia- 
ment, refpedling  domeftic  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce,  laws  for 
impofing  taxes  on  Britifh  commodities  exported  to  the  Colonies,  formed 
a  complete  circle  of  oppreflion,  from  which  there  was  no  polfibility 
ofefcaping.     The  Colonifts  had  been,  previoufly,  reft  rained  from  ma- 
nufadluring  certain   articles  for  their  own  confumption.     Other  afts 
confined  them  to  the  exclufive  ufe  of  Britifh  merchandize.     The  addi- 
tion of  duties  put  them  wholly  in  the  power  and  difcretion  of  Great 
Britain;  "  We  are  not,"  faid  they,  "  permitted  to  import  from  any. 
nation,   other  than  our  own  Parent  State,  and  have  been  in  fome  cafes 
by  her  reftrained  from  manufafturing  for  O'Jrfelves,  and  (he  claims  a 
right  to  do  fo  in  every  inftance  which  is  incompatible  with  her  in- 
tereft.     To  thefe  reftriftions  we  have  hitherto  fubmitted*  but  (he  now 
rifes  in  her  demands,  and  impofes  duties  on  tl'ofe  commodities,  the 
purchafmg  of  which,  elfewhere  than  at  her  market,  her  law  forbids, 
and  the  manufafturing  of  which  for  our  own  ufe,  (he  ma--,  any  mo- 
ment fhe  pleafes,  reftrain.     If  her  right  is  valid  to  lay  a  fmall  tax,  it 
is  equally  fo  to  lay  a  large  one,    for  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  fhe 
mufl:  be  guided  exclu(ively  by  her  own  opinions  of  our  ability,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  the  duties  fhe  may  impofe.     Nothing  is  left  for  us  but 
to  complain  and  pay."     They  contended  that  there  was  no  real  diffe- 
lence  between  the  principle  of  thefe  new  duties  and  the  (lamp  aft,  they 
vere  both  defigned  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America,   and  in  the  fame; 
manner.     The  payment  of  the  duties  impofed  by  the  ftamp  aft,  might 
have  been  eluded  by   the  total   difufe  of  ftamped  paper,  and  fo  might 
the  payment  of  thefe  duties,  by  the  total  difufe  of  thofe  articles  on 
which  they  were  laid,  but   in  neither  cafe,   without  great  difficulty. 
The  Colonifts  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  being 
obliged  totally  to  difufe  articles  of  the  greateft  neceflity  in  human  life, 
or  to  pay  a  tax  without  their  confent.     The  (ire  of  oppofition,  which 
bad  been  fmothered  by  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  burned  afrefh  againlt 
the  fame  principle  of  taxation,  exhibited  in  its  new  form.     Mr.  Dick- 
tnfon,   of  Pennfylvania,   on  this  occafion  prefcnted   to  the  public  a 
feries  of  letters  figned  the  Farmer,  proving  the  extreme  danger  which 
threatened  the  liberties  of  America,  from  their  acquiefcence  in  a  pre- 
cedent which  might    eftablifh  the   claim  of  parliamentary  taxation. 
They  were  written  with  great  animation,  and  were  r«;ad  with  un- 
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'ftommon  avidity.  Their  reafoning  was  (o  convincino;,  that  many  or 
the  candid  and  difmterefled  citizens  of  Great  Brital.i  ackn'.)\vledge(4 
that  the  American  oppofition  to  parliamentary  tax:iti.>ii  was  julHtiibleu 
The  enormous  fums  which  the  (brap  aft  would  have  collcdcd,  hal 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  Coloaifts  for  their  property.  It  was  now  d&. 
monftrated  by  fcveral  writers,  efpeciallv  by  the  Peanfylva-.ia  Farme-, 
that  a  fmail  tax,  though  more  fpecious,  was  equally  .lair^ttrous,  as  it 
eftablifhed  a  precedent  which  eventually  annihilited  Am;  rican  pro- 
perty. The  declaratory  aft,  which  at  tirft  wa"^.  t'le  fubjoft  of  but  a, 
few  comments,  was  now  dilated  upon  as  a  foundation  for  every  fpt- 
cies  of  oppreffioa :  and  the  fmall  duties  lately  impofcd  were  confiderci 
fis  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  much  greati^r  evils. 

Had  the  Colonifls  admitted  the  propriety  of  raifing  a  parliamentary 
xevenue  among  them,  the  ereftion  of  an  American  borwJ  of  c<"mmif- 
fioners  for  managing  it,  which  was  about  this  time  inftituted  at  Bofton, 
would  have  been  a  convenience  rather  than  an  injury;  but  united  as 
they  were  in  fentiments,  of  the  contrariety  of  that  meafure  to  their 
natural  and  conftitutional  rights,  they  ill  brooked  the  innovation 
^s  it  was  coeval  with  the  new  duties,  tl.ey  confidered  it  as  a  certain 
evidence  that  the  projeft  of  an  extenfive  American  revenue,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  repeal  of  the  ftarnp  aft,  was  ftill  in  contemplation.  A 
dillike  to  Britifh  taxation  naturally  produced  a  diflike  to  a  beard  which 
was  to  be  inftrumental  in  that  bufmefs,  and  occafioned  many  infults  to 
its  commiffioners. 

The  revenue  aft  of  1767  produced  refplves,  petition?,  addreflcsj 
and  remonftranoes,  fimilar  to  thofe  with  which  the  Colonilb  oppofcd 
the  ftamp  aft.  It  alfo  gave  rife  to  a  fecond  afibciation  for  fufpendin* 
ferther  importations  of  Britifh  manufaftures,  till  thefe  ofFenfive  dutie« 
fiiould  be  taken  off.  Uniformity,  in  thefe  mcafures,  was  promoted 
hy  a  circular  letter  irom  the  Anembly  of  Maffachufetts  to  the  fpeakers 
of  other  affemblies.  This  itated  the  petitions  and  reprefentations, 
which  they  had  forwarded  againft  the  late  duties,  and  ftrongly  pointed 
cut  the  great  difficulties,  that  mud  arife  to  themfelves  and  their  con- 
liituents,  from  the  operation  of  afts  of  parliament  impofing  duties  on 
the  unreprefented  American  Colonics,  and  requcfted  a  reciprocal  free 
communication  on  public  affairs.  Mofl  of  the  Provincial  Affemblies, 
as  they  had  opportunities  of  deliberating  en  the  fubjeft,  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  MafTachufetts  Aflembly,  and  harmonized  with 
them  in  the  meafures  which  they  had  adopu'd.  In  refolvcs,  they  ftated 
their  rights,  in  firm  but  decent  language  j  and  in  petitions,  they  prayed 
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for  a  repeal  of  the  late  afts,   which  they  confidered  as  infnngements 
ai~  their  liberties. 

It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,    that  the  Miniller  who  planned 
tiefe  duties,   hoped  that  they  would   be   regarded  as  regulations  of 
trade.     He  might  alfo  prefume,    that  as  they  amounted   only  to  an 
ir.confiderable  fum,    they  would  not   give  any  alarni.     The  circular 
letter  of  the  Maiiachufetts  AlTembly,    which  laid  the  foundation  for 
united  petitions  againft  them,   gave,   therefore,  great  offence.     Lord 
Hilllborough,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  American  department,    wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  re- 
fpcftive  provinces,    urging  them  to  exert  their  influence,  to  prevent 
the  affemblles  from  taken  any  notice  of  it,  and  he  called  on  the  Mafia-, 
•chufetts  AfTen-.bly  to  refcind  their  proceedings  on  that  fubjeft.     This 
meafure  was  both  injudicious  and   irritating.     To  require   a  public 
body  to  refcind  a  refolution,  for  fending  a  letter,  which  was  already 
fent,  anfwered,  and  adled  upon,   was  a  bad  fpecimen  of  the  wifdom  of 
the  new  minifter.     To  call  a  vote,  for  fending  a  circular  letter  to  invite 
the  alTemblies  of  the  neighbouring  colonies  to  communicate  together 
in  the  purfuit  of  legal   meafures  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  <<  a 
flagitious  atte;.-pt  to  difturb  the  public  peace,"  appeared  to  the  Colonifts 
a  very  injudicious  application  ofharfh  epithets  to  their  •conftitutional 
right  of  petitioning.     To  threaten  a  new  houfe  of  affembly  with  diffolu- 
tjon,  in  cafe  of  their  not  agreeing  to  refcind  an  aft  of  a  forn^r  affembly 
vv'hich  was  not  executory,  but  executed,  clafhed  no  lefs  with  the  diftates 
of  coinmcn  fenfe,  than  the  conftitutional  rights  of  Britiih  Colonifts.  The 
piopofiticn  for  rt  fcinding  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  ninety- two  tor 
feventeen.    The  affembly  was  immediately  dillolved,  as  had  been  threat-  ■ 
ened.  This  procedure  of  the  new  Secretary  was  confidered  by  the  Co~ 
lonifts  as  an  attempt  to  fupprefs  all  communication  of  fentiraent  between 
them,  and  to  prevent  their  united  fupplications  from  reaching  the  royal 
car.  It  anfwered  no  one  valuable  purpofc,  but  naturally  tended  to  mifchief, 
The  bad  humour,  which  from  fucceffive  irritation  already  too  much 
prevailed,  was  about  this  time,  June  lo,    1768,  wrought  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  refentment   and  violence,  on  occafion  of  the  feizure  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  floop  Liberty,  for  not  haying  entered  all  the  wines  flie  had 
brcjught  from  Madeira.     The  popularity  of  her  owner,  the  name  of  the 
i]oop,  and  the  general  averfionto  the  board  of  commiffoners  and  parlia- 
ixientary  taxation,  concurred  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  They 
n^fented  the  removal  of  the  floop  from  the,  wharf,  as  implving  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  a  refcue.     They  ufed  every  means  In  their  power  to  in- 
terrupt the  officers  in  the  execation  0    their  bufinefs ;  and  numbers 
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fwore  t^at  tliey  would  De  revenged.  Mr.  Harrifon  the  colle«flor,  Mr. 
Hallcwell  the  comptroller,  and  Mr.  Irwine  the  infpeflor  of  importa 
and  exports,  weie  fo  roughly  handled,  as  to  briny  their  lives  in  danger. 
The  windows  offome  of  their  houfes  were  broken,  and  the  boat  of  the 
coUedor  was  dragged  through  the  town,  and  burned  on  the  common. 
Such  was  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  many  of  the  inhibitants,  that 
the  commiffioners  of  the  culloms  thought  proper  to  retire  on  board  the 
Romney  man  of  war ;  and  afterwards  to  Caftle  William.  The  com- 
milRoners,  from  the  firft  moment  of  their  inllitution,  had  been  an  eye- 
fore  to  the  people  of  Bofton.  This,  though  partly  owing  to  their 
aiflive  zeal  in  detedling  fmugglers,  principally  arofefrom  the  affociatioa 
which  exiftcd  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  between  that  board  and 
an  American  revenue.  The  declaratoi'y  aft  of  1766,  the  revenue  aft  of 
1767  ;  together  with  the  pomp  and  expence  of  this  board,  fo  difpro- 
portionate  to  the  fmall  income  of  the  prefent  duties,  confpired  to  con- 
vince not  only  the  few  who  were  benefited  by  fmuggling,  but  the  great 
body  of  enlightened  freemen,  that  farther  and  greater  impofitions  of 
parliamentary  taxes  were  intended.  In  proportion,  as  this  opinion 
gained  gr»und,  the  inhabitants  became  more  difrefpeftful  to  the  exe- 
cutive officers  of  the  revenue,  and  more  difpofed,  in  the  frenzy  of  pa- 
triotifm,  to  commit  outrages  on  their  performs  and  property.  The 
conftant  bickering  that  exifted  between  them  and  the  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  the  fteady  oppofition  given  by  the  latter  to  the  difchargc 
of  the  official  duties  of  the  former,  induced  the  commiffioners  and 
friends  of  the  American  revenue,  to  folicit  the  proteftion  of  a  regular 
force,  to  be  ftationed  at  Bofton.  In  compliance  with  their  vvifhes,  his 
Maiefty  ordered  two  regiments  and  fome  armed  vefTels  to  repair  thither, 
for  fupporting  and  affifting  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  This  reftrained  the  aftive  exertion  of  that  turbulent 
fpirit,  which  fince  the  paffing  of  the  late  revenue  laws  had  revived* 
but  it  added  to  the  pre-exifting  caufes  thereof. 

When  it  was  reported  in  Bofton,  that  one  or  more  regiments  were 
ordered  there,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  caheJ,  a -id  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  rcqueft  the  Governor  to  ift"ue  precepts  fur  convening 
a  general  afTembly.  He  replied,  *<  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
their  rcqueft,  till  he  had  received  his  jVTajefty's  comrrands  for  that 
purpofe."  The  anfwer  being  reported,  September  1 3,  fome  fpirited 
refolutions  were  adopted.  In  particuhr,  it  was  voted,  that  the  feleft 
men  of  Eofton  fiiould  write  to  the  fsleft  men  of  other  towns,  to  pro- 
pofe,  that  a  convention  be  held,  of  deputies  from  each,  to  meet  at 
Faneuil-hail,  in  Bofton,  oa  the  zzd  inftant.     It  was  afterwardi  voted, 

'«  Tliat 
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«*  That  as  there  isapprehenfion  in  the  minds  of  many,  of  an  approaching 
war  with  France,  thofe  inhabitants,  who  are  not  provided,  be  requefted 
to  furniih  themfelves  forthwith  with  arms." 

Ninety-fix  towns,  and  eight  diftrifts,  agreed  to  the  propofal  made  bjr 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  and  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  conven- 
tioni  but  the  town  of  Hatfield  refufed  its  concurrence.  When  the  depu- 
ties metj  they  condafted  themfelves  with  moderation,  difclaimed  all 
legiflative  authority,  advifed  the  people  to  pay  the  greateft  deference  to 
government,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  from 
his  Majefty's  wifdom  and  moderation.  After  ftating  to  the  world  the 
caufes  of  their  meeting,  and  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  they  dif* 
folved  themfelves,  after  a  fhort  feffion,  and  went  home. 

Within  a  day  after  the  convention  broke  up,  the  expefted  regiments 
arrived,  and  were  peaceably  received.  Hints  had  been  thrown  out  by 
fome  idle  people  that  they  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  eome  on  (hore.  Pre^ 
parations  were  made  by  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  to 
fire  on  the  town,  in  cafe  oppofition  had  been  made  to  their  landing,  but 
the  crifis  for  an  appeal  to  arms  was  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  hoped  by 
fome,  that  the  folly  and  rage  of  the  Boftonlans  would  have  led  them 
to  this  rafh  meafure,  and  thereby  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
giving  them  fome  naval  and  military  correftion,  but  both  prudence  and 
policy  induced  them  to  adopt  a  more  temperate  line  ofcondudt. 

While  the  contention  was  kept  alive  by  the  fuccefTive  irritations, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  there  was,  particularly  in  MafTachufetts,  a 
fpecies  of  warfare  carried  on  between  the  royal  governors,  and  the  pro- 
vincial affemblles.  Each  watched  the  other  with  all  the  jealoufy,  which 
ftrong  diflrufl  could  infpire.  The  latter  regarded  the  former  as  inftru- 
ments  of  power,  wifhing  ro  pay  their _court  to  the  Mother  Country, 
by  curbing  the  fpirit  of  American  freedom,  and  the  former  kept  a 
ftrift  eye  on  the  latter,  left  they  might  fmooththe  way  to  independence, 
at  which  they  were  charged  with  aiming.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hutchinfori,  of  MaffachufTetts,  virtually  challenged  the  aflembly  to  a 
difpute,  on  the  ground  of  the  controverfy  between  the  two  countries. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  latter,  and  the  fubjeft  difcufied  with  all  th«; 
fubtilty  of  argument,  which  the  ingenuity  of  either  party  could  fuggeft. 
Whe  war  of  words  was  not  confined  to  the  Colonies.  While  the 
American  affemblies  pafTed  refolutions,  alTerting  their  exclufive  right  to 
tax  their  conflltuents,  the  Parliament  by  refolves  alTerted  their  unlimited 
fupremacy  in  and  over  the  Colonies.  While  the  former,  in  their  pub- 
lic ads,  difclaimed  all  views  of  independence,  they  were  fucceffively  re- 
prefented  in  parliamentary  refolves,  royal  fpceehes,  and  addrefles  from 

Lords 
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Lords  and  Commons,  as  being  in  a  (late  of  difobedicnce  to  law  and  go- 
vernment, and  as  having  proceeded  to  mcafurcs  fubverfive  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  manifcfting  a  difpofition  to  throw  off  all  fubordination 
to  Great-Britain. 

In  February,  1769,  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  went  one  flep  beyond 
all  that  had  preceded.  They  then  concurred  in  a  joint  addrcfs  to  his 
Majefty,  in  which  they  expreffed  their  Tatisfadlion  in  the  meafurcs  his 
Majefty  had  purfued — gave  the  ftrongeft  aflurances,  that  they  would 
efFeftually  fupport  him  in  fuch  farther  meafures  as  might  be  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  maintain  the  civil  magiftrates  in  a  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  in  Maflachufett's-Bay,  and  befeeched  him  *'  to  direft  the  go- 
vernor to  take  the  moft  efFeftual  methods  for  procuring  the  fulleft  infor- 
mation, touching  all  treafons  or  mifprifions  of  treafons  committed 
within  the  government,  fince  the  30th  day  of  December,  176-7 ;  and  to 
tranfmit  the  fame,  together  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were 
mod  aflive  in  the  commifiion  of  fuch  offences,  to  one  of  the  fccretaries 
of  ftate,  in  order  that  his  Majefly  might  ilTue  a  fpecial  commiffion  for 
enquiring  of,  hearing,  and  determining,  the  faid  offences,  within  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain,  purfuant  to  the  provifions  of  the  ftatute  of  the 
35th  of  King  Henry  the  8th."  The  latter  part  of  this  addrefs,  which 
propofed  the  bringing  of  delinquents  from  MafTachufetts,  to  be  tried  at 
a  tribunal  in  Great  Britain,  for  crimes  committed  in  America,  under- 
went many  fevere  animadverfions. 

It  was  afferted  to  be  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  confti- 
Tution,  for  in  England  a  man  charged  »».  ith  a  crime,  had  a  right  to  be 
tried  in  the  country  in  which  his  offence  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
committed.  '*  Juflice  is  regularly  and  impartially  adminiftered  in  our 
court,"  faid  the  Colonifts,  "  and  yet  by  dircftion  of  Parliament,  offend- 
ers are  to  be  taken  by  force,  together  with  all  fuch  perfons  as  may  be 
pointed  out  as  witnefTes,  and  carried  to  England,  there  to  be  tried  in  a 
diftant  land,  by  a  jury  of  l^rangers,  and  fubjcfl  to  all  the  difadvantages 
which  refult  from  want  of  friends,  want  of  witnefTes,  and  want  of 
money." 

The  Houfe  of  BurgefTes  of  Virginia  met  foon  after  official  accounts 
of  the  joint  addreffes  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  this  fubjeft  reached 
America ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  their  meeting,  palTed  refolu  tions  exprelTrng 
"  their  exclufive  right  to  tax  their  conflituents,  and  their  right  to  peti- 
tion their  Sovereign  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  lawfulnefs  of 
procuring  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Colonies  in  praying  for  the 
royal  interpofition  in  favour  of  the  violated  rights  of  America  ;  and 
that  all  trials  for  treafon,  or  for  any  crime  whatfoever,  committed  in 
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that  Colony,  ought  to  be  before  his  Majefty's  courts  within  the  faid 
Colony  -,  and  that  the  feizing  any  perfon  refiding  in  the  faid  Colony, 
fufpefted  of  any  crime  whatfoever  committed  therein,  and  fending  fuch 
perfon  to  place-s  beyond  the  fea  to  be  tried,  was  highly  derogatory  of 
the  rights  of  Britilh  fubjeds."  The  next  day  Lord  Botetourt,  the  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  fent  for  the  Houft  of  BurgefTes  and  addrefled  them 
as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgefles, 
I  have  heard  of  your  refolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effeds.  You  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  difiblve  you,  and  you  are  diffolved  accordingly." 

The  Affembly  of  North-Carolina  adopted  refolutions,  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Virginia,  for  which  Tyron  their  governor  difiblved  them.  The 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgefles  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  Affembly 
of  North-Carolina,  after  their  diffolution,  met  as  private  gentlemen, 
chofe  their  late  fpeakers  moderators,  and  adopted  refolutions  againft  im- 
porting Eritifli  goods.  The  nen-importation  agreement  was  in  this 
manner  forwarded  by  the  very  meafures  which  were  intended  to  curb 
the  fpirit  of  American  freedom,  from  which  it  fprung.  Meetings  of 
the  affociators  were  regularly  held  in  the  various  provinces.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  examine  all  veffels  arriving  from  Britain.  Cen- 
fures  were  freely  paffed  on  fuch  as  refufed  to  concur  in  thefe  affociations, 
and  their  names  publiflied  in  the  nev/fpapers  as  enemies  to  their  country. 
The  regular  afls  of  the  Provincial  Affemblies  were  not  fo  much  refpefted 
and  obeyed  as  the  decrees  of  thefe  committees,  the  affociations  were  in 
general,  as  well  obfervcd  as  could  be  expefted,  notwithftanding  there 
were  fome  coUufions.  I'he  kzv  of  mobs,  of  public  refentment  and 
contempt,  co-operating  with  patriotifm,  preponderated  over  private  in- 
tereft  and  convenience.  One  of  the  importing  merchants  of  Eofton,. 
who  hefitated  in  his  compliance  with  the  determination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  waited  upon  by  a  commitiee  cf  tradefmen,  with  an  axeman 
and  carpenter  at  their  head,  who  informed  him,  "  that  one  thoufand 
men  were  waiting  for  his  anfwer,  and  that  if  he  refufed  to  comply, 
they  could  not  tell  what  might  be  the  conlequence."  He  complied,  and 
the  newfpapers  foon  after  publilbed,  that  he  did  it  voluntarily. 

In  Bofton,  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinfon  endeavoured  to  promote  a 
counter  affociation,  but  without  effed.  The  friends  of  importation  ob- 
jefted,  that  till  Parliament  made  provifion  for  the  punifliment  of  the 
confederacies  agaiuft  importation,  a  counter-affociation  would  anfwer 
no  ether  purpofe,  than  to  expofe  the  affociators  to  popular  rage. 

The  Boltonians,  about  this  time,  went  one  ftep  farther.  They  re- 
fhjppcd  goods  lo  Great  Britain,  inftead  of  ftoring  them  as  formeriy. 
This  was  rciolved  upon  in  a  town  meeting,  on  the  information  of  an 
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inhabitant,  who  communicated  a  letter  that  he  had  lately  received  from  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  faid,  "  that  flupping  back  ten 
thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods  would  do  more  than  ftoring  a  hundred 
thoufand."  This  turned  the  fcale,  and  procured  a  majority  of  votes 
for  re-fhipping.  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  many  other  inftances,  the 
violences  of  the  Colonifts  were  foftered  by  individuals  in  Great  Britain. 
A  number  of  thcfe  were  in  principle  with  the  Americans,  in  denying 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  but  others  were  more  influenced  by 
a  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  minifterial  majority,  than  by  a  regard  to 
the  conftitutional  liberties  of  either  country. 

The  non-Importation  agreement  had  now  lafted  fome  time,  and  by 
degrees  had  become  general.  Several  of  the  colonial  anemblies  had 
been  diffolved,  or  prorogued,  for  averting  the  rights  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  The  royal  governors,  and  other  friends  to  an  American  revenue, 
were  chagrined.  The  Colonics  were  irritated.  Good  men,  both  in 
England  and  America,  deplored  thefe  untoward  events,  and  beheld  with 
concern  an  increafing  ill  humour  between  thofc,  who  were  bound  by  in- 
tereft  and  afFeftion  to  be  friends  to  each  other. 

In  confequence  cf  the  American  non-importation  agreement,  founded 
in  oppofition  to  the  duties  in  1767,  the  manufafturcrs  of  Great  Britain 
experienced  a  renewal  of  the  diftrefies,  whicli  followed  the  adoption  of 
fimilar  refolutionsin  the  year  1765,  the  repeal  of  thefe  duties  was  there- 
fore folicited  by  the  fame  influence,  which  had  procured  the  rcp.'\nl  of  the 
ftamp  aft.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain  aded  without  decifion.  Inflead  of 
perfevering  in  their  own  fyflem  of  coercion^  or  indeed  in  any  one  uniform 
fyftem  of  colonial  government,  they  ftruck  out  a  middle  line,  cmbarrafled 
v.'ith  the  confequences,  both  of  feverity  and  of  lenity,  and  which  was 
without  the  complete  benefits  of  either.  Soon  after  the  fpirited  addrefs 
to  his  Majefty,  laft  mentioned,  had  paffed  both  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
afTurances  were  given  for  repealing  all  the  duties  impofed  in  1767,  ex- 
cepting that  of  three-pence  per  pound  on  tea. 

Anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  eftablifli  parliamentary  fupremacy,  and  on 
the  other,  afraid  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  oppofition,  they  conceded  enough 
to  weaken  the  former,  and  yet  not  enough  to  fatisfy  the  latter.  Had 
Great  Britain  generoufly  repealed  the  whole,  and  for  ever  relinquiflied  all 
claim  to  the  right,  or  even  the  exercife  of  the  right  of  taxation,  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  might  have  lafted  for  ages.  Had  fhe  <erioufly  de- 
termined to  compel  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Colonies,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unfriendly  to  this  flefign,  than  her  repeated  conceflions  to 
•their  reiterated  aflociations.  The  declaratory  aft,  and  the  rcfervation  of 
£he  duty  on  tea,  left  the  caufe  of  contention  between  the  two  countries  in 
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full  force ;  but  the  former  was  only  a  claim  on  paper,  and  the  latter 
might  be  evaded,  by  refufing  to  purchafe  any  tea  on  which  the  parlia- 
mentary tax  was  impofed.  The  Colonifts,  therefore,  conceiving  that 
their  commerce  might  be  re-newed,  without  eftablifliing  any  precedent 
injurious  to  their  liberties,  relaxed  in  their  affociaiions,  in  every  particu- 
lar, except  tea,  and  immediately  recommenced  the  importation  of  all 
other  articles  of  merchandife.  A  political  calm  once  more  took  place. 
The  Parent  State  might  now  have  clofed  the  difpute  for  ever,  and  ho- 
nourably receded,  without  a  formal  relinquilhment  of  her  claims. 
IsTeither  the  refervation  of  the  duty  on  tea,  by  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
jior  the  exceptions  made  by  the  Colonifts,  of  importing'no  tea,  on  which 
a  duty  was  impofed,  would,  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  oper;^- 
tion,  have  difturbed  the  returning  harmony  of  the  two  countries^. 
Without  frefh  irritation,  their  wounds  might  have  healed,  and  not  a  fear 
been  left  behind. 

Thefe  two  abortive  attempts  to  raife  a  parliamentary  revenue  in 
America,  caufed  a  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonifts,  and  gave 
bijth  to  many  inquiries  refpedling  their  natural  rights.  Refledions  an(i 
leafonings  on  this  fubjeft  produced  a  high  fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a  general 
conviftion  that  there  could  be  no  fecarity  for  thei):  property,  if  they 
•^vere  to  be  taxed  at  the  difcretion  of  a  Britifh  Parliament,  in  which  they 
were  unreprefented,  and  over  which  they  had  no  eontroul.  A  determi- 
nation not  only  to  oppofe  this  new  claim  of  taxation,  but  to  keep  a  ftrift 
watch,  left  it  might  be  eftabliilied  in  fome  difguifed  form,  took  poffef- 
fion  of  their  minds. 

It  commonly  happens  in  the  difcuffion  of  doubtful  claims  between 
ftates,  that  the  ground  of  the  original  difpute  infenfibly  changes.     When 
the  mind  is  employed  in  inveftigating  one  fubjeft,  others  afTociated  with 
itj  naturally  prefent  themfelves.     In  the  courfe  of  inquiries  on  the  fub- 
ledl  of  parliamentary  taxation,  the  reftrifiion  on  the  trade  of  the  Colo- 
nifts— the  neceihty  that  was  impofed  on  them  to  purchafe  Britifh  and 
other  manufaftures,  loaded  with  their  full  proportion  of  all  taxes  paid 
by  thofe  who  made  or  fold  them,  became  more  generally   known. 
"While  American  writers  were  vindicating  their  country  fiom  the  charge 
of  contributing  nothing  to  the  common  expences  of  the  empire,  they 
were  led  to  fet  off  to  their  credit,  the  difadvantage  of  their  being  con- 
fined exclufively  to  purchafe  fuch  manufaftures  in  Britain.     They  in- 
ftituted  calculations,  by  which  they  deraonftrated  that  the  monopoly  of 
their  trade,  drew  from  them  greater  fams  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
than  were  ufually  paid  by  an  equal  number  of  their  fellow  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  j  and  that  taxation,  fuperadded  to  fuch  a  raonepoly,  would 
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leave  them  in  a  ftate  of  pcrleft  uncompcnfatcd  flavery.  The  Inveftiga- 
tion  of  thefe  fubjefts  brought  matters  into  view  which  the  friends  of 
union  ought  to  have  kept  out  of  fight,  Thefe  circumftances,  together 
with  the  txtenlive  population  of  the  Eaftern  States,  and  their  adventur-. 
ous  fpirit  of  commerce,  fiiggefted  to  fome  bold  fpirits,  that  not  only 
Britifh  taxation,  but  Britiili  navigation  laws,  were  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
tcrefts  of  America.  Speculations  of  this  magnitude  fuited  well  with 
the  extenfive  views  of  fome  capital  merchants,  but  never  would  have 
Toufed  the  bulk  of  the  people,  had  not  new  matter  brought  the  difpute 
between  the  two  countries  to  a  point,  in  which  every  individual  was 
interefted. 

On  reviewing  the  condu6l  of  the  BritiHi  miniftry  refpefting  the  Colo- 
nies, much  weaknefs  as  well  as  folly  appears.  For  a  fucceffion  of  years 
there  was  a  fteady  purfuit  of  American  revenue,  but  great  inconfiilence 
in  the  projefts  for  obtaining  it.  In  one  moment  the  Parliament  was 
for  enforcing  their  laws,  tlie  next  for  repealing  them.  Doing  and  un- 
doing, menacing  and  fubmitting,  ftraining  and  relaxing,  followed 
each  other  in  alternate  fucceffion.  Theobjeftof  adminiftration,  though 
twice  relinqnifhed  as  to  prefent  efficiency,  was  invariably  purfued,  but 
without  any  unity  of  fyftem. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1769,  the  King  in  his  fpeech  to  Parliament 
highly  applauded  their  hearty  concurrence,  in  maintaining  the  execution 
of  the  laws  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Five  days  after  this  fpeech. 
Lord  Hillfborough,,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wrote  to  Lord 
Botetourt,  governor  of  Virginia:  "  I  can  take  upon  me  to  affure  you, 
notwithftanding  informations  to  the  contrary,  from  men  with  faftious 
and  feditious  views,  that  his  Majeity's  prefent  adminiftration  have  at  no 
time  entertained  a  defign  to  propofe  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  farther 
taxes  upon  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue,  and  that  it  is 
at  prefent  their  intention  to  propofe  the  next  feffion  of  Parliament,  to 
take  off  the  duties  uponglafs,  paper,  and  colours,  upon  confidcration  of 
fuch  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce." The  governor  was  alfo  informed,  that  "  his  Majefty  relied 
upon  his  prudence  and  fidelity,  to  make  fuch  an  explanation  of  his 
Majefty's  meafures,  as  would  tend  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  re- 
cftablifli  mutual  confidence  and  affeftion  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies."  In  the  cxadl  fpirit  of  his  inftruftions.  Lord  Bote- 
tourt addreffed  the  Virginia  Afiembly  as  follows  :  **  It  may  pcffibly  be 
objefted,  that  as  his  Majefty's  prefent  adminiftation  are  not  immortal, 
their  fucceffors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to  undo  what  the  prefent  mi^ 
liifters  Ihall  have  attempted  to  perform,  and  to  that  objedion  I  can  give 
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but  this  anfwer,  that  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  plan  I  have  dated 
to  you  will  certainly  take  place,  that  it  will  never  be  dt-parted  from; 
and  fo determined  am  1  for  ever  to  abide  by  it,  that  I  v,i!l  be  content  to 
be  declared  infamous,  if  I  do  not  to  the  laft  hour  of  my  life,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occafions,  exert  every  power,  with 
which  I  either  am,  or  ever  (hall  be  legally  inverted,  in  order  to 
obtain  and  maintain  for  the  continent  of  America,  that  fatisfaftion 
which  I  have  been  authorifed  to  promife  this  day,  by  the  confidential 
fervants  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
rates  his  honour  fo  high,  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  crown,  tha^ 
preferve  it  by  decei't." 

Thefeaffu  ranees  were  received  with  tranfports  of  joy  by  the  Virginians. 
They  viewed  them  as  pledging  his  Majefty  for  fecurity,  that  the  late  de- 
Cgn  for  raifing  a  revenue  in  America  was  abandoned,  and  never  more 
to  be  refumed.  The  Affembly  of  Virginia,  in  anfwer  to  Lord  Bote- 
tourt, expreffed  themfelves  thus  :  f*  We  are  fure  our  moil  gracious  fove- 
reign,  under  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  his  confidential  fervants, 
will  remain  immutable  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  jufiice,  and  that  he  is 
incapable  of  deceiving  his  faithful  fubjeds ;  and  we  efteem  your  Lord- 
Ihip's  information  not  only  as  warranted^  but  even  fandified  by  thq 
royal  word." 

How  far  thefe  folemn  engagements  with  the  Americans  were  obferved, 
fubfequent  events  will  demonftrate.  In  a  perfed  reliance  on  them,  moil 
of  tlie  Cplonifts  returned  to  their  ancient  habits  of  good  humour,  and 
flattered  themfelves  that  no  future  Parliament  would  undertake  to  give 
0|"  grant  away  their  property. 

From  the  royal  and  minlfterial  affurances  given  in  favour  of  America 
in  the  year  1761),  and  the  fubfequent  repeal  in  1770,  of  five  fixths  of 
the  duties  which  had  been  impofed  in  1767,  together  with  the  confe- 
quent  renewal  of  the  mercantile  intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies,  many  hoped  that  the  contention  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  finally  clofed.  In  all  the  provinces,  excepting  MaiTachufctts, 
appearances  feemed  to  favour  that  opinion.  Many  incidents  operated 
there  to  the  prejudice  of  that  harmony,  which  had  begun  elfewhere  to 
return.  The  ftationing  a  military  force  among  them  was  a  fruitful 
fource  of  uneafinefs.  The  royal  army  had  been  brought  thither,  with 
the  avowed  defign  of  enforcing  fubmilfion  to  the  Mother  Country, 
Speeches  from  the  throne,  and  addreffes  from  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
mcnt,  had  taught  them  to  look  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a  fadious,  turbu- 
lent people,  who  aimed  at  throwing  off  all  fubordination  to  Great 
Eritain.     I'bey,  on  the  otjier  hand,  wer^  accuftonicd  to  look  upon  the 
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folJler)'  as  inftruments  of  tyranny,  fent  on  purpofe  to  dfagoon  them  out 
of  their  liberties. 

Reciprocal  infults  foured  the  tempers,  and  mutual  injuries  embittered 
the  paflions,  of  the  oppofite  parties :  befides,  feme  fiery  fpirits  who 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  have  troops  quartered  among  them,  were 
conllantly  exciting  the  towns-people  to  quarrel  with  the  foldiers. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  a  fray  took  place  near  Mr.  Gray's  ropewalk, 
between  a  private  foldier  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an  inhabitant. 
The  former  was  fupported  by  his  comrades,  the  latter  by  the  rope- 
makers,  till  fcveral  on  both  fides  were  involved  in  the  confequences. 
On  the  5th  a  more  dreadful  fcene  was  prefented.  The  foldiers,  when 
under  arms,  were  prcffed  upon,  infulted,  and  pelted,  by  a  mob  armed 
with  clubs.  Hicks,  and  fnowballs  covering  ftoncs:  they  were  alfo  dared 
to  fire.  In  this  fituation,  one  of  the  foldiers  who  had  received  a  blow, 
in  refentmcnt  fired  at  the  fuppofed  aggreflor.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fingle  difeharge  from  fix  others.  Three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed, 
and  five  were  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  town  was  immediately  in 
commotion.  Such  was  the  temper,  force,  and  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  nothing  but  an  engagement  to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the 
town,  together  with  the  advice  of  moderate  men,  prevented  the  townf- 
men  from  falling  on  the  foldiers.  The  killca  were  burled  in  one  vault, 
and  in  a  moft  refpcdful  manner,-  to  exprefs  the  indignation  of  the  inha- 
tants  at  the  flaughter  of  their  brethren  by  foldiers  quartered  among 
them,  in  violation  of  their  civil  liberties.  Prellon  the  captain  who 
commanded,  and  the  party  which  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  were  com- 
mitted to  jail,  and  afterv.'ards  tried.  The  captain  and  fix  of  the  men 
were  acquitted.  Two  were  brought  in  guilty  of  manfiaughter.  It 
appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers  were  abufcd,  infulted,  threatened, 
and  pelted,  before  they  fired.  It  was  alfo  proved,  that  only  feven  guns 
were  fired  by  the  eight  prifoners.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  the 
jury  to  make  a  favourable  verdift.  The  refult  of  the  trial  refleded 
great  honour  on  John  Adams  and  Jofiah  Quincy,  the  council  for  the 
prifoners,  and  alfo  on  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  who  ventured  to  give  aa 
upright  verdid,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinions. 

The  events  of  this  tragical  night  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  were  made  fubfervient  to  important  purpofes.  The  annivcrfary  of 
it  was  obferved  with  great  folemnity.  Eloquent  orators  were  fucceffively 
employed  to  deliver  an  annual  oration,  to  prcfcrve  the  remembrance  of 
it  frelh  in  their  minds.  On  thefe  occafions  the  bleflings  of  liberty — the 
horrors  of  Ilavery — the  dangers  of  a  (landing  army — the  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  topic*  were  prefented  to  the  publiq 
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view,  under  their  moft  pleafing  and  alarming  forms.  Thefe  annual 
orations  adminiftered  fuel  to  the  fire  of  liberty,  and  kept  it  burning 
with  an  inceffant  flame. 

The  obftacles  to  returning  harmorly,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, were  increafed,  by  making  the  governor  and  judges  in  Mafla- 
■chafetts  independent  of  the  province.  Formerly,  they  had  been  paid 
hy  yearly  grants  from  the  Aflembly,  but  about  this  time  provifion  was 
made  for  paying  their  falaries  by  the  crown.  This  was  refented  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  as  an  infradlion  of  their  charters,  and  as  deflroy- 
ing  that  balance  of  power  which  is  effential  to  free  governments.  That 
the  Crown  (hould  pay  the  falary  of  the  chief  juftice,  was  reprefented 
by  the  Affembly,  as  a  fpecies  of  bribery,  tending  to  bias  his  judicial 
determinations.  They  made  it  the  foundation  for  impeaching  Mr^ 
Juftice  Oliver,  before  the  Governor,  but  he  excepted  to  their  proceed- 
ings as  unconftitutional.  The  Afiembly,  neverthe.lefs,  gained  two 
points:  they  rendered  the  governor  more  odious  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  increafed  the  public  refpeft  for  themfelves,  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Britifh  Koufe  of  Commons,  and  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  perfonal  animofity  between  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinfon  and  forac 
diftinguiilied  patriots  in  Maffachufetts,  contributed  to  perpetuate  a 
flame  of  difcontent  in  that  province  after  it  had  elfewhere  vifibly  abated. 
This  was  worked  up,  in  the  year  1773,  to  a  high  pitch,  by  a  Angular 
combination  of  circumftances.  Some  letters  had  been  written,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  difpute,  by  Governor  Hutchinfon,  Lieut.  Governor 
Oliver,  and  others,  in  Bodon,  to  perfons  in  power  and  office  in  Eng- 
land, which  contained  a  very  unfavorable  reprefentatlon  of  the  ftate 
of  public  affairs,  and  tended  to  fliew  the  neceffity  of  coercive  meafures, 
and  of  changing  the  chartered  fyftem  of  government,  to  fecure  the 
obedience  of  the  province.  Thefe  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  agent  of  the  province,  who  tranfmitted  them  to  Bofton.  The 
indignation  and  animofity  which  was  excited  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Houfe  of  Affembly  agreed  on  a  petition  and 
remonftrance  to  his  Majefty,  in  which  they  charged  their  Governor 
and  Lieut.  Governor  with  being  betrayers  of  their  trufts  and  of  the 
people  they  governed,  and  of  giving  private,  partial,  and  falfe  informa- 
tion. They  alfo,  Jan.  29,  1774,  declared  them  enemies  to  the  Colonies, 
and  prayed  for  juftice  agaiiift  them,  and  for  their  fpeedy  removal  from 
their  places.  Thefe  charges  were  carried  through  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-two  to  twelve. 

This  petition  and  remonftrance  being  tranfmitted  to  England,  the 
merits  of  it  were  difcuficd  before  his  Mnjefty's  privy-council.     After  aa 
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hearing  before  that  board,  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  reprefcntcd  the  pro- 
vince of  Maffachufetts,  the  Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor  were  acquitted. 
Mr,  Wedderburne,  who  defended  the  accufed  royal  fervants,  in  the 
courfc  of  his  pleadings,  inveighed  againft  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  fevcreft 
language,  as  the  fomenter  of  the  difputes  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  no  protetflion  to  this  venerable  fage,  that  being  the  agent  of  Mafla- 
chullets,  he  conceived  it  hii  duty  to  inform  his  conftituents  of  letters 
written  on  public  affairs,  calculated  to  overturn  their  chartered  confti- 
tution.  Tlie  age,  refpedability,  and  high  literary  charafter  of  the  fub- 
jedl  of  Mr.  Wedderburne's  philippic,  turned  the  attention  of  the  public 
on  the  tranfadion.  The  infult  offered  to  one  of  their  public  agents, 
and  erpecially  to  one  who  was  both  the  idol  and  ornament  of  his  native 
country,  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  That  a  faithful 
fervanr,  whom  they  loved  and  almoft  adored,  fliould  be  infulted  for 
difcharging  his  official  duty,  rankled  in  their  hearts.  Dr.  Franklin 
wa5  alfo  immediately  difmiffed  from  the  office  of  deputy  poft-mafter  ge- 
neral, which  he  held  under  the  crown.  It  was  not  only  by  his  tranf- 
miffion  of  thefe  letters  that  he  had  given  offence  to  the  Britlfli  miniftry, 
but  by  his  popular  writings  in  favour  of  America.  Two  pieces  of  his, 
in  particular,  had  lately  attracted  a  large  fhare  of  public  attention,  and 
had  an  extenfive  influence  on  both  fides  the  Atlantic.  The  one  pur- 
ported to  be  an  edid  from  the  King  of  Pruffia,  for  taxing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  as  defcendants  of  emigrants  from  his  dominions. 
The  other  was  entitled,  •'  Rules  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  fmall 
one."  In  both  thefe  he  had  expofed  the  claims  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Eritifh  miniftry,  with  the  feverity  of  poig- 
nant fatire. 

For  ten  years  there  hid  now  been  but  little  intermiffion  to  the  dif- 
putes between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Their  refpe^^Hve  claims 
had  never  been  compromifed  on  middle  ground.  The  calm  which  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  the  llamp  aft,  was  in  a  few  months  difturbed  by  the 
revenue  aft  of  the  year  17  67.  The  tranquillity  which  followed  there- 
peal  of  five  fixths  of  that  aft  in  the  year  1770,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  truce.  The  refervatinn  of  the  duty  on  tea,  made  as  an  avowed 
■evidence  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  kept  alive 
the  jealoufy  of  the  colonifts,  v.hile  at  the  fame  time  the  ftationing  of  a 
ftanding  army  in  Maffachufeits — the  continuance  of  a  board  of  com- 
■liffioners  in  Bofton — the  conftitutlng  the  governors  and  judges  of  that 
province  independent  of  the  people,  were  conftant  fources  of  irritation. 
The  altercations  which,  at  this  period,  were  common  between  the  royal 
governors  aod  the  principal  affemblies,  together  with  ovimerous  vindica- 
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tions  of  the  claims  of  America,  made  the  fubjec*l  familiar  to  the  coJo- 
nifts.  The  ground  of  the  controverfy  was  canvaffed  in  every  company. 
The  more  the  Americans  read,  reafoned,  and  converfed  on  the  fubjeft, 
the  more  were  they  convinced  of  their  right  to  the  exclufive  difpofal  of 
their  property.  This  was  followed  by  a  determination  to  refill  all  en- 
croachments on  that  palladium  of  Britifli  liberty.  They  were  as  ftrongly 
convinced  of  their  right  to  rcfufe  and  refill  parliamentary  taxation,  as 
the  ruling  powers  of  Great  Britain,  of  their  right  to  demand  and  enforce 
their  fubmiffion  to  it. 

The  claims  of  the  two  countries  being  thus  irreconcileably  oppofed 
to  each  other,  the  partial  calm  which  followed  the  conceffion  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1770,  was  liable  to  difturbance  from  every  incident.  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  nothing  lefs  than  the  moft  guarded  condufl  on  both 
flies  could  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  controverfy.  Inftead  of  following 
thofe  prudential  meafures  which  would  have  kept  the  ground  of  the  difpute 
out  of  fight,  an  impolitic  fcl.eme  was  concerted  between  the  Britifh  mi- 
niftry  and  the  Eaft  India  Company,  which  placed  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  her  colonies  in  holtile  array  againft  each  other. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities  oa  the  part  of  the 
Americans  ;  and  they  were  brought  on  in  the  following  manner : — 
Though  the  colonifis  had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement 
againft  tea,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it  had  never- 
thelefs  found  its  way  into  America,,  though  in  fmaller  quantities  than 
before.  This  was  fenfibly  frit  by  the  Eall  India  Company,  who  had 
now  ao-reed  to  pay  a  large  fum  annually  to  government ;  in  recompcnce 
for  which  compliance,  and  to  mal^e  up  their  loflcs  in  other  refpe(fb, 
they  were  empowered  to  export  their  tea  from  any  duty  payable  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  permiffion,  feveral  fhips  freighted  with 
the  commodity  were  fent  to  North  America,  am.!  proper  agents  ap- 
pointed for  difpofing  of  it.  The  Americans  now  perceiving  that  the 
tax  was  thus  likely  to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  deter- 
mined to  take  every  poflible  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from  being 
landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  impcffible  to  hinder  the  fale, 
fliould  the  commodity  once  be  brought  on  fliore.  For  this  purpofe  the 
people  alTembled  in  great  numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the  tea  was 
configned  to  refign  their  offices,  and  to  promife  folemnly  never  to  re- 
fume  them  ;  and  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
merchants,  and  make  public  tells,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  take 
them  enemies  to  their  countrj'.  Nor  was  this  behaviour  confined  to  the 
tolony  of  Maffachuflet's  Bay  ;  the  reft  of  the  psovinces  entered  into  the 
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•conteft  with  the  fame  warmth,  and  m:inlfcfteJ  the  fame  rcfolution  to 
oppofe  the  mother  country. 

In  the  mldi^  of  this  confurion  three  fhips  laden  uith  tea  arrived  at 
Bofton ;  but  fo  much  were  the  captains  alarmed  at  the  difpofition  which 
feemed  to  prevail  among  the  people,  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
■could  obtain  the  proper  difcharges  from  the  tea  confignees,  cuftomhoufe, 
and  governor,  to  return  to  Britain  without  Innding  their  cargoes.  The 
parties  concerned,  however,  though  they  durft  not  order  the  tea  to  be 
landed,  refufed  to  grant  the  difcharges  required.  The  fhips,  therefore, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  harbour;  but  the  people,  ap- 
prehcnfive  that  if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  be  landed  in  fmall 
■quantities,  and  difpofed  of  In  fplte  of  every  endeavour  to  prevent  It, 
refolved  to  deftroy  it  at  once.  This  refolution  was  executed  with  equal 
fpeed  and  fecrecy.  The  very  evening  after  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
charges had  been  refufed,  a  number  of  people  drefled  like  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  (hips,  and  threw  Into  the  fea  their  whole  cargoes, 
confifting  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two  -chefts  of  tea ;  after  which 
they  retired  without  making  any  further  difturbance,  or  doing  any 
more  damage.  No  tea  was  deftroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  fame 
■fpirit  was  every  where  manifefted.  At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  en- 
joined not  to  condudl  the  veffels  op  the  river;  and  at  New  York, though 
the  governor  caufed  fome  tea  to  be  landed  under  the  protection  of  a  man 
of  war,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  It  up  to  the  cuilody  of  the  people,  to 
prevent  its  being  fold. 

The  deftrudion  of  the  tea  at  Bofton,  which  happened  In  November 
1773,  was  the  Immediate  prelude  to  the  difafters  attending  civil  difcord. 
Government  finding  themfelves  everywhere  infulted  and 'defpifed,  re- 
folved to  enforce  their  authority  by  all  poflible  means  ;  and  as  Bofton 
had  been  the  principle  fcene  of  the  riots  and  outrages,  it  was  deter, 
mined  to  punifh  that  city  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Parliament  was 
acquainted  by  a  meflage  from  his  Majelly  with  the  undutiful  behaviour 
of  the  city  of  Bofton,  as  well  as  of  ail  the  colonies,  recommending  at 
the  fame  time  the  moft  vigorous  and  fpirlted  exertions  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  The  parliament  in  Irs  addrefs  promifed  a  ready  com- 
pliance ;  and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  fpirlted  behaviour,  had 
now  loft  many  of  their  j->artifans.  It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  on  the 
:town  of  Bofton  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been 
^eftro^'cd,  and  to  ftiut  up  its  port  by  armed  veflcls  until  the  re- 
fraftory  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  (hould  be  fubdued  ;  which  it  was 
-thought  muft  quickly  yield,  as  a  total  ftop  would  thu,  '  c  put  to  their 
4rade.     The  bill  was  ftrongly  oppofe  J  on  the  fame  i  rounds  that  the 
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other  had  been ;  and  it  was  predicted,  that  inflead  of  having 
any  tendency  to  reconcile  or  fubdue  the  Americans,  it  would  infalli- 
bly exafperate  them  beyond  any  poflibility  of  recouciliiition.  The 
petitions  againfl  it,  prefented  by  the  colony's  agent,  pointed  out 
the  fame  confequences  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  in  the  moft  pofitive 
manner  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would  fubmit  to  it;  but 
fuch  was  the  infatuation  attending  every  rank  and  degree  of  men,  that 
it  never  was  imagined  the  Americans  would  dare  to  refift  the  parent 
ftate  openly,  but  in  the  end  would  fubmit  implicitly  to  her  commands. 
In  this  confidence  a  third  bill  was  propofed  for  the  impartial  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  on  fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed  in  the  fuppreffion 
of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maffachufetts  Bay.  By  this  ad 
it  was  provided,  that  Ihould  any  perfons  afting  in  that  capacity  be  in- 
diiTted  for  murder,  and  not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  the  province, 
they  might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England,  or  to  fome  otiier  co^ 
lony,  if  neceflary,  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed  crime. 

Thefe  three  bills  having  pafled  fo  eafily,  the  miniftry  propofed  a  fourth, 
relative  to  the  government  of  Canada  ;  which,  it  was  faid,  had  not 
been  fettled  on  any  proper  plan.  By  this  bill  the  extent  of  that  pro- 
vince was  greatly  enlarged ;  its  affairs  were  put  under  the  diredion  of 
a  council,  in  which  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  admitted  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  fecured  in  their  pofl'cffions,  and  the  ufual  perqui- 
fites  from  thofe  of  their  own  profeffion.  The  council  above  mentioned 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  be  removeable  at  its  pleafure  ; 
and  to  be  inverted  with  every  legillative  power,  excepting  that  of  tax- 
ation. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  in  America,  than  they  ce- 
mented the  union  of  the  colonies  beyond  any  poflibility  of  diffoh-- 
jng  it.  The  affembly  of  MaiTachufetts  Bay  had  paffed  a  vote  againft 
the  judges  accepting  falaries  from  the  crown,  and  put  the  queftion, 
Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual  from  the  general  ailembly  ? 
Four  anfwered  in  the  affirmative;  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief-juitice  re-r 
fufed.  A  petition  againfl  him,  and  an  accufation,  were  brought  before 
the  governor ;  but  the  latter  refufed  the  accufation,  and  declined  to  in- 
terfere in  the  matter;  but  as  they  flill  infifled  for  what  they  called 
juftice  againfl  Mr.  Oliver,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  put  4n  end  to 
the  matter  by  dilTolving  the  aflembly. 

In  this  fltuation  of  affairs  a  new  alarm  was  occalioned  by  the  news  of 
the  port-bill.  This  had  been  totally  unexpefted,  and  was  received  with 
the  moft  extrav;  gant  exprefTionsof  difpleafure  among  the  populace;  and 
while  thefe  continiied,  the  new  governor,  Genefal  Gage,  arrived  frorq 
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England.  He  had  been  chofen  to  this  oflke  on  account  of  his  being 
well  acquainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to  the  people;  but 
human  wifdom  could  not  now  point  out  a  method  by  which  the  flame 
eould  be  allayed.  The  firft  aft  of  his  oflicc  as  governor  was  to  remove 
the  alTemblv  to  Salem,  a  town  feventeen  miles  diftant,  in  confcqnence  of 
the  late  aft.  When  this  was  intimated  to  the  aflembly,  tlK)'  replied  by 
requeuing  him  to  appoint  a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  rcfufal.  When  met  at  Salem,  they 
pafled  a  refoUition,  declaring  the  ni-ceffity  of  a  general  congrefs  compofed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  at  large  into  confidcration  ;  and  five  gentlemen,  remarkable  for 
their  oppofition  to  the  Britifh  meafurcs,  were  chofen  to  reprcfcnt  that  of 
MafTachufetts  Bay.  They  then  proceeded  with  all  expedition  to  draw^p 
a  declaration,  containing  a  detail  of  the  grievances  they  laboured  under, 
and  the  neceflity  of  exerting  themfelves  againft  lawlefs  power;  they  fet 
forth  the  difregard  ihown  to  their  petitions,  and  the  attempts  of  Great 
Britain  to  deftroy  their  ancient  conflitution ;  and  concluded  with  ex- 
horting the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  obftruft,  by  every  method  in 
their  power,  fuch  evil  dcfigns,  recommending  at  the  fame  time  a  total 
renunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from  Great  Britain  till  a  redrefs  of 
grievances  could  be  procured. 

Intelligence  of  this  declaration  was  carried  to  the  governor  on  the 
very  day  that  it  was  completed  ;  on  which  he  diiTolved  the  affembly. 
This  was  followed  by  an  addrefs  from  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  favour 
of  thofe  of  Bofcdn,  and  concluding  with  thefe  remarkable  words:  "  B7 
ihutting  up  the  port  of  Boflon,  fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade 
might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation 
of  our  harbour,  forbids  cur  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  con- 
venient mart ;  and  were  it  otherwife,  we  muft  be  dead  to  every  idea  of 
juftice,  loft  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to 
feize  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  fulFering  neigh- 
tours." 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  minifterial  party  at  home,  that  the 
advantages  which  other  towns  of  the  colony  might  derive  from  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  trade  of  Bofton  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  in 
the  meafure  of  fhutting  up  that  port,  and  rather  rejoice  in  it  than  other- 
wife  ;  but  the  words  of  the  addrefs  above  mentioned  feemed  to  preclude 
all  hope  of  this  kind ;  and  fubfequent  tranfaftions  foon  manifefted  it  to 
be  totally  vain.  No  fooner  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  remaining  bills 
pafTcd  in  the  fefTion  of  1774,  than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  caufe 
Cif  all  ths  colonies.  The  port-bill  had  already  occafioned  violent  com- 
%  motions 
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motions  throughout  them  all.  It  had  been  reprobated  in  provincial 
meetings,  and  refiftance  even  to  the  lail  had  been  recommended  againft 
fuch  opprefTion.  In  Virginia,  the  ift  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
port  of  Bofton  was  to  be  (hut  up,  was  held  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  a 
public  interceffioa  in  favour  of  America  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  the 
prayer  enjoined  at  this  time  was,  that  **  God  would  give  the  people  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every  invafion  of  the  American 
rights."  The  Virginians,  however,  did  not  content  themfclves  with 
afts  of  religion.  They  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  a  general 
congrefs  of  all  the  colonies,  as  fully  perfuaded  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any 
colony  in  an  arbitrary  manner  was  in  reality  an  attack  upon  the  whole, 
and  muft  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania,  however,  were  lefi  fan- 
guine  than  the  reft,  being  fo  clofely  connefted  in  the  way  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  that  the  g'ving  it  op  entirely  appeared  a  matter  of  the 
moft  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  but  aft-cr  every  other 
method  had  failed.  The  intelligence  of  the  remaining  bills  refpcfting 
Bofton,  however,  fpread  a  frefh  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and 
fixed  ihofe  who  had  feemcd  to  be  the  moft  wavering.  The  propofal  of 
giving  up  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  Britain  was  again  propofed  ; 
contributions  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  raifed  in  every  quarter  ; 
and  they  every  day  received  addreffes  commending  them  for  the  heroic 
courage  with  which  they  fuftained  their  calamity. 

The  Boftonians  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to 
promote  the  general  caufe.  An  agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  former  times,  they  called  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  By 
this  the  fubfcribers  moft  religioufly  bound  themfclves  to  break  off  all 
communication  with  Britain  after  the  month  of  Auguft  enfuing,  until  the 
ebnoxious  adts  were  repealed  ;  at  the  fame  time  they  engaged  neither  to 
purchafe  nor  ufe  any  goods  imported  after  that  time,  and  to  renounce  all 
conneftion  with  thofe  wliO  did,  or  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  tliis  cove- 
pant;  threatening  to  publifh  the  names  of  the  refraftory,  which  at  this 
.time  was  a  puniftiment  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed.  Agreements  of  a 
.jfimilar  kind  were  almoft  inftantaneoufly  entered  into  tluoughout  all 
America.  General  Gage  indeed  attempted  to  counteraft  the  covenant 
by  a  proclamation,  wherein  it  was  declared  an  illegal  and  tralterous 
combination,  threatening  with  the  pains  of  law  fuch  as  fubfcribed  or 
/countenanced  it.  But  mattftrs  were  too  far  gone  for  his  proclamations 
to  have  any  effcft.  The  Americans  retorted  th«'  charge  of  illegality  on 
his  own  proclamation,  and  iiififtexi  that  the  law  allowed  fubjcds  to  meet 
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in  order  to  confider  of  their  grievances,  and  aflbciate  for  relief  from 
opprcflion. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  general  congrefs  fo  often 
propofed.  Philadelphia,  as  being  the  moll  centrical  and  confiderablc 
town,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  of 
whom  it  was  to  be  compofed  were  chofcn  by  the  reprefentatives  of  each 
province,  and  were  in  number  from  two  to  feven  for  each  colony,  though 
no  province  had  more  than  one  vote.  The  firft  congrefs  which  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1774,  confined  of  fifty-one 
delegates.  The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  meeting  excited  an  uni- 
verfal  attention  ;  and  their  tranfaiftions  were  fach  as  coald  not  but  tend 
to  render  them  refpeftablc. 

The  firft  adl  of  congrefs  was  an  approbation  of  the  conduifl  of  Mafla- 
chufct's  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to  continue  in  the  fame  fpirit  with 
which  they  had  begun.  Supplies  for  the  fufFering  inhabitants,  whom  in- 
deed the  operation  of  the  port-bill  had  reduced  to  great  dilbefs,  were 
firongly  recommended  ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  in  cafe  of  attempts 
to  enforce  the  obnoxious  adls  by  arms,  all  Ainerica  fliould  join  to  alfift 
the  town  of  Bofton  ;  and  (hould  the  inhabitants  be  obliged,  during  the 
courfe  of  hoflillties,  to  remove  farther  up  the  country,  the  lolTes  they 
Kilght  fuftain  fhould  be  repaired  at  the  public  expence. 

They  next  addrefled  General  Gage  by  letter ;  in  which,  havin<r 
ftated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of  MalTachufet's  colony,  they  informed 
him  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provinces 
to  fupport  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britifh  ads  of  parliament; 
that  they  themfelves  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of 
America  ;  and  intreated  him  to  defift  from  military  operations,  left  fuch 
holHlities  might  be  brought  ou  as  would  fruilratc  all  hopes  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  parent  ftate. 

The  next  ftcp  was  to  publifh  the  following  declaration  of  tlielr  rights, 

DjCI.  ARATIOX    OF    RiCHTS. 

The  good  people  of  the  feveral  Colonics  of  New  ffampfhire,  Mafla- 
«hufett's-Bay,  Rhode-Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Conneflicut, 
New  York,  Mew  Jcrfey,  Pennfylvania,  Newcaftlc,  Kent,  and  SuiTcx  on 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Britilh  Parliament  and  Ad- 
miniftration,  having  feve rally  elefted  deputies  to  meet  and  fit  in  General 
Congrefs  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  thofe  deputies  fo  chofera  being 
affembled  on  the  ,5th  day  of  September,  after  fettling  federal  neceffary 
preliminaries,  proceeded  to  tike  into  their  moft  fcrious  confidcration 
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the  beil  means  of  attaining  the  redrefs  of  grievances.  In  the  firft  place^ 
they,  as  Englilhmen,  (and  as  their  anceftors,  in  like  cafes,  have  ufually 
done,  for  alferting  and  vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties,)   declare, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Englilh  Colonies  in  North  America,  bjr 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  Englifh  Conftitution, 
and  the  feveral  Charters  or  Compadb,  have  the  following  rights  : — 

Refolved,  mm.  con.  1.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty; and  have  never  ceded,  to  any  fovercign  power  whatever,  a  right 
to  difpofe  of  either  without  their  confent. 

Refoved,  ft.  c.  2.  That  our  anceftors  were,  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration from  the  Mother-Country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  immunities,  of  free  and  natural-born  fubjefis  within  the  realm  of 
JEngland. 

Refoh  ed,  «.  c.  3.  That,  by  fuch  emigration,  they  neither  forfeited, 
furrendered,  nor  loft,  any  of  thofe  rights. 

Refolved,  72.  c  4.  That  the  foundation  of  Englifh  liberty,  and  of  all 
free  government,  is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  Legifla- 
tive  Council ;  and  as  the  Englifh  Colonifts  are  not  reprefented,  and, 
from  their  local  and  other  circumftances,  cannot  properly  be  reprefented 
in  the  tritidi  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclufive  power 
of  legiflation,  in  their  feveral  Provincial  Legiflaturcs,  where  their  right 
of  reprefentation  can  alone  be  prefervcd,  in  all  cafes  of  taxation  and 
internal  polity,  fubjeft  only  to  the  negative  of  their  Sovereign,  in  fuch 
manner  as  has  been  heretofore  ufed  and  accuflomed :  but,  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interefts  of  both  coun- 
tries, we  chearfully  confent  to  the  operation  of  fuch  Afts  of  the  Britrfh 
Parliament  as  are,  bona  f.dc,  reftralned  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commerce,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  Empire  to  the  Mother-Country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of 
its  refpeftive  members,  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  Internal  or  ex- 
ternal, for  raifmg  a  revenue,  on  the  fubjeds  in  America  without  their 
confent. 

Refolved,  n.  c.  5.  That  the  refpeftive   Colonies  are   entitled  to  the 
Common  Law  of  England,   and,  more  efpecially,  to  the  great  and  in- 
eftimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage,  accord- 
.   ing  to  the  courfe  of  that  law. 

Refoh-ed,  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  the 
Englifh  Statutes  as  exifled  at  the  time  of  their  colonization,  and  whick 
they  have,  by  experience,  refpeftively  found  to  be  applicable  to  their 
federal  local  and  other  circumftances. 

Refolved, 
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Refolved,  n.  c.  7.  That  thcfe,  his  Majcfty's  Colonies,  are  likewife 
entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges,  granted  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  Royal  Charters,  or  fecured  by  their  feveral  codes  of  Provincial 
Laws. 

Refolved,  n.  c.  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peaceably  to  aflemble,  con- 
fider  of  their  grievances,  and  petition  the  King ;  and  that  all  profecu- 
tions,  prohibitory  proclamations,  and  commitments  for  the  fame,  arc 
illegal. 

Refolved,  «.  c.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  (landing  army  in  thefe  Colonies, 
in  times  of  peace,  without  the  confent  of  the  legiflature  of  that  colony 
in  which  fuch  army  is  kept,  is  againft  law. 

Refolved,  ;/.  c.  10.  It  is  indifpenfibly  nccelTary  to  good  government, 
and  rendered  eflential  by  the  Englilh  Conftitution,  that  the  conftituent 
branches  of  the  legiflature  be  independent  of  each  other ;  that,  there- 
fore, the  exercife  of  legiflative  power,  in  feveral  Colonies,  by  a  Council 
appointed  during  pleafure  by  the  Crown,  is  unconftitutional,  dangerous, 
and  deftruAive  to  the  freedom  of  American  legillation. 

All  and  each  of  which,  the  aforefaid  Deputies,  in  behalf  of  themfelves 
and  their  conftituents,  do  claim,  demand,  and  infift  on,  as  their  indubit- 
able rights  and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them, 
altered  or  abridged  by  any  power  whatever,  without  their  own  confent, 
by  their  Reprefentatives  in  their  feveral  provincial  legiflatures. 

Refolved,  7/,  c.  That  the  following  Ads  of  Parliament  are  infringc- 
raents  and  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonifts ;  and  that  the  repeal 
of  them  is  effentially  neceffary,  in  order  to  rellore  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  viz. 

The  feveral  Ads  of  4  Geo.  III.  ch.  15.  and  ch.  34. — 5  Geo.  Ill, 
ch.  25. — 6  Geo.  III.  ch.  52. — 7  Geo.  III.  ch.  41.  and  ch.  46. — 
8  Geo.  III.  ch.  22.  which  impofe  duties  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
revenue  in  America,  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  fubjcd  of  trial  by  Jury,  au- 
thorife  the  Judges  certificate  to  indemnify  the  profecutor  from  damages 
that  he  might  otherwife  be  liable  to,  requiring  oppreffive  fecurity  from 
a  claimant  of  Ihips  and  goods  feized,  before  he  (hall  be  allowed  to  defend 
his  property,  and  are  fubverfive  of  American  rights. 

Alfo  12  Geo.  III.  ch.  24.  intituled,  "  An  Ad  for  the  better  (ecuring 
his  Majefty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  (hips,  ammunition,  and  (lores  ;'* 
vhich  declares  a  new  offence  in  America,  and  deprives  the  American 
fubjeds  of  a  conftitutional  trial  by  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorifing 
the  trial  of  any  perfon  charged  with  the  committing  any  offence  de- 
VoL,  I,  3  O  fcribe4 
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fcribed  in  the  faid  Aft  out  of  the  realm,  to  be  indifted  and  tried  foi'  the 

fiime  in  any  fhire  or  county  within  the  realm. 

Alfo  the  three  Ads  paffed  in  the  laft  Seflion  of  Parliament,  for  flop 
ing  the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  for  altering  the 
charter  and  government  of  MalTachufetc's-Bay,  and  that  which  is  in- 
tituled, "  An  Aft  for  the  better  adminiilration  of  juftice,  &c." 

Alfo  the  Aft  paffed  in  the  fame  Seffion  for  eftablifhing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  abolifhing  the  equitable 
fyllem  of  Englifh  laws,  and  erefting  a  tyranny  there,  to  the  great 
danger,  from  fo  total  a  diffimilarity  of  religion,  law,  and  government, 
of  the  neighbouring  Britifh  Colonies,  by  the  affiftance  of  whofe  blood 
and  treafure  the  faid  country  was  conquered  from  France, 

Alfo  the  Aft  paffed  in  the  fame  Seffion  for  the  better  providing  fuit- 
able  quarters  for  ofiicers  and  foldiers  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  in  North- 
America. 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  approve  of  the  oppolition  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Maffachufett's-bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  faid 
late  Afts  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  fame  fliall  be  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  force,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  America  ought  to  fupport 
them  in  their  oppofition. 

Refolved,  That  the  removal  of  the  people  of  Bofton  into  the  country, 
would  be  not  only  extremely  difficult  in  the  execution,  but  {o  impor- 
tant  in  its  confequences,  as  to  require  the  utmoft  deliberation  before  it 
is  adopted.  But  in  cafe  the  Provincial  Meeting  of  that  Colony  (hall 
judge  it  abfolulely  neceffary,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congrefs,  that  all 
America  ought  to  contribute  towards  recompenfing  them  for  the  injury, 
they  may  thereby  fuftain.  • 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Maffachufett's-bay,  to  fubmit  to  a  fufpenfion  of  the  adminiiiration  of 
juftice,  where  it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  manner, 
under  the  rules  of  the  charter,  and  the  laws  founded  thereon,  until  the 
effefts  of  our  application  for  the  repeal  of  the  Afts  by  which  their 
charter-rights  are  infringed,  is  known. 

Refolved  unanimoully,  That  every  perfon  who  fhall  take,  accept,  or 
aft  under  any  commiffion  or  authority,  in  any  wife  derived  from  the  aft 
paffed  in  the  laft  Seffion  of  Parliament,  changing  the  form  of  Govern, 
ment,  and  violating  the  charter  of  the  Province  of  Maffachufett's.Bay, 
ought  to  be  held  in  deteftation,  and  confidered  as  the  wicked  tool  of 
that  defpotifm  which  is  preparing  to  dfftroy  thofe  rights  which  God, 
nature,  and  compaft,  hath  given  to  America, 

a  .Refolved 
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■Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  the  people  of  Bofton  and  the  Maflachu- 
iett's-bay,  be  advifed  ftill  to  condudl  themfelves  peaceably  towards  his 
Excellency  General  Gage,  and  his  Majeity's  troops  now  ftationed  in  the 
town  of  Bofton,  as  far  as  can  poiTibly  confill  widi  their  immediate  fafety 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  town;  avoiding  and  difcountenancing  every 
violation  of  his  Majf^fty's  pruj^5crty,  or  any  infult  to  his  troops;  and 
Xhat  they  peaceably  and  firmly  pcrfeverc  in  the  line  in  which  they  arc 
now  conduding  themfelves  on  the  defenlive. 

Refolved,  That  the  feizing,  or  attempting  to  feize,  any  perfon  in 
America,  in  order  to  tranfport  fuch  perfi.  n  beyond  the  fea,  for  trial  of 
offences,  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county  in  America,  being 
againft  law,  will  juftify,  and  ought  to  meet  with  rcfiftance  and  reprifiil. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  to  General  Gage  was  brought  into  Congrefs,  and, 
egrecable  to  order,  figned  by  the  Prefident,  and  is  as  follows ; 

Philadelphia,  Ocl.  lO,  1774. 
«'  Sir, 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton  have  informed  us,  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  his  Majefty's  faithful  fijbjeds  in  all  the  Colonies  from 
Kova-Scotia  to  Georgia,  that  the  fortifications  ereding  within  that  town, 
the  frequent  invafions  of  private  property,  and  the  repeated  infults  they 
receive  from  the  foldiery,  hath  given  them  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  a 
plan  is  formed  very  deftruitive  to  them,  and  lending  to  overthrow  the 
kberties  of  America. 

*'  Your  Excellency  cannot  be  a  ftrangerto  the  fentiments  of  America 
with  refpeft  to  the  late  Afts  of  Parliament,  under  the  execution  of 
which  thofe  unhappy  people  are  oppreffed  ;  the  approbation  univerfally 
expreficd  of  their  conduft,  and  the  datermined  refolution  of  the  Colo- 
nics, for  the  prcfervntion  of  their  Common  Rights,  to  unite  in  their  op- 
pofuion  to  thofe  Afts.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fentiment?,  they  have 
appointed  us  the  guardians  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  we  are 
under  the  deepeft  concern,  that,  whilft  we  are  purfjing  every  dutiful 
and  peaceable  meafure,  to  procure  a  cordial  and  effeiflual  reconciliation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  your  Excellency  fhould  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  that  bears  fo  hoftile  an  appearance,  and  which  even 
thofe  oppreffive  Afts  do  not  warrant. 

We  entreat  your  Excellency  to  confider,  what  tendency  this  conduft 
muft  have  to  irritate  and  force  a  people,  however  well  difpofed  to 
peaceable  meafures,  into  hoftilities,  which  may  prevent  the  endeavours 
of  this  Congrefb  to  reftore  a  good  underftanding  with  a  Parent  State, 
3nd  may  involve  us  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 

3  O  2  *«  la 
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*'  In  order  therefore  to  quiet  the  minds,  and  remove  tlie  reafonablc 
jealoufies  of  the  people,  that  they  may  not  be  driven  to  a  ftate  of  defpera- 
tion,  being  fully  perfuaded  of  their  pacific  difpofition  towards  the 
King's  troops,  could  they  be  affured  of  their  own  fafety ;  we  hope. 
Sir,  you  will  difcontinue  the  fortifications  in  and  about  Boiton,  prevent 
any  further  invafions  of  private  property,  rcftrain  the  irregularities  of 
the  foldiers,  and  give  orders  that  the  communications  between  that 
town  and  country  may  be  open,  unmolefied,  and  free. 

**  Signed,  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  General  Congrefs, 

PEYTON  RANDOLPH,  Prefident." 

They  further  declared  in  favour  of  a  non-importation  and  non-con- 
fumption  of  Eritifh  goods  until  the  a6ls  were  repealed  by  vv'hich  duties 
were  impofed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine,  fugar,  and  molafies,  imported 
into  America,  as  well  as  the  Bolton  port-aft,  and  the  three  others 
paiTed  in  the  preceding  feffion  of  parliament.  The  new  regulations 
againft  the  importation  and  confumption  of  Britifh  commodities  were 
then  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity;  and  they  concluded  with  returning 
the  warmeft  thanks  to  th.ofe  members  of  parliam.ent  who  had  with  fo  ' 
much  zeal,  though  without  any  fuccefs,  oppofed  the  obnoxious  afts  of 
parliament. 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to  the  King,  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Britifli  nation,  and  another  to  the  colonies ;  all  of  which 
were  fo  much  in  the  ufual  itrain  of  American  language  for  fome  time 
paft,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  of  them. 
It  is  fufHcient  to  fay  that  they  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  mafterly  manner, 
and  ought  to  have  impreffed  the  people  of  tins  country  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  Americans  than  they  could  at  that  time  be  induced 
to  entertain. 

All  this  time  the  difpofition  of  the  people  had  correfponded  with  the 
warmeft  wifhes  of  congrefs.  The  firlt  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a  faft, 
not  only  throughout  Virginia,  v.here  it  was  firft  propofed,  but  through 
the  whole  continent.  Contributions  for  the  diftrefles  of  Boflon  had 
been  raifed  throughout  America,  and  people  of  all  ranks  feemed  to  be 
particularly  touched  with  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moft 
likely  to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity,  as  has 
been  already  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem.  The  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
head  alfo  ihewed  a  noble  example  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Though  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eofton,  and  moft  likely  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  their  diflreffesj  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage, but  gencroufly  offered  the  ufe  of  their  harbour  to  the  Bofton- 

iansjj 
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ians,  as  well  as  their  wharfs  and  warehoufes,  free  «f  all  expcnce.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Britifh  forces  at  Bolloii  were  continually  increafing 
in  number,  which  greatly  augmented  the  general  jcaloufy  and  difafFcc- 
tion  ;  the  country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  the 
experiment  was  made  by  giving  a  falfe  alarm  that  the  communication 
between  the  town  and  country  was  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
former  by  famine  to  a  compliance  with  the  afts  of  parliament.  On  this 
intelligence  the  country  people  affembled  in  great  numbers,  and  could 
not  be  fatisfied  till  they  had  fent  meffengers  into  the  city  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  report.  Thefe  mcffengers  were  enjoined  to  inform  the 
town's  people,  that  if  they  fhould  be  fo  pufiUanimous  as  to  make  a  fur- 
render  of  their  liberties,  the  province  would  not  think,  itfclf  bound  by 
fuch  examples ;  and  that  Britain,  by  breaking  their  original  charter, 
had  annulled  the  contradl  fubfifting  between  them,  and  left  them  to 
aft  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  people  in  every  other  refpefl  manifefted  their  inflexible  determi- 
nation to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had  fo  long  followed.  The  new  coun- 
fellors  and  judges  were  obliged  to  refign  their  offices,  in  order  to  prcferve 
their  lives  and  properties  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  In  fome 
places  they  fliut  up  the  avenues  to  the  court-houfes  ;  and  when  required 
to  make  way  for  the  j'jdges,  replied,  that  tht-y  knew  of  none  but  fuch 
as  were  appointed  by  the  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom  of  the  province. 
Every  where  they  manifefied  the  moll:  ardent  defire  of  learning  the  art 
of  war;  and  every  individual  who  could  bear  arms,  was  moft  alTiduous 
in  procuring  them,  and  learning  their  exercife. 

Matters  at  laft  proceeded  to  fuch  an  height,  that  General  G:;ge  thought 
proper  to  fortify  the  neck  of  land,  which  joins  the  town  of  Boilon  to  the 
continent.  This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  mcafure  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Americans  in  the  mod  Vehement 
manner;  but  the  General,  inftead  of  giving  car  to  their  remonftrances, 
deprived  them  of  all  power  of  acting  againll  himftlf,  by  fei/.ing  the  pro- 
vincial powder,  amunition,  and  military  flores,  at  Cambridge  and 
Charleftown.  This  excited  fuch  indignation,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  the  people  could  be  reftrained  from  marching  to  Bofton 
and  attacking  the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itfelf,  the  company  of 
cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  difbanded  themielves  and  returned  the 
ftandard,  he  had  as  ufual  prefented  them  with  on  his  acccffion  to  the  go- 
vernment. This  was  occafioncd  by  his  having  deprived  the  celebrated 
John  Hancock,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  congrcfs,  of  his  commiffion 
fis  colonel  of  the  cadets,     A  fi.T.ilar  inllance  happened  of  a  provincial 
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colonel  having  accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council  ;  upon  which  twenty^i 
four  officers  of  his  regiment  refigned  their  commiiTions  in  one  day. 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  adjacent  to  Boflon.  The  purport  of  this  was  publicly  to  re- 
nounce all  obedience  to  the  late  rtcts  of  parliament,  and  to  form  an  en- 
gagement to  indemnify  fuch  as  fhould  be  profecuted  on  that  account; 
the  meijibers  of  the  new  council  were  declared  violaiers  of  the  rights  of 
their  country ;  all  ranks  and  'iegrees  were  exhorted  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms ;  and  the  receivers  of  t];e  public  re'.-enue  were  ordered  not  to  de- 
liver it  into  the  treafury,  but  retain  it  in  their  own  hands  till  the  con- 
ftitution  fnould  be  reftored,  or  a  provincial  congrefs  difpofe  of  it  other= 
wife. 

JV  rernonftrance  againft  the  fortiiications  on  Bofton  Neck  was  next 
prepared ;  in  v/hich,  howev^er,  they  ftill  pretended  their  unwillingnefs 
to  proceed  to  any  hoftile  meafurcs ;  afferting  only  as  ufual  their  firm 
determination  not  to  fubmix  to  the  afts  of  parlianient  they  had  already 
fo  much  complained  of.  The  Governor,  to  rellore  tranqudlity,  if  pof- 
iible,  called  a  general  aflembly ;  but  fo  many  of  the  council  had  re- 
i]gn<ed  their  feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting  by 
proclamation.  Thismeafure,  however,  was  deemed  illegal  ;  the  aflembly 
met  at  Salem;  and  after  waiting  a  day  for  the  Go\ernor,  voted  them- 
fdves  into  a  provovincial  congrefs,  of  which  JVIr.  Hancock  was  chofeij 
Frefident.  A  committee  was  inftantly  appointed,  who  waited  on  the 
rovernor  with  a  remonfcj'ance  concerning  the  forti^catlons  on  Bofton 
Neck  ;  but  nothing  of  confequence  took  place,  both  parties  mutually 
criminating  each  other.  The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the  Go- 
Y.ernor^  to  avoid  quartering  the  foldiers  upon  the  inhabitants,  propofed 
to  ereft  barracks  for  them  ;  but  the  felefl  men  of  Bofton  compelled  the 
\forkmen  to  defift.  Carpenters  were  fent  for  to  New  York,  but  they 
were  refufed ;  and  It  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  could  pro- 
cure winter  lodgings  for  his  troops.  Nor  v/as  the  difficulty  lefs  in  pro- 
Ciiiring  clothes;  as  the  merchants  of  New  York  told  him,  that  "  they 
would  never  funply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as  enemies  to 
their  cnuntrvo" 

This  difpofitlon,  known  to  be  almofi:  univerfal  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, was  in  the  higheft  degree  fatisfaftory  to  congrefs.  Every  one  faw 
that  the  enfuing  fpring  v/as  to  be  the  feafon  for  commencing  hoftilities, 
and  the  moll:  indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed  fop  the  colonies  to  be 
well  provided  againft  fueh  a  formidable  enemy.  A  lift  of  the  fencible 
men  in  each  colony  vviss  made  out,  and  efpecially  of  tliofe  who  had 
ftrvcd  in   the  fonner-war ;  of  whom  they  had   the  fatisfaftion  to  find 
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that  two-tliirds  were  (till  alive  and  fit  to  bear  arms.  Magazines  of  arow 
were  colleifted,  and  money  was  provided  for  the  payment  of  troops.  The 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  put  a  itop  to  thefe  proceedings  by  pro- 
clamations ;  the  fatal  period  uas  now  arrived ;  and  the  inoie  the  fct- 
vants  of  government  attempted  to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  Americans* 
the  more  violent  it  appeared. 

The  beginning  of  ft  rife  between  the  Parent  State  and  htr  Colonies 
was  like  tlie  letting  out  of  waters.  From  inconfiderable  caufes  love  was 
changed  into  fiifpicion  that  gradually  ripened  into  ill  will,  and  fooa 
ended  in  hoftility.  Prudence,  policy,  and  reciprocal  intereft,  urged  the 
expediency  of  coiicelfion ;  but  pride,  falfe  honour,  and  mifconceived 
dignity  drew  in  an  oppofitc  dircdion.  Undecided  claims  and  doubtful 
rights,  which  under  the  influence  of  wifdom  and  humility  might  have 
been  eafily  compromifcd,  imperceptibly  widened  into  an  irreconcileable 
breach.  Hatred  at  length  took  the  place  of  kind  afFedions,  and  the 
calamities  of  war  were  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  benefits  of  commerce. 

From  the  year  1768,  in  which  a  military  force  had  been  ftationed  in 
Bofton,  there  was  a  conilant  fuccelllon  of  infulting  words,  looks,  and 
geftures.  The  inhabitants  were  exafperated  againft  the  foldiers,  and 
they  againft  the  inhabitants.  The  former  looked  on  the  latter  as  the 
inftrumcnts  of  tyranny,  and  the  latter  on  the  former  as  feditious  rioters, 
or  fraudulent  fmugglers.  In  this  irritable  Rate,  every  incident,  however 
trifling,  made  a  fenfible  impreflion.  The  citizens  apprehended  conftant 
danger  from  an  armed  force,  in  whofe  power  they  were ;  the  foldiers, 
on  the  other  hand,  confidered  themfcivcs  as  in  the  midft  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  expofed  to  attacks  from  within  and  without.  In  proportion 
as  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  widened,  the  dif- 
truft  and  animnfity  between  the  people  and  the  army  increafed.  From 
the  latter  end  of  1774,  hoftile  appearances  daily  threatened  that  the 
flames  of  war  would  be  kindled  from  the  collifion  of  fuch  inflammable 
materials.  Whatfoever  was  done  by  either  party  by  v.ay  of  prccau-  ' 
tion,  for  the  purpofes  of  fclf-dcfcnce,  was  conftrucd  by  the  other  as 
preparatory  to  an  intended  attack.  Each  difclaimed  all  intentions  of 
commencing  hoftilities,  but  reciprocally  manifcftcd  fufpicion  of  the 
other's  fincerity.  As  far  as  was  prafticablc  without  an  open  rupture, 
the  plans  of  the  one  were  refpedively  thwarted  by  the  other.  From  every 
appearance  it  became  daily  more  evident  that  arms  m.uft  ultimately  de- 
cide the  conteft.  To  fufter  an  army  that  was  foon  cxpe(fted  to  be  a;i 
enemy,  quietly  to  fortify  thcrnfelve-,  v/hcn  the  inhabitants  were  both 
able  and  willing  to  cut  them  off,  appeared  to  fomc  warm  fpirits  tlie 
height  of  folly  ;  but  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  other?,  and  efjjp- 
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cially  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  Congrefs,  reftrained  their  im- 
petuofity.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  the  colonies  that  the 
royal  army  was  polled  in  New  England.  The  people  of  that  northern 
country  have'their  paffions  more  under  the  command  of  reafon  and  inte- 
reft,  than  in  the  fouthern  latitudes,  v.'here  a  warmer  fun  excites  a  greater 
degree  of  irafcibllity.  One  rafh  oiFenfive  aftion  againft  the  royal  forces 
at  this  early  period,  though  fuccefsful,  might  have  done  great  mifchief 
to  the  caufe  of  America.  It  would  have  loft  them  European  friends> 
and  weakened  the  difpofition  of  the  other  colonies  to  alTiit  them.  The 
patient  and  politic  New-England  men,  fully  fenfible  of  their  fituation, 
fubmitted  to  many  infults,  and  bridled  their  refentment.  In  civil  wars 
or  revolutions,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  confequence  who  ftrikes  the 
firft  blow.  The  compaffion  of  the  world  is  in  favour  of  the  at- 
tacked, and  the  difpleafure  of  good  men  on  thofe  wlio  are  the  firft 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  human  blood.  For  the  fpace  of  nine 
months  after  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  the  behaviour  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bofton  is  particularly  worthy  of  imitation,  by  thofe  w  ho  wifti  to 
overturn  eftablifhcd  gevernments.  They  condudled  their  oppofition 
with  exquifite  addrefs.  They  avoided  every  kind  of  outrage  and  vio- 
lence, prefcrved  peace  and  good  order  among  themfelves,  fuccesfully 
engaged  the  other  Colonies  to  make  a  comm.on  caufe  with  them,  and 
counterafted  General  Gage  fo  effedually,  as  to  prevent  his  doing  any 
thing  for  his  royal  mafter,  while  by  patience  and  moderation  they 
Ikreened  themfelves  from  cenfure.  Though  rcfolved  to  bear  as  long  as 
prudence  and  policy  diftated,  they  v/ere  all  the  time  preparing  for  the 
laft  extremity.  They  were  furnifhing  themfelves  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  training  their  militia. 

Provifions  were  alfo  colledled  and  ftored  in  different  places,  particu- 
larly at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton.  General  Gage, 
though  zealous  for  his  royal  matter's  intereft,  difcovered  a  prevailing 
defire  after  a  peaceable  accommodation.  He  wiflied  to  prevent  hoftili- 
tics  bv  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  ncceflary  for  carrying 
them  on.  With  this  view  he  determined  to  deftroy  the  ftores  which  he 
knew  were  collefted  fur  the  fupport  of  a  provincial  army.  Wilhing  to 
accomplini  this  without  bloodllied,  he  took  every  precaution  to  efteft 
it  by  furprife,  and  without  alarming  the  country.  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  on  April  18,  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the 
flower  of  the  royal  army,  embarked  at  the  Common,  landed  at  Phipps's 
farm,  and  marched  for  Concord,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Smith,     Neither  the  fecrecy  with  which  this  expedition  was 
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planned,   the  privacy  with  n'hich  the  troop"?  marched  our,  nor  an  order 
that  no  one  inhabitant  fliould  leave  Bofton,  were  fuIHcient  to  prevent 
jntelligence  from  being  fcnt  to  the  country  militia,  of  what  was  going  on. 
About  two  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  miU« 
tin  had  aitcmbled  to  oppofe  them,  but  the  air  being  chilly,  and  intelligence 
refpcding  the  regulars  uncertain,  thcv  were  difmiflcd,  with  orders  to 
appear  again  at  beat  of  drum.     They  collefted  a  fecond  time  to  the 
number  of  feventy,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Britifli   regulars  foon  after  made  their  appearance.     Major  Pitcairn, 
who  led  the  advanced  corps,  rode  up  to  them  and  called  out,  "  Dif- 
perfe,   you  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe."     Thev  ftiil 
continued  in   a  body,  on   which  he  advanced  nearer — difcharged  his 
piftol — and  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire.     This  was  done  with  a  huzza. 
A  difperfion  of  the  militia  was  the  confequence,  but  the  firinp-  of  the 
regulars  w?s   neverthelefs  continued.     Individuals  finding  they  were 
fired  upon,  though  difperRng,  returned  the  fire.     Three  or  four  of  the 
militia  were  killed  on  the  green ;  a  few  more  were  fhot  after  they  had 
begun  to  difperfe.     The  royal  detachment  proceeded  on  to  Concord, 
and  executed  their  eommilTion.  They  difablai  two  twenty-fonr  pouDder* 
• — threw  five  hundred  pounds  of  ball  into  rivers  and  wells,  and  broke  in 
pieces  about  fixty  barrels  of  flour,  Mr.  John  Butterick  of  Concord,  ma* 
jor  of  a  minute  regiment,  not  knowing  what  hadpafled  at  Lexington,  or- 
dered his  men  not  to  give  the  firft  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  the  ag» 
greffors.     Upon  his  approaching  near  the  regulars,  they  fired,  and  killed 
Captain  Ifaac   Davis,  and  one  private  of  the  provincial   minute  men. 
The   fire   was  returned,   and  a  flcirmifh  enfued.     The   King's   troops 
having  done  their  bufinefs,    began  their  retreat  towards  Bofton.     This 
was  conducted  with  expedition,  for  the  adjacent  inhabitants  had  aflem- 
bled  in  arms,  and  began  to  attack   them  in  every  direiflion.     In  their 
return  to  Lexington  they  were  exceedinglj'  annoyed,  both  by  thofe 
who  preffed  on  their   rear,   and  others  who  pouring  in  on  all  fides, 
fired  from  behind  ftone  walls,  and  fuch  like  coverts,  which  fupplicd  the 
place  of  lines  ?.nd  redoubts.    At  Lexington  the  regulars  were  joined  by  a 
detachment  of  nine  hundred  men,  under  Lord  Piercy,  which  had  been 
fent  out  by  General  Gage  to  fupport  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.     This 
reinforcement  having  two  pieces  of  cannon  awed  the  provincials,  and 
kepc  them  at  a  greater  diffance,  but  they  continued  a  conilant,  though 
irregular  and  fcattering  fire,  which  did  great  execution.     The  clofe 
firing  from  behind  the  walls  by  good  markfmen,  put  the  regular  troops 
in  no  fmall  confufion,  but  they  neverthelefs  kept  up  a  briflc  retreating 
fire  on  the  militia  and  minute  nwn.     A  little  after  funfct  the  regulars 
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reached  Banker's  Hill,  worn  down  with  exceffive  fatigue,  having 
marched  that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  raile?.  On  the  next  day 
thev  crofied  Charleftown  ferry,  and  returned  to  Bofton. 

There  never  were  more  than  four  hundred  provincials  engaged  at  one 
time,  and  often  not  fo  many  ;  as  fonie  tired  and  gave  out,  others  came  up 
and  took  their  places.  There  was  fcarcely  any  difeipline  obferved 
among  them  :  ofEcers  and  privates  fired  when  they  were  ready,  and 
faw  a  royal  uniform,  without  waiting  for  the  w(  rd  of  command. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  gain  opportunities 
by  croffing  fields  and  fences,  and  to  acl  as  flanking  parties  againft  the 
King's  troops  who  kept  to  the  main  road. 

The  regulars  had  fixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded, 
and  twentyreight  made  prifoners.  Of  the  provincials  fifty  were  killed, 
and  thirty-eight  wounded  and  miffing. 

As  arras  were  to  decide  the  con  trove  rfy,  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
Americans  that  the  firft  blood  was  drawn  in  New  England,  The  in- 
habitants of  that  country  are  fo  connefted  with  each  other  by  dcfcent, 
manners,  religion,  politics,  and  a  general  equality,  that  the  killing  of 
a  fingle  individual  interelted  the  whole,  and  made  them  confider  it 
as  a  common  caufe.  The  blood  of  thofe  who  were  killed  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  proved  the  firm  cement  of  an  extenfive  union. 
,  To  prevent  the  people  within  Boflon  from  co-operating  with  their 
countrymen  without,  in  cafe  of  an  affaultj  which  was  now  daily  expefted, 
General  Gage,  April  22,  agreed  with  a  committee  of  the  town,  that  upon 
the  inhabitants  lodging  their  arms  in  Faneuil-hall,  orany  other  conveni- 
ent place,  under  the  care  of  the  feleft  men,  all  fuch  inhabitants  as  were 
inclined,  might  depart  from  the  town,  with  their  families  and 
effedls.  In  five  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  in- 
habitants had  lodged  one  thoafand  fevcn  hundred  and  feventy-eight 
fire  arms,  fix  hundred  and  thirty-four  piftols,  two  hundred  and  fe^ 
venty-three  bayonets,  and  thirty-eight  blunberbuffes.  The  agreement 
was  well  obferved  in  the  begining,  but  after  a  fhort  time  obftrudions 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  final  completion,  on  the  plea  that  per- 
fons  \yho  went  from  Bofton  to  bring  in  the  goods  of  thofe  who  chofe 
to  continue  within  the  town,  were  not  properly  treated.  Congrefs 
rernQnllrated  on  the  infradlion  of  the  agreement,  but  without  cfFed. 
The  General,  on  a  farther  confideration  of  the  confequences  of  moving 
the  whigs  out  of  Bofton,  evaded  it  in  a  manner  not  confiftent  with 
good  faith.  He  was  in  forae  meafurc  compelled  to  adopt  this  dif- 
nonourable  meafure,  from  the  clamour  of  the  tories,  who  alledged, 
that  none  but  enemies  to  the  Britifh  government  were  difpofed  to 
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rcmdve,  and  that  when  they  weie  all  fafe  with  their  families  and  ef- 
fects, the  town  would  be  fct  on  fire.  To  prevent  the  provincials  from 
obtaining  fupplies  which  they  much  wanted,  a  quibble  was  made  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  effcfls,  which  was  conftrued  by  the  General 
as  not  including  merchandize.  By  this  conftrudlion,  unwarranted  by 
every  rule  of  genuine  interpretation,  many  who  quitted  the  town  were 
deprived  of  their  ufual  refources  for  a  fopport.  Paflports  were  not 
univerfally  rcfufed,  but  were  given  out  very  flowly,  and  the  bufmefa 
was  fo  condud^ed  that  families  were  divided, — wives  were  feparated 
from  their  hu (bands,  children  from  their  parents,  and  the  aged  and 
infirm,  from  their  relatioiis  and  friends.  The  General  difcovered  a 
diCnclination  to  part  with  the  women  and  children,  thinking  that,  on 
their  account,  the  provincials  would  be  reftrained  from  making  an  af- 
fault  on  the  town.  The  fele(5l-men  gave  repeated  affurance  that  the  in- 
habitants had  delivered  up  their  arms,  but  as  a  cover  for  violating 
the  agreement.  General  Gage  iffued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  af- 
ferted  that  he  had  full  proof  to  the  contrary.  A  few  might  have  fe- 
crcted  fome  favourite  arms,  but  nearly  all  the  training  arms  were  de- 
livered up.  On  this  flimfy  pretence  the  General  facrificed  his  honour, 
to  policy  and  the  clamours  of  the  tories.  Contrary  to  good  faith  he 
detained  many,  though  fairly  entitled  by  agreement  to  go  out,  and 
when  he  admitted  the  departure  of  others  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  move  their  families  and  efFeds. 

The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maflachufetts,  which  was  in  feiTlon  at 
the  time  of  the  Lexington  battle,  difpatched  an  account  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  with  many  depofitions,  to  prove  that  the  Bri- 
tilh  troops  were  the  aggreflbrs.  They  alfo  made  an  addrefs  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  their 
fufferings,  they  fay,  "  thefe  have  not  detached  us  from  our  royal  So- 
vereign ;  we  profefs  to  be  his  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjedls,  and  though 
hardly  dealt  with,  as  we  have  been,  are  ftill  ready  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  defend  his  perfon,  crown,  and  dignity ;  neverthelefs,  to 
the  perfecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  Miniftry,  we  will  not  tamely 
fubmit.  Appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  we  deter- 
mine to  die  or  be  free."  From  the  commencement  of  hollilies, 
the  difptite  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonics  took  a  new  di- 
redion. 

Intelligence  that  the  Britifh  troops  had  marched  out  of  Bofton  into 
the  country  on  fomehoflile  purpofe,  being  forwarded  by  exprelTes  from 
one  committee  to  another,  great  bodies  of  the  militia,  not  only  from 
Mair^chufetts   but    the   adjacent  Colonics,    grafpcd  their  arms   and 
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marched  to  oppofe  them.     The  Colonies  were  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  irrita^ 
bility,   that  the  leaft  fhock  in  any  part  was,   by  a  powerful  and  fym- 
pathetic  affedion,    inftantaneoufly   felt   throughout   the  whole.     The 
Americans  who  fell  were  revered  by  their  countrymen,  as  martyrs  who 
had  died  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.     Refentment  againft  the  Britiih  burned 
more  ftrongly  than  ever.     Martial  rage  took  pofleffion  of  the  breafts  of 
thoufands.     Combinations   were    formed  and  afibciations  fubfcribed, 
binding  the  Inhabitants  to  one  another  by  the  facred  ties  of  honour, 
reli'non  and  love  of  country,   to  do   whatever  their  public  bodies  di- 
refted  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties.     Hitherto  the  Americans 
had  no  regular    army.     From    principles    of  policy    they    cautioufly 
avoided  that  maafure,  left  they  might  fubjeft  themfelves  to  the  charge 
of  being  aggreffors.     All  their  military  regulations  were  carried  on  by 
their  militia,   and  under  the  old  eftahlifhed  laws  of  the  land.     For  the 
defence  of  the  Colonies,   the  inhabitants  had   been,  from  their  early 
years,  enrolled  in   companies,   and  taught   the  ufe  of  arms.     The  laws 
for  this  purpofe  had  never  been  better  obferved  than  for  fonie  months 
previous   to    the   Lexington    battle.     Thefe    military    arrangements, 
which  had  been  previoufly   adopted  for  defending  the  Colonies  from 
hoilile  French  and  Indians,  were  on  this  occafion  turned  againft  the 
troops  of  the  Parent  State.     Forts,   magazines,  and  arfenals,    by  the 
conftitution  of  the  country,  were  in  the  keeping  of  hisMajefty.    Imme- 
diately after  the  Lexington  battle,    thefe  were  for  the  moft  part  taken 
pofTePiion  of  throughout  the  Colonies,  by  parties  of  the  provincial  mi- 
litia.    Ticonderoga,    in  which  was  a  fmall   royal  garrifon,   was  fur- 
prifed  and  taken  by  adventurers  from  different  ftates.     Public  money 
which  had  been  colle>.T:ed  in  confequence  of  previous  grants,    was  alfo 
feized  for  common  fervices.     Before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities 
thefe  meafures  would   h-ave  been  condemned  by   the  moderate  even 
anion?  the  Americans,  but  that  event  juftified  a  bolder  line  of  oppo- 
fition  than  had  been  adopted.     Sundry  citizens  having  been  put  to 
death  by  Britifh  troops,  felf-prefervation  didated  meafures  which,    if 
adopted  under  other  circumftances,   would  have  difunited  the  Colo- 
nifts.     One  of  the  moft  important  of  this  kind  was  the  raifmg  an  army. 
Men  of  warm   tempers,   v/hofe   courage  exceeded  their  prudence,    had 
for  months  urged  the   necefllty  of  railing  troops;  but  they  were   re- 
ftrained  by  the  more   moderate,   who  wiflied  that  the  Colonies   might 
avoid  extremities,    or  at  leaft  that  they  might  not  lead  in  bringing 
them  on.     The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maflachufctts  being  in  fcflioii 
.Tt  the  time  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,   voted  that  "  an  army 
of  thirty   thoufand  men  be  immediately  railed,  that  thirteen  thoufand 
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fix  hundred  be  of  their  own  province,  and  that  a  letter  and  delegate 
be  font  to  the  feveral  Colonies  of  New-Hampniire,  Connedlicut,  and 
Rhode-Ifland.  In  coufequcnce  of  this  vote>  the  bufincfs  of  recruiting 
was  begun,  and  in  a  ftiort  time  a  provincial  army  was  paraded  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bofton,  which,  though  far  below  what  had  been  voted  by 
the  Provincial  Congrcfs,  was  much  fuperior  in  numbers  to  the  royal 
army.     The  command  of  this  force  was  given  to  General  Ward. 

Had  the  Britifli  troops  confined  themfelves  to  Bofton,  as  before  the 
18th  of  April,  the  afl'embling  an  American  army,  though  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  obfervatlon  and  defence,  would  have  appeared  in  the  nature 
of  a  challenge,  and  would  have  made  many  lefs  willing  to  fupport  the 
people  of  Maffachufetts,  but  after  the  Briti(h  had  commenced  hoftilitieg 
the  fame  meafure  was  adopted,  without  fubjefting  the  authors  of  it  to 
cenfure,  and  without  giving  offence  or  hazarding  the  union.  The 
Lexington  battle  not  only  furnifhed  the  Americans  with  a  juftifying 
apology  for  raifing  an  army,  but  infpircd  them  with  ideas  of  their  own 
prowefs.  Amidft  the  moft  animated  declarations  of  facrificing  fortune, 
and  rifquing  life  itfelffor  the  fecurity  of  American  rights,  a  fecret 
figh  would  frequently  efcape  from  the  breafts  ot  her  moft  determined 
friends,  for  fear  that  they  could  not  ftand  before  the  bravery  and  dif- 
cipline  of  Britifn  troops.  Hoary  fages  would  (hake  their  heads  and 
fay,  "  Your  caufe  is  good,  and  I  wifh  you  fuccefs,  but  I  fear  that  your 
undifciplined  valour  muft  be  overcome  in  the  unequal  conteft.  After 
a  few  thoufands  of  you  have  fallen,  the  Provinces  muft  ultimately  bow 
to  that  power  which  has  fo  repeatedly  humbled  France  and  Spain," 
So  confident  were  the  Britifli  of  their  fuperiority  in  arms,  that  they 
fcemed  defirous  that  the  conteft  might  be  brought  to  a  military  de* 
clfion.  Some  of  the  diftinguiftied  fpeakers  in  Parliament  had  publicly 
aflerted  that  the  natives  of  America  had  nothing  of  the  foldier  in  them, 
and  that  they  were  in  no  refpeft  qualified  to  face  a  Britifh  army,  Eu- 
ropean philofophers  had  publifhed  theories,  fetting  forth  that  not  only 
vegetables  and  beafts,  but  that  even  men  degenerated  in  the  weftcrn 
hemifphere.  Departing  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  they  over- 
looked the  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  new  world,  and  charged  a  comparative 
inferiority  on  every  produflion  that  was  American,  The  Colonifts 
themfelves  had  imbibed  opinions  from  their  forefathers,  that  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  were  equal  to  thofe  with  whom  they  were  about  to  con- 
tend. Impreflcd  with  high  ideas  of  Eritilh  fuperiority,  and  diffident  of 
themfelves,  their  beft  informed  citizens,  though  willing  to  run  all 
rifques,  feared  the  confeqnence  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  fuccefs  that 
attended  their  firft  military  enterprize  in  forae  decree    baniOied   thefc 
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fuggeftions.  Perhaps  in  no  fubfequent  battle  did  the  Americans  appeaf 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  their  firft  effay  at  Lexington.  It  is  almoft 
withoat  parallel  in  military  hiftory,  for  the  yeomenry  of  the  country  to 
come  forward  in  a  fingle  disjointed  manner,  without  order,  and  for  the 
moft  part  without  officers,  and  by  an  irregular  fire  put  to  flight  troops 
equal  in  difcipUne  to  any  in  the  world.  In  oppofition  to  the  bold  af- 
fertions  of  fome,  and  the  defponding  fears  of  others,  experience  proved 
that  Americans  might  effeftually  refill  Britilh  troops.  The  diffident 
grew  bold  in  their  country's  caufe,  and  indulged  in  cheerful  hopes  that 
Heaven  would  finally  crown  their  labours  with  fuccefs. 

Soon  after  the  Lexington  battle,  and  in  confequence  of  the  event,  not 
only  the  arms,  ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  in  the  Colonies  were 
fecured  for  the  ufe  of  the  Provincials,  but  regular  forces  were  raifed, 
and  money  ftruck  tor  their  fupport.  Thefe  military  arrangements  were 
not  confined  to  the  New  England  ftate:,  but  were  general  throughout 
the  Colonies.  The  determination  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  en- 
force fubmiffion  to  their  afts,  and  the  news  of  the  Lexington  battle, 
came  to  the  diftant  provinces  nearly  about  the  fame  time.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  by  many  that  the  latter  was  in  confequence  of  the  former,  and 
that  General  Gage  had  recent  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  fubdus 
the  refradlory  Colonifts, 

From  a  variety  of  circumftances  the  Americans  had  good  reafon  to 
conclude  that  hodilities  would  foon  be  carried  on  vigoroufly  in  Mafla- 
chufetts,  and  alfo  to  apprehend  that,  fooner  or  later,  each  province 
would  be  the  theatre  of  war.  «  The  more  fpeedily,  therefore,  faid 
they,  we  are  prepared  for  that  event,  the  better  chance  we  have  for  de- 
fending ourfelve£."  Previous  to  this  period,  or  rather  to  the  19th  of 
April,  I775>  the  difpute  had  been  carried  on  by  the  pen,  or  at  moft  by 
aflbciations  and  legillative  afts ;  but  from  this  time  forward  it  was 
condufled  by  the  fword.  The  crifis  was  arrived  when  the  Colonies 
had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy,  or  to  refill  the 
power  rf  Great  Britain.  An  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  could  not 
brock  the  idea  of  fubmiffion,  while  reafon,  more  temperate  in  her  deci- 
fions,  fuggefted  to  the  people  their  infufEciency  to  make  effeftual  oppo- 
fition. They  were  fully  apprized  of  the  power  of  Britain — they  knew 
that  her  £eets  covered  the  ocean,  and  that  her  flag  had  waved  in  tri- 
umph  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  aniniateil  language 
of  the  time  was,  "  It  is  better  to  die  freemen  than  to  live  flave-s." 
Though!  the  jull'.ce  of  their  caac,  and  the  inrpiration  of  liberty  gave, 
in  the  opinion  of  diunteretleu  judge?,  a  uipcriority  to  the  \Tritings  of 
Amvrricans,  yet  in  the  lauer  ii.ode  of  conduiftir.g  their  ocpcfition,  the 
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•andid  among  themfelves  acknowledged  an  inferiority.  TTieir  form  of 
government  was  deScient  in  that  decifion,  difpatcli,  and  coercion,  which 
are  necefTary  in  military  operations. 

In  the  year  1775,  a  martial  fpirit  pervaded  all  ranks  of  men  in  the 
Colonies.  They  believed  their  liberties  to  be  in  danger,  and  were  ge- 
nerally difpofed  to  rifque  their  lives  for  their  eftablifliment-  Their  ig- 
norance of  the  military  art  prevented  their  weighing  the  chances  of  war 
with  that  cxadnefs  of  calculation  which,  if  indulged,  might  have 
damped  their  hopes.  They  conceived  that  there  was  little  more  to  do 
-than  fight  manfully  for  their  country.  They  confoled  themfelves  with 
the  idea,  that  though  their  firft  attempt  might  be  unfuccefsful,  their 
numbers  would  admit  of  a  repetition  of  the  experiment,  till  the  in- 
vaders were  finally  exterminated.  Not  confiJcring  that  in  modern  war 
the  longeft  purfc  decides  oftener  than  the  longeft  fword;they  feared  not 
the  wealth  of  Britain.  They  both  expeded  and  wiflied  that  the  whole 
difpute  would  be  fpeedily  fettled  in  a  few  decifive  engagements.  Ele- 
vated with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  buoyed  above  the  fear  of  confe- 
quences,  by  an  ardent  military  enthufiafm,  unabated  by  calculations 
about  the  extent,  duration,  or  probable  iffue  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
America  feconded  the  voice  of  their  rulers,  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for 
the  vindication  of  their  rights.  At  the  time  the  Colonics  adopted  thefc 
fpirited  refolutions,  they  polTefled  not  a  fingle  fhip  of  war,  nor  fo  much 
as  an  armed  veffel  bf  any  kin  J.  It  had  often  been  fuggefted,  tliat 
their  feaport  towns  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain; 
this  was  both  known  and  believed,  but  difregarded.  The  love  of  pro- 
perty was  abforbed  in  the  love  of  liberty.  The  animated  votaries  of 
the  equal  rights  of  human  nature,  confoled  themfelves  with  the  idea, 
that  though  their  whole  fea  coaft  (hould  be  laid  in  a(hes»  they  could  re- 
tire to  the  wefteni  wil.^ernefs,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  free  ;  on 
this  occafion  it  was  obferved  in  Congrels  by  Chridopher  Gadfden,  one 
of  the  South  Carolina  delegates,  "  Our  houfes  being  conilrudled  of 
brick,  ftone,  and  wood,  though  deftroyed  m;)y  be  rebuilt,  but  liberty 
once  gone  is  loft  for  ever.'** 

The  fober  difcretion  of  the  prefent  age  will  more  readily  cenfure 
than  admire,  but  can  more  eafily  admire  than  imitate  the  fervid  zeal  of 
the  patriots  of  1775?  who  in  idea  facri^ced  property  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty, with  the  eafe  that  they  now  facrifice  almoll  every  other  confider- 
ation  for  the  acquifiticn  of  property. 

The  Revenues  ot  Britain  were  immenfe,  and  her  people,  were  habitu- 
ated to  the  payment  of  large  fums,  in  every  form  which  contributions  to 
government  have  aflumed  ;  but  the  Am^rjcar.  Colonies  poflcfled  neither 
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money  nor  funds,  nor  were  their  people  accuftomed  to  taxes  equal  to  the 
exigences  of  war.  The  conteft  having  began  about  taxation,  to  hava 
raifed  money  by  taxes  for  carrying  it  on  would  have  been  impolitic. 
The  temper  of  the  times  precluded  the  neceffity  of  attempting  the  dan- 
gerous expedient,  for  fuch  was  the  enthufiafm  of  the  day,  that  the  Co- 
lonifts  gave  up  both  their  perfonal  fervices  and  their  property  to  the 
public,  on  the  vague  promifes  that  they  fhould  at  a  future  time  be  re- 
imburfed.  Without  enquiring  into  the  folidity  of  the  funds,  or  the 
precife  period  of  payment,  the  refources  of  the  country  were  com- 
manded on  general  afl"u ranees,  that  all  expences  of  the  war  fhculd  ulti- 
mately be  equalifed.  The  Parent  State  abounded  with  experienced 
ftatefmen  and  ofF.cers,  but  the  dependent  form  of  government  exercifed 
in  the  Colonies,  precluded  their  citizens  from  gaining  that  praftical 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  being  at  the  head  of  public  de- 
partments. There  were  very  few  in  the  Colonies  who  underftood  the 
bufinefs  of  providing  for  an  army,  and  ftill  fewer  who  had  experience 
and  knowledge  to  direft  its  operations.  The  difpofition  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  moft  effeftual  mode  of  drawing  forth  its 
refources,  were  fubjedls  with  which  fcarce  any  of  the  inhabitants  were 
acquainted.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  almoft  wholly  deficient ; 
and  though  the  country  abounded  with  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
manufa<flured,  yet  there  was  neither  time  nor  artifts  enough  to  fupply 
an  army  with  the  means  of  defence.  The  country  was  deftitute  both 
of  fortifications  and  engineers.  Amidft  fo  many  difcouragements  there 
■were  fome  flattering  circumftances.  The  war  could  not  be  carried  oa 
by  Great  Britain,  but  to  a  great  difadvantage,  and  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence.  It  was  eafy  for  Miniflers  at  St.  James's  to  plan  campaigns, 
but  hard  was  the  fate  of  the  ofRcer  from  whom  the  execution  of  them 
in  the  woods  of  America  was  expefled.  The  country  was  fo  extenfive, 
and  aboanded  fo  much  with  defiles,  that  by  evacuating  and  retreating, 
the  Americans,  though  they  could  not  conquer,  yet  might  fave  them- 
felvcs  from  being  conquered.  The  authors  of  the  afts  of  parliament  for 
reflraining  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  were  moft  excellent  recruiting 
officers  for  the  Congrefs.  They  impofed  a  neceffity  on  thoufands  to 
become  foldiers.  All  other  bufinefs  being  fufpended,  the  whole  re- 
fources of  the  country  were  applied  in  fupporting  an  armv.  Though 
the  Colonifls  were  without  difcipline,  they  poffefTed  native  valour. 
Though  they  had  neither  gold  nor  filver,  they  poffefled  a  mine  in  the 
enthufiafm  of  their  people.  Paper  for  upwards  of  two  years  produced 
to  them  more  folid  advantage  than  Spain  derived  from  her  fuper- 
abounding  precious  metals.    Tkough  they  had  no  fhips  to  protefl  their 
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trade  or  their  towns,  they  had  fimplicity  enough  to  live  without  the 
former,  and  enthufiafm  enough  to  rifque  the  latter,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  power  of  Britain.  They  believed  their  caufe  to  be  jult,  and 
that  Heaven  approved  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  rights.  Zeal 
originating  from  fuch  motives  fupplied  the  place  of  difcipline,  and  in- 
fpired  a  confidence  and  military  ardour  which  overleaped  all  difficul- 
ties. 

Refiftance  being  refolved  upon  by  the  Anierlcans — the  pulpit — the 
prefs — the  bench,  and  the  bar,  feverally  laboured  to  unite  and  encou- 
rage them.  The  clergy  of  New  England  were  a  numerous,  learned^ 
and  refpeftabic  body,  who  had  a  great  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.  They  connciled  religion  and  patriotifra,  and  in  their 
fermoas  and  prayers  reprcfented  the  caufe  of  America  as  the  caufe  of 
Heaven.  The  fynod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alfo  lent  forth  a 
paftoral  letter,  which  was  publicly  read  in  their  churches.  This  ear- 
neftly  recommended,  fuch  fentiinents  and  condud:  as  were  fuitable  to 
tlieir  Ctuation.  Writers  and  priutcis  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
preachers,  and  next  to  them  had  the  greateft  hand  in  animating  their 
countrymen.  Gentlemen  of  the  bench  and  of  the  bar  denied  the  charge 
of  rebellion,  and  juftified  the  refiftance  of  the  Colonifts.  A  diftinftion 
founded  on  law  between  the  king  and  his  miniftry  was  introduced  :  the 
former,  it  was  contended,  eould  do  uo  wrong.  The  crime  of  trcafon 
was  charged  on  the  latter,  for  ujing  the  royal  name  to  varnifh  their 
own  unconftitutional  meafures.  The  phrale  of  a  minifterial  war  be- 
came comraon,  and  was  ufed  as  a  medium  for  reconciling  refiftance  with 
allegiance. 

Coeval  with  the  refolutions  for  organizing  an  army,  was  one,  ap- 
pointing the  20thday  of  July,  1775,3  day  of  public  humiliation,  fafting 
and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  «  to  blefs  their  rightful  Sovereign  King 
George,  and  to  infpire  him  with  wifdora  to  difcern  and  purfue  the  true 
interell  of  his  fubjeds  ;  and  that  the  Britifli  nation  might  be  iufiuenced 
to  regard  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace,  before  they  were  hid 
from  her  eyes — that  the  Colonies  might  be  ever  under  the  care  and 
proteftion  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  be  profpered  in  all  their  interefts 
— that  America  might  foon  behold  a  gracious  interpofition  of  Heaven 
for  the  redrcfs  of  her  manv  grievances,  the  reftoration  of  her  invaded 
■  rights,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  Parent  State  on  terms  conftitu- 
tional  and  honourable  to  both." — The  forces  which  had  been  colleded 
in  Maffachufetts,  were  Rationed  in  convenient  places  for  guarding  the 
country  from  farther  excurlions  of  the  regulars  from  Boilon.  Breaft- 
works  were  alfo  ereflci  in  different  places  for  th«i":cne  purpofe.  While 
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both  parties  were  attempting  to  carry  off  ftock  from  the  feveral  iflandi*, 
with  which  the  bay  of  Bofton  is  agreeably  diverfified,  fundry  ikirmiflies 
took  place.  Thefe  were  of  real  fervice  to  the  Americans.  They  ha- 
bituated them  to  danger,  and  p«rhaps  much  of  the  courage  of  old  fol- 
diers,  is  derived  from  an  experimental  convidion  that  the  chance  of 
cfcaping  unhurt  from  engagements,  is  mufl  greater  than  young  recruits 
fuppofe. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  a  great  part  of  the  reinforcements  or- 
dered from  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  Bofton.  Three  Britilh  ge- 
nerals, Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  whofe  behaviour  in  the  preced- 
ing war  had  gained  them  great  reputation,  alfo  arrived  about  the  fame 
time,  May  2 5'.  General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  for  afting 
with  more  decinon  ;  but  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  con- 
ceived it  due  to  ancient  forms  to  ifTue  a  proclamation,  holding  forth  to 
the  inhabitants  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  He  therefore  June  12, 
offered  pardon,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  who  fhould  forthwith  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  refpedive  occupations  and  peace- 
able duties,  excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  that  pardon  "  Samuel 
Adarp.s  and  John  Hancock,  whofe  offences  were  faid  to  be  of  too  fla- 
j;itious  a  nature,  to  admit  of  any  other  conlideration  than  that  of  con- 
dign punilTiment."  He  alfo  proclaimed,  that  not  only  the  perfons  above 
named  and  excepted,  but  alfo  all  their  adherents,  affociates,  and  cor- 
refpondents,  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  treafon  and  rebellion,  and 
treated  accordingly.  By  this  proclamation  it  was  alfo  declared,  "  that 
as  the  courts  of  judicature  were  fhut,  marflial  law  fhould  take  place, 
till  a  due  courfe  of  juflicc  fliould  be  re-eflabliihcd."  It  was  fuppofed 
that  this  proclamation  vv^as  a  prelude  to  hoflilities,  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  by  the  Americans.  A  confiderable  height,  known  bv 
the  name  of  Bunker's-Hill,  jufl  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninfula  of 
Charleftown,  was  fo  fituated  as  to  make  the  poffeflion  of  it  a  matter  of 
great  confequence  to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  Orders  were 
therefore,  June  16,  iffued  by  the  provincial  commander?,  that  a  detach- 
ment of  a  thoufand  men  fhould  entrench  upon  this  height.  By  fomc 
tniftake  Breed's  Hill,  high  and  large  like  the  other,  but  fituated  near 
Bolton,  was  marked  out  for  the  entrenchment?,  inftead  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  The  provincials  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill,  and  worked  with  (o 
much  diligence,  that  bctv.'-een  midnight  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
they  had  thrown  up  a  fmall  redoubt  about  eight  rods  fquare.  They 
k«'pt  fuch  a  profound  filence,  that  they  were  not  heard  by  the  Bri'^ifn, 
on  board  their  veflels,  though  very  near.  Thefe  having  derived  their 
firil  information  of  what  was  going  on  from  the  fight  of  the  work  near 
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completion,  began  an  incefl;mt  firing  upon  them.  The  provincials  bore 
this  with  Hrmacfs,  and  though  they  were  only  young  foldiers,  conti- 
nued to  labour  till  they  h*d  thrown  up  a  finail  breaftwork,  extending 
from  the  call  iide  of  the  breaftwork  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  At,  this 
eminence  overlooked  Bofton,  General  Gage  thought  it  neccfHiry  to 
drive  the  provincials  from  ir.  About  noon,  therefore,  he  detached 
Major  General  Howe,  and  Brigadier  General  Pigot,  with  the  flower 
of  the  armv,  con fiA ing  ©f  four  battalions,  ten  companies  of  the  grena- 
diers, and  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  to 
efTedt  this  bufinefs.  Thefe  troops  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  and,  June 
:  -J,  formed  after  landing,  but  remained  in  that  pofitioa  till  they  were  re- 
inforced bv  a  fecond  detachment  of  light  infantry  and  grenadier  com- 
panies, a  battalion  of  land  forces,  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  making 
in  the  whole  near  three  thoufand  men.  While  the  troops  who  firlt 
landed  were  waiting  for  this  re-infcrcement,  the  provincials,  for  their 
farther  fecurity,  pulled  up  fome  adjoining  poft  and  rail  fences,  and  fet 
them  down  in  two  parallel  lines  at  a  fmail  diilance  from  each  other,  and 
filled  the  fpace  between  with  hay,  which  having  been  lately  mowed, 
remained  on  the  adjacent  ground. 

The  king's  troops  formed  in  two  lines,  and  advanced  flowly,  to 
give  their  artillery  time  to  demolidi  the  American  works.  While  the 
Britilli  were  advancing  to  the  attack,  they  received  orders  to  burn 
Charleftown.  This  was  not  done,  beeaufe  they  were  fired  upon  from 
the  houfcs  in  that  town,  but  from  the  military  policy  of  depriving 
enemies  of  a  cover  in  their  approaches.  In  a  fliort  time  this  ancient 
town,  confifting  of  about  five  hundred  buildings,  chiefly  of  wood,  was 
ih  one  great  blaze.  The  lofty  fteeple  of  the  meeting-houfe  formed  a 
pyramid  of  fire  above  the  reft,  and  ftruck  the  aftoniihed  eyes  of  nu- 
merous beholders  with  a  magnificent  but  awful  fjjertacle.  In  Bofton, 
the  heights  of  every  kind  were  covered  with  the  citizens,  and  fuch  of 
the  king's  troops  as  were  not  on  duty.  The  hills  around  the  adjacent 
country  which  afforded  a  fafe  and  diftinft  view,  were  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  -     '\. 

Thoufands,  both  within  and  without  Bofton,  were  anxious  fpetfla- 
tors  of  the  bloody  fcene.  The  honour  of  Britifh  troops  beat  high  ia 
the  breafts  of  m.any,  while  others,  with  a  keener  fenfibility,  felt  for 
the  liberties  of  a  great  and  growing  country.  The  Britifli  moved  on 
but  flowly,  which  gave  the  provincials  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
aim.  The  latter,  in  general,  referved  themfalvcs  till  their  adverfaries 
were  within  ten  or  twelve  rods,  but  then  began  a  furious  difcharge  of 
fmall  ^rms.     The  ftream  oi  the  American  fire  wasfo  in^eflant,  an4  did 
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fo  great  execution,  that  the  king's  troop?  retreated  in  diforder  and  pre-, 
cipitation.  Their  officers  rallied  them,  and  pufhed  them  forward 
with  their  fwords,  but  they  returned  to  the  attack  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  Americans  again  refervcd  their  fire  till  their  adverfaries 
were  near,  and  theii  put  them  a  fecond  time  to  flight.  General  Howe 
and  the  officers  redoubled  their  exertions,  and  were  at  laft  fuccefsful, 
though  the  foldiers  dircovered  a  great  averQon  to  going  on.  By  this 
time  the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  fo  far  to  fail,  that  they  were 
UDt  able  to  keep  up  the  fame  brifk  fire  as  before.  The  Britifh  alfo 
brought  fome  cannon  to  bear,  which  raked  the  infide  of  the  breaft- 
work  from  end  to  end.  The  fire  from  the  Ihips,  batteries,  and  field 
artillery  was  redoubled — the  foldiers  in  the  rear  were  goaded  on  by 
their  officers.  The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  fides  at  once.  Un- 
der thefe  circumftances  a  retreat  from  it  was  ordered,  but  the  provin- 
cials delayed,  and  made  refiflance  with  t^eir  difcharged  mulkets  as  if 
they  had  been  clubs,  fo  long  that  the  king's  troops,  who  eafily  mounted 
the  works,  had  half  filled  the  redoubt  before  it  was  given  up  to  them. 

While  thefe  operafi  iis  were  going  on  at  thebreall-work  and  redoubtj. 
the  Britifh  light  infantry  were  attempting  to  force  the  left  point  of  the 
former,  that  th^y  might  take  the  American  h'ne  in  Rank.  Though 
they  exhibited  the  moil  undaunted  courage,  they  met  with  an  oppofi- 
tion  which  called  for  its  greatefl  exertions.  The  provincials  here,  in 
like  manner,  referved  their  fire  till  their  adverfaries  were  near,  and 
then  poured  it  upon  the  light  infantry,  with  fuch  an  inceffant  ft  ream, 
and  in  fo  true  a  direftion,  as  mowed  down  their  ranks.  The  engage- 
ment \y«s  kept  up  on  both  fides  with  preat  refolution.  The  perfeve- 
ring  exertions  of  the  King's  troops  could  not  compel  the  Americans  to 
retreat,  till  they  obferved  that  their  main  body  had  left  the  hill.  This, 
when  begun,  expofcd  them  to  new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be  efftvfled 
but  by  marching  over  Cliarkflown  Neck,  every  part  of  which  was 
raked  by  the  fnot  of  the  Glafgow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating 
batteries.  The  inceffant  fire  kept  up  acrofs  this  Neck  prevented  any 
confiderable  re-inforcement  from  joining  their  countrymen  who  were 
engaged  ;  bi;t  the  few  who  fell  on  their  retreat  over  the  fame  ground 
proved,  that  the  apprehenfions  ofthofe  provincial  officers  who  declined 
paffing  over  to  fuccour  their  companions,  were  without  any  folid  foun- 
dation. 

The  number  of  Americans  engaged  amounted  only  to  one  thoufand 
five  hundred.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  conquerors  would  pufh  the 
advantages  they  had  gained,  and  march  immediately  to  American  head 
quarters  at  Cambridge,  but  they  advanced  no  farther  thaa  Bunker'^ 
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Hill ;  there  they  threw  up  works  for  their  own  fecuritv.  The  provin. 
cials  did  the  fame  on  Profpedl  Hill  in  front  of  them.  Both  were  guard- 
ing agalnft  an  attack,  and  both  were  in  a  bad  condition  to  receive 
one.  The  lofs  of  the  pcninfula  depreffed  the  fjiirits  of  the  A-ncricans, 
and  their  great  lofs  of  men  produced  the  fame  efFedl  on  the  Britifh. 
There  have  been  few  battles  in  modern  wars,  in  which,  all  circilm- 
flances  confidered,  there  was  a  greater  deftrudion  of  men  than  in  this 
fliort  engagement.  The  lofs  of  the  Britifh,  as  acknowledged  by  Gene- 
ral Gage,  amounted  to  one  thoufand  and  fifty-four.  Nineteen  cora- 
miifioned  officers  were  killed,  and  feventy  more  were  wounded.  The 
battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  which  gave  Great  Britain  the  province  of 
Canada,  was  not  fo  dcHruftive  to  Britifli  offi:;ers  as  this  affair  of  a 
flight  entrenchment,  the  work  only  of  a  few  hours.  That  the  officers 
fuffered  fo  much,  muft  be  imputed  to  their  being  aimed  at.  None  of 
the  provincials  in  this  engagement  were  riflemen,  but  they  were  all 
good  markfmen.  The  whole  of  their  previous  military  knowledge  had 
been  derived  from  huniing,  and  the  ordinary  amufements  offportf- 
^en.  The  dexterity  which  by  long  habit  they  had  acquired  in  hitting 
beafl^s,  birds,  and  marks,  was  fatally  applied  to  the  deR:rudion  of 
Britifh  officers.  From  their  fall  much  confufion  was  expedcd  ;  they 
were  therefore  particularly  fingkd  out.  Moft  of  thofe  who  were  near 
the  perfon  of  General  Howe  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  but  the 
General,  though  he  greatly  expofed  himfelf,  was  unhurt.  The  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers  loit  three-fourths  of  their  men.  Of  one  com- 
pany not  more  th?.n  five,  and  of  another,  not  more  than  fourteen 
efcaped.  The  unexpected  refinance  of  the  Americans  was  fuch  as  wiped 
away  the  reproaches  of  cowardice,  v/hich  had  been  caft  on  them  by 
their  enemies  in  Britain.  The  fpirited  conduft  of  the  Britifli  officers 
merited  and  obtained  great  applaufe,  but  the  provincials  were  juftljr 
entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the  fame,  for  having  made  the  utmoft 
exertions  of  their  adverfaries  neceffary  to  diflodge  them  from  lines, 
which  were  the  work  only  of  a  fingle  night.  The  Americans  loft  five 
pieces  of  cannon.  Their  killed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
pine.  Their  wounded  and  mi^Ting  to  three  hundred  and  fourteen. 
Thirty  of  the  former  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  They 
particularly  regretted  the  death  of  General  Warren.  To  the  purefl 
patriotifm  and  molt  undaunted  bravery,  he  added  the  virtues  ofdo- 
meftic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplifhed  orator,  and  the  wifdom 
of  an  able  ftatefman.  Nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try induced  him  to  cppofe  the  meafures  of  Government.  He  aimed 
not  at  a  feparation  from,  but  a  coalition  v/ith  the  Mother  Country, 
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He  took  an  active  part  in  defence  of  his  country,  not  that  he  might  be 
applauded  and  rewarded  for  a  patriotic  fpirit,  bat  becaufe  he  was,  in 
the  beft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  real  patriot.  Having  no  intereftedor  per- 
ibnal  views  to  anfwer,  the  friends  of  liberty  confided  in  his  integritv. 
The  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  his  abilities  as  a  public  fpeaker, 
enabled  him  to  make  a  dilHnguifhed  figure  in  public  council?,  but  his 
intrepidity  and  aftive  zeal  induced  his  countrymen  to  place  him  in  the 
military  line.  Within  four  days  after  he  v/as  appointed  a  Major  Ge- 
neral, he  fell  a  noble  facrifice  to  a  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed  from 
the  pi^reft  principles.  Like  Hampden  he  lived  and  like  Hampden  he 
died,  univerfally  beloved  and  univerfally  regretted.  His  many  virtues 
were  celebrated  in  an  elegant  culogim  written  by  Dr.  Rufh,  in  lan- 
guage equal  to  the  iiluftrious  fubjed.  The  burning  of  Charleftown, 
though  a  place  of  great  trade,  did  not  difcourage  the  provincials.  It 
excited  refentment  and  execration,  but  not  any  difpofition  to  fubmit. 
Such  was  the  high-toned  ftate  of  the  public  mind,  and  fo  great  the  in- 
difference for  property,  when  put  in  competition  with  liberty,  that  mi- 
litary conflagrations,  though  they  diftreiTed  and  impoverifhed,  had  no 
tendency  to  fubdue  the  Colonifts,  They  might  anfwer  in  the  old 
world,  but  were  not  calculated  for  the  new,  where  the  war  was  under- 
taken, not  for  a  change  of  maflers,  but  for  fecu ring  efTential  rights.  The 
aflion  at  Breed's  Hill,  or  Bunker's  Hill,  as  it  has  been  commonly  called, 
produced  many  and  very  important  confequences.  It  taught  the  Britifh 
fo  much  refpeft  for  Americans  intrenched  behind  works,  that  their  fub- 
fequent  operations  were  retarded  with  a  caution  that  wafled  av/ay  a 
whole  campaign  to  very  little  purpofe.  It  added  to  the  confi- 
dence the  Americans  began  to  have  in  their  own  abilities;  but 
inferences,  very  injurious  to  the  future  interefls  of  America,  were 
drawn  from  the  good  condudl  of  the  new  treops  on  that  memorable 
day.  It  infpired  fome  of  the  leading  members  of  Congrefs  with 
fuch  high  ideas  of  what  might  be  done  by  militia,  or  men  engaged 
for  a  fhort  term  of  inlilbnent,  that  it  was  long  before  they  afTented  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  permanent  army.  Not  dillinguifhing  the  conti- 
nued exertions  of  an  army  through  a  fcries  of  years,  from  the  gallant 
efforts  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  led  diredly  to  aftion,  they 
were  flow  in  admitting  the  neceffity  of  permai:ent  troops.  They  con- 
ceived the  country  might  be  defended  by  the  ocrafional  exertions  of 
her  fens,  without  the  expence  and  danger  of  an  army  engaged  for  the 
war.  In  the  progrefs  of  hoflilitics,  as  will  appear  in  the  fcqucl,  the 
militia  loft  much  of  their  firft  ardour,  v/hile  leading  men  in  the  councils 
of  America,    trading  to  its  continuance,  ncglefted  the  proper  time  of 
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recruiting  for  a  fcries  of  years.  From  the  want  of  perfevcrance  in  the 
militia,  and  the  want  of  a  difciplined  ftanding  army,  the  caufc  for 
which  arms  were  at  lirll  taken  up,  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the 
brink  of  dcftrudtion. 

In  other  places  the  fame  determined  fpirit  of  refiftance  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  Lord  North's  conciliatory  fcheme  was  ut- 
terly reje(51ed  by  the  aflemblies  of  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  and 
afterwards  in  every  other  colony.  The  commencement  of  hoftilities 
at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  of  New  York,  which  had  hitherto 
continaed  to  waver,  to  unite  with  the  reft ;  and  as  the  fituation  of 
New  York  renders  it  unable  to  refift  an  attack  from  the  fea,  it  was  re- 
folved,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britiih  fleet,  to  fecure  the  military 
fiores,  fend  off  the  women  and  children,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the  city  if  it 
was  flill  found  incapable  of  defence.  The  exportation  of  provifioHS 
was  every  where  prohibited,  particularly  to  the  Britifh  fifhery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  fuch  colonies  of  America  as  fhould  ad- 
here to  the  Britifh  interefl:.  Congrefs  refolved  on  the  ellablifhment  of 
an  army,  and  of  a  large  paper  currency  in  order  to  fupport  if.  In  the 
inland  northern  colonies,  Colonels  Eaflon  and  Ethan  Allen,  without  re-" 
ceiving  any  orders  from  Congrefs,  or  communicating  their  defign  to 
any  body,  with  a  party  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  furprifed  the 
forts  or  Crown  Point,  Ticonderago,  and  the  rei^  that  form  a  communi- 
cation betwixt  the  Colonies  and  Canada.  On  this  occafion  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,  befides  mortars,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  flores,  together  with  two  armed  vefTels,  and  ma- 
terials for  the  conilruftion  of  others. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  provincials  erefted  fortifica- 
tions on  the  heights  which  commanded  Charleftown,  and  ftrengthened 
the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thence  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  affivity  and  boldnefs  aftonifhed  the 
Britifh  officers,  who  had  been  accultomed  to  entertain  too  mean  an  opi- 
jiion  of  their  courage. 

The  troops,  thus  fnut  up  in  Boflon,  were  foon  reduced  to  diftrefs. 
Their  necelfities  obliged  them  to  attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American 
cattle  on  the  iflands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  fkirmifhes  ; 
bat  the  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the  nnvigation  of  thefe 
fhores,  landed  on  the  iflands,  deftroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of 
any  ufe,  burned  the  light  houfe  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
took  prifcners  the  workmen  fent  to  repair  it,  as  well  as  a  party  of  ma- 
rines who  guarded  them.  Thus  the  garrifon  wore  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceifit/  offending  aut  armed  vcfTels  to  make  pri/cs  indifcriminatcly  of 
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9II  that  came  in  theif  way,  and  of  landing  in  different  places  to  plander 
for  fubfiftence  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  Congrefs,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  adl  with  all  the  vi- 
gour which  its  conftitaents  had  expefted.  Articles  of  confederation 
^nd  perpetual  union  were  drawn  up  and  folemnly  agreed  upon;  by 
which  they  bound  themfelves. 

After  the  aftion  of  Bunker's  Hill,  however,  when  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in  the  eyes  ©f  America  than  before, 
Pongrefs  proceeded  formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  declara- 
tion drawn  up  in  terms  more  expreffive,  and  v/ell  calculated  to  excite 
attention. 

"  Were  it  poffible  (faid  they)  for  men  who  exercife  their  reafon,  to 
believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  our  exiftence  intended  a  part  of  the 
human  race  to  hold  an  abfolute  property  in  and  unbounded  power 
over  others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  as  the 
objec\s  of  a  legal  domination,  never  rightfully  refiftable,  however  fe- 
■yere  and  oppreffive ;  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  Colonies  might  at  leall 
require  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fome  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that  body  ;  but  ?. 
leverence  for  our  Great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  common  fcnfe  muft  convince  all  thofe  who  reflcft  upon  the 
fubjed,  that  government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
laankind,  and  ought  to  be  admlniftcred  for  the  attainment  of  that 
«id. 

"  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  ftimulated  by  an  inor- 
dinate paffion  for  power,  not  only  unjuftifiable,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  conteft,  where  regard  fhould 
be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right ;  have  at  length,  deferting  thofe,  at- 
tempted to  effeft  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpofe  of  enflaving  thefe 
Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  nccpffary  for  us  to 
clofe  with  their  lafl:  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded 
that  affembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  domi- 
nation, fo  to  flight  juftice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  elleem  our- 
felves  bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make  known  the 
juftice  of  our  caufe." 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  anceftors  left  Bri- 
tain, the  happinefs  attending  the  mutual  friendly  commerce  betwixt 
that  country  and  her  Colonies,  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  of  the  late 
war,  they  proceed  as  follows:  "  The  new  miniflry  finding  the  brave 
ices  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  ftill  contending,  took 
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Dp  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a  hafty  peace,  and  of  then  fub- 
duin^  her  faithful  friends. 

"  Thefe  devoted  colonics  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  a  ftatc  as  to  pre- 
fent  viAories  without  bloodfhed,  and  all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  ftatu- 
table  plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  refpeft!"ul 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  their  colonization ;  their  dutiful, 
zealous,  and  ufeful  ferviccs  during  the  war,  though  fo  recently  and  amply 
acknowledged  in  the  moft  honourable  manner  by  his  Majcfty,  by  the 
late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  fave  them  from  the  intended  in- 
novations. Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pernicious  projeft ; 
and  affiiming  a  new  power  over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years 
given  fuch  decifive  fpeclmens  of  the  fpirit  and  confequences  attending 
this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efFecls  of  acquiefcence  under  it. 

"  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  cur  money  without  our  con- 
fent,  though  we  have  ever  excrcifcd  an  excluiive  right  to  difpofe  of  cur 
own  property.  Statutes  have  been  paOcd  for  extending  the  jurifdidlion 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty,  beyond  their  ancient 
limits  J  for  depriving  us  of  the  accuflomed  and  ineitimable  rights  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  cafes  affeding  both  life  and  property ;  for  fufpending 
the  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonics ;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form  of 
government  eftablillied  by  charter,  and  fecurcd  by  afts  of  its  ov.n  legif- 
lature ;  and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting  the  mur- 
derers of  colonifts  from  legal  trial,  and  in  elFeft  from  punifliment ;  for 
erefting  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  exiftence; 
and  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  colonifts  in  time  of  a  profound 
peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved  in  parliament,  that  colonifts  charged 
with  committing  certain  offences,  (hall  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 
tried. 

"  But  why  (hould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ? — By  one 
ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind 
us  in  all  cafes  whatever,  What  is  to  defend  us  againft  (o  enormous,  fo 
unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  fingle  perfon  who  affumes  it  is  chofen  by  us, 
or  is  fubjeft  to  our  controul  or  influence  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
all  of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws ;  and  an  American 
revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpofes  from  which  it  is 
raifed,  would  aftually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
creafes  ours. 

"  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would  reduce  us.  We 
for  ten  years  incefiantly  and  ineffeftually  befiegcd  the  thione  as  fuppli- 
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cants;  we  reafoned,  we  remonftrated  with  ptrliament  in  the  moft  mild 
and  detent  language;  but  adminiilration,  fcnfible  that  we  fhould  re- 
gard thefe  meafures  as  freemen  ought  to  do,  fent  over  fleets  and  armies 
to  enforce  them. 

"  We  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refpeiflful  meafure ;  we 
have  even  proceeded  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  our 
fellow-fubjedls  as  our  lad  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to 
no  nation  on  earth  would  fupplant  our  attachment  to  liberty  :  this  we 
flattered  ourfelves  was  the  ultimate  fcep  of  the  controverfy ;  but  fubfe- 
quent  events  have  fhown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation 
in  our  enemies ! 

"  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  in  the  month  of  February, 
faid,  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  aftually  exifted  in  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachufett's  Bay  ;  and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements  entered  into 
by  his  Majefty's  fubjeds  in  feveral  of  the  colonies  ;  and  therefore  they 
befouf^ht  his  Majefty  that  he  would  take  the  moft  effectual  meafures  to 
enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme  leglf- 
lature.  Soon  after  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  whole  colonies  with 
foreio-n  countries  was  cut  off  by  an  ad  of  parliament ;  by  another* 
feveral  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fifiieries  in  the  feas 
near  their  coafts,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  fubfjftence ; 
and  large  reinforcements  of  Ihips  and  troops  were  immediately  fent  over 
to  General  Gage." 

*'  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  intrcaties,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of  an  il- 
luftrious  band  of  the  moft  diilinguiflied  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly 
and  ft;renuoufly  afferted  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  to  fl:ay,  or  even  to  miti- 
gate, the  heedlefs  fury,  with  which  thefe  accumulated  outrages  were 
hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of  London, 
of  Briflol,  and  many  other  refpeftable  towns  in  our  favour." 

After  having  reproached  parliament,  General  Gage,  and  the  Britilh 
government  in  general,  they  proceeded  thus :  •'  We  are  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  choofing  an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to  tyranny  or  re- 
fiftance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  coft 
of  this  conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  voluntary  flavery.  Ho- 
nour, juftice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  furrendcr  that  freedom 
which  we  received  from  our  gallant  anceftors,  and  which  our  innocent 
poftrrity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  Our  caufe  is  jufl  ;  our  union 
ji  perfed ;  our  internal  refourccis  are  great  ;  and,  if  neceibry,  foreign 
aftitlance  is  undoubtoiliy  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  conqueft ; 
we  t\hlbit  to  mankind  the   remarkable  fpedaclc  of  a  jn'-ople  attacked 
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by  unprovoked  enemies.  They  boaft  of  their  privileges  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  or  death.  In 
our  ou-n  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright, 
for  the  proteflion  of  our  property  acquired  by  the  honed  induflry  of 
oar  forefathers  and  our  own,  againfl  violence  aflually  offered,  \vc  have 
taken  up  arms ;  we  fhall  lay  them  down  when  hoflilities  fliall  ceafe  on 
the  part  of  our  aggreffors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  fliall  be 
removed, — and  not  before." 

Thefe  are  fome  of  fhe  mofl:  flriking  paffages  in  the  dechration  of 
congrefs  on  taking  up  arms  againfl  Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  6th 
1775.  The  determined  fpirit  which  it  fhews,  ought  to  have  convinced 
England,  that  the  conqueft:  of  America  was  an  event  fcarce  ever  to  be  ex- 
pefted.  In  every  other  refpeft  an  equal  fpirit  was  fhewn  ;  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Britifh  nation  had  the  mortification  to  fee  thofe  whom  they 
flyled  rebels  and  traitor^,  fuccccd  in  negociations  in  which  they  thcm- 
felves  were  utterly  foiled.  In  the  pafnng  of  the  Qiiebec  bill,  miniflry 
had  flattered  themfelves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo  much  attached 
to  them,  on  account  of  reftoring  the  French  laws,  that  they  would  very 
readily  join  in  any  attempt  againft  the  colonifts  who  had  reprobated  that 
bill  in  fuch  flrong  terms:  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  elfe  indeed, 
they  found  thenifelves  miftakcn.  The  Canadians  having  been  fubjedl 
to  Britain  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fenfible 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Britilh  government,  received  the  bill  itfelf 
with  evident  marks  of  difapprobation  ;  nay,  reprobated  it  as  tyrannical 
and  cppreflive.  A  fcheme  had  been  formed  for  General  Carleton,  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to  a£l 
agai.ift  the  Americans;  and  fo  fanguine  were  ihe  hopes  of  adminiflration 
in  this  refpeft,  that  they  had  fent  twenty  thoufand  fland  of  arms,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  military  flores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofe.  But  the 
people,  though  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  yet  were  found  im- 
moveable in  their  purpofe  to  ftand  nuter.  /ij-)plication  was  made  to 
the  bifliop ;  but  he  declined  to  intorpofe  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Popilh  clergy  :  fo  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  government  in 
this  province  were  found  to  anfwer  little  or  no  purpofe. 

The  Britifh  adminiflration  next  tried  to  engage  the  Indians  in  their 
caufe.  But  though  agents  were  difperfcd  among  them  with  large  pre- 
fents  to  the  chiefs,  they  univerfally  replied,  that  they  did  not  underftand 
the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  nor  could  they  diflinguifh  whether  thofe  who 
dwelt  in  America  or  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault :  but 
they  were  furprifed  to  fee  Englifiimen  afli.  their  affiftance  againft  one 
another;  and  advifed  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not  to  think  of  flied- 
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ding  the  blood  of  tfieir  brethren. — To  the  reprefentations  of  Congrefs 
they  paid  more  refpeft.  Thefe  fet  forth,  that  the  Engliib  on  the  othei" 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  to  enflave,  not  only  their  country- 
men in  America,  but  the  Indians  alfo  ;  and  if  the  latter  fhould  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  colonifts,  they  themfelves  would  foon  be  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  fiavery  alfo.  By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe  favages  were 
eneac^ed  to  remain  neuter;  and  thus  the  colonifls were  freed  from  a  moft 
dangerous  enemy.  On  this  occafion  the  Congrefs  thonght  proper  to 
hold  a  folernn  conference  vvith  the  different  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
fpeech  made  by  them  on  the  occafion  is  curious,  but  too  long  to  be 
fully  inferred.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  European  mode  of 
addreffing  thefe  people : 

♦'  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors ! 

"  We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Provinces,  now  fitting 
in  general  Congrefs  at  Philadelphia,  fend  their  talk  to  you  our   bro- 

thers. 

«  Brothers  and  Friends  now  attend  ! 

'<  When  our  fathers  croiled  the  great  water,  and  came  over  to  this 
land  the  King  of  England  gave  them  a  talk,  affuring  them  that  they 
and  their  children  {hould  be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they  would 
leave  their  native  country,  and  make  fettlements,  and  live  here,  and 
buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren  beyond  the  water,  they 
ihould  ftill  keep  hold  of  the  fame  covenant-chain,  and  enjoy  peace; 
and  it  was  covenanted,  that  the  fields,  houfes,  goods,  and  poffeffions, 
which  our  fathers  (hould  acquire,  (hculd  remain  to  them  as  their  own, 
and  be  their  childrens  for  ever,  and  at  their  foie  difpofal. 

«  Brothers  and  Friends  open  a  kind  ear ! 

«  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  cjuarrel  betwixt  the  counfellors  of 
Kin^  Geor<^e  and  the  inhabitants  and  colonies  of  America. 

«'  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him  to  break  the  covenant- 
chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more  good  talks.  They  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  enter  into  a  covenant  againft  us ;  and  have  torn  afundcr, 
and  caft  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old  covenant  which  their  anceftors 
and  ours  entered  into,  and  took  Urong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  tis  they 
will  put  their  hands  into  our  pocket  witliout  alking,  as  though  it  were 
their  own;  and  at  their  plcafure  they  will  take  from  us  our  charters,  or 
written  civil  conftitution,  which  we  love  as  our  lives;  alfo  our  planta- 
tions, our  houfes,  and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without  alking  our 
leave.  They  tell  us,  that  our  velTels  may  go  to  that  or  this  iHand  in 
the  fca,  but  to  tl.is  or  that  particular  idand  we  fliall  not  trade  any  more; 
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and  in  cafe  of  our  non-compliance  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  fhut  up 
our  harbours. 

*'  Brothers,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  you  ;  the  fame  land  is 
our  common  birth-place.  We  defirc  to  fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of 
peace  with  you  ;  let  us  water  its  roots,  and  cherifli  the  growth,  till  the 
large  leaves  and  flourifhing  branches  (hall  extend  to  the  fetting  fun,  and 
reach  the  (kies.  If  any  thing  difagreeablc  fhould  ever  fall  out  between 
us,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our 
peace,  let  us  immediately  feek  meafures  for  healing  the  breach.  From 
the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  expedient  to  kindle  up  a 
fmall  fire  at  Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other's  voice,  and  difclofe 
our  minds  fully  to  one  another." 

The  other  remarkable  tranfadlions  of  this  Congrefs  were  the  ultimate 
lefufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal  made  by  Lord  North,  of  which  fuch 
fanguine  expeflations  had  been  formed  by  the  Englilli  miniftry ;  and 
appointing  a  generaliffimo  to  command  their  armies,  which  were  now 
very  numerous.  The  perfon  chofen  for  this  purpofe  was  George  Wafh- 
ington  :  a  man  {o  univerfally  beloved,  that  he  was  raifed  to  fuch  an 
high  ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Congrefs :  and  his  fubfequent 
conduft  fhowed  him  every  way  worthy  of  it.  Horace  Gates  and  Charles 
•Lee,  two  Englifh  officers  of  confiderable  reputation,  were  alfo  chofen ; 
the  former  an  adjutant-general,  the  fecond  a  major-general,  Artemus 
Ward,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam,  were  likewife  nominated 
major-generals.  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  V/oofter, 
William  Heath,  Jofeph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  brigadier-generals  at  the  fame  time. 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfaftion  to  receive  deputies  from  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  exprefling  a  defire  to  join  the  confederacy.  The 
rcafons  they  gave  for  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  were,  that  the 
conduft  of  parliament  towards  the  other  colonies  had  been  oppreflive; 
th^t  though  the  obnoxious  afts  had  not  been  extended  to  them,  they 
could  view  this  only  as  an  omifiion,  becaufe  of  the  feeming  little  con- 
fequenc*  of  their  colony  :  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather  to  be  a 
flight  than  a  favour.  At  the  fame  time  they  framed  a  petition  to  the 
King,  fimilar  to  that  fent  by  the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a 
iimilar  reception. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Americans  in  all 
their  meafures,  now  emboldened  them  to  think  not  only  of  defend- 
ing themfelves,  but  likewife  of  afting  ofFenfively  againft  Great 
Britaia.  The  conqueft  of  Canada  appeared  an  objedl  within  their 
reach,  and  that  one  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages ;  and  as  an 

invafion 
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invafion  of  that  province  \ras  lately  facilitated  by  the  taking  of  Crown 
point  and  Ticonderago,  it  was  refolved,  if  pofuble,  to  penetrate  that 
way  into  Canada,  and  reduce  Qiiebec  during  the  winter,  before  the 
fleets  and  armies,  which  they  were  well  aflhred  would  fail  thither  from 
Britain,  {hould  arrive.  By  order  of  Congrefs,  therefore,  three  thoufand 
men  were  put  under  the  command  ot  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuv- 
ler,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  from  whence  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sore],  a  branch  of  the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  and  on  which  is  fituated 
a  fort  of  the  fame  name  with  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
oppofed  by  General  Carleton,  governor  of  Canada  ;  a  man  of  great 
aftivity  and  experience  in  war ;  who,  with  a  very  few  troops,  had  hi- 
therto been  able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difaffefted  people  of  Canada,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  reprefentations  of  the  colonills.  He  had  now  aug- 
mented his  army  by  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  and  promifed 
even  in  his  prcfent  fituation  to  make  a  very  formidable  renftance. 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  he  received 
information  that  feveral  armed  vefTels  were  ftationed  at  St,  John's,  a 
ftrong  fort  on  the  Sorel,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  croffing  the  lake ; 
on  which  he  took  poffeflion  of  the  illand  which  commands  the  mouth  of 
the  Sorel,  and  by  which  he  could  prevent  them  from  entering  the  lake. 
In  conjunflion  with  General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St.  John's: 
but  finding  that  place  too  ftrong,  he  landed  on  a  part  of  the  country 
confiderably  diftant,  and  full  of  woods  and  fwamps.  From  thence, 
however,  they  were  driven  by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carle- 
ton  had  employed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  illand  of 
which  they  had  at  firft  taken  pofieffon ;  where  General  Schuyler  being 
taken  ill,  Montgomery  was  left  to  command  alone.  His  firft  ftep  was 
to  gain  over  the  Indians  whom  General  Carleton  had  employed,  and 
this  he  in  a  great  meafure  accompliflied  j  after  which,  on  receiving  the 
full  number  of  troops  appointed  for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay 
fiege  to  St.  John's.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  redudion  of 
Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  found  a  large 
fupply  of  powder.  An  attempt  was  made  by  General  Carleton  to  relieve 
the  place;  for  which  purpofe  he  with  great  pains  colleded  about  one 
thoufand  Canadians,  while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  raife  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Highlanders  yvho  had  emigrated  from  their  own  country 
to  America. 

But  while  General  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with  thefe  new  levies, 
l.c  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  force  of  provincials,  and  utterly  defeated; 

v  hich 
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which  being  made  known  to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had  joined 
Colonel  Maclean,  they  abandoned  him  without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Quebec. 

The  defeat  of  General  Carleton  was  a  fuffici<-nt  recompcncc  to  the 
Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  which  had  happened  fome 
time  before.  The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  gentleman  againft , 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  had  emboldened  him  to  make  a  limilar 
attempt  on  Montreal ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  militia  of  the  place, 
fupportcd  by  a  detachment  of  regulars,  he  was  entirely  defeated  and  taken 
prifoncr. 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carleton  and  the  defertion  of  Maclean's 
forces  left  no  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St.  John's  to  hope  for  any  relief, 
they  now  confented  to  furrjnder  thcmfeives  prifoners  of  war;  but  were 
in  other  rcfpefts  treated  with  great  humi'nity.  They  were  in  number 
five  hundred  regu!:'r5  and  two  hup.dred  Canadians,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  French  nubility,  who  hi-.J  been  very  aftive  in  promoting 
the  caufe  of  Britain,  among  their  ccuiitrymen. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafures  to  prevent  the  Eritifh 
(hipping  from  pailing  down  the  river  from  Montreal  to  Quebec.  This 
he  accompliflied  fo  efFcclually,  that  the  whole  were  taken.  The  town 
itfelf  was  obliged  to  furrcndcr  at  difcretion  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  General  Carleton  cfcaped  in  an  open  boat  by  the  favour 
of  a  dark  night. 

No  further  obftacle  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the  Americans  to  the 
capital,  except  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  country;  and  thefe 
indeed  were  very  ccnfiderable.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  the  provincials.  Notwithllanding  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  at  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed 
a  defign  of  penetrating  through  woods,  moralfes,  and  the  mod  fright- 
ful folitudes,  from  New  England  to  Canada,  by  a  nearer  way  than  that 
which  Montgomery  had  chofen ;  and  this  he  accomplifhed  in  fpite  of 
every  difficulty,  to  the  aftonilhment  of  all  who  faw  or  heard  of  the  at- 
tempt. This  defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
ducive to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of  his  men  under  another 
colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the  way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  the  total  want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prefence  infignificant 
before  a  place  flrongly  fortified  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  his  army  rendered 
it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  taken  the  town  by  furprife. 
The  Canadians  indeed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  Revolt  from  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but  none  of  them 
as  yet  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  America.  The  ccnllernation  into  which 
3  the 
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the  town  of  Quebec  was  thrown,  proved  detrimental  rather  than  other- 
wife  to  the  expedition ;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  adivity  of  the 
inhabitants  to  prevent  any  furprife  ;  and  the  appearance  of  common  dan- 
ger united  all  parties,  who,  before  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contending 
moft  violently  with  one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himfelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  order  to  diftrefs 
the  garrifon  for  want  of  provifions ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable  to  do 
cfFedtually,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  number  cf  his  men. 

The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of  General  Mont- 
gomery. The  force  he  had  with  him,  even  when  united  with  that  of 
Arnold,  was  too  infignificant  to  attempt  the  reduftion  of  a  place  fo 
ftron'dy  fortified,  efpecially  with  the  affiflance  cnly  of  a  few  mortars 
and  field-pieces.  After  the  fiege  had  continued  through  the  month  of 
December,  General  Montgomery,  confcious  that  he  could  accomplifhhis 
end  no  other  way  than  by  furprife,  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
laft  day  of  the  year  1775.  The  method  he  took  at  this  time  was  per- 
haps the  beft  that  human  wifdom  could  devife.  He  advanced  by  break 
of  day,  in  the  midft  of  an  heavy  fall  of  fnov/,  which  covered  his  men 
from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real  attacks  were  made  by  himfelf 
and  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were 
made  on  two  ether  places,  thus  to  diftiaft  the  garrifon,  and  make  them 
divide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks  was  made  by  the  people  of 
New  York,  and  the  other  by  thofe  of  New  England,  under  Arnold, 
Their  hopes  of  furprifing  the  place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  fignal 
'for  the  attack  being,  through  fome  miftake,  given  too  foon.  General 
Monti-'omery  himfelf  had  the  mod  dangerous  place,  being  obliged  to 
pafs  bctvv'een  the  river  and  fome  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town 
flands ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  what  hafte  he  could  to  clofe 
with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however,  was  novr  decided.  Having  forced 
the  firlt  barrier,  a  violent  difcharge  of  muiketry  and  grape  (hot  from  the 
fecond  killed  him,  his  principal  officers,  and  the  moft  of  the  party  he 
commanded  ;  on  which  thofe  who  remained  immediately  retreated. 
Colonel  Arnold  in  the  mean  time  made  a  defperate  attack  on  the  Lower 
Town,  and  carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  an  obftinate  refiftance  of 
an  hour;  but  in  the  attion  he  himfelf  received  a  wound,  \\hii.h  obliged 
him  to  withdraw.  The  attack,  however,  was  continued  by  tlic  ofiicers 
whom  he  had  left,  and  another  barrier  forced  :  but  the  garrifon,  now 
perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  except  from  that  quarter,  col- 
lefted  their  v.hole  force  againfl  it  ;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement 
of  three  hours,  overpowered  the  Frovincials,  and  obliged  them  to  fur- 
icnder. 

In 
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In  this  aftion  the  valour  of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. Such  a  tcrrihic  difaftor  left  no  hope  remaining  of  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  their  purpofe,  as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number 
eight  hundred  efFeftive  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  however, 
abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  greater  diftance  than  three 
miles  from  Quebec  ;  and  here  he  ftill  found  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon 
very  confulerably  by  intercepting  their  provifions.  The  Canadians, 
notwiihftanding  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  American  arms,  ftill  continued 
friendly;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  fuftain  the  hardlhips  of  a  winter 
encampment  in  that  moll  fevers  climate.  The  Congrefs,  far  from  paf- 
fing  any  cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a  brigadier- 
general. 

While  hoftilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  north,  the 
flame  of  contention  was  gradually  extending  itfclf  in  the  fouth.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  was  involved  in  difputes  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Thefe  had  proceeded 
fo  far  that  the  aflembh'  was  dillolved ;  which  in  this  province  was  at- 
tended with  a  confequence  unknown  to  the  reft.  As  Virginia  contained 
a  great  number  of  flaves,  it  was  ncceflary  that  a  militia  ihould  be  kept 
conftantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.  During  the  difTolution  of  the 
alTembly  the  militia-laws  expired ;  and  the  people,  after  complaining  of  the 
danger  they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention,  which  en- 
abled, that  each  county  fliould  raife  a  quota  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince. Dunmore,  on  this,  removed  the  powder  from  Williamfburg  • 
which  created  fuch  difcontents,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would  proba- 
bly  have  enfued,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the  town  undertaken  to  ob- 
tain fatisfaction  for  the  injury  fuppofcd  to  be  done  to  the  community. 
This  tranquillity,  however,  was  foon  interrupted  ;  the  people,  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  on  their  way  from  the  man  of  war 
where  the  powder  had  been  depofited,  afleinblcd  in  arms,  and  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  by  force  any  farther  removals.  In  fome  of  the  confe- 
rences which  palTed  at  this  time,  the  Governor  let  fall  fome  unguarded 
expreflions,  fuch  as  threatening  them  with  fctting  up  the  royal  flandard, 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town  of  Williamfburg, 
&c.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  exaggerated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  greatly  to  increafe  the  public  ferment. 

The  people  now  held  frequent  afleniblics.  Some  of  them  took  up  arms 

with  a  defign  to  force  the  governor  to  reftore    the  powder,    and  to  take 

the  public   money  into  their  own  pofTellion  :  but  on  their  way  to  Wil- 

liamfburgh  for  this  purpofe,  they  were  met  by  the  receiver-general,  who 

Vol.  I.  3  S  became 
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became  fecurity  for  the  payment  for  the  gunpowder,  and  the  inliabitant;: 
promifed  to  take  care  of  the  magazine  and  public  revenue. 

By  this  infurredion  the  governor  was  fp  much  intimidated,  that  he 
fent  his  family  on  board  a  man  of  war.  He  hiinfelf,  however,  iflued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfon  who 
promoted  the  tumult  treafonable,  accufed  the  people  of  difalTedlion,  ice. 
On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  recriminating ;  and 
fome  letters  of  his  to  Britain  being  about  the  fame  time  difcovered,  con- 
fcquences  enfaed  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  been  occafioned 
by  thofe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon  at  Bofton. 

In  this  {late  of  confufion  the  Governor  thought  it  neceflary  to  fortify 
his  palace  with  artillery,  and  procure  a  party  of  marines  to  guard  it. 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  propofal  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  time, 
lie  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  caufe  the  people  to  comply  with  it. 
The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  muft  do  him  honour ;  and  had  not 
matters  already  gone  to  fuch  a  pitch,  it  is  highly  probable  that  fome  at- 
tention would  have  been  paid  to  them.  "  The  view,  he  faid,  in  which 
the  colonies  ought  to  behold  this  conciliatory  propofal  was  no  more  than 
an  earneft  admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  wants  :  that  the 
ptmoft  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  in  the  mode  of  application ;  no 
determinate  fura  having  been  fixed,  as  it  was  thought  moft  worthy  of 
Britifli  generofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient  fpared, 
and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  raifing  it  to  themfelves,"  &c.  But 
the  clamour  and  diflatisfaftion  were  now  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  elfe 
could  be  attended  to.  The  Governor  had  called  an  affembly  for  the 
purpofe  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before  them ;  but  it  had 
been  little  attended  to.  The  affembly  began  their  feflion  by  inquiries 
into  the  ftate  of  the  niagazine.  It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  of  the 
townfmcn  ;  for  which  reafon  fpring-giins  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
Governor,  which  difcharged  themfelves  upon  the  offenders  at  their  en- 
trance :  thefe  circumflances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  raifcd  fuch 
a  violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  bufmefs  of  the  feffion 
was  over,  the  Governor  retired  onboard  a  man  of  war,  informing  tlic  af- 
fembly that  he  durff  no  longer  truft  himfclf  on  fliore.  This  produced  a  long 
courfe  of  difputation,  which  ended  in  a  pofitive  rcfufal  of  the  Governor 
to  truft  himfelf  again  in  Willjamfturg,  even  to  give  his  affent  to  the  bills, 
which  could  not  be  paffed  without  it,  and  though  the  affembly  offered 
to  bind  themfelves  for  his  perfonal  fafety.  In  his  turn  he  requefted  them 
to  meet  him  on  board  the  man  of  war,  where  he  then  was ;  but  this 
propofal  was  rejeftcd,  and  all  further  correfpondcnce  containing  the 
Ipaft  appearance  of  friendfiiip  was  difcontinucd. 

Lord 
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lord  Dunmore,  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  attempted  to  re- 
duce bv  force  thofe  whom  he  could  no  longex  govern.  Some  of  the 
nioft  ftrenuous  adherents  to  the  Britilh  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  ren- 
dered obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  He  was  alfo  joined 
by  numbers  of  black  flavcs.  With  thcfe^  and  the  affiftance  of  the  Britifli 
fhipping,  he  was  for  feme  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory 
war,  fufficient  to  hurt  and  cxnfperate,  but  not  to  fubdue.  After  fome 
inconfiderable  attempts  on  land,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and 
fctting  up  the  royal  ilandard,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Norfolk,  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  fome  confcqucnce,  where  the  people  were  better  af- 
feded  to  Britain  than  in  moil  other  places.  A  confiderable  force,  how- 
ever, was  collefted  againft  him  ;  and  the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  tem- 
per prompting  him  to  aft  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  caution^ 
lie  was  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  fhipping,  which 
was  now  crowded  by  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  Provincials. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fcheme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  and  importance 
was  formed  by  one  Mr.  Conolly,  a  Pennfylvanian,  of  an  intrepid  and 
afpiring  difpofition,  and  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firft 
flep  of  this  plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Ohio  Indians, 
This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  it  received  his  approba- 
tion :  Upon  which  Conolly  fet  out,  and  adlually  fucceeded  in  his  de- 
fign.  On  his  return  he  was  difpatched  to  General  Gage,  from  whom 
he  received  a  colonel's  commiliion,  and  fet  out  in  order  to  accomplifh 
the  remainder  of  his  fcheme.  The  plan  in  general  was,  that  he  fhould 
return  to  the  Ohio,  where,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Britifh  and  Indians  in 
thefe  parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the  back  fettlements  into 
Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alexandria.  But  by  an  accident 
very  naturally  to  be  expeded,  he  was  difcovered,  taken  prifoner,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon. 

In  the  fouthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors  were  expelled  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  of  men  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had 
been  and  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  on  a  charge  of  at- 
lempting  to  raife  the  back-fettlers,  confifting  chiefly  of  Scots  High- 
landers, againft  the  colony.  Having  fecuted  themfelvcs  againft  any 
attempts  from  thefe  encmi&s,  however,  they  proceeded  to  regulate  their 
internal  coucerns  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  colonics ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  of  America  united 
againft  her  in  the  moft  determined  oppofition.  Her  vaft  pofTeffions  of  that 
tracl  of  land  were  now  reduced  to  the  fmgle  townof  Bofton;  in  which  her 

3  S  2  force* 
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forces  were  belieged  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  apparently  ncr 
able  to  cope,  and  by  whom  they  muft  of  courfe  exped  in  a  very  fhort 
time  to  be  expelled.  The  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  indeed, 
was  peculiarly  ilnhappy.  After  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  leave 
the  town.  General  Gage  had  confented  to  allow  them  to  retire  with  their 
effeds ;  but  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  well  appear,  he  refufed 
to  fulfil  his  promlfe*  When  he  refigned  his  place  to  General  Howe  in 
Oftober  1775,  the  latter,  apprehenfive  that  they  might  give  intelligence 
of  the  fituation  of  the  Britifh  troops,  ftriftly  prohibited  any  perfon  frora 
leaving  the  place  under  pain  of  military  execution.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued till  the  month  of  March  1776,  when  the  town  was  evacuated. 
On  the  2d  of  that  month,   General  Wafhington  opened  a  battery  OQ 

-the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  from  whence  it  was  bombarded  with  a  heavy 
fire  of  cannon  at  the  fame  time ;  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked 

..by  another  battery  from  the  eailern  fhore.  This  terrible  attack  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  days  without  intermilnon  ;  when  General  Howe, 
finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  determined  if  poffible  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  works.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  a  moft 
vigorous  attack  on  an  hill  called  Dorchefter  Neck,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  in  all  probability  have 
rendered  the  enterprife  next  to  defperate.  No  difficuhies,  however, 
were  fufficient  to  daunt  the  fpiritof  the  general  ;  and  every  thing  was  in 
readinefs,  when  a  ftorm  prevented  this  intended  exertion  of  Britifli 
valour.  Next  day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpeftion  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  defift  from  the  enterprife 
altogether.  The  fortifications  were  vefy  firong,  and  extremely  well 
provided  with  artillery ;  and  befides  other  implements  of  deftrutflion, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  hogfheads  of  ftones  were  provided  to  roll  down 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  up ;  which,  as  the  afcent  was  extremely 
fteep,  muft  have  done  prodigious  execution. 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  think  of  a  retreat ;  and  even 
this  was  attended  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  knowing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  British  genera! 
to  reduce  the  town  to  afhes,  which  could  not  have  been  repaired  in 
many  years,  did  not  think  proper  to  give  the  lealt  moleftation ;  and  for 
the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  the  troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of. 
the  place,  from  whence  they  earried  along  with  them  two  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitauts,  who  durft  not  ftay  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Britifh  caufe.  From  Bofton  they  failed  to  Halifax ;  but  all  their 
vigilance  could  not  prevent  a  number  of  valuable  fliips  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  cannon  and  am- 
munition 
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munition  had  alio  been  left  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  Bofton  Neck ;  and  in 
the  town,  an  immenfe  variety  of  goods,  principally  woollen  and  linen, 
of  which  the  provincials  ftood  very  much  in  need.  The  eftatcs  of 
thofe  who  fled  to  Halifax  were  confifcatcd ;  as  alfo  thofe  who  were  at- 
tached to  government,  and  had  remained  in  the  town.  As  an  attack 
was  expefted  as  foon  as  the  Britifh  forces  (hould  arrive,  every  method 
was  employed  to  render  the  fortifications,  already  very  ftrong,  impreg- 
nable. For  this  purpofc  fome  foreign  engineers  wei-e  employed,  who 
fcad  before  arrived  at  Bofton  ;  and  fo  eager  were  people  of  all  ranks  to 
accomplilli  this  buiinefs,  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  place, 
without  diftinclion  of  rank,  fet  apart  two  days  in  the  week,  to  complete 
it  the  fooner. 

The  Americans  about  this  time  began  to  be  influenced  by  new  views. 
The  military  arrangements  of  the  preceding  year — their  unexpe(Sed 
union,  and  prevailing  enthufiafm,  cxpaaded  the  minds  of  their  leaders, 
and  elevated  the  fentiments  of  the  great  body  of  their  people.  Decifivc 
meafures  which  would  have  been  lately  reprobated,  now  met  with  ap- 
probation. 

The  favourers  of  fubordination  under  the  former  conftituticn,  urged 
the  advantages  of  afuprerae  head,  to  controul  the  difputes  of  interfering 
colonies,  and  alfo  the  beneffts  which  flowed  from  union;  and  that  inde- 
pendence was  untried  ground,  and  fhould  not  be  entered  upon  but  in  the 
laft  extremity. 

The}-  fiairered  themftlves  that  Great  Britain  was  fo  fully  convinced 
©f  the  deternained  fpirit  of  America,  that  if  the  prefent  controversy 
was  compromifed,  fhe  would  not  at  any  future  period  refume  an  injuri- 
ous exercife  of  her  fupremacy.  They  were  therefore  for  proceeding 
fio  farther  than  to  defend  themfelves  in  the  charafler  of  fubjefts,  trufting 
that  ere  long  the  prefent  hoftile  meafures  would  be  relinquilhed,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  two  countries  re-eflabliflaed.  The  favourers  of  this 
fyftem  were  embarrafled,  and  all  their  arguments  weakened  by  the  per- 
feverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  fchemes  of  coercion.  A  probable 
hope  of  a  fpecdy  repeal  of  a  few  a(5\s  of  Parliament  would  have  greatly 
increafed  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  advocates  for  reconciliation. 
Butthecertaintyof  intelligence  to  the  contrarj'gave  additional  force  to  the 
arguments  of  the  oppofire  party.  Though  new  weight  was  daily  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  in  which  the  advantages  of  independence  were  weighed, 
yet  it  did  not  preponderr.te  till  about  that  tin^c  in  1776,  when  intelli- 
gence reached  the  Colonifts  of  the  aft  of  Parliament  paffed  in  December 
1775,  for  throwing  them  out  of  Britifh  protefiion,  and  of  hiring  foreign 
troops  to  affift  in  cfFefting  their  conqued.     Refpsding  the  firft  it  was 

faid, 
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faid,  "  that  protedlion  and  allegiance  were  reciprocal,  and  that  the  fe-: 
fufal  of  the  firft  was  a  legal  ground  of  juftification  for  withholding  the 
laft."  They  confidered  thcmfelves  to  be  thereby  difcharged  from  their 
allegiance,  and  that  to  declare  theaiielves  independent  was  no  more> 
than  to  announce  to  the  world  the  real  political  fiate  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  placed  them.  This  aft  proved  that  the  Coloniils  might 
conftitutionally  declare  themfcivcs  independent,  but  the  hiring  of 
foreign  troops  to  make  war  upon  tlien!,  demonftrated  the  neccffily  of 
their  doing  it  immediatel;.  They  reafoncd  that  if  Great  Britain  called 
in  the  aid  of  ftrangers  to  cvufli  them,  they  muft  feek  fimilar  relief  for 
their  own  prefervation.  But  they  well  knew  this  could  not  be  cxpefted, 
while  they  were  in  arras  againft  their  acknowledged  Sovereign.  They 
had  therefore  only  a  choice  of  diftlculiics,  and  mull  either  feek  foreign 
aid  as  independent  ftates,  or  continue  in  the  aukward  and  hazardous 
fituation  of  fubjeds,  carrying  on  war  from  their  own  refources,  both 
againft  the  King,  and  fuch  mercenaries  as  he  chofe  to  employ  for  their 
fubjugation.  Neceffity,  not  choice,  forced  thern  on  the  decifion.  Sub- 
miffion,  without  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  was  advocated 
by  none  who  pofleffed  the  public  confidence.  Some  of  the  popular 
leaders  may  have  fecretly  wifhed  for  independence  from  the  beginning 
of  the  controverfy,  but  their  nun:iber  was  fmall  and  their  fentiments 
were  not  generally  known. 

While  the  public  mind  was  balancing  on  this  eventful  fubjeft,  feveral 
writers  placed  the  advantages  of  independence  in  various  points  of  view. 
Among  thefe  Thomas  Paine  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  fignature  of 
'  Common  Senje,  held  the  moft  diilinguilhcd  rank.  The  ftile,  manner, 
and  language  of  this  performance  was  calculated  to  intereft  the  paffions, 
and  to  roufe  all  the  aftive  powers  of  human  nature.  With  a  view  of 
operating  on  the  fentiments  of  a  religious  people,  Scripture  was  preffed 
into  his  fervice,  and  the  powers,  and  even  the  name  of  a  king  was 
rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous  Colonics  who  had  read 
and  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Tcftament, 
The  folly  of  that  people  in  revolting  from  a  government,  inftituted  by 
Heaven  itfelf,  and  the  oppreflions  to  which  they  were  fubjefted  in  con- 
fequence  of  tlieir  lulling  after  kings  to  rule  over  them,  aftordcd  an  ex- 
cellent handle  for  pre-pofleffing  the  Colonifts  in  favour  of  republican 
mftitutions,  and  prejudicing  them  againft  kingly  government.  Here- 
ditary fucceflion  was  turned  into  ridicule.  The  abfurdity  of  fubjeding 
a  great  continent  to  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  was 
reprefcnted  in  fuch  ftriking  language,  as  to  intereft  the  honour  and  pride 
of  ihc  Colonifts  in  renouncing  the  government   of   Gxeat   Britain. 

s  The 
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The  neceflity,  the  advantage,  and  pradHcahilit}' of  independence  were 
forcibly  demonftrated.  Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  this  per- 
formance ;  it  was  addrcfled  to  freemen,  who  had  juft  received  convinc- 
ing proof,  that  Great  Britain  had  thrown  them  out  of  her  protedion, 
had  engaged  foreign  mercenaries  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  ferioufly 
defigned  to  compel  their  unconditional  fubmiifion  to  her  unlimited 
power.  It  found  the  Colonifts  mod  thoroughly  alarmed  for  their 
liberties,  and  difpofed  to  do  and  fuller  any  thing  that  promifed  their 
e'.lablilhment.  In  union  with  the  feelings  and  fentiments  of  the  people, 
it  produced  furprifing  cfFefts.  Many  thoufands  were  convinced,  and 
were  led  to  approve  and  long  for  a  feparation  from  the  Mother  Countr)'. 
Though  that  meafure,  a  few  months  before,  was  not  only  forei;;n  from 
their  wifncs,  but  the  objcft  of  their  abhorrence,  the  current  fuddenly 
became  fo  ftrong  in  its  favour,  that' it  bore  down  all  oppofition.  The 
multitude  was  hurried  down  the  rtream,  but  fome  v»orth\'  men  could  not 
tafily  reconcile  themfelvcs  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  feparation  from  a 
country  to  which  they  had  been  long  bound  by  the  molt  endearing  ties. 
They  faw  the  fword  drawn,  but  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be 
d^.eathcd  ;  the)  feared  that  the  difperfed  individuals  of  the  feveral  Colo- 
nies would  not  be  brought  to  coaiefce  unJer  an  eirxient  government, 
and  that  after  much  anarchy,  fome  future  Casfar  would  grafp  their 
liberties,  and  confirm  himfelf  on  a  throne  of  defpotifm.  They  doubted 
the  perfeverance  of  their  countrymen  in  efFefting  their  independence, 
and  v/ere  alfo  apprehenfive  that  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  their  future  condition 
would  be  lefs  happy  than  their  paft.  Some  refpeftable  individuals 
whofe  principles  were  pure,  but  whofe  fouls  were  not  of  that  firm  tex- 
ture which  revolutions  require,  fhrunk  back  from  the  bold  meafures 
propofed  by  their  more  adventurous  countrymen.  To  fubmit  wfthout 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  though  fecretly  wifhed  for  by  fome,  was  not  the 
avowed  fentiment  of  any  ;  but  to  perfevere  in  petitioning  and  refifting, 
was  the  fyftem  of  fome  mifguided  honeft  men.  The  favourers  of  this 
opinion  were  generally  wanting  in  that  decifion  which  grafps  at  great 
objedls,  and  influenced  by  that  timid  policy  wh.ich  does  its  work  by 
halves.  Moft  of  them  dreaded  the  power  of  Britain.  A  few,  on  the 
fcore  ot  interefl:,  or  an  expedancy  of  favours  from  royal  government, 
rcfufed  to  concur  with  the  general  voice.  Some  of  the  natives  of  the 
Parent  State,  who  having  lately  fettled  in  tlie  Colonies,  had  not  yet  ex- 
changed European  for  American  ideas,  together  with  a  few  others,  con- 
fcientioufly  oppofed  the  meafures  of  Congrefs  :  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  and  efpecially  of  the  fpirited  and  independent  part  of  the 

community. 
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cominunit}',  came  with  farprifintj  unanimity  into  the  projeft  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Americans,  thus  exafperated  to  the  utmofl:  by  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  now  formally  renounced  all  connexion  with  Britain,  and 
declared  themfelves  independent.  This  celebrated  declaration  was 
publifhed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  is  as  follows  : 

*'  When,  in  the  courfe  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neceffarj^  for  one 
people  to  diflblve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  aflume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  feparate  and 
equal  ftation  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  refpeft  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
(hould  declare  the  caufes  which  impel  them  to  the  feparation. 

'*  We  hold  thefe  truths  to  be  felf-evident :  That  all  men  are  created 
equal  -y  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  J  that  among  thefe  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuitof  happinefs  ;  ^ 
that  to  fecure  thefe  rights  governments  are  inftituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their,  juft  powers  from  the  confent  of  the  governed  ;  that  whcn^ 
ever  any  form  of  government  becomes  dcftruftlve  of  thefe  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolifli  it,  and  to  inflitute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  fuch  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  fuch  form,  as  to  tliem  Ihall  feem  moft  likely  to  effeft  their 
fafety  and  happinefs.  Prudence,  Indeed,  will  diftate,  that  governments 
long  e{l:ablill"ied  fhould  not  be  changed  for  light  an4  tranfient  caufes  j 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  Ihewn,  that  mankind  are  rnore  dif- 
pofed  to  fuffcr  while  evils  are  futferable,  than  to  right  themfelves  by 
abolifliing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accuftomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abufes  and  ufurpations,  purfuing  invariably  the  fame  object, 
evinces  a  defign  to  reduce  them  under  abfolutc  defpotifm,  it  is  their 
{  right,  it  is  their  dutv,  to  throw  off  fuch  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  fecurity.  Such  has  been  the  patient  fuffcr- 
ance  of  thefe  Colonies ;  and  fuch  is  now  the  neceflity  which  conftrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  fyftems  of  government.  The  hidury  of  the 
prcfent  king  of  Great-Britain  is  a  hiftory  of  repeated  injuries  and  ufur- 
pations, all  having  in  diretfl  objeft  the  eftabliniment  of  an  abfolute  ty- 
ranny over  thefe  States.  To  prove  this,  let  fails  be  fubmittcd  to  a 
candid  world. 

"  He  has  refufcd  his  aiT:nt  to  laws  the  moft  wholefome  and  necelTary  for 
the  public  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pafs  laws  of  immediate  and  prcf- 
fing   importance,    unlefs  fufpended  in  their  operation  till   his    aflent 

fhould 
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fnoulJ  be  obtained  ;  and  when  fo  fiif^x^nded,  he  has  utterly  neglcded 
to  attend  to  them. 

**  He  has  refufed  to  pafs  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
diftrifts  of  people,  unlefs  thofe  people  would  relinquifli  the  right  of  re- 
prefentation  in  the  legillature  ;  a  right  incftimable  to  them,  and  formi- 
dable to  tyrants  only. 

<'  He  has  called  together  legillative  bodies  at  places  unufual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  diftant  from  the  depofitory  of  their  public  records,  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  meafures. 

"  He  has  diffolved  reprefentative  houfes  repeatedly,  for  oppofingwith 
manly  firmnefs  his  invafions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  He  has  refufed,  for  a  long  time  after  fuch  diflblutions,  to  caufe  others 
to  be  elefted  ;  whereby  the  legiflative  powers,  incapable  of  annihila- 
tion, have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercife ;  the  State 
remaining  in  the  mean  time  ex.pofed  to  all  the  danger  of  invafion  from 
without,  and  convulGons  within. 

"  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  thefc  States ;  for 
that  purpofe  obftrufting  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  re- 
fufing  to  pafs  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither ;  and  raifing 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

"  He  has  obftrufted  the  adrainiftrationof  juflice,  by  refufing  his  affent 
to  laws  for  eftablifhing  judiciary  powers. 

<'  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  falaries, 

"  He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  fent  hither  fwarms  of 
officers  to  harrafs  our  people  and  eat  out  their  fubftance. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  (landing  armies,  without 
the  confent  of  our  legiflatures. 

"  He  has  affefted  to  render  the  military  Independent  of,  and  fuperior 
to,  the  civil  power. 

''  He  has  combined  with  others  to  fubjefl  us  to  a  jurifdiftion  foreign 
to  our  conftitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  aflent 
£0  their  adls  of  pretended  legiflation  : 

**  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

"  For  protefting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  puniflimcnt  for  any 
murders  which  they  fliould  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  States : 

*'  For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

"  For  impofing  taxes  on  us  without  our  confent : 

"  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  : 

*'  For  tranfporting  us  beyond  feas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences : 
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*'  For  aboliPaing  the  free  fyftem  of  Englifh  laws  in  a  neighbouring  pro- 
vince, eftablifliing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries,  fo  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  inilrument  for 
introducing  the  fame  abfolute  rule  into  thefe  colonies : 

"  For  taking  away  our  charters,  aboiifhing  our  moft  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments  : 

For  fufpending  our  own  legiflatures,  and  declaring  them.felves  invefted 
with  power  to  iegiflate  for  us  in  all  cafes  whatfoever. 

"  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  pro- 
teclion,  and  waging  war  againft  us. 

"  He  has  plundered  our  feas,  ravaged  our  coafts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
deftroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

*'  He  is,  at  this  time,  tranfporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  complete  the  works  of  death,  defolat'ion,  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumrtances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  fcarcely  paralleled  in  the  moll: 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

*'  He  has  conftrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  feas, 
to  bear  arms  againft  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themfelves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domeftic  infurreftionsamongft  us,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  mercilefs  Indian  favages, 
whofe  known  rule  of  v\-arfare,  is  an  undiftingaifhed  deftrudion  of  all 
ages,  fexes,  and  conditions. 

"  In  every  ftage  of  thefe  opprefTions  we  have  petitioned  for  redrefs  in 
the  moft  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  anfwered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whofe  charafter  is  thus  marked  by 
every  acl  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people. 

"  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  to  our  Britifli  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legiflature  to  extend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiftion  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumftances  of  our  emigration  and  fettlement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  jiiftice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  difavow  thefe  ufurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  .our  connections  and  correfpondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  juftice  and  confanguinity.  We 
nmit,  therefore,  acquiefcc  in  the  nccefiity  which  denounces  our  fepara- 
tion,  and  hold  them,  as  uc  hold  the  reft  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends. 

*'  We,  therefore,  the  Reprcfentativesof  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  General  Congrcfs  affcmblcd,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
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world  for  the  reflitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  thefe  colonies,  folemnly  publ.lh  and 
declare.  That  thefe  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
Free  and  Indei'Endent  States;  that  they  are  abfolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  Britifli  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great-Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dif- 
folved  ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contraft  allianc-es,  eftablilli  comtierce,  and 
to  do  all  other  ads  and  things  v/hich  Independent  States  may  of  right 
do.  And  for  the  fupport  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protedion  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  facred  honour." 

Previous  to  this  a  circular  letter  had  been  fent  through  each  colony, 
ftadng  the  reafons  for  it ;  and  fuch  was  the  animofity  now  every  where 
prevailing  againft  Great  Britain,  that  it  met  with  univerfal  approbation, 
except  in  the  province  of  Maryland  alone.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  people  of  that  colony,  finding  themfelves  left  in  a  ver)'  dan- 
gerous minority,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  meafures  of  the  reft. 
The  manifefto  itfelf  was  much  in  the  ufual  ftyle,  ftating  a  long  lift  of 
grievances,  for  which  red refs  had  been  often  applied  for  in  vain  ;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  they  determined  on  a  final  feparation  ;  to  hold  the  people 
of  Britain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  "  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.'* 

After  thus  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an  exertion  of  all  their  ftrength  was 
required  in  order  to  fupport  their  pretenfions.  Their  arms,  indeed, 
had  not,  during  this  feafon,  been  attended  with  fuccefs  in  Canada.  Re- 
inforcements had  been  promifed  to  Colonel  Arnold,  who  ftill  continued 
the  blockade  of  Quebec;  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fecond  his 
operations.  Being  fenfible,  however,  that  he  muft  either  defift  from 
the  enterprife,  or  finilh  ic  fucce&fully,  he  recommenced  in  form  ;  at- 
tempting to  burn  the  fhipping,  and  e\en  to  ftorm  the  town  itfelf. 
They  were  unfuccefsful,  however,  by  rcafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
number,  though  they  fuccecded  fo  far  as  to  burn  a  number  of  houfes  in 
the  fuburbs ;  and  the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  pull  down  the  remainder, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading. 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce  the  town,  kept  the  gi'- 
rifon  in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation,  fomc  of 
the  nobility  collected  themfelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of  one 
Mr.  Beaujeau,  in  order  to  relieve  the'u  capital ;  but  they  were  met  on 
their  march  by  the  provincials,  and  fo  entirely  defeated,  that  they  were 
never  afterwards  able  to  attempt  any  thing.     The  Americans,  however, 
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had  but  little  reafon  to  j^lume  themfelves  on  this  fuccefs.  Their  want 
of  artillery  at  laft  convinced  them,  that  it  was  impradticable  in  their  fitu- 
ation  to  reduce  a  place  fo  ftrongly  fortified  :  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame 
time  made  its  appearance  in  their  camp,  and  carried  ofF  great  numbers; 
intimidating  tKe  reft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  deferted  in  crowds. 
To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  Britifh  reinforcements  unexpeftedly  ap- 
peared, and  the  (hips  made  their  way  through  the  ice  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  thfe  one  part  of  their  army  was  feparated  from  the  other  j  and  Ge- 
neral Carleton  fa  Hying  out  as  foon  as  the  reinforcement  was  landed,  ob- 
liged theni  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  all 
their  cannon  and  military  ftores;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  fhipping 
was  entirely  captured  by  velTels  fent  up  the  river  for  that  purpofe.  On 
this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with  fuch  precipitation  that  they  could 
not  be  overtaken  ;  fo  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  ex- 
cepting the  fick  and  wounded.  General  Carleton  now  gave  a  fignal  in- 
ftance  of  his  humanity  :  Being  well  apprifed  that  many  of  the  provincials 
had  not  been  able  to  accompany  the  reft  in  their  retreat,  and  that  thev 
were  concealed  in  woods,  &c.  in  a  very  deplorable  fituation,  he  generoufly 
ilTued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper  perfons  to  feek  them  out,  and 
give  them  relief  at  the  public  expence  ;  at  the  fame  time,  left,  through 
fear  of  being  made  prifoners,  they  fliould  refufe  thefe  offers  of  humanltVj 
he  promifed,  that,  as  foon  as  their  fituation  enabled  them,  they  fhould  be 
at  liberty  to  depart  to  their  rcfpeftive  homes. 

The  Britifh  general,  nov/  freed  from  any  danger  of  an  attack,  wa3 
foon  enabled  to  aft  ofFenfivcly  againft  the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  forces  deftined  for  that  purpofe  from  Britain.  By  thefe  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  regular  troops,  among  whom  were  thofe 
of  Brunfvvick.  With  this  force  he  inftantly  fet  out  to  the  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  cxpefted  that  Arnold  would  have  made  a  ftand ;  but 
he  had  fled  to  Sorel,  a  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec,  where  he  was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by 
Congrefs.  Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a  very  daring  cnterprife  was  un- 
dertaken ;  and  this  was  to  furprife  the  Britlfii  troops  pofted  here  under 
Generals  Frafer  and  Ncfbit ;  of  whom  the  former  commanded  thofc 
on  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  board  of  tranfports,  and  were  but 
a  little  way  diftant.  The  cnterprife  was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous, 
both  on  account  of  the  ftrength  of  the  parties  againft  whom  they  were 
to  aft,  and  as  the  main  bod)-  of  the  Britifh  forces  were  advanced  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  place ;  befldcs  that  a  number  of  armed  vcffels  and 
tranfports  with  troops  lay  between  thcra  and  the  Three  Rivers.     Two 
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tlioufimd  chofen  men,  however,  under  General  Thorafon,  engaged  in 
this  enterprife.  Their  fuccefs  was  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  their 
fpirit  and  valour.  Though  they  pafled  the  fliipping  without  being  ob- 
ferved.  General  Frafer  had  notice  of  their  landing;  and  thus  being  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  they  were  foon  thrown  into  diforder,  at  the  fame 
time  that  General  Nelbit,  having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear.  On  this  occafion  fome  field  pieces  did  prodigious  exe- 
cution, and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  unavoidable.  General  Nefbit, 
however,  had  got  between  them  and  their  boats ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fwamp,  while  they  were  clofely 
purfued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time,  who  marched  for  fome  miles  orj 
each  fide  of  the  fwamp,  till  at  laft  the  miferable  provincials  were  flicl- 
tered  from  further  danger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp.  Their 
general,   however,  was  taken,  with  two  hundred  of  his  men. 

By  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  accomplifhing  any 
thing  in  Canada.  They  demolifhed  their  works,  and  carried  off 
their  artillery  with  the  urmofl:  expedition.  They  were  purfued  however,  by 
General  Burgoyne;  againft  whom  it  was  expc-fted  that  they  would  have 
collefted  all  their  force,  and  made  a  refolutc  ftand.  But  they  were  now 
too  much  difpirited  by  misfortune,  to  make  any  further  exertions  of 
valour.  On  the  i8th  of  June  the  Britifli  general  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
John's,  which  he  found  abandoned  and  burnt.  Chainblee  had  fliared 
>he  fame  fate,  as  well  as  all  the  veffcls  that  were  not  capable  of  being 
dragged  up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was  thought  that  they 
would  have  made  fome  refiftance  at  Nut  Ifland,  the  entrance  to  Lake 
Champlain  ;  but  this  alfo  they  had  abandoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the 
lake  to  Crown  Point,  whither  they  could  not  be  immediately  followed. 
Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  evacuated  by  the  Americans ; 
"whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat  from  Qi^iebec  was  not  calculated  at  Icfs  than 
one  thoufand  men,  of  whom  four  hundred  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  at  a  place  called  the  Cedars,  about  fifty  miles  above  Montreal. 
General  Sullivan,  however,  who  condudtcd  this  retreat  after  the  affair  of 
General  Thomfon,  was  acknowledged  to  have  had  great  merit  in  what 
he  did,  and  received  the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly. 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north,  however,  was  fomewhat  compenfatcd 
by  what  happened  in  the  fouthern  colonies. — We  have  formerly  taken 
notice  that  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  has  province  and  take  refuge  on  board  a  man  of  war.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  he  did  not  defpair  of  reducing  it  again  to  obedience. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Regulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti* 
lyho  lived  in  a  kind  of  independent  ftate ;  and  though  confidered  by 
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government  as  rebels,  yet  had  never  been  raolefted,  on  account  of  their 
numbers  and  known  fkill  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  To  the  chiefs  of  thefe 
people  commiflions  were  fent,  in  order  to  raife  fome  regiments ;  and 
Colonel  Macdonald,  a  brave  and  enterprifing  ofiicer,  was  appointed  to 
command  them.  In  the  month  of  February  he  erefted  the  king's 
ftandard,  iffued  proclamations,  &c.  and  colledted  fome  forces,  expefting 
to  be  foon  joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops,  who  were  known  to  be 
Clipped  from  Britain  to  aft  againft  the  fouthern  colonies.  The  Ameri- 
cans, fenfible  of  their  danger,  difpatched  immediately  what  forces  they 
had  to  aft  againft  the  royalifts,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diligently  ex- 
erted themfelves  to  fupport  thefe  with  fuitable  reinforcements.  Their 
prefent  force  was  commanded  by  a  General  Moore,  whofe  numbers  were 
inferior  to  Macdonald ;  for  which  reafon  the  latter  fummoned  him  to 
join  the  king's  ftandard  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.  But 
Moore,  being  well  provided  with  cannon,  and  confcious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compliment,  by  acquaint- 
ing Colonel  Macdonald,  that  if  he  and  his  party  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  fubfcribe  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  fiiould  be 
treated  as  friends ;  but  if  they  perfifted  in  an  undertaking  for  which  it 
was  evident  they  had  not  fufficient  ftrength,  they  could  not  but  expedl 
the  fevereft  treatment.  In  a  few  days  General  Moore  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies 
which  daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The  royal  party  am.ounted  only  to 
two  thoufand,  and  they  were  deftitute  of  artillery,  which  prevented  them 
from  attacking  the  enemy  while  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
They  were  now  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  defperate  exer- 
tion of  perfonal  valour ;  by  dint  of  which  they  efFefted  a  retreat  for 
eighty  miles  to  Moore's  Creek,  within  fixteen  miles  of  Wilmington. 
Could  they  have  gained  this  place,  they  expefted  to  have  been  joined  by 
Governor  Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  a 
confiderablc  detachment.  But  Moore  with  his  army  purfued  them  fo 
clofe,  that  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  the  paflage  of  the  creek  itfelf, 
though  a  confiderable  body  of-  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cofwell,  with  fortifications  well  planted  with  cannon,  was 
ported  on  the  other  fide.  On  attempting  the  creek,  however,  it  was 
found  not  to  be  fordable.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  crofs  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  which  the  provincials  had  not  time  to  deftroy  entirely. 
T  hey  had,  however,  by  pulling  up  part  of  the  planks,  and  greafing  the 
remainder  in  order  to  render  them  flippery,  made  the  paflage  fo  difficult, 
that  the  royalifts  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this  fituation  they  were,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  attacked  by  Moore,  with  his  fupcrior  army,  and 
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totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  mofl:  of  their  leaders 
as  well  as  the  beft  and  bravcft  of  their  men. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  Provincials  eftablifhed  in  North  Carolina. 
Nor  were  they  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  province  of  Virginia  ;  where  Lord 
Dunmore,  having  long  continued  an  ufclcfs  predatory  war,  was  at  laft 
driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  The  people  he  had 
on  board  were  diilirefled  to  the  highcft  degree  by  confinement  in  fmall 
veflels.  The  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together, 
produced  a  peftilential  fever,  which  made  great  havock,  efpecially 
among  the  blacks.  At  laft,  finding  themfelves  in  the  utmofl:  hazard  of 
perifhing  by  famine  as  well  as  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  leaft.  valuable 
of  their  veffels,  referving  only  about  fifty  for  themfelves,  in  which 
they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fomc  Hiiling  to  Florida,  fome  to 
Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

In  South  Carolina  the  Provincials  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal 
with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  objeft  was  the  reduftion  of  Charleftown,  had 
been  fitted  out  in  December  1775;  but  by  reafon  of  unfavourable  wea- 
ther did  not  reach  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  till  the  month  of  May 
1776  :  and  here  it  met  with  further  obftacles  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
Thus  the  Americans,  always  noted  for  their  alertnefs  in  raifing  fortifica- 
tions, had  time  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  Charleftown  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
rendered  it  extremely  diflicult  to  be  attacked.  The  Britifti  fquadron 
confifted  of  two  fifty  gun  fliips,  four  of  thirty  guns,  two  of  twenty,  an 
armed  fchooner,  and  bomb-ketch  ;  all  under  the  command  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  Lord  Cornvvallis,  with 
Generals  Clinton  and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  of  the 
evacuation  of  Bofton,  General  Howe  difpatched  a  veflel  to  Cape  Fear, 
with  fome  inftruftions ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
June  the  fquadron  anchored  off  Charleflown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difiicuky  in  crofting,  being  obliged  to  take  out  the  guns  from 
the  two  large  fliips,  which  were,  notwithftanding,  feveral  times  in  dan- 
ger of  flicking  faft.  The  next  obftacle  was  a  ftrong  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Ifland,  fix  miles  eaft  from  Charleftown  ;  which,  though  not  completely 
finiflied,  was  very  ftrong.  However,  the  Britifti  generals  refolved  with- 
out hefitation  to  attack  it ;  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the  land  forces.  This 
was  attempted  by  landing  them  on  Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  Sullivan's 
Iftand  on  the  eaft,  from  which  it  is  feparatcd  by  a  narrow  creek,  faid 
not  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite  to  this  ford  the 
Provincials  had  pofted  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  with  cannon  and  en- 
trenchments J  while  General  Lee  was  pofted  on  the  main  land,  with  a 
4  bridge 
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bridge  of  boats  betwixt  that  and  Sullivan's  Ifland,  fo  that  he  could  at  plea* 
fure  fend  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland. 

On  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  fo  many  delays  occurred,  that  it  was  the 
28th  of  June  before  matters  were  in  readinefs  for  an  attack  ;  and  by  this 
time  the  provincials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb  ketch  began  to  throw  {hells  into  Fort 
Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  the  two  li^ty  gun  fliips  and  thirty  gun  fri- 
gates came  up  and  began  a  fevere  fire.  Three  other  frigates  were  ordered 
to  take  their  ftation  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort,  in  order  to  en- 
filade the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  main  land ; 
but  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots  they  all  ftuck  faft ;  and  though 
two  of  them  were  difentangled,  they  were  found  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
fervice  :  the  third  was  burnt,  that  fhe  might  not  fail  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  fnips  and  bomb- 
ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort  a  dreadful  fire  enfued.  The  Briftol 
fufFered  exceffively.  The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  (hot  away,  Ihe  was 
for  fome  time  entirely  expofed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  As  the  enemy 
poured  in  great  quantities  of  red-hot  balls,  fne  was  twice  in  flames^  The 
captain  (Mr.  Morris),  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go 
below  deck  in  order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  After  undergoing 
this  operation  he  retursed  to  his  place,  where  he  received  another  wound, 
but  ftill  refufed  to  quit  his  ftation  :  at  lail  he  received  a  red-hot  ball  in 
his  belly  which  inftantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Of  all  the  officers  and 
feamen  who  flood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  this  veffel,  not  one  efcaped 
without  a  wound  excepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone ;  whofc  intrepidity 
and  prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion  was  very  remarkable.  The  en-r 
gagement  lafted  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it.  Little  damage  was  done 
by  the  Britifli,  as  the  works  of  the  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  many  of  tjie 
Ihot  flew  over ;  and  the  fortifications,  being  compofed  of  palm-trees 
mixed  with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated  to  refift  the  impreflion 
of  cannon.  During  the  height  of  the  attack,  the  provincial  batteries 
remained  for  fome  time  filent,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  that  they  had 
been  abandoned ;  but  this  was  found  to  proceed  only  from  v/ant  of 
powder;  for  as  foon  as  a  fupplyof  this  neceflary  article  was  obtained,  the 
firing  was  rcfumed  as  bri(k  as  before.  During  the  whole  of  this  def- 
pcratc  engagement  it  was  found  impolfible  for  the  land  forces  to  give 
the  Icaft  aififtance  to  the  fleet.  The  enemy's  works  were  found  to  be  . 
much  flrongcr  than  they  had  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  water 
effectually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt.  In  this  unfuccefs- 
ful  attack  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Br^tiih  amounted  to 

about 
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about  two  hundred.  The  Briftol  and  Experiment  were  fo  much  damat^ed, 
that  it  was  thought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the  bar ;  however, 
this  was  at  lail  accompli llied  by  a  very  great  exertion  of  naval  ficill,  to 
the  furpri/.e  of  the  provincials,  who  had  expecfled  to  make  them  both 
prizes.  On  the  American  fide  tlie  lofs  was  ju.lged  to  liave  been  very 
confiderable,  as  moft  ot  their  guns  were  difmounted,  and  reinforcements 
had  poured  into  the  fort  during  the  whole  time  of  the  aftion. 

This  year  alfo,  the  Americans,  having  fo  frequently  made  trial  of 
their  valour  by  land,  became  dcfirous  of  trying  it  by  fca,  and  of 
forming  a  navy  that  might  in  fome  meafurc  be  able  topiote(51  dieir  trade^ 
and  do  effential  hurt  to  tlie  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  March  commo- 
dore Hopkins  was  difpatched  with  five  frigates  to  the  Bahama  Iflands, 
where  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  ordnance  and  military  (lores ;  but 
the  gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  piincipal  objef>,  was  removed. 
On  his  return  he  enptured  feveral  veflels ;  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
on  the  Glafgovv  frigate,  which  tound  means  to  efcape  notwithftarding 
the  efforts  of  his  whole  fquadron. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come  when  the  fortitude  and  patience 
of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a  fevere  trial.  Hitherto  they  had 
been  on  tl.e  whole  fuccefsful  in  their  oj'erations :  but  now  they 
were  doomed  to  experience  misfortune,  and  rnifery ;  the  enemy  over- 
running their  country,  and  their  own  armies  not  able  to  face  them  in 
the  field.  The  province  of  New  York,  as  being  the  moll  central  co- 
lony, and  moft  accelTible  by  fea,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  objed  of  the 
main  attack.  The  force  fent  againil  it  confided  of  fix  (hips  of  the  line, 
thirty  frigates,  befides  other  armed  velf-is,  and  a  vaft  number  of  tranf- 
ports.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Howe,  and  the  land  forces 
by  his  brother  general  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Halifax.  The  latter, 
however,  a  confiderable  time  before  his  brother  arrived,  had  fe'  fail  from 
Halifax,  and  lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to  com- 
mence hoftilities  until  he  (liould  be  joined  by  his  brother.  The  Ame- 
ricans had,  according  to  cullom,  fortified  New  York  and  the  adjacent 
iilands  in  an  extr.iordinary  manner.  However,  general  Howe  was  fuf- 
fered  to  land  his  troops  on  Statcn  Ifland,  where  he  was  foon  ioin:;d  by  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  About  tae  miidle  of  July,  Lord  He- we  ar- 
rived with  the  grand  armament ;  and  being  one  of  the  conimilfioners 
appointed  to  receive  the  fubmiliion  of  the  colonilts,  he  publifhcd  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral  governors  who  had  lately  been 
expelled  from  their  provinces,  defiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his 
ccmmiinon,  and  the  powers  he  was  invellcd  v.-ith  by  parliament,  as 
public  as  polfible.  Here,  however,  congrefs  fa' ed  hiai  the  trouble, 
by  ordering  his  Liter  and  declaration  to  be  pubiilned  in  a.i  the  newf. 

Vol.  I,  3  U  papers 
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papers,  that  every  one  mig!-t  fee  the  infidicufners  of  the  Britini  niiniC. 
try,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  truil:  to  befides  the  exertion  of  their 
own  valour. 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Wafhington  :  but  as  it  was 
dircfted  "  To  George  Vy^afiiington,  Efq."  the  general  rcfufed  to  ac- 
cept ©fit,  as  not  being  direiied  in  the  ftyle  fuitable  to  his  ilation.  To 
obviate  this  oiijeflion,  Adjutant-general  Patcrfon  v/as  fent  with  another 
letter,  direfted  "  To  George  "Wadiington,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec."  Eut  though  a 
very  polite  reception  was  given  to  the  bearer,  General  Wafhington  ut- 
terly refufed  the  letter;  nor  could  any  explanation  of  the  Adjutant  in- 
duce him  to  accept  of  it.  The  only  intercfling  part  of  the  ccnverfaticn 
ua?,  that  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  commiiTioners,  of  which  Lord 
Howe  v.-as  one.  The  adjutant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers  were  very 
extcnfive  ;  that  the  commifficners  were  determined  to  exert  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  and  that  he  hoped 
the  general  would  confider  this  vifit  as  a  fiep  towards  it.  General 
Wafliington  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  thefe  powers  confifted  in 
any  thing  elfe  than  granting  pardons;  and  as  America  had  committed 
no  offence,  fl-ie  ailicd  no  forgivenefs,  and  was  only  defending  her  un- 
quefticnable  rights. 

The  dccifion  of  every  thing  being  now  by  confent  of  both  parties 
left  to  the  fvvord,  no  time  was  loll,  but  hoftilitles  commenced  as  foon  as 
the  Britifli  trocps  could  be  coUecled.  This,  however,  v,as  not  done  be- 
fore the  month  of  Augnft ;  when  they  landed  without  any  oppofition  on 
Longlfland,  oppofite  to  the  fnore  of  Statcn  IHand.  General  Putnam, 
with  a  large  body  of  trocps,  lay  encamped  and  flrongly  fortified  on  a 
peninfula  on  the  oppofite  (hore,  with  a  range  of  hills  between  the 
armies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  was  near  a  place  called  Flat-bujh. 
Kere  the  centre  of  the  Brltilh  army,  confining  of  Heflians,  took  poll; 
the  left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  fnore;  and  the 
right,  confitiing  of  the  greater  part  of  Ihc  Eritifh  forces,  lay  under 
Lord  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and  General  Clinton.  Putnam  had  ordered 
the  paffcs  to  be  fccurcd  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed  as  to 
thofc  at  hand ;  but  one  of  the  utmofl:  importance,  that  lay  at  a  diftance, 
was  entirely  neglefled.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of 
trorips  under  Lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pafs  the  mountains  and  attack 
the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  engaged  with  the  Heffians  in 
front,  Ti^.rough  this  piece  of  negligence  their  defeat  be'came  inevitnblCi 
Thofe  who  were  engaged  with  the  HelBans  firft  perceived  their  mifta'ke, 
and  began  a  retreat  towards  the  camp  ;  but  the  pafTage  was  intercepted 
by  the  Brit.ni  ircops,  who  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.     Here  they 
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were  met  by  the  Heffians;  and  thus  were  they  for  many  liours  flaughter- 
ed  bet«Ten  the  two  parties,  no  way  of  efcapc  remaining  but  b)  breaking 
through  the  Britifli  troops,  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In  this  at- 
tempt many  perifhed  ;  and  the  right  wing,  engaged  with  General  Grant, 
lliared  the  fame  fate.  The  viftory  was  complete ;  and  the  Americans 
loft  en  this  fatal  day  (Augull  271I1)  between  three  and  four  thoufand 
men,  of  v.ho.r.  two  thoufand  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  purfuit. 
Among  tliefe  a  regiment,  confiding  of  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
family  in  Maryland,  was  ahncft  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  fur- 
vivors  not  one  efcaped  without  a  wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Britifh  troops  was  now  fo  great,  that  they  could 
fcarce  be  rf'ftrained  from  attacking  the  lines  of  the  provincials ;  but  for 
this  th.ere  was  now  no  occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  de- 
fended. Of  the  Britifli  only  fixty-one  were  killed  in  this,  engagement, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  cf  the 
enemy,  antong  whoin  were  three  generals,  were  taken  prifoners. 

As  none  of  the  American  commanders  thought  it  proper  to  rilk 
another  attack^  it  was  refoJved  to  abandon  their  camp  as  foon  as  po.Tible. 
Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  the  \\  hole  of  tl;e  con- 
tinental troops  were  ferried  over  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and  fdence ; 
fo  that  in  the  morning  the  Britifn  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  pofleffion  of 
the  camp  and  artillery  which  they  had  abandoned.  * 

This  vidory,  though  complete,  was  very  far  from  being  fo  decifive  as 
was  at  firft  imagined.  Lord  Howe,  flippofing  that  it  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  tointimidate  ihz  congrefs  into  fome  terms,  fent  General  Sulli\an, 
v.-ho  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  aftion,  to  congrefs,  with  a  mef- 
fage,  importing,  that  though  he  could  not  ccnfiftently  treat  witli  them  as 
a  legal  afiembiy,  yet  he  would  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of  the 
members  in  their  private  capacity ;  fetting  forth  at  the  fame  time  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  powers  as  a  commi(!ioner.  But  the  Congrefs 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  to  derogate  in  the  Itafl:  from  the  dignity  of 
character  they  had  alTumed.  They  replied,  that  the  congrefs  cf  the 
free  and  independent  ftates  of  America  could  not  confiftcntlv  fend  any 
of  its  members  in  another  capacitv  than  that  which  thcv  had  publicly 
alTumed  ;  but  as  they  were  extremely  dcfirous  of  reftoring  peace  to  their 
country  upon  equitable  conditions,  they  wOuld  appoint  a  committee  of 
their  body  to  wait  upon  him,  and  learn  what  propofals  he  had  to  make. 

This  produced  a  new  conference.  The  committee  a^^pjinted  by 
congrefs  was  compofcd  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  A-dams,  and  }.-r.  Rutlixlge. 
They  were  very  politely  received  by  his  Lord'hip;  but  the  confcrencs 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  before  independency  had  been  declared,  and  the 
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final  aiifwer  of  the  deputies  was,  that  they  were   extremely  willing  to 
enter  into  any  treaty  wiih  Great  Britain  that  might  conduce  to  the  good 
of  both  nations,  but  that  they  would  not  treat  in  any  other  charafter 
than  that  of  independent  ftates.     This  pofitive  declaration  inftantly  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  profecute 
the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour.     Lord  Howe,   after  publifhing  a  mani- 
fello,  in  which  he  declared  the  refufal  of  congrefs,  and  that  he  himfelf 
was  willing  to  confer  with  all  well  difpofed  perfons  about  the  means  of 
reftorlng  public  tranquillity,  fct  about  the  moft  proper  methods  for  re- 
ducing the  city  of  New  York.     Here  the  provincial  troops  were  polled, 
and  from  a  great  number  of  batteries  kept  continually  annoying  the 
Eritilh  ftiipping.     The  Eaft  River  lay  between  them,   of  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which  the  Britifh  troops  were  extremely  de- 
fircusof  paffing.     At  laft  the  fhips  having,  after  an  inceffant  cannonade 
of  fcveral  days,  filenced  the  moft  troublefome  batteries,  a  body  of  troops 
was  fent  up  the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  diftant,  where  the  forti- 
fications were  lefs  ftrong  than  in  other  places.     Here  having  driven  off 
the  provincials  by  the  cannon  of  the  fleet,  they  marched  direflly  towards 
the  city  ;  but  the  enemy  finding  that  they  lliould  now  be  attacked  on  all 
fides,  abandoned  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  north  of  the  ifland,  where 
their  principal  force  was  collected.     In  their  pafTage  thither  they  Ikir- 
miflied  with  the  Britifli,   but   carefully  avoided  a  general  engagement; 
and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  behave  with  that  ardour  and  im- 
petuous valour  which  had  hitherto  marked  their  charader. 

The  Britifh  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  above  two  miles  dif- 
tant  from  each  other.  The  former  lay  encamped  from  Ihore  to  iliore  for 
an  extent  of  two  miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  ifland,  which  though 
fifteen  miles  long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
vincials, who  lay  direftly  oppofite,  had  ftrengthened  their  camp  with 
many  fortifications ;  at  the  fame  time,  being  mailers  of  all  the  paiTes  and 
defiles  betwixt  the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend  themfclves 
againft  an  army,  much  more  numerous  than  their  own ;  and  they  had 
alfo  Itrongly  fortified  a  pafs  called  King's  Bridge,  whence  they  could  fe- 
cure  a  paflfage  to  the  continent  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune.  Here  General 
Wafliington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials  to  aftual  fervice,  and  aS 
the  fame  time  to  annoy  the  enemy  as  much  as  poflible,  employed  his 
troops  in  continual  Ikirmillies ;  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  they  foon 
recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their  ufual  boldnefs. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly  inconvenient  for 
tlie  Britifli  generals,  it  was  refolved  to  make  fuch  movements  as  might 
oblige  General  Wafliington  to  relinquifla  his  ftrong  fituation,     T-he  pof- 
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feffion  of  New  York  had  been  lefs  beneficial  than  was  expcif^ed.  It  had 
been  concerted  among  the  provincials,  that  the  city  fliould  be  burnt  at 
the  time  of  evacuation  ;  but  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  with  precipi- 
tation, they  were  prevented  from  putting  the  fcheme  in  execution.  In 
a  few  days,  however,  it  was  attempted  by  fome  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind for  that  purpofe.  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  dry- 
weather,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  places  at  once,  by  means  of 
combuftibles  properly  placed  for  that  purpofe;  and  notwithftanding  the 
moll;  adive  exertions  of  the  foldiery  and  failors,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
citv  was  confumed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Britiln  were  irritated  to  the  highefl:  degree  and 
many  perfons,  fald  to  be  incendiaries,  were  without  mercy  thrown  into 
the  flames.  It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a  greater 
diftance,  that  they  might  have  it  lefs  in  their  power,  by  any  emiiTaries,  to 
engage  others  in  a  fimilar  attempt.  For  this  purpoft-,  Gen.  Howe  hav- 
ing left  Lord  Percy  with  fufficient  force  to  garrifon  New  York,  he  em- 
barked his  army  in  flat-bottom  boats,  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
through  the  dangerous  paffhge  called  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  near  the 
town  of  Weft  Cheller,  lying  on  the  continent  towards  Connedicut, 
Here  having  received  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  they  moved  to 
New-Rochelle,  fituated  on  the  found  which  fcparates  Long  Ifland  from 
the  continent.  After  this,  receiving  ftill  frefli  reinforcements,  they  made 
fuch  movements  as  threatened  to  dillrefs  the  provincials  very  much,  by- 
cutting  off  their  convoys  of  provifions  from  Connefticut,  and  thus  force 
them  to  an  engagement.  This,  however.  General  Wafhingtcn  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  avoid.  He  therefore  extended  his  forces  into  a 
long  line  oppofite  to  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping  the 
Bruna,  a  river  of  confiderable  magnitude,  between  the  two  armies,  with 
the  North  River  on  his  rear.  Here  again  the  provincials  contir.jed  for 
fome  time  to  annoy  and  fliirmifla  with.the  Royal  army,  until  at  lall,  by 
fome  other  manosiivres,  the  Britifh  general  found  means  to  attack  them 
advantageoufly  at  a  place  called  the  IVh'Ut  Plains,  and  drove  them  from 
fome  of  their  pofts.  The  vidory  on  this  occafion  was  much  lef^  com- 
plete than  the  former  ;  however  it  obliged  the  provincials  once  mere  to 
iTiift  their  ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the  country.  General  J  {owe 
purfued  for  fome  time;  but  at  laft  finding  all  his  endeavours  vain  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  a  pitched  battle,  he  determined  to  give  over 
fuch  an  ufclefs  chace,  and  employ  himfelf  in  reducing  the  forts  which 
the  provincials  ftill  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  In 
this  he  met  with  the  moft  cc«nplete  fuccefs.  The  Americans,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Britifti  forces,  retreated  from  Kii:g's  Bridge  into  Fort 
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Wafliingtcn  ;  and  tld?,  as  well  as  Fort  Lee,  Nvhich  lay  in  tie  neighboiif-i 
hood,  was  quickly  reduced,  though  the  garrilbn  made  their  efcape. 
Thus  the  jerfeys  were  laid  entirely  open  to  the  incurftons  of  the  Britifh 
troops;  and.  fo  fuliy  were  thefe  provinces  taken  pofieiuon  of  by  the 
■Ro}'al  army,  that  its  winter-quarters  extended  from  New  Erunfwick  to 
the  river  Delav.-are.  Had  any  number  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Philadelphia  would  now  have  fidien  into  their  hands.  Ail 
tliefe,  however,  itad  been  carefully  removed  by  the  Americans.  In  lieu  of 
this  enterprife,  Sir  Kcnry  Clinton  undertook  an  expedition  to  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  btcame  mailer  of  it  v.-iihcut  lofing  a  man.  His  expedition 
was  alfo  attended  wiih  this  further  advantage^  that  the  American  fleet 
under  Coramodcre  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  fail  as  far  as  poiTibk  up  the 
river  Pr.-videi^ce,  and  thus  reixiained  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  fame  ill  fucctfs  continued  to  attend  the  Americans  in  other  parts. 
After  their  expulfion  from  Canada,  they  had  croiTed  the  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Here  they  remained  for  fome  time  in  fafcty,  as  the  Britifh 
had  no  velTcls  on  the  lake,  and  confequently  General  Eargoyne  could 
not  purfue  them.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  was  no  poffible  me- 
thod, but  either  to  conftrutfl  veffels  on  the  fpot,  or  take  to  pieces  fome 
veff;ls  already  conilrufted,  and  drag  them  up  the  river  into  the  lake. 
This,  however,  was  efi'efted  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  months; 
and  the  Britifh  general,  after  incredible  toil  and  difficulty,  faw  himfelf 
in  poflcflion  of  a  great  number  of  veiTcls,  by  wliich  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  purfue  his  enemies,  nn.i  invade  thein  in  his  turn.  The  labour 
undergone  at  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  muft  indeed  have  been 
prodigious;  (ince  there  were  conveyed  over  land,  and  dragged  up  the 
rapids  of  St.  Laurence,  no  fewer  than  thirty  large  long  bonts,  four  hun- 
dred batteux,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  flat  bottomed  boats,  and  a  gon- 
dola of  thirty  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedition  was  to  pufh  forward 
before  winter  to  Albany,  where  the  army  would  take  up  its  winter- 
quarters,  and  next  fpring  elFed  a  junftionwith  that  under  General  Howe, 
when  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  united  force  and  Ikill  of  thefe  two 
commanders  would  fpecdi'y  put  a  termination  to  the  war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equipment  of  this  fleet 
had  been  attended,  it  v/as  the  beginning  of  Oftober  before  the  expedi- 
tion could  be  undertaken.  It  was  now,  however,  by  every  judge  al- 
lowed  to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. It  confided  of  one  large  veflel  with  three  mails,  carrying 
eighteen  twelve  pounders ;  two  fchooners,  the  one  carrying  fourteen, 
the  other  twelve  fix-poundcrs;  a  large  flat-bottoraed  radeau  with  fix 
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twenty-four  and  fix  twelve-pounders;  and  a  gondota  with  ci.^]it  nine  poun- 
ders. Befides  thefe  there  were  twenty  vcflels  ot"a  fmalicr  fize,  called  gun- 
boats, carrying  each  a  piece  of 'orafs  ordnance  from  nine  to  twenty-four 
pounders  or  howitzers.  Several  long-boats  were  fiited  out  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  befides  all  thefe,  there  were  a  vaft  number  of  boats  and  ;cn. 
ders  of  various  fizes,  to  be  u.ed  as  tranfports  for  the  troops  and  baggnnc. 
It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  feleft  feamen,  and  the  guns  were  to  be 
ferved  by  a  detachment  from  t];e  corps  of  artillcrv  ;  the  orlicers  and  fol- 
diers  appointed  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofen  out  of  the  whole 
army. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans  had  only  a  verr 
jnconfiderabie  force,  commanded  by  General  Arnold  ;  who,  after  en-, 
gaging  part  of  the  Britifh  feet  for  a  whole  day,  took  a '.vantage  of  tl-.c 
darknefs  of  the  night  to  fet  fail  without  being  perceived,  and  next 
morning  was  out  of  fight:  but  he  was  fb  clofely  purfued  by  the  Eritifb, 
that  on  the  fecond  day,  after  he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a  fecond 
engagement.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  ;  but  his  force 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  oblig-d  to  run  his  Chips 
afliore  and  fet  them  on  fire.  A  few  only  efcaped  to  Lake  George;  and 
the  garrifon  of  Crown  Point  having  deftroyed  or  carried  olF  every  thing 
of  value,  retired  to  Ticonderago.  Thither  General  Carleton  intended  to 
have  purfued  them;  but  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  appeared 
fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march  back  into 
Canada,  and  defiil  from  any  further  operations  till  next  fpring. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Americans  feemed  every  where  going  to 
wreck  :  even  thofe  who  had  been  moft  fanguine  in  their  caufe  began  to 
waver.  The  time,  alfo,  for  which  the  foldiers  had  enlifted  themfelves 
was  now  expired  ;  and  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  campaign  had 
been  fo  very  difcouraging,  that  no  perfon  was  willing  to  engag:  him- 
felf  during  the  continuance  of  a  v/ar,  of  which  the  event  feemed  to  be  fo 
doubtful.  In  confequcnce  of  this,  therefore,  General  Wafhington  found 
his  army  decreafing  inftrength;  fothatfrom  thirty-thoufandmenjof  whom 
it  confiued,  when  General  Hov.  e  landed  on  Staien  Ifland,  fcarce  a  tenth 
part  could  now  be  mutlered.  To  affift  the  chief  commander  as  much 
as  pofiible,  General  Lee  had  coUccled  a  body  of  forces  in  the  north; 
but  on  his  way  fouthward,  having  imprudently  taken  up  his  lodging 
at  fome  diflance  from  his  troops,  information  was  given  to  Colonel  Har- 
court,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Lee  w  ai 
made  prifoner.  The  lofs  of  this  general  was  much  regretted,  the  more 
efpecialjy  as  he  wasof  fuperior  quality  to  any  prifoner  in  the  poffeffion  of 
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the  cclonifts,  and  could  not  therefore  be  exchanged.  Six  field -ofl'ictrs 
vi^cre  offered  in  exchange  for  him  and  refused;  and  the  congrefs  was  highly 
irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as  a  deferter, 
having  been  a  half-pay  officer  in  the  Britifli  fervicc  at  the  cominence- 
mept  of  the  war.  In  confequence  of  this  tlicy  iiTiied  a  proclamation, 
threatening  to  retaliate  on  the  prifoners  in  their  j-ofTeffion  whatever  pu- 
nifhment  fhould  be  inflitted  on  any  of  thofe  taken  by  the  Britifh,  and 
efpecially  that  their  conduft  fhould  be  regulated  by  the  treatnncnt  of 
General  Lee. 

In  the  mean  time  they  proceeded  with  the  nioll  indefatigable  diligence 
to  recruit  their  ariny,  and  bound  their  foldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  army  defigned 
for  the  enfuing  campaign  was  to  confift  of  eighty-eight  battalions ;  of 
which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its  quota  ;  and  twenty  dollars 
were  offered  as  a  bounty  to  each  foldicr,  befides  an  allotment  of  lands 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  this  allotment  was  ftipulated,  that  each 
foldier  fhould  have  one  hundred  acres;  an  enfign  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  a  lieutenant  two  hundred ;  a  captain  three  hundred  ;  a  mr.jor 
four  hundred;  a  lieutenant-colonel  four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  a 
colonel  five  hundred.  No  lands  were  promiftd  to  thofe  who  inlifted 
only  for  three  years.  All  officers  or  foldiers  difabled  through  wounds 
received  in  the  fervice  to  enjoy  half-pay  during  life.  To  defray  the 
cxpence,  congrefs  borrowed  five  millions  of  dollars  at  five  per  cent ; 
for  payment  of  which  the  United  States  became  furety.  At  the  fame 
time  in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  exertions,  a  declaration 
was  publifhed,  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  neceffity  there  was  for  taking 
proper  methods  to  infure  fuccefs  in  their  caufe  :  they  endeavoured  to 
palliate  as  much  as  pofTible  the  misfortunes  which  had  already  happ-ned  ; 
and  rcprcfented  the  true  caufe  of  the  prefent  dillrefs  to  be  the  fliort 
term  of  enliftment. 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  danger  of  Philadelphia, 
determined  th.e  Americans  to  exert  ihemfelves  to  the  utmoR  in  order 
to  reinforce  General  VVafliington's  array.  They  foon  received  fanlicr 
encouragement,  however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general  againfl  the 
Hefiians,  As  thic  Royal  army  extended  in  different  cantonments  for  a 
great  way,  Gen.  Wafhington,  pcrceir  ing  the  imminent  diinger  to  which 
Philadelphia  was  cxpofrd,  rcfolved  to  make  fome  attempt  en  thofe  di\i- 
fions  ot  the  enemy  which  hiy  nearefl  that  city.  Thefe  happened  to  be 
the  Uefiians,  who  lay  in  three  divifionSj  the  laft  only  twenty  miles 
diflant  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  25th  of  December,  having  colledcd 
as  confiderablc  a  force  as  he  could,  he  fet  our  with  iin  intent  to  ftirprife 
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that  body  of  the  enemy  who  lay  at  Trenton.  His  nr my  was  divided 
into  three  bodies;  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  crofs  the  Delaware  at 
Trenton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town ;  the  fccond  at  a  good  dillance 
b?low,  at  a  place  called  Bcrdentonvn,  where  the  fecond  divifion  of 
HciTians  was  placed  ;  while  he  himfelf  with  the  third,  dircding  his 
courfe  to  a  ferry  fome  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  paiTcd  it 
at  midnight,  and  attack  tlie  KefTians  at  break  of  day.  But  by  reafon 
of  various  impediments,  it  was  eight  of  the  morning  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  of  his  dcftination.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  per- 
ceive his  approach  till  they  were  fuddenly  attacked.  Colonel  Ralle, 
who  commanded  them,  did  all  tliat  could  be  expefted  from  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer;  but  every  thing  was  in  fuch  confufion,  that 
no  efforts  of  valour  or  Ikill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colonel 
himfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  entirely  broken,  their 
artillery  feized,  and  about  one  thoufand  taken  prifoners. 

This  adion,  though  fecmingly  of  no  very  dccifivc  nature,  was 
fufficient  at  that  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  war  in  favour  of 
America.  It  tended  greatly  to  leflen  the  fear  whicli  the  provincials 
had  of  the  Hellians,  at  the  flnme  time  it  equally  abarcd  the  confidence 
which  the  Britifh  had  till  now  put  in  them.  Px.einforcemcnts  came 
into  General  Wafhington's  army  from  all  quarters;  fo  that  he  was  foon 
in  a  condition  to  leave  Philndciphia,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at 
Trenton.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  a  divifion  of  the  Britifli  forces  ftationcd  at  r^^laidenhead,  a 
town  fituated  half  way  between  Trenton  and  Princetown.  This  con_ 
filled  of  three  regiments  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mawhood, 
an  officer  of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  furprifcd  on  their  march  : 
but  though  they  were  feparately  furrnunded  and  attT, kcd  b\-  a  force  fo 
vailly  fuperior,  they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refolutely  with  their  bayo- 
nets, that  they  effected  a  retreat.  Thefe  attempts  of  the  Americans 
however,  with  the  hoftile  dirpcfiiion  of  ilie  people,  fliowcd  tlie  im- 
poffibility  of  maintaining  pods  fo  far  advanced  in  the  enemy's  country ; 
fo  that  it  was  rcfolved  to  retreat  towards  Erunfwick,  in  order  to  prevent 
it,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contained,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  provincials.  General  Waihington  loft  no  opportunity  of 
recovering  what  had  been  loft  ;  and  by  dividing  his  arm)-  into  fmall 
parties,  which  could  be  reunited  on  a  icwi  liours  warning,  he  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  covered  the  country  v/ich  it,  and  repoffcfted  himfelf  of  all 
the  important  places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcarcs  any  real  advantage 
other  than  the  acquifition  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and   a  few  for. 
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trefles  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  where  the  troops  were  obliged  to  aft 
with  as  much  circumfpetflion  as  if  they  had  been  befieged  by  a  vifto- 
rious  army,    inftead  of  being  themfelves  the  conquerors. 

The  army  at  New- York  began  in  1777  to  exe-rcife  a  kind  of  preda- 
tory  war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  deilroy  magazines,  make  incur- 
fions,  and  take  or  deflroy  fuch  forts  as  lay  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to 
which  their  great  command  of  (hipping  gave  them  accefs.  In  this 
they  were  generally  fuccefsful :  the  provincial  magazines  at  Peek's- 
Hill,  a  place,  of  about  fifty  miles  diilant  from  New- York,  were  de- 
ftroyed,  the  town  of  Dimbury  in  Connefticut  burnt,  and  that  of 
Ridgcfield  in  the  fame  province  was  taken  poKTelfion  of.  In  returning 
from  the  lafl  expedition,  however,  the  Britilli  were  greatly  harraill'd 
by  th '  enemy  unaer  Generals  Arnold,  Woofter,  and  Sullivan;  but 
thev  made  good  iheir  retreat  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  with  the  lofs 
of  only  one  hundred  and  fevcnty  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  Ame- 
rican fide  the  lofs  was  much  greater  ;  General  Woofter  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
cans defiroyed  the  ftores  at  Sagg-harbour,  in  Long-Ifland,  and  made 
prifoners  of  all  who  defended  the  place. 

As  this  method  of  making  war,  however,  could  anfwer  but  little 
purpofe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  barbarous  incurfions  of  favages  than 
of  a  war  carried  on  by  a  civilized  people,  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt '>n  Philadelphia.  At  firft  it  was  thought  that  this  could  be  done 
through  tne  Jerfeys  ;  but  General  ^^'afhington  had  received  fuch  large 
reinforcf^'iients,  and  pofled  himfelt  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  was  found  to  be 
impradiciible.  M:iny  firatagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him  from  this 
ilrong  iituat'on,  but  wiiliout  luccefs ;  fo  that  it  was  found  neceifary  to 
make  tiiC  atienipt  on  Philadelphia  by  fea.  While  the  preparations  ne- 
ceif'r;,-  for  this  expedition  were  going  forward,  the  Americans  found 
means  .0  make  amends  f^r  the  capture  of  General  Lee  by  that  of 
General  Prefect  who  was  feized  in  his  quarters  with  his  aid-de-camp, 
in  m.uch  the  fame  nf?anner  as  General  Lee  had  been.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly mortif)  ing  to  the  General  himfelf,  as  he  had  not  long  before  fet  a 
price  upon  General  Arnold,  by  offering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  one 
that  apprehended  him  ;  which  the  latter  anfwcred  by  fctting  a  lower 
price  upon  General  Prefcot. 

The  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  preparations  for  the 
expedition  againft  Philadelphia  were  completed  ;  and  it  was  the  23d 
before  the  fleet  was  able  to  fail  from  Sandy-Hook.  The  force  employed 
in  this  expedition  confilled  of  thirty-fix  battalions  of  Britifli  and  Hef- 
fians,  a  regiment  of  light  horfc,  ana  a  body  of  loj-aliils  raifed  at  New- 
York. 
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York.  The  remainder  of  thcfe,  with  feventeen  battalions,  and  another 
body  of  light  horfe,  were  ftationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  Seven  battalions  were  ftationed  at  Rhode-llland.  Afier  a 
week's  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware ;  but  there 
received  certain  intelligence,  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  fo 
efFeftually  obftruvfted,  that  no  po.Tibility  of  forcing  a  pafTagc  remained. 
Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fouthward  to  Cheilr-eak 
Bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  the  dillance  to  Philadelphia  was  not 
very  great,  and  where  the  provincial  army  would  find  lefs  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  than  in  the  Jcrfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chefapeak  took  up  the  beft  part 
of  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  that  up  the  bay  itfelf  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.  At  laft,  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk  as  far  as  was 
pradlicable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and  ftt  forward 
on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the  news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefa- 
peak, General  Wafliington  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  haftened  to  the  relief  of 
Philadelphia;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  met  the  Royal  army 
at  Brandy-wine  Creek  about  mid-day,  between  the  head  of  the  Elk  and 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  ikirmiihino- 
and  harailing  the  Royal  army  on  its  march  ;  but  as  this  proved  infulhci- 
ent  to  flop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to  that  fide  of  the  Crtck  next  to 
Philadelphia  with  an  intent  to  difpute  the  paiTage.  This  brought  on  a 
general  engagement  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  which  the  Americans 
were  worfted  through  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Britifn  troops ;  and 
it  was  only  through  the  approach  of  night  that  they  were  faved  from 
being  entirely  deftroyed.  On  this  occaficn  the  provincials  loft  about 
one  thoufand  in  killed  and  wounded,  befides  four  hundred  taken 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Philadelphia.  General 
Wafliington  retired  towards  Lancafter,  an  inland  town  at  a  confiderable 
dillance  from  Philadelphia.  Here,  however,  the  Britilli  general  took 
fuch  meafures  as  muft  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a  fccond  enya-'e- 
ment;  but  a  violent  rain  which  lafted  a  day  and  a  nii;ht  prc.ented  is 
defign.  General  Wadiington,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of 
Philadelphia,  ftill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  diftreffing  the  Royal 
party,  by  laying  ambuflies  and  cutting  off  detached  parties :  but  in  this 
he  was  lefs  fuccefsful  than"  formerly  ;  and  one  of  his  own  detachments, 
which  lay  in  ambufli  in  a  wood,  were  themfclv^es  furprifod  and  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  beiides  a 
great  number  taken,  a.nd  all  their  arms  and  baggage. 

3^2  General 
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General  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  Americans  would  not  venture 
another  battle  even  for  the  fake  of  their  capital,  took  peaceable  pofleiTion 
of  it  on  the  26th  of  September.  His  firit  care  was  ihen  to  cut  off,  by 
means  of  ftrong  batteries,  the  communication  betv/een  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  river;  which  was  executed  notwithftanding  the  oppo- 
fition  of  fome  American  armed  vellels :  one  of  which,  carrying  thirty- 
fix  guns;  was  taken.  His  next  ta(k  was  to  open  a  communication  with 
it  by  fea  ;  and  this  was  a  work  of  no  fmali  difficulty.  A  vaft  number 
of  batteries  and  forts  had  been  erefted,  and  immenfe  machines  formed 
like  chfvaux  de  fnze,  from  whence  they  took  their  name,  funk  in  the 
river  to  prevent  its  navigation.  As  the  fleet  was  fent  round  to  the 
mou:u  of  the  river  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  this  work, 
however  difficult,  was  accomplillied  ;  nor  did  the  provincials  give 
much  oppof.tion,  as  well  knowing  that  all  places  of  this  kind  were  now 
untenable.  General  Wiifiiington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the 
royal  armybeir.g  divided,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  principal  divifion  of 
it  that  lay  at  German-town,  in  the  neighbouxl'.oud  of  Fliiiadelphia.  In 
this  he  met  with  very  little  fuccefs ;  for  though  he  reached  the  place  of 
deilination  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thepatroles  had  time  to  call 
the  troops  to  arms.  The  Americans,  notwiiliilanding,  made  a  very  refo- 
lute  attack  :  but  they  were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were 
compelled  to,  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great  diforder ;  with 
the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  off  their  cannon,  though  purfued 
for  a  confideraLle  way,  after  having  three  hundred  killed,  fix  hundred 
wounded,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  taken  prifoners,  among  whonv 
were  fifty-four  officers.  On  tlie  Eritiili  nde,  the  lofs  amounted  to  fjur 
hundred  and  thirty  wounded  a'ld  prifoners,  and  feventy  killed  ;  but 
among  the  laft  were  General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  with  fomc  other 
excellent  officers. 

There  Rill  remained  two  flrong  forts  on  the  Delav/are  to  be  reduced. 
Thefe  were  Mud  Illand  and  Red.  Bank-.  The  various  obftrudions 
which  the  Americans  had  throw  n  in  the  way  rendered  it  necelTary  to 
bring  up  tiic  Augufta,  a  ll^dp  of  the  line,  and  the  Merlin  frigate,  to  the 
attack  of  Mud  Illand  ;  but  during  the  heat  of  the  aflion  both  were  ground- 
ed. Upon  this,  the  Americans  font  dov»n  four  fire-foips,  and  direCled 
the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  agninfv  thorn.  1'he  former  were  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  courage  and  fulll  of  the  Britifli  fcamen  ;  hut 
during  ih.^  engagement  both  the  Auguila  and  Merlin  took  fre  a. id  were 
burnt  to  alaes,  an;l  the  other  Ih.ips  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Am^Ticans 
encouraged  by  this  unfuccefsful  aitempt,  proceeded  to  throw  iv-w  ob- 
Isrudions  in  thj   wa}-;  but  the  Britilh  general  having  found  u'cans  to 
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convey  a  number  of  cannon,  and  to  ereft  batteries  within  gunfliot  of 
the  fort  by  land,  and  bringing  up  three  fnips  of  the  line  which  mounted 
heavy  cannon,  the  garrifon,  after  making  a  vigorous  defence  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  making  for  a  general  alTault  on  the 
next,  abandoned  the  place  in  the  night.  Thofe  who  defended  Red 
Bank  followed  their  example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  the  American  fhipping  now  find- 
ing themfelves  entirely  deftitute  of  any  protcftion,  failed  up  the  river  in 
the  night-time.  Seventeen,  howevet,  remainded,  whofe  retreat  was  in- 
tercepted by  a  frigate  and  fome  armed  veffels;  on  which  the  Americans 
ran  thera  afliorc  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1777  in  Penfylvania  concluded  fuccefsfully  oa 
the  part  of  the  Britiib.  In  the  north,  however,  matters  wore  a  different 
afpeft.  The  expedition  in  that  quarter  had  been  projcdcd  by  the 
Britifh  miniftry  as  the  mcft  efFedual  method  that  could  be  taken  to 
crulh  the  colonics  at  once.  The  four  provinces  of  New  England  had 
originally  begun  the  confederacy  againft  Britain,  and  were  flill  confider- 
ed  as  the  mofl  aftive  in  the  continuation  of  it;  and  it  was  thought, 
that  any  impreffion  made  upon  them  would  contribute  in  an  effedual 
manner  to  the  reduffion  of  all  the  reft.  For  this  purpofe,  an  army  of 
four  thoufand  chofen  Britifh  troops  and  three  thoufand  Germans  were 
put  under  the  command  of  General  Burgoyne ;  General  Carleton  was 
directed  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  Indians  to  perfuade  them  to  join  in 
this  expedition ;  and  the  province  of  Quebeck  v.as  to  furnifh  large 
parties  tc  join  in  the  fame.  The  officers  who  commanded  under  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  were  General  Philips  of  the  artillery,  Generals  Frafer, 
Powell,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German  officers  Generals  Reidefel  and 
"Speecht.  The  fcldiers,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  excellent- 
ly difciplined,  and  had  been  kept  in  their  winter-quarters  with  all 
imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  expedition  on  which 
they  were  going.  To  aid  the  principal  expedition,  another  was  project- 
ed on  the  Mohawk  River  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  be  af- 
fifled  by  Sir  John  Johnfon,  fon  to  the  famous  Sir  William  Johnfon,  who 
had  fo  greatly  diillnguifhed  himfelf  in  the  war  of  1755. 

On  the  2ifl  of  June  i777>  the  army  encamped  on  the  weftcrn  fide  of 
the  Lake  Champluin  ;  where  being  joined  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
Indians,  General  Burgoyne  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorted  thefij 
new  allies  to  lay  afide  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner  of  making 
war;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofed  them  in  arms;  and  to  fpare  prifoners, 
with  fuch  women  and  children  as  Hiould  fall  into  tlieir  hands.     After 
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ifluing  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that  which  hs 
commanded  was  fet  forth  in  very  oftentatious  terms,  th"  campaign  open- 
ed with  the  fiege  of  Ticondercga.  The  place  was  very  firong,  and 
garrifcned  by  fix  thoufand  men  under  General  Sinclaii  ;  neverthelefs, 
the  works  were  fo  exteniive  that  even  this  number  was  fcarce  fufficient 
to  defend  them  properly.  T'.ey  had  therefore  omitted  to  fortify  a 
fugged  eminence  callei  Sugar  Hill,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  ef- 
fedlually  commanded  the  whole  works ;  vnuily  i.iiagining  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  afccnt  would  be  fuftlc'ent  to  pre/ent  the  enemy  from  tak- 
ing poflefTi  on  of  it.  On  the  approach  of  the  firH  divifion  of  the  army, 
the  provincials  abandonee"  and  fet  f^'e  to  their  outworks;  and  fo  expe- 
ditious were  the  Britifh  troops,  that  by  the  5th  ci  July  every  poll  was 
fecured  which  was  judged  necclfary  for  invefting  it  completely.  A 
road  was  foon  after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  eminence  which 
the  Anr.ericans  had  with  fuch  confidence  fuppofed  could  not  be  afcended, 
and  (o  much  were  they  now  diniearrened,  that  they  inltantly  abandoned 
the  fort  entirely,  taking  the  road  to  Skv?ncfborough,  a  place  to  the  fouth 
of  Lake  George  ;  while  their  baggage,  with  what  artillery  and  military 
ftores  they  could  carry  otr,  were  fent  to  the  fame  place  by  water.  But 
the  Britilh  generals  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafsfo  eafily. 
Both  were  puifued  and  both  overtaken.  Their  armed  vefTels  confided 
only  of  five  galleys;  two  of  which  were  taken,  and  three  blown  up;  on 
which  they  fet  fire  to  their  boats  and  fortifications  at  Skenefborough. 
On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loR  two  hundred  boats,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  provifions  and  bagpage. 
Their  land-forces  under  Colonel  Fnncis  made  a  brave  defence  againft 
General  Frafer  :  and  being  greatly  fuperior  in  number,  had  almoll 
overpowered  him,  when  General  Reidefel  with  a  large  body  of  Germans 
came  to  his  afiillance.  The  Americans  were  now  overpowered  in  their  turn  ; 
and  their  commander  being  killed,  they  fled  on  all  fides  with  great 
precipitation.  In  this  action  two  hundred  Americans  were  killed, 
as  many  taken  prifoaers,  and  above  fix  hundred  wounded,  many  of 
whom   periflied  in  tlie  woods  for  want  of  afiillance. 

During  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at  Caftleton,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  place;  but  inftead  of  going  forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the 
next  place  of  firength,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between  that 
fortrcfs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne,  however,  detached 
Colonel  Hill  with  the  ninth  regiment,  in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as 
fiiould  attempt  to  retreat  towards  fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  with 
a  body  of  t!ie  enemy,  find  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous  as  his  own  ;  but 
alter  an  engagement  of  three  hours,  they  were  obliged   to  retire  with 
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great  lofs.  After  (o  many  dlfafters,  defpair'ng  of  being  able  to  make 
any  ft:tnd  at  For:  Anne,  they  fet  fire  to  it  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward. 
In  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  royal 
army  did  n  t  exceed  two  hundred  men. 

General  Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  to  fufpend  his  operations  for  fome 
time,  aid  wait  at  Skeneibor>,ugh  for  the  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions, 
&c.  but  employed  this  interval  in  making  roads  through  the  c  luntry 
about  St.  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  palfage  for  his  troops  to  proceed 
againft  the  enemy.  This  was  auended  with  incredible  toil  ;  but  all 
obftacles  were  furmounted  with  equal  patience  and  refolution  by  the 
army.  In  (hort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft:  difficulty  that  cou^i  be 
undergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man  could  mak",  he  arrived 
wi:h  his  army  before  Fort  Edward  about  the  end  of  July.  H.re 
General  Schuyler  had  been  for  fome  time  en^^eaiT.uring  to  recruit 
the  fliatfered  American  forces,  aud  had  been  ]■  Ined  by  General  Sinclair 
with  the  reniaiiv.  .f  his  army  ;  the  garrifcm  of  Furt  George  alfo,  fituated 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  had  e',  a.u„'..;d  the  place  and  retired  to  Fort 
Edward. 

But  on  the  approach  of  the  ro^al  army,  they  retired  from  thence 
alfo,  and  formed  their  head  quarrcrs  at  Saratoga.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  fuccefies  of  the  Britifh  General,  they  ihoued  not  the  leaft  difpofi- 
tion  to  fuh:nit,  but  fccmrd  only  to  confider  how  they  might  make  the 
nioft.  effeiflual  refiilance.  For  this  purpofe,  the  militia  was  every  where 
raifed  and  draughted  to  j<^in  the  army  at  Saratoga;  and  fuch  numbers 
of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon  began  to  recover  from 
the  terror  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  That  they  might  have  a 
commander  whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arn'jld  was  ap- 
pointed, who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a  coufiderable  train  of  artillery; 
but  receiving  intelligence  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  proceeding  with 
great  rapidity  in  his  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  River,  he  removed  to 
Still-water,  a  place  about  half-way  between  Saratoga  and  the  junftion  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudfon's  River.  The  Colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Fort  Stanwix ;  the  fiege  of  which  he  preficd  with 
great  vigour.  On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  underftanding  that  a  fupply  of 
provifions,  efcorted  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  was  on  the 
way  to  the  fort,  he  difpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon  with  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment to  intercept  it.  This  he  did  fo  effeftually,  that,  befidcs  inter- 
cepting the  provifions,  four  hundred  of  its  guards  were  flain,  two  hun- 
dred taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon, 
however,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this  difafter,  nor  by  the  threats  or 
reprcfentations  of  the  Colonel ;  on  the  contrary,  they  made  feveral  fuccefs- 
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ful  failles  under  Colonel  Willet,  the  fecond  in  command;  and  this 
gentleman,  in  cotnpany  with  another,  even  ventured  out  of  the  fort, 
and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  paffed  through  them  in  order 
to  haften  the  march  of  General  Arnold  to  their  afiiftance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St.  Leger  feemed  to  be  in  no  very 
favourable  fituation  notwithftanding  his  late  fuccefs,  and  they  v.ere  foon 
totally  ruined  by  the  defertion  of  the  Indians,  They  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  General  Arnold's  advancing  with  two  thoufand  men  to 
the  relief  of  the  fort ;  and  while  the  Colonel  was  attempting  to  give 
them  encouragement,  anoth3r  report  was  fpread,  that  General  Burgoyne 
had  been  defeated  with  great  {laughter,  and  Vv-as  now  flying  before  the 
provincials.  On  this  he  v. as  obliged  to  do  as  they  thought  proper; 
and  the  retreat  could  not  be  effedeJ  without  the  lofs  of  the  tents  and 
fome  of  the  artillery  and  military  (lores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  notvvithilanuing  all  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  already  fuftained,  found  that  he  mall:  ftill  encounter  more. 
The  roads  he  had  made  vv'ith  fo  much  labour  and  pains  were  cieftroyed 
either  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  or  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  the  pro- 
vilions  he  brought  from  Fort  George  could  not  arrive  at  his  camp  Vv-ith- 
out  the  moft  prodigious  toil.  On  hearing  of  the  ficge  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
by  Colonel  St.  Legcr,  he  determined  to  move  forward  in  hopes  of  in- 
clofing  the  enemy  btrtwixt  his  own  army  and  that  of  St.  Legcr,  or  of 
obtaining  the  command  of  all  the  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Albany  ;  or  at  any  rate,  a  jun'5lion  with  Colonel  St.  Legcr  would  be  efFeft- 
ed,  which  could  not  but  be  attcnucd  with  the  moft  happy  confcqiiences. 
The  only  dlfliculty  was  the  want  of  provifions ;  and  this  it  was  propofed 
to  remedy  by  reducing  the  provincial  niagazines  at  Bennington.  For 
this  purpofe.  Colonel  Eaum,  a  German  officer  of  great  bravery,  was 
chofen  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men.  The  place  was  about  twenty 
miles  from  Kudfon's  River;  and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum's  party,  the 
whole  army  marched  up  the  river's  bank,  and  encamped  almofl  oppofite 
to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  it  and  th.at  place.  An  advanced 
party  was  pofted  at  Batten  Kill,  betu  een  the  camp  and  Bennington,  in 
order  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum.  In  their  way  the  Briti(h  feized  a  large 
fupply  of  cattle  and  provifions,  which  were  immediately  fent  to  the 
camp;  but  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much,  that 
intelligence  of  their  defign  was  fent  to  Bennington.  Underftanding 
now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly  fuperior  to  his  own,  the  Colo- 
nel  acquainted  the  General,  who  immediately  difpatched  Colonel  Brey- 
man  with  a  party  to  his  afiiflance  ;  but  through  the  fame  caufes  that  had 
retarded  the  maich  of  Colonel  Baum,  this  afilflancc  could  not  arrive  ia 
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tinftCi  General  Starke,  in  the  mean  time,  who  commanded  at  Penning- 
ton, determined  to  attack  the  two  parties  feparately ;  and  for  this  pur^ 
\ifi{e  advanced  againft  Colonel  Baum,  whom  he  furrounded  on  all  fides 
and  attacked  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity.  The  troops  defended  themfelves 
with  great  valour,  but  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken.  Colonel 
Breyman,  after  a  defperate  engagement,  had  the  good  luck  to  efFeft  a 
J-ctreat  through  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not 
have  done,  as  his  men  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  being  forty 
rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgoyne,  thus  difappointed  in  his  attempt  on  Bennington* 
applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  procure  provifions  from 
Fort  George  ;  and  having  at  length  amafTed  a  fufficient  quantity  to  laft 
for  a  month,  he  threu-  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river  Hudfon,  which 
he  croffed  about  the  middle  of  September,  encamping  on  the  hills  and 
plains  near  Saratoga.  As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at 
tliis  time  encamped  at  StilKvater  under  General  Gates,  he  determined  to 
make  an  attack  ;  for  wliich  purpofe  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
central  divifion  of  his  army,  having  General  Frafer  and  Colonel  Brey- 
man on  the  right,  with  Generals  Reidefel  and  Philips  on  the  left.  In 
tliis  pofition  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy  on  the  :5th  of  September. 
But  the  Americans  did  not  now  wait  to  be  attacked  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  attacked  the  central  divifion  with  the  utmoft  bravery;  and  it  was 
not  until  General  Philips  with  the  artillery  came  up  that  they  could  be 
repulfed.  On  this  occafion,  though  the  Britifh  troops  loft  only  three 
hundred  and  thirty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  thaa 
fifteen  hundred,  the  former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obftinate  re- 
folution  (hown  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  pofting  themfelves  the 
next  day  within  cannon-fhot  of  their  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indians 
began  todefert  in  great  numbers ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  general  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having  no  intelligence  of  any  affiftance 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  had  been  llipulated.  He  now  received  a 
letter  from  him,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Sir  Henry  intended  tO 
make  a  diverfion  on  the  North  River  in  his  favour.  This  afforded  but 
little  comfort  :  however,  he  returned  an  anfwer  by  feveral  trufty  perfons 
whom  he  difpatched  different  ways,  ftaling  his  prcfent  diftrefled  fitu- 
ation,  and  mentioning  that  the  provifions  and  other  neceffaries  he  had 
would  only  enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  1 2th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 

Britifh  army  in  the  moft  effeclual  maaacr,  undertook  aa  cxpeditioiji 

Vol.  I.  3  Y  againft 
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againft  Ticonderoga ;  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprlfe  afie/ 
having  furprifed  all  the  out-pofts,  and  taken  a  great  number  of  boats  with 
fome  armed  veflels,  and  a  number  of  prifoners.  The  army  under  General 
Burgoyne,  however,  continued  to  labour  under  the  greatefl;  diftrefles ;  fo 
that  in  the  beginning  of  October  he  had  been  obliged  to  diminilh  the 
foldiers  allowance.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  he  determined  to  move 
towards  the  enemy.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  reconnoitre  their  left  wing;  intending,  if  poflible^  to  break 
through  it  in  order  to  effecl  a  retreat.  The  detachment^  however,  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  Britifh  army,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  preferred  from 
being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinforcement  brought  up  by  General  Frafer, 
who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  After  the  troops  had  with  the  moft  de» 
fperate  efforts  regained  their  camp,  it  was  moft  furioufly  aflaulted  by 
General  Arnold ;  who,  notwithftanding  all  oppofition,  would  havai 
forced  the  entrenchments,  had  he  not  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire.  Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on 
the  right  the  camp  of  the  German  referve  was  forced.  Colonel  Brey- 
man  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated  with  great  {laughter  and  the 
lofs  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  heavieft  lofs  the  Britlfh  army  had  fuftained  fmce 

the  aftion  at  Bunker's  Hill.     The  lift  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted 

to  near  twelve  hundred,  e>:clufive  of  the  Germans ;  but  the  greateft 

misfortune  was,  that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right  and 

rear  of  the  Britifti  forces,  fo  that  the  army  was  threatened  with  entire 

deftrudtion.     This  obliged  General   Burgoyne  once   more   to  fliift  his 

pofition,  that  the  enemy  might  alfa  be  obliged  to  alter  theirs.     This 

was  accomplidied  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  without  any  lofs,  and  all  the 

next  day  he  continued  to  offer  the  enemy  battle  ;  but  they  were  now  too 

wellaffiired  of  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  by  cutting  off  all  fupplie? 

from  the  Britifh,  to  rifk  a  pitched  battle.     Wherefore  they  advanced  on 

the  right  fide,  in   order   to  inclofe  him  entirely  ;  which  obliged   the 

General  to  direft  a  retreat  towards  Saratoga.     But  the  enemy  had  now 

Rationed  a  great  force  on  the  ford  at  Hndfon's  River,  fo  that  the  only 

polTibility  of  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a  paffage  to  Lake  George  ;  and  to 

cffedl  this^  a  body  of  workmen  were  detached,  with  a  ftrong  guard,  to 

■repair  the  roads  and  bridges  that*led  to  Fort  Edward.     As  foon  as  they 

were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemcd  to  prepare  for  an  attack ;  which 

rendered  it  necelTary  to  recal  the  guard,  and  the  workmen  being  of 

courfc  left  expofed  could  not  proceed. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  which  conveyed  provifions  down  Hud- 
•liver  were  expofed  to  the  continual  fire  of  the  American  markfmcn, 
•■'ifb'took;  many  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  became  neceflary  to  convey  the  pro- 
vifions over  ]:\nd.  In  this  extreme  danger,  it  was  rcfolved  to  march  by 
night  to  Fort  Edward,  forcing  the  paflages  at  the  fords  either  above  or 
below  the  place  ;  and  in  order  to  effed  this  the  more  eafily,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  the  foldiers  (hould  carry  their  provifions  on  their  backs, 
leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  every  other  incumbrance.  But  before' 
this  could  be  executed,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
raifedftrong  entrenchments  oppcfite  to  thefe  fords,  well  provided  with 
cannon',' snd 'that  they  had  likewife  taken  poffcflionof  the  rifing  ground 
betw'een  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward,  which  in  like  manner  was  pro- 
tided  with  cannon. 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  Increafing  by  the  continual  ar- 
rival of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  parts.  Their  parties  extended 
all  along  the  oppofite  bank  of  Hudfon's  River,  and  fome  had  even  paflTed 
it  in  order  to  obferve  the  leaft  movement  of  the  Eritifh  army.  The 
whole  force  under  General  Gates  was  computed  at  fixteen  thoufand  men, 
while  the  army  under  General  Burgoyne  fcarce  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  ; 
and  every  part  of  the  camp  was  reached  by  the  grape  and  rifle  fhot  of 
the  enemy,  befides  a  difcharge  from  their  artillery,  which  was  almoft 
inceflant.  In  this  ftate  of  extreme  diftrefs  and  danger,  the  army  con- 
tinued with  the  greatefl  conftancy  and  perfeverance  till  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  Odlober,  when  an  inventory  of  provifions  being  taken,  it' 
was  found  that  no  more  remained  that  what  were  fufficient  to  ferve  for 
three  days :  and  a  council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unanimoufly  de- 
termined that  there  was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  with  the 
enemy.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  negociation  was  opened  next  day, 
which  fpeedily  terminated  in  a  capitulation  of  the  whole  Britifh  army  ; 
the  principal  article  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were  to  have  a  free 
pafiage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  ferving  againft  America  during 
the  war.  On  this  occafion,  General  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep 
within  their  camp  while  the  Britifli  foldiers  went  to  a  place  appointed  ' 
for  them  to  lay  down  their  arm":,  that  the  latter  might  not  have  the  ad- 
ditional mortification  of  being  made  fpedacles  of  fo  melancholy  an 
event.  The  number  of  thofe  who  furrendered  at  Saratoga  amounted  to 
five  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to  the  American  ac- 
counts ;  the  lift  of  fick  and  wounded  left  in  the  camp  when  the  army  re- 
treated to  Saratoga,  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  and  the  number 
.of  thofe  loft  by  other  accidents  fince  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  to  near 
;£liree  thoufand.     Ihirty-fivc  brafs  neld-picces,  fevcn  thoufand  ftand  of 
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arms,  clothing  for  an  equal  number  of  foldiers,  with  their  tcnts/miKtaFy 
cheft,  &c.  conftituted  the  booty  on  this  occafion. 
^Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  failed  up  the  North  River, 
and  deftroyed  the  two  forts  called  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort 
Conftitution,  and  another  place  called  Continental  Village,  where  were 
barracks  for  two  thoufand  men.  Seventy  large  cannon  were  carried 
away,  befides  a  number  of  fmaller  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  of  (lores 
and  ammunition ;  a  large  boom  and  chain  reaching  acrofs  the  river  from 
Fort  Montgomery  to  a  point  of  land  called  St.  Anthony's  Nofe,  and 
which  coft  not  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  were  partly 
deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was  alfo  another  boom  of  little  iefs 
value  at  Fort  Conftitution.  The  lofs  of  the  Britilh  army  was  but  fmall 
jn  number,  though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed  in  the  dif- 
ferent attacks.  'ilr/r.'An  . 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with  fome  frigates^ 
and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  General  Vaughan.  The  place  which 
now  fuffered  was  named  Efopus :  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed,  and 
the  town  itfelf  was  reduced  to  allies,  as  that  called  Continental  Village 
had  been  before. 

But  thefe  fucceffes,  of  whatever  importance  they  might  be,  were 
now  difregarded  by  both  parties.  They  ferved  only  to  irritate  the 
Americans,  llufhed  with  their  fuccefs  j  and  they  were  utterly  infufficient 
to  raife  the  fpirits  of  the  Britilh,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
difmay. 

On  the  i6th  of  March  1778,  Lord  North  intimated  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid  before  the  king  by  the  French 
ambaffador,  intimating  the  conclufion  of  an  alliance  between  the  court 
of  France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  preliminaries  of 
this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  and  a  copy 
of  them  fent  to  congrefs,  in  order  to  counteraiEl  any  propofals  that  might 
be  made  in  the  mean  time  by  the  Britifh  miniftry.  On  the  6th  of 
February  1778,  the  articles  were  formally  figned,  to  the  great  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubftance  as  follows : 

1.  If  Great  Britain  Ihould,  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  proceed  to 
hoftilities  againft  France,  the  two  nations  Ihould  mutually  aliift  one 
another. 

2.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  effedual  manner  to  maintain 
the  Independency  of  America. 

3.  Should  thofe  place?  of  North  America  ftUI  fubjea  to  Britain  be 

reduced 
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reduced  by  tlie  colonies,  they  (hould  be  conicdcrated  with  them,  or  fub- 
jedled  to  their  jurifdidion. 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  be  reduced  b)  France,  they 
(hould  be  deemed  its  property, 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  fhould  be  concluded  either  by 
France  or  America  without  the  confent  of  each  other;  and  it  was  niutu- 
ally  engaged  that  they  (hould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknowledged. 

6.  The  contrafting  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite  thofe  powers 
that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Britain  to  join  the  common  caufe. 

7.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  all  the  pofleffions  in  the 
Weft  Indies  which  fhe  fhould  conquer  ;  and  France  in  her  turn  guaran- 
teed the  abfolute  independency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  au- 
thority over  every  country  they  poiTefTcd,  or  might  acquire  during  the 
war. 

The  notification  of  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  could  not  but  he  looked  upon 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its  being  announced  to  the  houfe,  every- 
one agreed  in  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  promifing  to  ftand  by  him  to 
the  utmoft  in  the  prefent  emergency ;  but  it  was  warmly  contended 
by  the  members  in  oppofition,  that  the  prefent  miniftry  ought  to  be  re- 
moved on  account  of  their  numberlefs  blunders  and  mifcarriages  in  every 
inftance.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  Ame- 
rica at  once ;  and  thus  we  might  ftill  do  with  a  good  grace  what 
muft  inevitably  be  done  at  laft,  after  expending  much  more  blood  and 
treafure  than  had  yet  been  lavifhed  in  this  unhappy  conteft.  The  minif- 
terial  party,  however,  entertained  different  ideas.  Inftigated  by  ambition 
^nd  folly,  it  was  determined  at  once  to  refcnt  the  interference  of  France, 
and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  America  with  more  vigour  than  ever^^ 
(hould  the  terms  now  offered  be  rejeded. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  afTiduoufly  employed  their  agents 
at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  Pruffia,  and  Tafcany,  in  order,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  conclude  alliances  with  them,  or  at  leaft  to  procure  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independency.  As  it  had  been  reported  that  Britain 
intended  to  apply  for  affiftance  to  Ruffia,  the  American  commifTioners 
were  enjoined  to  ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with  the  German  princes  to 
prevent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  marching  through  their  territories,  and  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  German  troops  already  fent  to 
America,  To  France  they  offered  a  cefhon  of  fuch  Weft  India  iflands 
as  (hould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and  America  ;  and 
Ihould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavours  be  difpoflcll'ed  of  Newfound- 
*  land 
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fend.  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  thcfe  territories  fhould  be  divided 
t)etvvixt  the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded  from 
the  fifhery.  The  propofals  to  the  Spanifii  court  werg,  that  in  cafe,  they 
ftiould  think  proper  to  efpoufe  their  quarrel,  the  American  States  fhould 
affift  in  reducing  Penfacola  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provided 
their  fubjeds  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the  Milliffippi,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  harbour  of  Penfacola ;  and  they  further  offered,  that  if 
agreeable  to  Spain,  they  would  ■  declare  war  againil  Portugal,  fliould 
that  power  er^pel  the  American  fhips  from  its  ports. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  General  Burgoyne  were  pre- 
paring to  embark  for  Britain  according  to  the  convention  at  Sara- 
toga; but  in  the  interim,  congrefs  pofitively  refufed  them  permifTion 
fo  to  do,  having  difcovered  that  fome  fmifler  defigns  were  har- 
boured on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only  wanted  an  opportu- 
nity to  join  the  other  troops  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

The  feafon  for  aftion  was  now  approaching  •,  and  congrefs  was  inde- 
fatigable in  its  preparations  for  a  new  campaign,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently faid  would  be  the  lafl.  Among  other  methods  taken  for  this 
purpofe,  it  was  recommended  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  coIot 
nies  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  fcrve  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  during  the  war.  General  Wafhington  at  the  fame  time,  in  order 
to  remove  all  incumbrances  from  his  army,  lightened  the  baggage  as 
much  as  pofTible,  by  fubftituting  facks  and  portmanteaus  in  place  of 
ehefts  and  boxes,  and  ufing  pack-horfes  inflead  of  waggons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Britifh  army,  expecting  to  be  fpeedily  reinforced  by 
twenty  thoufand  men,  thought  of  nothing  but  concluding  the  war  ac- 
cording to  their  wifhes  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  It  was  with 
the  utmofl  concern,  as  v/ell  as  indignation  therefore,  that  they  received 
the  news  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bill.  It  was  univerfally  looked 
upon  as  a  national  difgrace ;  and  fome  even  tore  the  cockades  from  . 
their  hats,  and  trampled  them  under  their  feet  as  a  token  of  their  in- 
dignation. By  the  colonics  it  was  received  with  indilference.  The 
Eritith  commiflioners  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  public  as  poflible;  and 
congrefs,  as  formerly,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  all  the  newfpapers.  On 
this  occafion  Governor  Tryon  inclofed  feveral  copies  of  the  bill  to 
General  Wafhington  in  a  letter,  intreating  that  he  would  allow  them 
to  be  circulated  J  to  which  that  general  returned  for  anfv.'er  a  copy  of  a 
newfpaper  in  which  the  bill  was  printed,  with  the  refolutions  of  con- 
grefs upon  it.  Thefe  were,  that  whoever  prefumed  to  make  a  feparate 
agreement  with  Britain  fhould  be  deemed  a  public  enemy;  that  the 
United  States  could  not  with  any  propriety  keep  correfpondence  with 

the 
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)i\e  commlflioners  until  their  independence  was  acknowledged,  and  tlic 
Britifh  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  colonies  were  warned  not  to  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  into  fc- 
Curity  by  any  offers  that  might  be  made  ;  but  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  fend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  into  the  field.  The  indi- 
viduals with  whom  the  commiflioners  converfed  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Conciliatory  bill,  generally  returned  for  anfwer  that  the  day  of  recon- 
ciliation was  pad  ;  and  that  the  haughtinefs  of  Britain  had  extinguiiheJ 
all  filial  regard  in  the  breafts  of  Americans. 

About  this  time  alfo  Mr.  Silas  Deane  arrived  from  France  with  two 
copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  to  be  figned  by  congrefs^ 
Advices  of  the  mof^  agreeable  nature  were  alfo  received  from  various 
parts,  reprefenting  in  the  moft  favourable  light  the  difpofitions  of  the 
European  powers;  all  of  whom,  it  was  faid,  wifhed  to  fee  the  indepen- 
di'nce  of  America  fettled  upon  the  moft  firm  and  permanent  bafis.  Con- 
fide ring  the  fituation  of  matters  with  the  colonifts  at  this  time,  there- 
fire,  it  is  no  vvonder  that  the  commiflioners  found  themfflves  unable  to 
accomplifh  the  errand  on  which  they  came.  Their  propofals  were  utterly 
r?jc6led,  themfelves  treated  as  fpies,  and  all  intercourfe  with  them  in- 
terdicted. 

But  before  any  final  anfwer  could  be  obtained  from  congrefs.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refoluton  of  evacuating  Philadelphia.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  loth  of  June,  after  having  made  all  neceflary  prepa- 
r-itlons,  the  army  marched  out  of  the  city  and  crofTed  the  Delaware  be- 
fore noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  incumbrances.  General  WaQi- 
iiigton,  apprifed  of  this  defign,  had  difpatched  exprefles  into  the  Jerfeya 
with  orders  to  colleft  all  the  force  that  could  be  aflembled  in  order  to 
obltruft  the  march  of  the  enemy.  After  various  movements  on  both 
fides,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
June  at  a  place  called  Freehold  ;  where,  judging  that  the  enemy  would 
attack  him,  he  encamped  in  a  very  ftrong  fituatioa.  Here  General 
Walhington  determined  to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  the  army  had  be- 
gun its  march.  The  night  was  fpent  in  making  the  necefiluy  prepa- 
fations,  and  General  Lee  with  his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by 
day-break.  But  Sit  Henry  Clinton,  juflly  apprehending  that  the 
chief  objeft  of  the  enemy  was  the  baggage,  committed  it  to  the  care 
of  General  Knyphaufeu,  whom  lie  ordered  to  fct  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  he  followed  with  the  reft  of  the  arm}-.  The  attack  was  ac- 
cordingly made  ;  but  tlie  Britifh  general  had  taken  fuch  care  to  arrange 
his  troops  properly,  and  fo  efFcftually  fupportcd  his  forces  when  engaged 
with  the  Americain,    liiat  the  latter  not  only  made  no  imprcflion,  but 
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vrere  with  difficulty  preferred  frorr  3  total  defeat  by  the  advaric(f  of 
General  Wafhington  v/ith  the  whole  army.  The  Britilh  troops  efFedled 
their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  many  died 
through  mere  fatigue  without  any  wound.  In  this  artion  general  Lee 
was  charged  by  General  Wafhington  with  difobedlence  and  tnifconduft 
in  retreating  before  the  Britifli  army.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  fentenced  to  a  temporary  fufpenfion  from  his  command.  After 
they  had  arrived  at  Sandy  Kook,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  by  Lord  Howe's 
direftions  thrown  from  thence  over  the  channel  which  feparated  tlie 
ifland  from  the  main  land,  and  the  troops  were  conveyed  aboard  the 
fleet :  after  which  they  failed  to  New  York.  After  fending  fome  light 
detachments  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions,  General  Wafhington 
.marched  towards  the  North  River,  where  a  great  force  had  been  col- 
!edled  to  join  him,  and  where  it  was  now  expeded  that  fome  very  capi- 
tal operations  would  take  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  France  had  fet  about  her  preparations  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Americans.  On  the  14th  of  April  Count  d'Eftaing 
had  failed  from  Toulon  with  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  fhips  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
while  the  Britifh  fleet  was  employed  in  conveying  the  forces  from  Sandf 
Hook  to  New  York.  It  confifted  of  one  (hip  of  ninety  gtins,  one  of 
eighty,  fix  of  feventy-four,  and  four  of  fixty-four,  befldes  feveral  large 
frigates ;  and,  cxclufive  of  its  compliment  of  failors,  had  fix  thoufand 
marines  and  foldiers  on  board.  To  oppofe  this  the  Britifh  had  only  fix 
fl\ips  of  fixty-four  guns,  three  of  fifty,  and  two  of  forty,  with  fome 
frigates  and  floops.  Notwithftanding  this  inferiority,  however,  the 
Britifh  admiral  pofled  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  and  fhowed  fuchfupe- 
rior  fkill,  that  d'Eftaing  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him.  He  there- 
fore remained  at  anchor  four  miles  off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  2 2d  of 
July,  without  effecting  any  thing  more  than  the  capture  of  fome 
vefTels,  which,    through  ignorance  of  his  arrival,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  conjunftion  with 
the  Americans,  on  Rhode  ifland.  It  was  propofed  that  d'Eftaing,  with 
the  fix  thoufand  troops  he  had  with  him,  fhould  make  a  defcent  on  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans  fhould  take 
and  deflroy  all  the  Britifli  fliipping.  On  the  8th  of  Augufl  the  French 
admiral  entered  the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himfelf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however,  inftantly  fet  fail 
for  Rhode  ifland ;  and  d'Eflaing,  confiding  in  his  fuperiority,  immo* 
diately  came  out  of  the  harbour  to  attack  him.  A  violent  ftorm  parted 
^e  two  fleets,  and  did  fo  much  danijjge  that  they  were  rendered  totally 
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unfit  for  aaion.  The  French,  however,  fufFered  moll;  and  feveral 
of  their  Oiips  being  afterwards  attacked  fingly  by  the  BritiOi,  very  nar- 
rowlyefcaped  being  taken.  On  the  20th  of  Auguft  he  returned  to 
Newport  in  a  very  fliattered  condition;  and,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe 
there,  failed  two  days  after  for  Bofton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed 
in  the  mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with  ten  thou- 
fand  men.  On  the  17th  of  Auguft  they  began  their  operations  by  ereft- 
ing  batteries,  and  making  their  approaches  to  the  Britifh  lines.  But 
General  Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  fuch  effedual 
care  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  land-fide,  that  without  the  affiftance  of  a 
marine  force  it  was  altogether  impoflible  to  attack  him  with  any  probabi- 
lity of  fuccefs.  The  condud  of  d'Eftaing,  therefore,  in  abandoning  them 
when  mafter  of  the  harbour,  gave  the  greateft  difguft  to  the  people  of 
New  England,  and  General  Sullivan  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  per- 
ceiving his  intentions,  thegarrifonfallicd  out  upon  him  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  efFefted  his  retreat.  He 
had  not  been  long  gone  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a  body  of 
four  thoufand  men ;  which,  had  it  arrived  fooner,  would  ha^  e  enabled  the 
Britifh  commander  to  have  gained  a  decifive  advantage  over  him,  as 
well  as  to  have  deftroyed  the  town  of  Providence,  which,  by  its  vi- 
cinity to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  the  enterprifes  which  were  continually  pro- 
jeded  and  carried  on  in  that  place,  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Ifland 
in  continual  alarms. 

The  firft  Britifh  expedition  was  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  on  the  coafl  of 
New  England  and  neighbourhood  of  Rhode  Ifland.  Here  they  de- 
ftroyed a  great  number  of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines, 
with  ftorehoufes,  &c. ;  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and  populous 
ifland  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  they  carried  off  ten  thoufand  fliecp 
and  three  hundred  black  cattle.  Another  expedition  took  place  up  the 
North  River,  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Knyphaufen ;  the 
principal  event  of  which  was  the  deflruflion  of  a  regiment  of  American 
cavalr)',  known  by  the  name  of  Wafliington's  Light  Horfe.  A  third 
expedition  was  direded  to  Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jerfcy,  a  place 
noted  for  privateers,  the  deflruftion  of  which  was  its  principal  intention. 
It  was  conduced  by  Captains  Fergufon  and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the 
deftruftion  of  the  enemy's  velfels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops,  called  Pulalki's 
Legion,  was  furprized,  and  a  great  number  of  them  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Americans  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  projeded  the  con- 

queft   of  Weft  Florida ;  and   Captain   Vv  illing,  with  a   party  of  rcfo- 

Jute  men,  had   made   a  fuccefsful  incurfion  into   the   country.     This 
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awakened  the  attention  of  the  Britifh   to  the  fouthern  colonies,  and  an 
expedition    againft   them  was   refolved  on.     Georgia  was   the  place  of 
deilination ;  and  the  more  effedtually  to  enfure  fuccefs.  Colonel  Camp- 
bcl!,  with  a' fufficient  force,   under  convoy  of  fome  {hips  of  war,   com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked  at  New  York,  while 
General  Prevoft,  who  commanded  in  Eaft  Florida,  was  diredled  to  fet 
out  with  all  the  force  he  could  fpare.     The  armament  from  New  York 
arri'/ed  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  In  the  month  of  December;  and  though 
the  enemy  were  very  ftrongly  polled  In  an  advantageous  fituation  on  the 
fliore,  the  Britil'h  troups  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced  to-   ■ 
wards  Savannah  the   capital  of  the  province.     That  very  day  they  de- 
feated the  force  of  the  provincials  which  oppofed  them  ;   and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  time 
to  executea  refolut^on  they  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on  fire.  In  tendays  the 
whole  province  of  Georgia  was  reduced,  Sunbury  alone  excepted  ;  and 
this  v/as  alfo  brought  und'T  fubjeftion  by  General  Prevoft  in  I'ls  march 
northv  ards.     Every    method  was  taken   to  fecure    the    tranquillity  of 
the  country ;    and    rewards  were   offered  for   apprehending  comnvittee 
or  affeuibly  men  or  fuch  as  they  judged  mofl:  inimical   to   the  Br  rilh 
interefts.     On  the    arrival    of  General    Prevoft,    th=^  command  of  the 
troops  naturally    devolved  on  him  as  the  fenlor  officer;  and  the  conquefl: 
of  Carolina  was     next  projected. 

In  this  attempt  there  was  no  fmall  probabilitj-  of  fuccefs.  The  coun- 
try contained  a  great  number  of  -friends  to  the  Eritlfn  government,  who 
now  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  declaring  themfelves;  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ftandard  ;  and  there  was 
not  'n  the  province  any  coniiderablebody  of  provincial  forces  capable  of 
opopfing  the  efforts  of  regular  and  well  difciplined  troops.  On  the 
firft  news  of  General  Prevoft's  approach,  the  loyalil.s  affembled  in  a 
body,  imagining  themfelves  able  to  ftand  their  ground  until  their 
allies  fV.ould  arrive  ;  but  in  this  they  were  difappointed.  The  Ameri- 
cans attacked  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number. 
The  remainder  retreated  into  Georgia ;  and  after  undergoing  many 
difficulties,   at  laft  effefted  a  jundion  with  the  Britifh  forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Lincoln,  with  a  coniiderable  body  of  Ame- 
rican ttcops,  had  encamped  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah; 
and  another  ftrong  party  had  polled  themfelves  at  a  place  called  Briar's 
Creek,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Thus  the  extent  of  the 
Britiri\  government  was  likely  to  be  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  General  Prevoft  therefore  determined  to  diflodge  the  party  at 
friar's  Creek  :  and  the  latter,  trufting  to  their  itrong  fituation;,  and  being 
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remifs  in  their  guard,  lufTcrcd  thcmfelvcs  to  be  furprifcd  on  the  30th  of 
March  1779 ;  when  they  were  utterly  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  four  luin- 
dred  killed  and  taken,  befidcs  a  great  number  drowned  in  the  river  or 
the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery,  (lores,  baggage,  and  almoft  all  the 
arms,  of  this  unfortunate  party  were  taken,  fo  that  they  could  no  more 
make  any  (land;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  was  once  more  freed 
from  the  enemj',  and  a  communication  opened  with  thofc  places  in  Caro- 
lina where  the  royaliUs  chiefly  refided. 

The  vidlory  at  Briar's  Creek  proved  of  confiderable  fervice  to  the 
Britifh  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the  loyalills  joined  the  army,  and  ron- 
derably  increafcd  its  force.  Hence  General  Prevoft  was  enabled  to 
flretch  his  pofts  farther  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  paffcs : 
fo  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  (late  of  ina(flion  ;  and  at  laft 
moved  (F  towards  Augulla,  in  order  to  protect  the  provincial  aflembly, 
which  was  obliged  to  fit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Britilh. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  poft,  than  it  was  judged  a  proper 
time  by  the  Britifli  general  to  put  in  execution  the  grand  fcheme  which 
had  been  meditated  againft  Carolina.  Many  diificulties  indeed  lay  in 
his  way.  The  river  Savannah  was  fo  fwelled  by  the  exceflive  rains  of 
the  feafon,  that  it  feeraed  impa(rable ;  the  oppofite  fliore,  for  a  oreat 
way,  vvas  fo  full  of  fu-amps  and  marfhes,  that  no  army  could  march  over 
it  without  the  greateft  diuiculty  ;  and,  to  render  the  palTap-e  dill  more 
difficult,  General  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
in  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy's  attempts.  But  in  fpite  of  every  oppofi- 
tion,  the  conftancy  and  perfeverance  of  the  Britiih  forces  at  latl  pre- 
vailed. General  Moultrie  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  towards 
Charledown;  and  the  viftorlous  army,  after  having  waded  through  the 
marfhes  for  fome  time,  at  laft  arrived  in  an  open  country,  throuoh  which 
they  purfued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  capital;  while 
General  Lincoln  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity  at  Augufta,  ima- 
gining that  the  obftacles  he  haj  Jeft  in  the  way  could  not  be  fur- 
mounted. 

Certain  intelligence  oF  the  danger  to  which  Charleftown  wasexpofeJ, 
however,  aroufed  the  American  general  from  his  lethargy.  A  chofen  body 
of  infantry,  mounted  on  horfeback  for  the  greater  expedition,  Vv-as  uif- 
patched  bsfore  him;  while  Lincoln  himfelf  followed  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  collect.  General  Moultrie  too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought 
from  the  Savannah,  and  fome  others  he  had  colleCled  (ince  his  retreat 
from  thence,  had  taken  poffcllion  of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  Charlef- 
town,  and  prepared   for  a  vigorous  defence.     But  all  cppofitlon  proved 
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ineffeftual.  The  Americans  were  defeated  in  every  encoiinfer;  an^ 
retreating  continually,  allowed  the  Britiih  army  to  come  within  cannon 
fhot  of  Charleftown  on  the  1 2th  of  May. 

The  town  was  now  fummoned  to  furrender,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
gladly  have  agreed  to  obferve  a  neutrality  during  the  reft  of  the  war, 
and  would  have  engaged  alfo  for  the  reft  of  the  province.  But  thefe 
terms  not  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  Britifh  commander  at  this  time 
to  make  an  attack  with  any  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  His  artillery  was  not 
of  fufficient  weight ;  there  were  no  fliips  to  fupport  his  attack  by  land  ; 
and  General  Lincoln  advancing  rapidly  with  a  fuperior  army,  threatened 
to  inclofe  him  between  his  own  force  and  the  town ;  fo  that  fhould  he 
fail  in  his  firft  attempt,  certain  deftruftion  would  be  the  confequence. 
For  thefe  reafons  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  before  the  town,  and 
took  pofleflion  of  two  iflands  called  St.  James's  and  St.  John's,  lying  to 
the  fouthward  ;  where  having  waited  fome  time,  his  force  was  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates.  With  thefe  he  determined  to  make 
himfclf  mafter  of  Port  Royal,  another  ifland  pofleffed  of  an  excellent 
harbour  and  many  other  natural  advantages,  from  its  fituation  alfo  com- 
manding all  the  fea-coaft  from  Charleftown  to  Savannah  River.  The 
American  general,  however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  accompliflied 
without  oppofition.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occupied  an  ad- 
vantageous poft  on  St.  John's  ifland  preparatory  to  his  enterprife  againft 
Port  Royal,  he  attempted,  on  the  20th  of  June  to  diflodge  him  from  it; 
but  after  an  obftinate  attack,  the  provincials  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  confiderable  lofs.  On  this  occafion  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifti 
arms  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  an  armed  float ;  which  galled- 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  fo  effedually,  that  they  could  dired  their 
efforts  only  againft  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  lines,  which  proved  impreg- 
nable to  their  attacks.  This  difappointrrcnt  was  infiantly  fcllowed 
by  the  lofs  of  Port  Royal,  which  General  Prevoft  took  poffelfion  of, 
and  put  his  troops  into  proper  ftations,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  fuoli 
reinforcements  as  were  necefiary  for  the  intended  attack  on  Charlef- 
town. 

In  the  mean  time.  Count  d'Eftaing,  who,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  had  put  into  Bofton  harbour  to  relit,  had  ufed  his  utmoft  ef- 
forts to  ingratiate  hinifelf  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous 
alfo  in  the  caufe  of  his  mafter,  he  had  publilhed  a  proclamation  to  be 
difpcrfcd  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to  return  to  their  ori- 
ginal triendfhip  with  France,  and  delaring  that  all  who  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  fliould  certainly  rind  a  protedor  in  the 
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king  of  France.  Ail  his  endeavours,  however,  proved  infufficient  at 
this  time  to  produce  any  revolution,  or  even  to  form  a  party  of  any 
confequence  among  the  Canadians. 

As  Toon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  he  took  the 
opportunity,  while  that  of  admiral  Byron  had  been  fhattered  by  a  ftorm, 
of  failing  to  the  Weft  Indies.  During  his  operations  there,  the  Ame- 
ricans having  reprefented  his  conduft  as  totally  unferviceablc  to  them, 
he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  afiift  the  colonies  with  all  pofliblc 
fpeed. 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  he  direded  his  courfe  towards 
Georgia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  that  province  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  put  it,  as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  pofture 
of  defence  as  would  effeftually  fecure  them  from  any  future  attack. 
This  feemed  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the  little  force  with  which  he 
knew  he  fhould  be  oppofed ;  and  the  next  objeft  in  contemplation  was 
no  lefs  than  the  deftrudtlon  of  the  Eritifh  fleet  and  army  at  New  York, 
and  their  total  expulflcn  from  the  continent  of  America.  Full  cf  thefe 
hopes,  the  French  commander  arrived  off  the  coaft  of  Georgia  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-two  fail  of  the  line  and  ten  large  frigates.  His  arrival 
was  fo  little  expeded,  that  feverr.l  vefl"els  laden  with  provifions  and  mili- 
tary Itores  fell  into  his  hands :  the  Experiment  alfo,  a  vcllel  of  fifty  guns, 
commanded  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  flout  refifl:ance. 
On  the  continent,  the  Britifli  troops  v/ere  divided.  General  Prevoft, 
with  an  inconfideraljlo  part,  remained  at  Savannah ;  but  the  main  force 
was  under  Colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Royal.  On  the  firfl:  appearance  cf 
the  French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was  difpatched  to  Colonel  Maitland  ;  but  it 
was  intercepted  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  before  he  could  fet  out  in  order 
to  join  the  cjmmander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fccurcd  nioft;  of  the 
palTes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  effedually  blocked  up  the  pafliagc 
by  fea.  But  by  taking  advantage  of  creeks  and  inlets,  and  marching 
overland,  he  arrived  juft  in  time  to  relieve  Savannah. 

D'Eftaing,  after  making  a  gafcomde  of  what  had  happened  at  St. 
Vincent's  and  Grenada,  had  allowed  General  Prevofl^  twenty-four  hours 
to  deliberate  whether  he  fhould  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  ge- 
neral employed  in  making  the  beft  preparations  he  could  fox  a  defence ; 
and  during  this  time  it  was  that  Colonel  Maitland  arrived.  D'Eft^aing's 
fummons  was  now  reje(5ted  ;  and  as  on  this  occafion  the  fupcriority  of 
the  enemy  was  by  no  means  Co  much  out  of  proportion  as  it  havTljeen  at 
Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 
Britifh.  The  garrifon  now  confifted  of  three  thoufand  men,  all  of  ap- 
proved valour  and  experience,  while  the  united  force  of  the  French  and 
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Americans  did  not  amount  to  ten  thoufand.  The  event  was  anfwerable 
to  the  expeftations  of  the  Britifti  general.  Having  the  advantage  of  a 
ftrong  forrification  and  excellent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  fa 
little  impreffion,  that  D'Eftaing  refolved  to  bombard  the  town,  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortars  was  erefted  for  the  purpofe.  This  produced  a 
requeft  from  General  Prevoft,  that  the  women  and  children  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety.  But  the  allied  commanders 
refufed  to  comply  ;  and  they  refolved  to  give  a  general  affault.  This 
was  accordingly  attempted  on  the  9th  of  Oftober :  but  the  aflailants 
were  every  where  repulfed  with  fuch  flaughter,  that  twelve  hundred 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  former  were  Count  Polaiki, 
and  among  the  latter  was  D'EHaing  himfelf. 

This  difiifter  entirely  pvertkrev/  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Americans 
and  French ;  mutual  reproaches  and  animofities  took  place  in  the  mofl 
violent  degree  ;  and  after  waiting  eight  days  longer,  both,  parties  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat;  the  French  to  their  {hipping,  and  the  Americans 
into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfuccefsfully  employed  in  the  fouthern 
colonies,  their  antagonills  were  no  lefs  affiduous  in  dillreffing  them  in 
the  northern  parts.  Sir  George  Collier  v,'as  fent  with  a  fleet,  carrying 
on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia,  Their  firfl  attempt  was  on  the  town  of  Portfmouthj 
where,  though  the  enemy  had  deftroyed  fome  fnips  of  great  value,  the 
Britilh  troops  arrived  in  time  to  fa\e  a  great  number  of  others.  On  this 
occauon  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  velTels  of  different  fizes  were 
burnt,  .and  twenty  carried  off;  and  an  imraenfe  quantity  of  provifions 
defigntfd  for  the  ufe  of  General  Wafhington's  army  was  either  deftroyed 
or  carried  off,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and  military  ftores. 
The  fleet  and  army  returned  with  little  or  no  lofs  to  New  York. 

The  fucj:efs  with  w-hich  this  expedition  was  attended,  foon  gave  en- 
couragement to  attempt  another.  The  Americans  had  for  fome  time 
been  employed  in  the  ereftion  of  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  river;  the  one 
at  Verplanks  Neck  on  the  cad,  and  the  other  at  Stoney  Point  on  the 
weft  fide.  I'hefe  when  completed  would  ha\  e  been  of  the  utmoft  fer- 
vice  to  the  Americans,  as  commanding  the  principal  pafs,  called  the 
Kwg's  Ferry,,  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  colonies.  At  prefcnt 
however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  effeftual  defence; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  attack  them  before  the  work  fliould 
be  completed.  The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into 
two  bodies;  one  of  which  dircded  its  courfe  againft  Verplanks,  and  the 
other  againft  Stoney  Point,     The  ionucr  \\as  com-inanded  by  General 
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Vaughan,  the  latter  by  General  Pattifon,  while  the  ihipping  was  under 
the  direftion  of  Sir  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan  met  with  no 
jefiftance,  the  enemy  abandoning  their  works,  and  fetting  fire  to  every 
'thing  combuftible  that  they  could  not  carry  ofF.  At  Stoney  Point, 
liowex^r,  a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was  at  lall 
obliged  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  conditions.  To  fccure  the  pof- 
feffion  of  this  laft,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  General 
Clinton  removed  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  General  Wafhington  could  not  give  any  afliftance.  The 
Americans,  however,  revenged  themfelves  by  diflrefling,  with  their 
numerous  privateers,  the  trade  to  New  York. 

This  occafioncd  a  third  expedition  to  Connefticut,  where  thefe  priva- 
teers were  chiefly  built  and  harboured.  The  command  was  given  to 
GoveTuor  Tryon  and  to  General  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour 
and  experience.  Under  convoy  of  a  confiderable  number  of  armed 
veflels  they  landed  at  Newhaven;  where  they  demolifhcd  the  batteries 
that  had  been  ereded  to  oppofe  them,  and  deftroyed  the  fliippino-  and 
jiaval  ftorcs  ;  but  they  fpared  the  town  itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  ab- 
Jlained  from  firing  out  of  their  houfes  upon  the  troops.  From  New- 
Jiaven  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they  proceeded  as  before,  re- 
ducing the  town  alfo  to  afhes.  Norwalk  was  next  attacked,  which  in 
lik«  manner  was  reduced  to  aflies ;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a  fmall  fca- 
.port  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thefe  fuccelVes  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the 
Americans ;  fo  that  General  Wafliington  determined  at  all  events  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  General 
V/ayne  with  a  detatchment  of  chofcn  men,  direding  them  to  attempt 
•the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife.  On  this  occafion  the  Americans  fhewed 
a  fpirit  and  refolution  exceeding  any  thing  they  had  performed  during 
the  courfe  of  the  war.  Though  after  the  capture  of  it  by  the  Britilh 
the  fortifications  of  this  place  had  been  completed,  and  were  very 
ftrong,  tliey  attacked  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  after  palling  throucrh 
a  heavy  fire  of  mufquctry  and  grape-fhot ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  of  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  five 
hundred  men,    to  furrendcr  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 

Though  the  Americans  did  not  at  prefcnt  attempt  to  retain  pofleflion 
of  Stoney  Point,  the  fiiccefs  they  had  met  with  in  the  cntcrprife  em- 
boldened  them  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook,  a  fortified 
pofl:  on  thejcrfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York;  but  in  this  they  were  not 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  being  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation 
after  they  had  made  themfelves  mafteri  of  one  or  two  ports. 

Another 
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Another  expedition  of  greater  importance  was  now  projeded  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  This  was  againft  a  poft  on  the  river  Penobfcot, 
on  the  borders  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  Eritifh  had  lately  taken 
pofTelfion,  and  where  they  had  begun  to  ereft  a  fort  which  threatened  to 
be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  colonifts.  The  armament  deftined 
againft  it  was  fa  Toon  got  in  readinefs,  that  Colonel  Maclane,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Penobfcot,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  the  execu- 
tion of  part  of  his  fcneme ;  and  inftead  of  a  regular  fort,  to  content 
himfelf  with  putting  the  works  already  conftrudled  in  as  good  a  poflure 
of  defence  as  poffible.  The  Americans  could  not  effedl  a  landing  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the  guns  of  their  largeft 
vefTels  to  bear  upon  the  fiiore.  As  foon  as  this  was  done,  however,  they 
crefted  feveral  batteries,  and  kept  up  a  brifk  fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  fort- 
night ;  after  which  they  propofed  to  give  a  general  aflauk  :  but  before 
this  could  be  effeifled,  they  perceived  Sir  George  Collier  with  a  Britifh 
fleet  failing  up  the  river  to  attack  them.  On  this  they  inftantly  em- 
barked their  artillery  and  military  ftores,  failing  up  the  river  as  far  as 
poffible  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They  were  fo  clofely  purfued,  however, 
that  not  a  fingle  veffel  could  efcape  ;  fo  that  the  whole  fleet,  confifting 
of  nineteen  armed  veflels  and  twenty-four  tranfports,  was  deftroyed; 
moft  of  them  indeed  being  blown  up  by  themfelves.  The  foldiers  and 
failors  were  obliged  to  wander  through  immenfe  deferts,  where  they 
fuffered  much  for  want  of  provifions ;  and  to  add  to  their  calamities, 
a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  foldiers  and  feamen  concerning  the  caufe 
of  their  difafter,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  wherein  a  great  num- 
ber were  killed. 

Thus  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almoft  every  where  un- 
fuccefsful,  the  independency  of  the  former  feemed  yet  to  be  in  dan- 
ger notwithflanding  the  affiftance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further 
encouragement  was  given  b}  the  acceffion  of  Spain  to  the  confederacy 
againft  Britain  in  the  momh  of  June  1779.  The  firft  effeft  of  this 
appeared  in  an  invafinn  of  Weft  Florida  by  the  Spaniards  in  September 
1779.  As  the  country  was  in  no  iiate  of  defence,  the  enemy  eaiily 
made  themfelves  trailers  of  the  whole  ahnoft  without  oppofition.  Their 
next  enterprife  was  againft  the  Bay  of  Hunduras,  where  the  Britifti 
logwood- cutters  were  fettled.  Th^fe  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to 
refift,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief;  who  fent  them  a 
fupply  of  men,  a.nniunition,  and  military  ftores,  under  Captain  Dai- 
ry niple.  Bc'orc  the  arrival  of  this  detachment,  the  principal  fettle- 
ment  in  tho!"  parts,  called  Si.  George's  Key,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  and  rciaken  by  the  Britifli.     In  his  way  Captain  Dalrymple 

fell 
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fell  in  with  a  fquadrcn  from  Admiral  Parker  in  fearchof  feme  regiftcr 
Ihips  richly  laden  ;  but  which  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa, 
Were  too  ftrongly  protefted  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked  with  fafety.  A 
projeft  was  then  formed,  in  conjunftion  with  the  people  of  Honduras, 
to  reduce  this  fort.  The  dcfign  was  to  furprife  it ;  but  the  Spaniards 
having  difcovered  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fight,  Viftory  quickly 
declared  for  the  Britifli ;  but  the  fortifications  were  fo  ftrong,  that  the 
artillery  they  had  brought  along  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  make 
any  impreflion.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  the  fuccefs  of  an  efca- 
lade ;  and  this  was  executed  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  the  Spaniards 
flood  aftonifhed  without  making  any  refitlance,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  ofiicers,  threw  dawn  their  arms  and  furrendered.  The 
fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Spaniards  chiefly  lamented  the  lofs  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of 
quickfilver;  a  commodity  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  the  working  of 
their  gold  and  filver  mines,  fo  that  they  offered  to  ranfom  it  at  any 
price ;  but  this  was  refufed,  as  well  as  the  ranfom  of  the  fort, 
though  the  governor  offered  three  hundred  thoufand  dollars  for  it.  A 
fmall  garrifon  was  left  for  the  defence  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  quickly 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  though  not 
without  deftroying  every  thing  that  could  be  of  ufe  to  the  enemy; 
fpiking  the  gnns,  and  even  locking  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  carrying 
■off  the  keys.  All  this  was  done  in  the  fight  of  the  befiegers ;  after 
which  the  garrifon  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

As  no  operations  of  any  confequence  took  place  this  year  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  the  congrefs  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  dif- 
patch  General  Sullivan  with  a  confiderable  force,  in  order  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Indians  for  their  ravages  and  depredations  :  and  the  ob- 
jeft  of  the  expedition  was,  not  merely  the  reduftion  of  them,  but  if 
poflible  their  utter  extirpation.  Of  this  the  Indians  were  apprifed;  and 
collefting  all  their  itrength,  refolved  to  come  to  a  decifiN'e  engagement. 
Accordingly  they  took  a  ftrong  poll  in  the  mod  woody  and  mouritainous 
part  of  the  country;  erefting  a  breaft-work  in  their  front  of  large  logs 
of  wood  extending  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  their  right  flank  was 
covered  by  a  river,  and  the  left  by  a  hill  of  difiicult  accefs.  TRis  ad- 
vantageous pofition  they  had  taken  by  the  advice  of  the  refugees  who 
were  among  them,  and  of  whom  two  or  three  hundred  were  prefent 
in  the  battle. 

Thus  pofted,  the  Indians  waited  the  approach  of  the  American  army : 

but  the  latter  having  brought  fome  artillery  along  with  them,  played  it 

againft  the  bread  work  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  luccefs^that  in  tw©  hours  it 
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was  almoft  dcftroyed  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  party  having  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  they  became  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded,  on  which 
they  inftantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  great  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  behind  them.  The  Americans  after  this  battle  met  with 
no  further  feftftance  of  any  confequence.  They  were  fuffered  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption,  and  to  execute  in  the  mod:  ample  manner  the 
vengeance  they  had  projefted.  On  entering  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  what  had  been  fuppofcd.  From  General  Sullivan's 
account  it  was  learned,  that  the  Indian  houfes  were  large,  convenient, 
and  even  elegant ;  their  grounds  were  excellently  cultivated,  and 
their  gardens  abounded  in  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  fit  for 
food.  The  whole  of  this  fine  country  was  now  by  the  American  gene- 
ral converted  into  a  defart.  Forty  towns  and  fettlements,  befides  fcat- 
tered  habitations,  were  demolifhed ;  the  fields  of  corn,  the  orchards, 
the  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  wafte ;  all  the  fruit-trees  were  cut 
down ;  and  fo  great  had  been  the  induftry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one 
orchard  one  thoufand  five  hundred  of  thefe  were  deftroyed.  The  quan- 
tity of  corn  wafted  on  this  occafion  was  fuppofed  to  amoant  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  bufhels.  In  Ihort,  fuch  was  the  defolation, 
that  on  the  American  army's  leaving  the  country,  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
field  of  corn,  nor  a  fruit-tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground,  nor  was  an 
Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole  track. 

We  muft  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfaftions  in  the  fouthem  colonics  j 
to  which  the  war  was,  in  the  year  1780,  fo  effeftually  transferred,  that 
the  operations  there  became  at  laft  decifive.  The  fuccefs  of  General 
Prevoft  in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
already  related,  together  with  the  obftacles  which  prevented  him  from 
becoming  mafter  of  it  at  that  time.  Towards  the  erfd  of  the  year  1779, 
however,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fet  fail  from  New  York  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  the  attack  of  Charleftown,  South 
Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  fliips  of  war  and  tranfports  under  the  command 
of  Vice-admiral  Arbuthnot.  They  had  a  very  tedious  voyage ;  the 
tveather  was  uncommonly  bad  ;  feveral  of  the  tranfports  were  lofl:,  as 
were  alfo  the  greateft  part  of  the  horfes  which  they  carried  with  them, 
intended  for  cavalry  or  other  public  ufes ;  and  an  ordnance-ftiip  likewife 
foundered  at  fea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah,  where  they  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  damages  fuftained  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded 
from  thence  on  the  ioth"of  February  1780  to  North  Edifto,  the  place 
©f  debarkation  which  had  been  prevloufly  appointed.  They  had  a 
favourable  and  fpeedy  paflage  thither:  and  though  it  required  time  to 

have 
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have  the  bar  explored  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all  entered 
the  harbour  the  next  dav ;  and  the  army  touk  puiTcfliun  (if  John's)  illand 
without  oppolicion.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  pafling  the  fqua- 
dron  over  Ch.irlcllown  bar,  where  the  high-water  fpring-tides  were  only 
nineteen  feet  deep:  but  no  cpportunitv  OiFcrcd  of  going  into  the  har- 
bour till  the  20th  of  March,  when  it  was  eiFefted  without  any  acci- 
dent, though  the  American  galleys  coatinually  attempted  to  prevent  the 
Englifh  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The  Britilh  troops  had  pre- 
vioufly  removed  from  John's  to  James's  ifland  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the 
fame  month  they  effcftcd  their  landing  on  Charlcftown  Neck.  On  the 
ill  of  April  they  broke  ground  witiiin  eight  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  works  j  and  by  the  8th  the  befiegers  guns  were  mounted  in 
battery. 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  ered  their  batteries  againfl  the  town, 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  paffing 
Sullivan's  I/land,  upon  which  there  was  a  ftrong  fort  of  batteries,  the 
chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed  on  the  9th,  with  the  Roe- 
buck, Richmond,  and  Romulus,  Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sand- 
wich armed  fhip,  the  Renown  bringing  up  the  rear;  and,  pafling  through 
a  fevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James's  Ifland,  with 
the  lofs  of  twenty-feven  feamcn  killed  and  wounded.  The  Richmond's 
fore-tcp-maft  was  fhot  away,  and  the  flnps  in  general  fuftained  damage  in 
their  mafts  and  rigging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But  the 
Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  board  fome  naval  ftores,  grounded  within 
gun-fhot  of  Sullivan's  Ifland,  and  received  fo  much  damage  that  flie 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  and  burnt. 

On  the  10th,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  fummoned 
the  town  to  furrender  to  his  Majefty's  arms:  but  Major-Gpneral  Lincoln, 
who  commanded  in  Charlcftown,  returned  them  an  anfwer,  declainng  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The  batteries  were  now  opened 
againft  the  town ;  and  from  their  cfFedl  the  fire  of  the  American  ad- 
vanced works  confiderably  abated.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lincoln  were  by  far  too  few  for  defending  works 
of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of  Charleftown  ;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men 
little  accuftomed  to  military  fervice,  and  very  ill  provided  with  cloaihs" 
and  other  neceflaries.  General  Lincoln  had  been  for  fome  time  expefling 
reinforcements  and  fupplies  from  Virginia  and  other  places  :  but  they 
came  in  very  flowly.  Earl  Cornwallis  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  adlive  in  intercepting  fuch  reinforce- 
ments and  fupplies  as  were  fent  to  the  American  general.  Tiiey  totally 
deft-ated  a  confiderable  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  .vas  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  relief  of  the  town ;  and  alfo  made  themftl".  es  niafters  of  fome 
polls,  which  gave  them  in  a  great  degree  the  command  of  the  country, 
by  which  means  great  fupplies  of  provifions  fell  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  and  Fort  Sullivan  had  alfo  been  taken 
by  the  king's  troops,  when  on  the  18th  of  May  General  Clinton  again 
fummoned  the  town  to  furrender;  an  offer  being  made,  as  had  been 
done  before,  that  if  they  furrendered,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants fhould  be  preferved  to  them.  Articles  of  capitulation  were 
then  propofed  by  General  Lincoln;  but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to 
by  General  Clinton.  At  length,  however,  the  town  being  clofely  in- 
vefted  on  all  fides,  and  the  preparations  to  ftorm  it  in  every  part  being 
in  great  forwardnefs,  and  the  Ihips  ready  to  move  to  the  aflault,  Gencr 
ral  Lincoln,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  that  purpofe  by  the  inhabitants, 
furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  capitulation  as  General  Clinton  had 
before  agreed  to.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  was  one  month 
and  two  days  after  the  town  had  been  lirft  fummoned  to  furrender. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  found  in 
Charleftown  ;  and,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  account,  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  taken  in  Charleftown  amounted  to  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  men,  exclufive  of  near  a  thoufand  failors  in  arms ; 
but  according  to  General  Lincoln's  account  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs, 
the  whole  number  of  continental  troops  taken  prifoners  amounted  to  no 
more  than  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty  fcven.  The  remain- 
der, therefore,  included  in  General  Clinton's  account,  mull  have  con- 
fifted  of  militia  and  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Several  American  frigates 
were  alfo  taken  or  deilroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Charleftown. 

The  lofs  of  Charleftown  evidently  excited  a  confiderable  alarm  in 
America  :  and  their  popubj:  writers,  particularly  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated'performance  intitled  Common  Senfe,  in  fome  other  pieces  made 
life  of  it  as  n  powerful  argument  to  lead  them  to  more  vigorous  exertions 
againft  Great  Britain,  that  they  might  the  more  eireclually  and  certainly 
fecurc  their  independence. 

While  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  employed  in  his  voyage  to  Charleftown, 
and  in  the  fiege  of  that  place,  the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to 
have  been  wholly  free  from  apprehenfions  for  their  own  fafety.  An  in- 
tenfe  froft,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow,  began  about  the  middle 
of  December  1779,  and  Ihut  up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York 
from  the  fea,  v/ithin  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  and  General  Clinton,  The  feverity  of  the  weather  increafed  to  fa 
great  a  degree,  that  towards  the  middle  of  January  all  communications 
with  New  York  by  water  were  entirely  cut  offj  and  as  many  new  ones 
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opened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitants  could  fciircely  be  faid  to  be  in  an  in- 
fular  ftate.  Horfes  with  heavy  carriages  could  go  over  the  ice  into  the 
Jerfeys  from  one  iiland  to  another.  The  paffage  in  the  North  River, 
even  in  the  wideft  part  from  New  York  to  Paulus  Hook,  which  was 
two  thoufand  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of  January  pradicablc  for  the. 
heavieft  cannon  :  an  event  which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  ot 
man.  Provifions  were  foon  after  tranfported  upon  fledges,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten 
Jiland,  which  was  a  diftance  of  eleven  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumftanccd,  was  confuicred  as 
much  expofed  to  the  attacks  from  the  continental  troops  :  and  it  was 
ftroBgly  reported  that  General  Wafliington  was  meditating  a  great 
ftroke  upon  New  York  with  his  whole  force,  by  different  attacks. 
Some  time  before  this,  Major-general  Pattifon,  commandant  at  New 
York,  having  received  an  addrefs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants,  offering 
to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  thought  the  prefent  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  trj  ing  the  fincerity  of  their  profefhons.  Accordingly  he 
iffued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants  from  fixtecn 
to  fixty  to  take  up  arms.  The  requiluion  was  fo  readily  complied  with, 
that  in  a  few  days,  forty  companies  from  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were 
inrolled,  ofHcered^  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred,  many  fubftantial  citii:.ens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each  company. 
Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed ;  and  the  city  was  put  into  a 
very  ftrong  pofture  of  defence. 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  New  York,  whatever  defign 
jnight  originally  have  been  mediiated :  but  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
Staten  Ifland,  where  there  were,  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-general  Sterling,  who  were  well  intrenched. 
General  Wafhington,  whofe  army  was  hutted  at  Morris-Town,  fent  a 
detachment  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  men,  with  fix  pieces  of  can- 
non, two  mortars,  and  fome  horfes,  commanded  by  Lord  Sterling,  who 
arrived  at  Staten  Ifland  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January. 
The  advanced  pofts  of  the  Britifh  troops  retired  upon  the  approach  of 
the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line,  and  made  fome  movements  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day;  but  they  withdrew  in  the  night,  after  having  burnt 
pne  houfe,  pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  off  with  them  about  two 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Americans 
pn  Staten  Iiland,  Lieutenant-general  Knyphaufen  had  embarked  fix 
hundred  men  to  attempt  a  paffage,  and  to  fupport  General  Sterling :  but 
the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to  return.  It  is,  however,  imagined* 
that  the  appearance  of  thefe  tranfporcs,  with  the  Britifli  troops  on 
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board>  which  the  Americans  could  fee  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  in- 
duced the  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  a  retreat. 

After  Charleftown  had  furrendered  to  the  king's  troops,  General 
Clinton  iffued  two  proclamations,  and  alfo  circulated  a  hand-bill  amongft 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king's  troops.  It  was  faid, 
that  the  helping  hand  of  every  man  was  wanted  to  re-eftablilh  peace  and 
good  government :  and  that  as  the  commander  in  chief  wifhed  not 
to  draw  the  king's  friends  into  danger,  while  any  doubt  could  remain  of 
their  fuccefs ;  fo  now  that  this  was  certain,  he  trufted  that  one  and  all 
would  heartily  join,  and  by  a  general  concurrence  give  effeft  to  fuch 
neceffary  meafures  for  that  purpofe  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  point-, 
ed  out.  Thofe  who  had  families  were  to  form  a  militia  to  remain  at 
home,  and  occafionally  to  affemble  in  their  own  diftrids,  when  required, 
under  officers  of  their  own  choofing,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order.  Thofe  who  had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveniently 
be  fpared  for  a  time,  it  was  prefumed,  would  cheerfully  aflift  his  Majcf. 
ty's  troops  in  driving  their  oppreflbrs,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
congrcfs,  and  all  the  miferies  of  war,  far  from  that  colony.  For  this 
purpofe  it  was  faid  to  be  neceffary  that  the  young  men  lliould  be  ready 
to  affemble  when  required,  and  to  ferve  with  the  king's  troops  for  any 
fix  months  of  the  enfuing  twelve  that  might  be  found  requifite, 
under  proper  regulations.  They  might  choofe  otHcers  to  each  company 
to  command  them  ;  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fervice,  pay,  am- 
munition, and  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king's  troops. 
When  they  joined  the  army,  each  man  was  to  be  furniflied  with  a  certifi- 
cate, declaring  that  he  was  only  engaged  to  ferve  as  a  militia-man  for  the 
time  fpecified  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  marched  beyond  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  and  that,  when  the  time  was  out,  he  was  freed  from  all 
claims  whatever  of  military  fervice,  excepting  the  common  and  ufual 
militia-duty  where  he  lived.  He  would  then,  it  was  faid,  have  paid  his 
debt  to  his  country,  and  be  intitled  to  enjoy  undifturbed  that  peace, 
liberty,  and  property,  at  home,  which  he  had  contributed  to  fecure. 
The  proclamations  and  publications  of  General  Clinton  appear  to  have 
produced  fome  effed  in  South  Carolina;  though  they  probably  operated 
chiefly  upon  thofe  who  were  before  not  much  inclined  to  the  caufe  of 
American  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  inhabitants  ot 
Charlertown  figned  an  addrefs  to  General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  folicitlng  to  be  readmitted  to  the  charader  and  condition  of  Bntilh 
fubjeas,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  been  hitherto  confidered  as 
prifoncrs  on  parole ;  declaring  their  difapprobation  of  the  dodnne  of 
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American  Independence  ;  and  exprefling  their  regret,  that  after  the  re- 
peal of  thofe  llatutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  troubles  in  America,  the 
overtures  made  by  his  Majefty's  commiflioners  had  not  been  regarded  by 
the  congrefs.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  proclamations  ifTued  at 
this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  (hould  thenceforward  appear  in 
arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  eftablifhment  of  his  Majefty's  government 
in  that  country,  or  fhould  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatfoever 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  do  fo,  or  who  faould 
hinder  or  intimidate  the  king's  faithful  and  loyal  fubjedls  from  joining 
his  forces  or  otherwife  performing  thofe  duties  their  allegiance  required, 
fuch  perfons  fhould  be  treated  with  the  utmoll  feverity,  and  their  eftates 
be  immediately  feized  in  order  to  be  confifcated. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the  Americans  from 
paying  fome  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  On  the  4th  of  May  an  aft 
pafled  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  Maffiichiifctt's  Bay 
for  incorporating  and  eflablifiiing  a  fociety  for  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
motion of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  Congrefs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  year,  about  the  propriety  of  their  aficmhling  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  it  was  now  refolved  that  they  fhould  continue  to  meet 
there :  and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed,  to  report  a 
proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
the  congrefs,  together  with  an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  providing  fuch 
buildings  and  the  neceffary  ofRces  for  the  feveral  boards.  It  was  alfo 
refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  monument  (hould  be  ercfted  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  late  general  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  in 
teftimony  of  his  fignal  and  important  fervices  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  an  infcription  expreffive  of  his  amiable  charaifter  and 
heroic  atchicvements ;  and  that  the  continental  treafurers  fhould  be 
direfled  to  advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds  to  Dr. 
Franklin  to  defray  the  expence  ;  that  gentleman  being  defired  to  caufe 
the  monument  to  he  executed  at  Paris,  or  in  fome  other  part  of  France. 
It  was  likewife  refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  court  fhould  be  eftablilh- 
ed  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  cafes  ef  capture;  to  confift  of  three  judges,  ap- 
pointed and  commiffioned  by  congrefs,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath 
of  office  ;  and  that  the  trials  in  this  court  Ihould  be  determined  by  the 
ufage  of  nations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Congrefs  and  of  the  people  of  America  had 
been  greatly  increafedby  the  depreciation  of  their  paper-currency.     At 
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the  time  when  the  colonies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  they 
had  no  regular  civil  goveniments  eftablitlied  among  them  of  fufficient 
energy  to  enforce  the  colleftion  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  fach  bills  of  credit  as  their  necefiities  obliged  them  to 
iffue.     In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  their  bills  increafed  in 
quantity  far  beyond  the  funi  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of  a  circulating 
medium  :  and  as  they  wanted,  at  the  fame  time  fpecilic  funds  to  reft  on 
for  their  redemption,  they  faw  their  paper-currency  daily  fink  in  value. 
The  depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of  gradual  progreflion,  from  the 
year  1777  to  1780  :  fo  that,  at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars 
were  paffed,  by  common    confent,  in   moft  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  leaft  ||ths  below  their  nominal  value.     The  impoffibility  of 
keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency  to  any  fixed  ftandard,  occafioned 
great  and  almoft  infurmountable  embarraiTments  in  afcertaining  the  value 
of  property,  or  carrying  on  trade  with  any  fufficient  certainty.     Thofe 
who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought,  were  left  without  a  rule  whereon  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  profit  or  lofs  :  and  every  fpecies  of  commerce 
or  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic,  was  expofed  to  numberlefs 
and  increafing  difficulties.     The  confequences  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper-currency  were  alfo  felt   with   peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  of  the 
Americans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,  and  greatly  aug- 
mented by  their  other  hardlTiips.     The  requifitions  made  by  the  congrefs 
to  the  feveral  colonies  for  fupplies,   were  alfo  far  from  always  being  re- 
gularly complied  with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfrequently  in  want 
of  the  moft  common  neceflaries;  which  naturally  occafioned  complaints 
and  difcontent  among  them.     Some  of  thefe  difficulties,  refulting  from 
their  circumflances  and  fituation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could  have  pre- 
vented:  but  they  fee m   to  have   arifen  in  part  from  the  congrefs  not 
being  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  finance,  and  from  a 
defeft  of  fyftem  in  the  departments  of  their  government.     The  caufe  of 
the  Americans  appears  alfo  to  have  fufFered  fomewhat  by  their  depending 
too  much  on  temporary  enliftments.     But  the  congrefs  endeavoured, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1780,  to  put  their  army  upon  a  more  per- 
manent footing,  and  to  give  all  the  fatisfaftion  to  their  officers  and  fol- 
diers  which  their  circumftances  would  permit.     They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  arranging  their  finances,  and   made  fome  new  regulations 
Tcfpefting   their  war-office  and  treafury-board,  and  other  public  de- 
partments. 

Notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  the 
Americans  feemcd  to  entertain  no  doubts  but  that  they  fhould  be  able 
to  maintain  their  independency.     The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this 
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year  at  Philadelphia  with  fome  pomp,  as  the  anniverfary  of  American 
independence.  A  commencement  for  conferring  degrees  in  the  arts  was 
held  the  fame  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  univerfity  there  ;  at  which  the 
prefident  and  members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  perfons  in 
public  offices.  The  Chevalier  De  la  Lucerne,  minifter  plenipotentiary 
from  the  French  king  to  the  United  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  A  charge  was  publicly  addreffed  by  the  provoft  of  the  univerfity 
to  the  ftudents ;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he  could  not  but  congratulate 
them  "  on  that  aufpicious  day,  which,  amidft  the  confufions  and  defo- 
lations  of  war,  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive ;  and  animated  them 
with  the  pleafing  profpei^l  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of  fcience  burning 
with' a  ttill  brighter  flame,  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays  over  the 
unexplored  deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent,  until  the  whole  world 
fliould  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of  know  ledge,  liberty,  and  re- 
ligion. When  he  ftretched  his  views  forward  (he  faid),  and  furveyed 
the  rifing  glories  of  America,  the  enriching  confequenccs  of  their  de- 
termined ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of  intclle»5lual  improve- 
ment and  ufeful  invention,  in  fcience  and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, in  religion  and  government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind 
would  range,  with  increafing  delight,  in  queft  of  the  imdifcovcred  trea- 
fure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  of  that  new  world;  or  in  the  other  fertile  fources  of  know- 
ledge with  which  it  abounded.  His  heart  fvvelled  with  the  pleafing 
profpeft,  that  the  fons  of  that  inftitution  would  diftinguifli  themfelves, 
in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their  literary  contributions  to  the  em« 
bellifhment  and  increafc  of  human  happinefs." 

Oh  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  confifting  of  feven 
fliips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and  a  large  body  of  French  troops, 
commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifland ;  and 
the  following  day  fix  thoufand  men  \*ere  landed  there.  A  committee 
from  the  general  aflembly  of  Rhode  Ifland;  was  appointed  to  congra- 
tulate the  French  general  on  his  arrival :  whereupon  he  returned  aa 
anfwer,  in  which  he  informed  them,  that  the  king  his  mafter  had  fent 
him  to  the  afiiftance  of  his  good  and  faithful  allies  the  United  Stat«s  of 
America.  At  prefent,  he  faid  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a 
much  greater  force  deftined  for  their  aid ;  and  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  affare  them,  that  his  whole  power  fliould  be  exerted  for  their 
fupport.  He  added,  that  the  French  troops  were  under  the  ftrid^eft 
difcipline;  and,  acling  under  the  orders  of  General  Walhington,  would 
live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren, 
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A  fcheme  was  foon  formed,  of  making  a  combined  attack  with  Eng-- 
lifli  (hips  and  troops,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  againfl;  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode  Ifland. 
Accordingly  a  confiderable  part  of  the  troops  at  New  York  were  em- 
barked for  that  purpofe.  General  Wafhington  having  received  infor- 
mation of  this,  paffed  the  North  River,  by  a  very  rapid  movment, 
and,  with  an  army  increafed  to  twelve  thoufand  men,  proceeded  with 
relerity  towards  King's  Bridge,  in  order  to  attack  New  York ;  but 
learning  that  the  Britifh  general  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  dif- 
embarked  his  troops  on  the  31ft  of  the  month,  General  Wafhington 
recrolTed  the  river  and  returned  to  his  former  ftation.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton and  the  admiral  had  agreed  to  relinquifh  their  defign  of  attacking 
the  French  and  Americans  at  Rhode  Ifland  as  impracticable  for  the 
prefent. 

An  unfuccefbful  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this  time  in  the  Jerfeys 
by  General  Knyphaufen,  with  feven  thoufand  Britifli  troops  under  his 
command,  to  furprife  the  advanced  pofts  of  General  Wafliington's 
army.  They  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield,  meeting 
with  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge  there,  which  was  very 
gallantly  defended  by  one  hundred  and  feventyof  the  continental  troops, 
for  fifteen  minutes,  againft  the  Britifli  army  :  but  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  give  up  fo  unequal  a  conteft,  with  the  lofs  of  thirty-feven 
men.  After  fecuring  this  pafs,  the  Britilh  troops  marched  into  the 
place,  and  fet  fire  to  moft  of  the  houfes.  They  alfo  committed  fome 
other  depredations  in  the  Jerfeys ;  but  gained  no  laurels  there,  being 
obliged  to  return  about  the  beginning  of  July  without  effefting  any- 
thing material. 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended  with  more  fuc- 
cefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  commanded  the  Britifh  troops  there,  ob- 
tained a  very  fignal  viftory  over  General  Gates  on  the  16th  of  Augufl-^ 
The  aftion  began  at  break  of  day,  in  a  fituation  very  advantageous  for 
the  Britifh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable  to  the  Americans.  Thelatterwere 
much  more  numerous;  but  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  ftoodwas  nar- 
rowed by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  fo  that  the  Americans  could  not 
properly  avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have 
been  fome  want  of  gcneralfhip  in  Gates,  in  fuifering  himfelf  to  be  furprifed 
in  fo  difadvantageous  a  pofition  :  but  this  circuipftancewas  partly  the  ef- 
fe>5l  of  accident ;  for  both  armies  fet  out  with  a  defign  of  attacking  each 
other  precifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding  evening,  and  met 
together  before  day-light  at  the  place  where  the  adion  happened.  The 
attack  was  made  by  the  Britifh  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  the  aftion  was  general  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  at 
this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little  hazinefs  in  the  air,  which  pic\  ent- 
ing  the  fmoke  from  rifing,  occafioned  fo  thick  a  darkncfs,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fee  the  effeft  of  a  very  heavy  and'well-fupported  fire  on  both 
fides.  The  Britifh  troops  either  kept  up  a  conftant  fire,  or  made  ufe  of 
bayonets,  as  opportunities  offered :  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance 
during  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans  into  total  con- 
fufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all  quarters.  The  continental 
troops  appear  to  have  behaved  well,  but  the  militia  were  foon  broken, 
and  left  the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  Britiih  troops. 
General  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally  the  militia,  but  without 
effefl  :  the  continentals  retreated  in  fome  order,  but  the  rout  of  the 
militia  was  fo  great,  that  the  Britifh  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  purfued. 
them  to  the  diftance  ef  twenty-two  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
aftion  happened.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  very  confidcrable  : 
about  one  thoufand  prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have 
been  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  is  not  accurately  afcertained. 
Seven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a  number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammu- 
nition-waggons of  the  Americans,  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Britifh 
troops,  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen. Among  the  prifoners  taken  was  Major  General  Baron  de  Kalb, 
a  Pruffian  officer  in  the  Amarican  fervice,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in  the  courfe  of  the  acT.ion,  and  re- 
ceived eleven  wounds.  The  Britifh  troops  by  which  this  great  viftory 
was  atchieved,  did  not  much  exceed  two  thoufand,  while  the  American 
army  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  fix  thoufand ;  of  which,  however,  the 
greatefl  part  were  militia. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  this  aftion,  was  detached  the  following  day  with  fome  cavalry  and 
light  infantry,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  at- 
tack a  corps  of  Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
-fervice  with  great  activity  and  military  addrefs.  He  procured  good 
information  of  Sumpter's  movements  j  and  by  forced  and  concealed 
marches  came  up  with  and  furprifed  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
the  i8th,  near  the  Catawba  Fords.  He  totally  deftroyed  or  difperfed 
his  detachment,  which  confifted  of  feven  hundred  men,  killing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  three 
hundred  prifoners,  and  forty-four  waggons. 

Not  long  after  thefe  events  means  were  found  to  detach  Major  Gene- 
ral Arnold,  who  had  engaged  fo  ardently  in  the  caufe  of  America, 
and  who  had  exhibited  fo  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the 
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interells  of  the  congrefs.  Major  Andre,  Adjutant  General  to  the  Brl- 
tifh  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranfaflion  :  or,  if  the  ©verture 
of  joining  the  King's  troops  came  firft  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was 
the  perfon  employed  to  concert  the  affair  with  him.  More  muft  have 
been  originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than  the  mere  defertion 
of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold  :  but  whatever  defigns  had  been 
formed  for  promoting  the  views  of  the  Britifli  government,  they  were 
fruftrated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andre.  He  was  taken  in 
difguife,  after  having  afTumed  a  falfe  name,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
by  three  American  foldiers ;  to  whom  he  offered  confiderable  rewards  if 
they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without  effedl.  Several 
papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found  upon  him  ;  and  when  Arnold  had 
learned  that  Major  Andre  was  feized,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board 
a  barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  King's  fhips.  General  Wafhington 
referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andre  to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  a 
board  of  general  officers,  confifting  of  Major  General  Green,  Major 
General  Lord  Sterling,  Major  General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  Ma- 
jor General  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  two  other  Major  Generals,  and  eight 
BnVadier  Generals.  Major  Andre  was  examined  before  them,  and  the 
particulars  of  his  cafe  inquired  into ;  and  they  reported  to  the  Ame- 
rican commander  in  chief,  that  Mr.  Andre  came  on  fhore  from  the 
Vulture  floop  of  War  in  the  night,  on  an  interview  with  General 
Arnold,  in  a  private  and  fecret  manner;  that  he  changed  his  drefs 
within  the  American  lines ;  and,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  in  a 
difguifed  habit,  pafied  the  American  works  at  Stoney  and  Verplank's 
Points,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  September;  that  he  was  taken  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  his  way  for 
New  York  :  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  poffeffion  feveral  pa-f 
pers  which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy.  They  therefore  de-. 
termined,  that  he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy;  and 
that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  fuffer 
death.  Sir  Kenry  Clinton,  Lieutenant  General  Robertfon,  and  the  late 
American  general  Arnold,  all  wrote  preffing  letters  to  General  Wafhing- 
ton on  the  occafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  board  ot 
general  officers  from  being  put  in  force :  but  their  applications  were 
ineffeftual.  Major  Andre  was  hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  on  the  2dofOdober.  He  met  hh  fate  with  great  firmnefs; 
but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  allowed  a  more  military 
death,  for  which  he  had  folicited.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable 
qualities,  had  a  tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  pofTeffed  many 
i^ccomplifhments.  His  death,  therefore,  was  regretted  even  by  his  ene- 
mies J 
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mies ;  and  the  feverity  of  the  determination  concerning  him  was  much 
exclaimed  againft  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  impartial  perfons,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  but  what  was  perfedly  confonant  to 
the  rules  of  war. 

Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  King's  fervicc,  and  pub- 
lifhed  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  dated  from  New  York, 
Oftober  7,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  defcrtion  of  their 
Caufe.  He  faid,  that  when  he  firft  engaged  in  it,  he  conceived  the 
rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  duty  and  honour  called  him 
to  her  defence,  A  redrefs  of  grievances  was  his  only  aim  and  objed  ; 
and  therefore  he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, becaufe  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  what  now  induced  him 
to  defert  their  caufe  was  the  difguft  he  had  conceived  at  the  French  al- 
liance, and  at  the  refufal  of  Congrefs  to  comply  with  the  laft  terms 
offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal  to  all  their  expeda- 
tions  and  to  all  their  wifhes. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  condud  of  Arnold  in  a 
different  manner.  They  alledged  that  he  had  fo  involved  himfelf  in 
debts  and  difficulties  by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America, 
that  he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  continue  there  : 
that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Britifh  troops.  General 
Arnold,  being  invefted  with  the  command  of  that  city,  had  made  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Penn,  which  was  the  befl  in  the  city,  his  head  quarters.  This 
he  had  furnifhed  in  an  elegant  and  expenfive  manner,  and  lived  in  a 
ftyle  far  beyond  his  income.  It  was  manifefl,  they  faid,  that  he  could 
at  firfl:  have  no  great  averfion  to  the  French  alliance,  becaufe  that  when 
M.  Gerard,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France,  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  July  1778,  General  Arnold  early  and  earneflly  foli- 
cited  that  minifter,  with  his  whole  fuite,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  houfe  could  be  provided  by 
order  of  the  Congrefs.  This  offer  M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  continued 
with  him  fome  weeks.  The  French  minifter  refided  upwards  of  four- 
teen months  in  Philadelphia;  during  which  time  General  Arnold  kept 
up  the  moft  friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  there 
was  a  continued  interchange  of  dinners,  balls,  routs,  and  concerts:  fo 
that  M.  Gerard  muft  have  believed,  that  in  General  Arnold  he  had 
found  and  left  one  of  the  warmeft  friends  the  court  of  France  had  in 
America.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  fecond  French  minifter,  About  this  time  complaints 
and  accufations  were  exhibited  againlt  hiro  by  the  government  of  Phi- 
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ladclphia  for  divers  mal-pradlices ;  among  which  charges  were,  the- 
appropriation  of  goods  and  merchandize  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
feized  as  Britifli  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  a  court-martial  that  his  conduft  was  highly  reprehenfible ;  but 
he  was  indulgently  treated,  and  was  therefore  only  reprimanded  by 
the  commander  in  chief  General  Wafhington.  It  was  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted  in  reputation  and  fortune, 
loaded  with  debts,  and  having  a  growing  and  expenfive  family,  that 
General  Arnold  firlt  turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the  royal 
arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Cornwallis,  that  nobleman 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  extending  the  progrefs  of  the  Britifh  arms, 
and  with  confiderable  effed:.  But  one  enterprife,  which  was  condufted  by 
Major  Fergufon,  proved  unfuccefsful.  That  officer  had  taken  abundant 
pains  to  difcipline  fome  of  the  tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed;  and  with 
a  party  of  thefe  and  fome  Britifh  troops,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  men,  made  incurfions  into  the  country.  But  on 
the  7th  of  Oftober  he  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans  at 
a  place,  called  King's  Mountain,  and  totally  defeated.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  aftion,  and  eight  hundred  and  ten  made  pri- 
foners,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred 
ftands  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  whofe  lofs  was 
inconfiderable.  But  the  following  month  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton, 
who  continued  to  exert  his  ufual  aftivity  and  bravery,  with  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  fevent)-,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated  General 
Sampter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  one  thoufand  men,  at  a  place  called 
Black  Stocks.  Sumpter  was  wounded,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  Of  the  Britifli 
troops  about  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  packet,  was  taken 
by  the  Veftal,  Captain  Keppel,  near  Newfoundland.  On  board  this 
packet  was  Mr.  Laurens,  late  Prefident  of  the  Congrefs,  who  was  bound 
on  an  embafly  to  Flolland.  He  had  thrown  his  papers  overboard,  but 
great  part  of  them  were  recovered  without  having  received  much  da- 
mage. He  was  brought  to  London,  and  examined  before  the  privy 
council;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  6th  of  Oftober,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon.  His 
papers  were  delivered  to  the  miniflry,  and  continued  to  facilitate  a  rup- 
ture  with  Holland,  as  among  them  was  found  the  fketch  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republic  of  Holl^pd  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

At 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  an  affair  happened  in  America, 
from  which  expeftations  were  formed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fome 
confiderable  advantage  might  be  derived  to  the  royal  caufe.  The  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Congrefs 
laboured,  had  prevented  their  troops  from  being  properly  fupplicd  with 
neceffaries  and  conveniencies.  In  confequence  of  this,  on  the  firft  of 
January,  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at  Morris  Town,  and 
who  formed  what  was  called  the  PennfylvaniaLine,  turned  out,  being  ia 
number  about  one  thoufand  three  hundred,  and  declared,  that  they 
would  fer\'e  no  longer,  unlcfs  their  grievances  were  redrefl'ed,  as  they 
had  not  received  their  pay,  or  been  furnifhed  with  the  neceffary  cloath- 
ing  or  provifions.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  fomewhat  inflamed  with 
liquor,  in  confequence  of  rum  having  been  dillributed  to  them  more 
liberally  than  ufual.  New  Year's  Day  being  confidered  as  a  kind  of  fef- 
ti'val.  A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed,  and  four  wound- 
ed ;  five  or  fix  of  the  infurgents  were  alfo  wounded.  They  tlien  col- 
leAed  the  artillery,  ftores,  provifions,  and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of 
the  camp.  They  paffed  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wa)'ne,  who  fent  a 
meffage  to  them,  requefting  them  to  defifl,  or  the  confequcnces  would 
prove  fatal.  They  refufed,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  till  the  even- 
ing, when  they  took  poll  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  around,  and 
elefted  officers  from  among  therafelves.  On  the  fecond,  they  marched 
to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third  to  Princetown,  where  they  fixed  their 
quarters.  On  that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  camp,  with  a  meffage,  defiring  to  know  what  were 
their  intentions.  Some  of  them  anfwered,  that  they  had  already  ferved 
longer  than  the  time  for  which  they  were  enlifled,  and  would  ferve  no 
longer ;  and  others,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs  their  grievances 
were  redreffed.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  repeatedly,  and  in  the  flrongeft 
terms,  denied  being  influenced  by  the  leafl  difaffedtion  to  the  American 
eaufe,  or  having  any  intentions  of  deferting  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfaftion  was  foon  conveyed  to  New  York.  A 
large  body  of  Britifh  troops  were  immediately  ordered  to  hold  them- 
fclves  in  readinefs  to  move  on  the  fhorteft  notice,  it  being  hoped  that 
the  American  revolters  might  be  induced  to  join  the  royal  army.  Mef^ 
lengers  were  alfo  fent  to  them  from  General  Clinton,  acquainting  them 
that  they  fhould  direftly  be  taken  under  the  protedtion  of  the  Britiili 
government ;  that  they  fliould  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  former  of- 
fences ;  and  that  the  pay  due  to  them  from  the  Congrefs  fhould  be 
faithfully  paid  them,  without  any  expedation  of  military  fervice,  un- 
kfs  it  fhould  be  voluntary,  upon  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
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arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  alfo  recommended  tcs 
them  to  move  beyond  the  South  river ;  and  they  were  affured,  that  a 
body  of  Britifh  troops  fhould  be  ready  to  proteft  them  whenever  they 
defired  it.  Thefe  propofitions  were  rejefted  with  difdain;  aud  they 
even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  meffengers  to  the  con- 
grefs.  Jofeph  Reed,  Efq.  prefident  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  after- 
wards repaired  to  them  at  Prince-town,  and  an  accommodation  took 
place:  fuch  of  them  as  had  ferved  out  their  full  terms  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  homes,  and  others  again  joined  the  American  army, 
upon  receiving  fatisfaftory  aflurances  that  their  grievances  fhould  be  rc- 
drefled. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous  exertions,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina.  On  the  11th  of  January  his 
Lordfhip's  army  was  in  motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province  ; 
but  was  fomewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  Americans, 
under  General  Morgan,  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  valuable 
diftrift  of  Ninety-fix.  In  order  to  prevent  this.  Lord  Cornwallis  de- 
tached Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  three 
hundred  light  infantry,  the  feventh  regiment,  the  firfl:  battalion  of  the 
feventy-firft  regiment,  and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs 
of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform  this 
fervice  effectually.  The  Britifli  troops  came  up  with  the  Americana 
under  General  Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Americans  were 
drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and  having  been  lately  joined  by  fome  mi- 
litia, were  more  numerous  than  the  Britifh  troops  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton;  but  the  latter  were  fo  much  better  difciplined,  that 
they  had  the  utmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  victory.  The  at- 
tack was  begun  by  the  firft  line  of  infantry,  confifting  of  the  feventh  re- 
giment and  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on 
each  flank.  The  firft  battalion  of  the  feventy-firft  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cavalry  formed  the  referve.  The  American  line  foon  gave  way,  and 
their  militia  quitted  the  field  ;  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  fuppofing 
the  viftory  already  gained,  engaged  with  ardour  in  the  purfuit,  and 
were  thereby  thrown  into  fome  diforder.  General  Morgan's  corps, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  routed,  then  immediately  faced  about 
and  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  king's  troops,  which  occafiened  the 
utmoft  confufion  amongll  them ;  and  they  were  at  length  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Americans.  Four  hundred  of  the  Britiih  infantry  were 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners  :  the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  was 
much  lefs  confiderable ;  but  the  two  three-pounders  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  together  with  the  colours  of  the  feventh  regiment ;  and 
all  the  detachment  of  royal  artillery  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
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defence  of  their  colours.  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlcton,  however,  made 
another  effort ;  having  affcmbled  about  fifty  of  his  cavalr)-,  he  clmrged 
and  repulfed  Colonel  Wafhington'shorfe,  retook  his  baggage,  and  killed 
the  Americans  who  were  appoiiucd  to  guard  it.  He  then  retreated  to 
Hamilton's  ford,  near  the  mouth  of  Bullock's  creek,  carr)  ing  with 
him  part  of  his  baggage,  and  dcflr^ying  the  remainder. 

This  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Tarlcton  was  a  fe\  ere  ftroke  to  Lord 
Cornvvallis,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light  infantry  was  a  great  difadvantage  to 
him.  The  day  after  that  event,  he  employed  in  collefling  the  remains 
of  Tarleton's  corps,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  junftion  with  General 
Leflie,  who  had  been  ordered  to  march  towards  him  with  a  body  of 
Britifh  troops  from  Wynnefborough.  Confiderable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage,  to  retake  the  prifoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to  intercept  General  Morgan's  corps 
on  its  retreat  to  the  Catawba.  But  that  American  officer,  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarlcton,  had  made  forced  marches  up  into  the  country,  and  croffed 
the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a  great  rain,  which  fwelled  the  river  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  royal  army  from  croffing  for  feveral 
days ;  during  which  time  the  Britifh  prifoners  were  got  over  the  Yad- 
kin ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan  River,  which  they  alfo  paffed,  and 
on  the  14th  of  February  had  reached  Court-houfe  in  the  province  of 
\'irginia. 

Lord  Comwallis  employed  a  halt  of  tuo  days  in  collefling  fome flour, 
and  in  deftroying  fuperfluous  baggage  and  all  his  waggons  excepting 
thofe  laden  with  hcfpital  flores,  f^dt,  and  ammunition,  and  four  re- 
ferred empty  in  readinefs  for  fick  or  wounded.  Being  thus  freed  from 
all  unneceflary  incumbrances,  he  marched  through  North  Carolina  with 
great  rapidity,  and  penetrated  to  the  remotclT:  extremities  of  that  pro- 
vince on  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progrefs  was  fomctimes  impeded 
by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome  (kirmiflies  enfued,  but  he  met  with, 
no  very  confiderable  oppofition.  On  the  ift  of  February,  the  king's 
troops  croiTed  the  Catawba  at  M'Cowan's  Ford,  where  General  David- 
fon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia,  was  poftec)",  in  order  to  oppofe 
their  paflage;  but  he  falling  by  the  firft  difcharge,  the  royal  troops 
made  good  their  landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When  Lord  Com- 
wallis arrived  at  Hillfborough,  he  erefled  the  king's  ftandard,  and 
invited,  by  proclamation,  all  loyal  fubje<5^s  to  repair  to  it,  and  to 
ftand  forth  and  take  an  aftive  part  in  affifting  his  LordHiip  to  rcftore 
order  and  government.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  king's 
friends  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  but  the  event  did 
not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  reprefentatioas  that  had  been  given.  The 
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royalifts  were  but  few  in  number,  and  fome  of  them  too  timid  to  join 
the  king's  ftandard.  There  were,  indeed,  about  two  hundred  who  were 
proceeding  to  Hillfhorough,  under  Colonel  Pyle,  in  order  to  avow  their 
attachment  to  the  royal  caufe ;  but  they  were  met  accidentally,  and 
furroundedby  a  detachment  from  the  American  army,  by  whom  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  when  they  were  begging  for 
quarter,  without  making  the  leaft  refiflance.  Mean  while  General 
Greene  was  marching  with  great  expedition  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  in  order  to  form  a  junftion  with  other  corps  of  American 
troops,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  put  an  efFeftual  ftop  to 
the  progrefs  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  fome  conliderable  advantages  were  obtained  by  the 
royal  arms.  On  the  4th  of  January,  fome  fiiips  of  war  with  a  number 
of  tranfports,  on  board  which  was  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  arrived  at  Weftover,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  the  troops 
immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Jlichmond  ;  which  they  reached 
without  oppofition,  the  militia  that  was  colledled  having  retreated  on 
their  approach.  Lieutenant-colonel  Simcoe  marciied  from  hence  with  a 
detachment  of  Bxitifh  troops  to  Weftham,  where  they  deftroyed  one  of 
the  fineft  founderies  for  cannon  in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ftores  and  cannon.  General  Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
there  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail-cloth,  tobacco,  and  other  mer- 
chandife ;  and  that  part  of  thef*  commodities  which  was  public  pio- 
perty  he  deftroyed.  The  Britifli  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  dif- 
perfed  fome  fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  ftores  and  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  2c th  of  the  fame  month  marched  into  Portf- 
.  mouth.  On  the  25th,  Captain  Barclay,  with  feveral  fliips  of  war,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in  Cape 
Fear  river.  The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles  from  Wilmington,  and 
on  the  28th  entered  that  town.  It  was  underftood  that  their  having 
polTeffion  of  that  town,  and  being  mafters  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be 
productive  of  very  beneficial  eft'eds  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  army. 

General  Greene  having  effeded  a  junflion  about  the  10th  of  March 
with  a  continental  regiment  of  what  were  called  eighteen  months  men,  and 
two  large  bodies  of  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
formed  a  refolution  to  attack  the  Britilh  troops  under  the  command  of 
L  >rd  Cornwallis.  The  American  army  marched  from  the  High  Rock 
Ford  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Guildford. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received  of  the  motions 
of  the  American  general,  concluded  what  were  his  defigns.     As  they 
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approached  more  nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  (kirmlflies  enfued  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  with  his  troops 
at  day-break  in  order  to  meet  the  Americans,  or  to  attack  them  in  tlicir 
encampment.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford,  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Britidi  army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarlcton,  fell  in 
with  a  corps  of  the  Americans,  confifting  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Lee's 
legion,  fome  Back  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  militia,  with  whom  he 
had  a  fevere  fkirmilh,   but  whom  he  at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  aftion  happened  is  a 
wildernefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  interfperfcd.  The  American  army, 
which  was  fuperior  to  the  royal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  ported  on  a 
rifing  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guildford  court-houfe.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines :  the  front  line  was  compofed  of  the  North 
Carolinian  militia,  under  the  command  of  the  generals  Butler  and 
Eaton ;  the  fecond  line  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by  the  gene- 
rals Stephens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  brigades  ;  the  third  line,  con- 
fifting of  two  brigades,  one  of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  conti- 
nental troops,  commanded  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams. 
Lieutenant- colonel  Wafhington,  with  the  dragoons  of  the  firft  and  third 
regiments,  a  detachment  of  light  infantry  compofed  of  continental 
troops,  and  a  regiment  of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  formed  a 
corps  of  obfervation  for  the  fecurity  of  their  right  flank.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of  light  infantry,  and  a  corpsof 
riflemen  under  Colonel  Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  left  flank.  The  attack  on  the  American  army  was  directed 
to  be  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  following  order  :  On  the  right, 
the  regiment  of  Bofe  and  the  feventy-firll  regiment,  led  by  Major-general 
Leflie,  and  fupported  by  the  firfl:  battalion  of  guards ;  on  the  left,  the 
twenty-third  and  thirty- third  regiments,  led  by  Lieutenant-cclonel  Web- 
ftcr,  and  fupported  by  the  grenadiers  and  fecond  battalion  of  guards 
commanded  by  Brigadier-general  O'Hara;  the  Yagers  and  light  in- 
fantry of  the  guards  remained  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  guns,  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  aft  as  circumftances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  aftion  commenced 
by  a  cannonade,  which  lafted  about  twenty  minutes  ;  when  the  Britifli 
troops  advanced  in  three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolinian 
brigades  with  great  vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of  tlicfe  troops,  who 
behaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field  ;  but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them 
a  warm  reception,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till  being 
Ijeaten  back,  the  aftion  became  general  almoll  every  where.     The 
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American  corps  under  the  lieutenant-colonels  Wafhington  and  Lee  vvcrR 
al'.o  warmly  engaged,  and  did  confiderable  execution.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  direftions  to  keep  his  cavalry  compaft,  and  not  to 
charge  without  pofitive  orders,  excepting  to  protect  any  of  the  corps 
from  the  mofl  evident  danger  of  being  defeated.  The  exceffive  thick- 
nefs  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britifli  bayonets  of  little  ufe,  and  enabled 
the  broken  corps  of  Americans  to  make  frequent  Hands  with  an  irregular 
fire.  The  fecond  battalion  of  the  guards  firfi:  gained  the  clear  ground 
near  Guildford  court-houfe,  and  found  a  corps  of  continental  infantry, 
fuperior  in  number,  formed  in  an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
"Defirous  of  fignaliztng  themfelves,  they  immediately  attacked  and  foon 
defeated  them,  taking  two  fix-pounders :  but  as  they  purfued  the 
Americans  into  the  wood  with  too  much  ardour,  they  were  thrown  into 
confufion  by  a  heavy  fire,  and  inftantly  charged  and  driven  back  into 
the  field  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Wafhlngton's  dragoons,  with  the  lofs  of 
the  fix-pounders  they  had  taken.  But  the  American  cavalry  were  after- 
wards repulfed,  and  the  two  fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eritifli  troops.  The  fpirited  exertions  of  Brigadier-general  O'Hara  and 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  a(flion 
to  a  termination.  The  Bririfh  troops  having  at  length  broken  the 
fecond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans, 
got  inio  the  rear  of  the  Virginian  brigade,  and  appeared  to  be  gaining 
their  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  continental 
troops,  when  General  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  order  a  retreat. 
Many  of  the  American  miliiia  difpeifed  in  the  woods;  but  the  conti- 
nental iroops  retreated  in  good  order  to  Reedy  Fork  River,  and 
croiTed  at  the  Ford  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  aflion,  and  there 
halted.  When  they  had  collected  their  llrngc^lers,  they  retreated  to  the 
iron-works,  ten  miles  diftant  from  Guildford,  where  they  encamped. 
They  loll:  their  artillery  and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.  It 
was  a  hard  fought  aftion,  and  laded  an  hour  and  an  half.  Of  the 
Britiili  troops,  the  lofs,  as  ilatcd  by  Lerd  Cornwallis,  was  five  hundred 
and  thirrv-tv\'0  killed,  wounded,  and  miifing.  General  Greene,  in  his 
account  of  the  adion  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs,  ftated  the  lofs  of  the 
continental  troops  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  killed, 
•wounded,  and  miffing;  but  he  made  no  eilimateof  the  lofs  of  the  militia. 
Lieutenant-cohnel  Stuart  was  killed  in  the  aftion ;  and  Lieutenant- 
colontjl  Webfter,  and  tlie  captains  Schutz,  Maynard,  and  Goodriche, 
died  oi  the  wo  ,nds  ihai  they  received  in  it.  Brigadier-general  O'Hara, 
Brigadicr-^enen.l  Howard,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  were  alfo 
vounded.     Of  the  Americans  the  principal  officer  killed  was  Major 
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Anderfon  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  the  generals  Stephens  and  Huger 
were  wounded. 

The  Eritiih  tro(Jps  underwent  great  hardships  in  the  courfe  of  this 
campaign ;  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Ctfrnvvallis's  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, dated- March  17th,  he  obfcrved,  that  "the  foldiers  had  been 
two  days  without  bread."  His  lordlhip  quitted  Guildford  three  days 
after  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  that  place;  and  on  the  7th  of 
April  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington.  Soon  after,  Gene- 
ral Greene,  notwithftanding  his  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  feme 
vigorous  attempts  againlt  the  king's  forces  in  South  Carolina.  1-ord 
Kawdon  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  poft  of  Camden,  w  ith  about 
eight  hundred  Britifh  and  provincials;  and  on  the  iqth  of  April  Gene- 
ral Greene  appeared  before  that  place  with  a  large  body  of  contincn- 
tials  and  militia.  He  found  it,  however,  impollible  to  attempt  to  ftorm 
the  town  with  any  profpeft  of  fuccefs;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
take  fuch  a  pofition  as  Ihould  induce  the  Britiih  troops  to  fally  from 
their  works.  He  polled  the  Americans  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on 
an  emineice  which  was  covered  with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by 
an  impaffable  fwamp.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Lord  Raw- 
don  marched  out  of  Camden,  and  with  great  gallantry  attacked  Gene- 
ral Greene  in  his  camp.  The  Am.ericans  made  a  vigorous  refiftance, 
but  were  at  lad  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and  the  purfuit  is  faid  to  have 
bsen  continued  three  miles.  For  fome  time  after  the  aiftion  commenced. 
General  Gates  entertained  great  hopes  of  defeating  the  Britifh  troops; 
in  which,  as  the  Americans  were  fuperior  in  point  of  numbers,  he  would 
probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  fome  capital  military  errors  been  com- 
mitted by  one  or  two  of  the  officers  who  Lr. ed  under  him.  On  the 
American  fide  Colonel  Wafhington  behaved  extremely  well  in  this 
aftion,  having  made  upv^gjds  of  two  hundred  of  the  Englifh  prifoners, 
•with  ten  or  twelve  officers,  before  he  perceived  that  the  Americans  were 
abandoning  the  field  of  battle.  The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  L^pwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  taken  prifoners;  and,  according  to  the  account  publifhed  by 
General  Greene,  they  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  killed  and  wound- 
ed. After  this  aflion,  Greene  retreated  to  Rugeley's  mills,  twelve 
miles  from  Camden,  in  order  to  colleft  his  troops  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon  had  obtained 
over  General  Greene  at  Camden,  that  nobleman  foon  after  found  it 
neceflary  to  quit  that  poll ;  and  the  Americans  made  themfelves  matters 
of  feveral  other  pofls  that  were  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  and  the 
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garrifons  of  which  were  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war.  Thefe  troops  were  afterwards  exchanged  under  a  cartel  which 
took  place  between  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Greene  for  the  re- 
leafe  of  all  prifoners  of  war  in  the  fouthern  diltridl.  After  thefe  events. 
General  Greene  laid  clofe  fiegeto  Ninety-fix,  which  was  cor. '.  '^ered  as  the 
moft  commanding  and  important  of  all  the  pofls  in  the  back-country  ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  June  he  attempted  to  ftorm  the  garrifon,  but  was 
repulfed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Britifii  troops,  with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid, 
of  feventy-five  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  General 
Greene  then  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  with  his  army  behind  the 
Saluda,  to  a  ftrong  fituation  within  fixteen  miles  of  Ninety  fix. 

On  the  i8th  of  April  a  large  body  of  Britifh  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Philips  and  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  embarked 
at  Portfmouth  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpofe  of  deftroying  fome  of  the  American  ftores.  A  party  of  light- 
infantry  were  fent  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  tlie  Chickahomany :  where 
they  deftroyed  feveral  armed  fliips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ftate  (hip  yards.  At  Peterfburgh,  the  Englifli  deftroyed  four  thou- 
jand  hogflieads  of  tobacco,  one  fhip,  and  a  number  of  fmall  vefiels  on 
the  flocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Chefterfield  court-houfe,  they  burnt 
a  range  of  barracks  for  two  thoufand  men  and  three  hundred  barrels  of 
flour.  At  a  place  called  Ojbom's,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
feveral  vcffels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  deftroyed  about  two 
thoufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  velfels  were  funk  and  burnt. 
At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  magazine  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
fome  fine  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Carey,  a  large  range  of  public 
rope-walks  and  ftorehoufes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and  bark, 
and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  deftrudion  of  ftores  and  goods 
was  made  in  other  parts  of  Virginia. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  fome  of  the  principal  military 
operations  of  the  prefentyear  in  America,  it  appears,  that  though  con- 
fiderable  advantages  had  been  gained  by  the  royal  troops,  yet  no  event 
had  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  be  e\pcLled  that  the  final 
termination  of  the  war  would  be  favourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
alfo  a  difadvantageous  circumftance  that  there  was  a  mifunderftanding 
between  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  a  mutual  difap- 
probation  of  each  other's  condud.  This  was  maaifeft  from  their  dif- 
patches  to  government,  and  efpecially  from  thofe  of  General  Clinton, 
whofe  expreffions  refpeding  the  conduft  of  the  Admiral  were  by  no 
means  equivocal. 

C^nthe  16th  of  March  1781,  a  partial  adion  happened  off  the  Capes  of 
Virginia,  between  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  confifting  of  feven 
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flaps  of  the  line  and  one  fifty-gun  fhip,  and  a  French  fquadron,  confifting 
of  the  fame  number  of  (hips  of  the  line  and  one  forty-gun  fliip.  Some 
of  the  fhips  in  both  fleets  received  confiJcrable  damage  in  theadion,  and 
the  lofs  of  the  Englidi  was  thirty  killed,  and  fcvcnty-three  wounded  - 
but  no  Ihip  was  taken  on  either  fide.  The  Britifh  fleet  had,  however, 
confide rably  the  advantage  ;  as  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
were  fuppofcd  to  be  prevented  by  this  adion  from  carrying  troops  up  the 
Chefapeak,  in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and  impede  the  progrefs  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  fome 
time  before  this  engagement  the  Romulus,  a  (liip  of  forty-four  guns,  was 
captured  by  the  French  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  viiflory  over  General  Greene  at  Guild- 
ford, proceeded,  as  we  have  fcen,  to  Wilmington,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  7t]i  of  April.  But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publiflied  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fubjefts  to  ftand  forth  and  take  an 
aflive  part  in  reftoring  good  order  and  government;  and  declaring  to  all 
perfons  who  had  engaged  in  the  prefent  rebellion  againft  his  majeftv's 
authority,  but  who  were  now  convinced  of  tlicir  error,  and  defirous  of 
returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  that  if  they  would  furrender 
themfelves  with  their  arms  and  ammunition  at  head  quarters,  or  to  the 
efficer  commanding  in  the  diftrid  contiguous  to  their  re/pedlive  places 
of  refidence,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  that  month,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  upon  giving  a  military  parole;  they  would 
beproteded  in  their  perfons  and  properties  from  all  forts  of  violence  from 
the  Britifh  troops  and  would  be  reftored  as  foon  as  poffible  to  all  the  privi 
leges  of  legal  and  conftitutional  government.  But  it  does  notappear  that 
any  confiderable  number  of  the  Americans  were  allured  by  thefe  promifes 
to  give  any  evidences  of  their  attachment  to  the  roj-al  caufe. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  his  Lordfnip  arrived  at  Peterlburgh  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  joined  a  body  of  Britifii  troops  that  had  been  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Philips;  but  the  command  of  which  in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  had  devolved  upon  Brigadier 
general  Arnold.  Before  this  jundion  he  had  encountered  cowfiderable 
inconveniences  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  and  foraee  • 
fo  that  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that  his 
cavalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infantry  every  thing  but  Ihocs. 
He  added,  that  he  had  experienced  the  diArclTes  of  marching  hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  country  chiefly  hoftile,  without  one  adive  or  ufcful  friend, 
without  intelligence,  and  without  communication  with  any  part  of  the 
country. 

On  the  26th  of  June,   about  fix  miles  from  Willlamfljurgh,   Lieute- 
san t. colonel- Sim coe,  and  three  hundrgJ  and  fifty  of  the  queen's  rangers, 
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with  eighty  mounted  yagers,  were  attacked  by  a  much  fuperior  body  of 
the  Americans;  but  whom  they  repulfed  with  gregt  gallantry  and  with 
equal  fuccefs,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private  men  prifoners. 
The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  adion  is  faid  to  have  been  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that  of  the  Britifii  troops  not  more 
than  forty. 

On  the  6th  of  July  an  action  happened  near  the  Green  Springs  in 
Virginia,  between  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the  Americans  under  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  BritiCh  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  in  which  the  Americans  had 
one  hundred  aud  twenty-feven  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
royal  troops  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater.  It  was  an 
aflion  in  which  no  fmall  degree  of  military  Ikill  and  courage  was  exhi- 
bited bv  the  Americans.  In  a  variety  of  Ikirmifhes,  the  Marquis  la 
Fayette  very  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmofl  ar- 
dour in  the  American  caufe. 

In  South  Carolina,  an  aftion  happened  on  the  9th  of  September  near 
Eata  Springs,  between  a  large  body  of  BritiOi  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  and  a  much  fuperior  body  of  Americans, 
faid  to  amount  to  more  than  four  thoufand,  under  the  conimand  of 
General  Greene.  It  was  an  cbftinate  engagement,  and  lafted  near  two 
hours  •  but  the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix-pounders 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  The  lofs,  however,  of  the  royal 
troops  was  very  confiderable  ;  amounting  to  more  than  four  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  miffing. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month.  General  Arnold  was  fent  on  an  ex- 
pedition againft  New  London,  in  Connefticuf,  where  he  deftroyed  a 
a  threat  part  of  the  Ihipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  ftores^ 
European  manufaftures,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  India  commodities.  The 
town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  unavoidable  on 
account  of  the  explofions  of  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ftorehoufes  that  were  fet  on  fire.  A  fort,  of  which  it 
was  thought  neceffary  to  gain  poflefTion  in  this  expedition,  was  not  taken 
without  confiderable  lofs.  This  was  furc  Grifwold;  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  Americans  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  affault  was  made 
by  the  Englifh  with  equal  bravery.  The  Brltifb  troops  entered  the 
works  with  fixed  bayonets,  aud  were  oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the 
garrifon  with  longfpears.  After  a  moft  obftinate  defence  of  near  forty 
minutes,  the  affailants  gained  pofTeflion  of  the  fort,  in  which  eighty-five 
Americans  were  found  dead,  and  flxty  wounded,  moft  ot  them  mor- 
tally.    Of  the  Britifti  troops  Major  Montgomery  was  killed  by  a  fpear 
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an  ehterln*  the  American  works;  and  one  hun.lrcJ  and  ninety  two  men 
were  alfo  killed  and  wounded  in  thisexpediton. 

Notwithitanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord  Cornwallls  had  ob*> 
tained  over  the  Americans,  his  fuuation  in  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to 
be  very  critical :  and  the  rather  b^caafe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  reinforce- 
ments and  fupplies  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  which  he  had  formed 
expedlations,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be  neceflary  to  the  '"ucccfs  of 
his  operations.  Indeed,  the  commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from 
fending  thofe  reinforcements  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which  he  otherwife 
might  have  done,  by  his  fears  rcfpeding  New  York,  againft  which  he 
entertained  great  apprehcnfions  that  General  Wafhington  intended  to 
make  a  very  formidable  attack.  In  fad,  that  able  American  gener.il 
appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,  and  to  have  employed  great  finpfle, 
in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  entertain  this  imagination.  Let- 
ters, expreffive  of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry, 
which  were  manifeftly  written  with  a  defign  that  they  fhould  be  inter- 
cepted, and  only  with  a  view  to  amufe  and  deceive  the  Britifh  general. 
The  projeft  was  fuccefsful ;  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  military 
manccuvres,  in  which  he  completely  out-generalled  the  Britifh  com- 
mander, he  increafed  his  apprehenlions  about  New  York,  and  prevented 
him  from  fending  proper  affiftance  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Having  for  a 
confiderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual  alarm  in  New 
York,  though  with  an  army  much  inferior  to  the  garrifon  of  that  city. 
General  Walhington  fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  VVhite  Plains,  crofTed 
the  Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  apparently  with  a  defign 
to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  then  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Count  de  Grafie,  with  a  large  French  fleet;  was  expeded 
every  moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General 
Wafliington.  He  immediately  endeavoured,  both  by  land  and  water, 
to  cunmunicate  this  information  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  alfo  ftnt  him 
affurances,  that  he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  po/Tible  means 
in  his  power,  or  make  the  bell:  diverfion  he  could  in  his  favour.  In  the 
mean  time.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taken  poiTefiion  of  the  pofts  of  York 
Town  and  Gloucefter  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  belt 
manner  he  was  able. 

On  the  28th  of  Auguft,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  w^ith  a  fquadron  fronj 
the  Weft  Indies,  joined  the  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Graves  before  New  York.  It  was  then  necefTary,  on  account  of  the 
fituation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  fhould  immediately  proce.'d  to 
'  the  Chefapeak  ;  but  fome  time  appears  to  have  been  nccdlef:>!/  loft, 
though  Admiral  Uood  was  extremely  anxious  that  no  delay  might  be 
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made.  They  arrived,  however,  in  the  Chef'-peak,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  nineteen  fhips  of  the  line  ;  where  they  found  the  Count 
de  Grafle,  who  had  anchored  in  that  hay  on  the  30th  of  Auguft  with 
twenty-four  Ihips  of  the  line.  The  French  admiral  had  previoufly 
landed  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  PJiode 
Ifland,  and  who  immediately  marched  to  join  the  American  army  un- 
der General  Wafhington.  The  Britifh  and  French  fleets  came  to  an' 
aftion  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  former  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak. 
On  board  the  Britifli  fleet  ninety  were  killed  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-flx  wounded  :  fome  of  the  (hips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  the  Terrible,  a  feventy-four  gun  fhip,  was  fo  much 
{battered,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  neceffary  to  fet  fire  to  it.  That 
this  adion  had  not  been  favourable  to  the  Englifh,  was  manifeft  from 
the  event :  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  fometimes  were  very  near  ;  but  at  length  the  French  fleet 
all  anchored  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  block  up  the  palTage.  Admiral 
Graves,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief,  then  called  a  counfel  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  refolved  that  the  fleet  fhould  proceed  to  New  York, 
that  the  fliips  might  be  there  put  in  the  beft  ftat«  for  the  fervice  :  and 
thus  were  the  French  left  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  aftion  had  reached  New  York,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  there,  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  five  thoufand  men 
fhould  be  embarked  on  board  the  kings  fhips,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
the  affiftance  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the 
French  were  abfoliite  mafters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak,  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  off  that  reinforcement  immediately. 
In  another  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord.  Cornwallis  had 
provifions  to  laft  him  to  the  end  of  OClober,  it  was  advi  fable  to  wait 
for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral  Graves,  or  for  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Digby,  who  was  expefted  with  three  fliips  of  the  line..  It 
was  not  then  known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter- 
mined to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  moft  effcflual  meafures  were  adopted  by  Ge- 
neral Wafhington  for  furroun  fiug  the  Britifh  army  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. A  large  body  of  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-general the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  v/ith  a  very  confiderable  train 
of  artillery,  afTifted  in  the  eutorpriic.  The  Americans  amounted  to 
near  eight  choufand  continenlaLs,  and  five  thoufand  militia.  General 
Wafhiiii^ron  was  inveiled  with  the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  ot 
thefc  combined  forces  of  Anicrica  and  France.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber,   the   invH'tiuent    of  York    Town  was  compktv,  and  the  Britifli 
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army  quite  blocked  up.  The  day  following  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwaliis,  containing  aflurances  that  he  would  do 
every  thin^  in  his  power  to  reiicvc  him,  and  fome  information  con- 
cerning the  ftcps  that  would  be  taken  for  that  purpoff.  A  duplicate 
of  this  letter  was  fent  to  his  Lordlbip  by  Major  Cochran,  on  ih?  3d 
of  0(5lober.  That  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant  ofEcer,  went  in 
a  veffel  to  the  Capes,  and  made  his  way  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  through 
the  whole  French  Hect,  in  an  open  boat.  Me  got  to  York  Town  on 
the  10th  of  the  month :  and  foon  after  Iiir  arrival  had  his  head  carried 
«fF  by  a  cannon  ball. 

After  the  rctirn  of  Admiral  Craves  to  New  York,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  cnnfifting  of  fiag  and  general  officer-,  in  which  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  a  large  body  of  troops  fhould  be  embarked  on  board  the 
king's  fnips  as  foon  as  tin';,  were  rctittcd,  and  that  the  exertions  of 
both  fleet  and  ar.ny  fliould  be  made  in  order  to  form  a  junftion  with 
Lord  Corn-vallls,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  hl:nfelf  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  with  upwards  of  le\'c;i  thoufand  troops,  on  the  i  8th  ;  they  arrived 
off  Cape  Charles,  at  ti;e  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  24th,  where 
they  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  obliged  to 
capitulate  fivr  davs  bekre. 

It  was  on  the  loth  of  Oft;  ber  that  Lord  Cornwallis  furrendered 
hiiTifelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitulation,  prifoners  to  the  com- 
bined ar.nies  of  America  an^^.  Frnr.r-e,  under  the  command  ofGeneral 
Wafliington.  He  made  a  d^:it'!•lce  fuitable  to  the  charaftcr  he  had  be- 
fore acquired  for  courage  and  military  ficill ;  but  was  compelled  to 
fubmit  to  untoward  circu:T!(lances  and  fuperior  nu.nbers.  It  was  agreed 
by  theatticles  of  c:ipit;i!ation,  that  the  Briaih  troops  were  to  be  pri- 
foners to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  fcruncn  to  the  French 
king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo  th.-  Eririlb  veffels  found  at  York  Town  and 
Glcucefter  were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Brltifh  prifoners  amounted 
to  more  th:\n  fix  thoufand ;  bat  many  of  them,  at  the  time  of  furrcn- 
der,  were  incapable  ofdutv.  A  confiderable  nurr.ber  of  cannor,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  (lores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameruans 
on  this  cccafion. 

As  no  rational  expectation  now  remained  of  a  fubju-^ation  of  the 
colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fucceeded  in  'America  w^re  of 
little  confequence.  Some  inconfiderable  aft-'ons  aid  lkir:ni(hes  did  in- 
deed take  place  after  that  event ;  in  which  die  refugees  chiefly  diftin- 
guilhed  themfelves,  and  difcovered  an  inveterate  animofity  againll  the 
Americans.  On  the  5th  of  May  1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at 
Kew  York,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  B^itilh  troops  in 
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America  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Two  days  after  his  arri- 
val, he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Wafliington,  acquainting  him,  thsit 
Admiral  Digby  was  joiped  with  himfelf  in  a  commiffion  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  people  of  America ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  fome  papers  tending  to  raanifeft  the  pacific  difpofition  of  the 
government  and  people  of  Britain  towards  thofe  of  America.  He  alfo 
defired  a  pafTport  for  Mr,  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfmit  a 
fimilar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.  General  Wafhington  de- 
clined figning  any  pafTport  till  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  congrefs 
upon  that  meafure  ;  and  by  them  he  was  direfted  to  refufe  any  palTport 
for  fuch  a  purpofe.  However,  another  letter  was  fent  to  General 
Wafhington,  dated  the  2d  of  Auguft,  and  figned  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
and  Rear  Admiral  Digby,  in  which  they  informed  him,  that  they  were 
acquainted  by  authority  that  negociations  for  a  general  peace  had  al- 
ready commenced  at  Paris;  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  inverted  with  full 
powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war ;  and  was  then  at  Paris  in 
the  execution  of  his  commilfion.  They  farther  informed  him,  that  his 
Majefly,  in  order  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  that  peace  which  he  fo  ar- 
dently wiflied  to  rcftore,  had  commanded  his  minifters  to  direft  Mr. 
Grsnville,  that  the  independency  of  the  thirteen  provinces  fhould  be 
propofed  by  him,  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  inflead  of  making  it  the  condi- 
tion of  a  general  treaty.  But  fome  jealoufies  were  entertained  by  the 
Americans,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  Britifh  court  either  to  dif- 
unite  them,  or  to  bring  them  to  treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their 
ally  the  king  of  France  :  they  therefore  refolved,  that  qny  man,  or 
body  of  men,  who  fhould  prefume  to  make  any  feparate  or  partial  con- 
vention or  agreement  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  with  any 
commiiTioner  or  commiffioners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
ouMit  to  be  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the 
United  State  of  America ;  and  alfo  that  thofe  flates  could  not  with  pro- 
priety hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with  any  commiiTioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  they  fliould,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
(either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfe,  in  pofitive  or  exprefs 
terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  faid  ftates.  They  like- 
wife  refolved,  that  any  propofitions  which  might  be  made  by  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  teodingto  violate  the  treaty  fub filling 
^etween  then)  and  the  king  of  France,  ou^ht  to  be  treated  with  every 
fpark  of  indignity  and  contempt. 

On  tliejoth  of  November,  17S2,  the  provifibnal  articles  of  peace 
^nd  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  States, 
were  figncd  at  Paris ;  by   which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  in,- 
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idlepcndcnce  and  fovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thefc 
articles  were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty,  September  3d,  17S3. 
This  peace  was  negociated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Ofwald, 
and  the  definitive  treaty  was  figned  by  Mr.  Hartley  ;  and  on  the  part 
pf  the  United  States  by  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Efquires*. 

Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflid,  in  which  Great  Britain  ex- 
pended near  an  hundred  millions  of  raoney,  with  an  hundred  thoufand 
lives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  and  diltrefs 
from  her  enemies  ;  loit  many  lives  and  much  treafure  ;  but  delivered 
herfelf  from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Holland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
jgth  of  April,  1782;  Sweden,  February  5th,  1783  ;  Denmark,  the  25th 
pf  February  ;   Spain,  in  March,  and  Ruflia,  in  July  1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  reftored  by  the  difinitive  treaty,  and  the  Bri- 
tifn  troops  withdia-.vn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  began 
to  experience  the  defefts  of  their  general  government.  While  an  ene- 
my was  in  the  country,  fear,  which  had  firft  impelled  the  colonies  to 
affociate  in  mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  of  political 
union.  It  gave  to  the  refolutions  and  recommendations  of  Congrefs 
the  force  of  laws,  and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquiefcence  on  the 
part  of  the  State  legiflatures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpt:tual 
pnion  had  been  framed  in  Congrefs,  and  fubmitted  to  the  confideration 
pf  the  States,  in  the  rear  177S.  Some  of  the  State's  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  them;  but  others,  which  had  not  unappropriated  lands,  hefl- 
tated  to  fubfcribe  a  compad,  whi  h  would  give  an  advantage  to  the 
States  which  pofTeffed  large  trafts  of  unlocatcd  lands,  and  were  thus  ca- 
pable of  a  great  fuperiority  in  wealth  an-d  population.  All  objedions, 
however,  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the  accelTion  of  Maryland,  in 
March  1 78 1,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified,  as  the  frame  of 
government  for  the  United  States. 

Thefe  articles,  however,  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  when 
9.  principle  of  common  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  a  coercive  power  in 
government,  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of 
governing  anextenfive  country,  and  under  circumftances  the  moft  criti- 
cal and  embar raffing.  To  have  offered  to  the  people,  at  that  time,  a 
fyftem  of  government  armed  with  the  powers  neccfTary  to  regulate  and 
control  the  contending  interefts  of  Thirteen  States,  and  the  polfelTions  of 

*  This  Treaty,  v/ith  oihcr  Papers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth 
VoiUnje  of  this  v.-o.'k. 
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millions  of  people,  might  have  rai'ed  a  jealoufy  between  the  States  or 
in  the  minds  of  the  propls  at  large,  that  would  have  weakened  the 
.operations  of  the  war,  and  p;  rii-.ps  have  rendered  an  union  impra(flica- 
ble.     Hence  the  numerous  defeats  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclufion  of  peace,  thefe  defefts  legan  to  be  felt.  Each 
ftate  affiuned  the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolations  of 
Congrefs,  and  the  intereil  of  an  individual  State  was  placed  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  common  iniereil  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  foarce  of 
divifion,  a  jealoufy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  jealoufy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  had  been  roiifed  by  the  op- 
preffive  adis  of  .'  e  Britifh  parliament ;  and  no  foonerhad  the  danger  from 
this  quarter  tea fe',  than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their  objeft,  and 
were  turned  againft  their  own  rulers. 

In  this  f.tuation,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  induftry  and  talents, 
who  had  been  enemies  to  tlie  revolution,  and  who  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  multiply  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people,  and  increafe  the 
prpuiar  difcontents.  A  remarkable  hiftance  of  thishappencdin  Connefti- 
cut.  As  foon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubfided,  an  attem.pt  was  made 
to  convince  the  peopje,  that  the  a(fl  of  Congrefs  paffed  in  1778,  grant- 
ing to  the  offcers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  life,  was  highly  unjuft  and 
tyrannical  ;  and  that  it  was  but  the  tirft  ucp  tov.'ards  the  eirablifiiment 
of  penfions,  and  an  uncontroulable  defpotifm.  The  aCl  of  Congrefs, 
paffed  in  17S3,  commntliig  h".lf-pay  for  life,  for  fi'/e  years  full  pay,  was 
deiigned  toappcafe  tlvc  apprehenfions  of  the  people,  and  to  convince  them 
that  this  gratuity  v/as  intended  miereiv  to  indemnify  the  officers  for 
their  lofT-is  by  the  dcrreciatir.,<  of  the  pcper  currency,  and  not  to  efla- 
blifh  a  precedent  for  the  granving  of  penAo's.  This  ad,  however,  did 
not  fatisfy  the  peopic,  who  fuppofed  that  tlie  cincers  had  been  generally 
indemnified  lor  the  lois  of  ti:eir  pay  by  i'y-  f;ranti  made  them  from 
time  to  time  by  the  legiflarures  ct  thefevcrr.l  states.  Behdes,  the  aft, 
while  it  !:^ave  five  years  full  pav  tu  the  officf-.-,  allowed  but  One  year's 
pay  to  tl--  privates ;  a  diuindion  which  had  grrat  influence  in  exciung 
and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  that  turned  a  large  fhare 
of  the  public  rage  againft  the  officers  themfelve?. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  railed  refpeding  d i\j  ad  of  Congrefs,  the 
enemies  of  their  independence  became  adive  in  blowing  up  the  fiamcj 
by  fpreading  reports  unfavourable  to  the  general  government,  and. tend- 
ing to  create  public  dilTenfions.  Newfpapers,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country,  were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications;  while  falfe  re- 
ports, and  groundlefs  iniinuations  were  induilriouily  circulated  to  the 
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prejudice  of  Congrefs,  and  the  officers  of  the  late  army.  Amonjj  a  peo* 
pie  feelingly  alive  to  every  thing  that'could  affeft  the  rights  for  which 
they  had  been  contending,  thcfe  reports  could  not  fail  of  having  a 
powerful  effeft ;  the  clamour  foon  became  general;  the  officers  of  the 
army,  it  was  believed,  had  attempted  to  raife  their  fortunes  on  the 
diilrelTes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  Congrefs  become  the  tyrants  of 
their  country. 

Connedicut  %vas  the  feat  of  this  uneafinefs;  although  other  States 
were  much  agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  State 
accuftomed  to  order,  and  a  due  fubordination  to  the  laws,  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  outrages ;  they  took  their  ufual  mode  of  coUefting  the  fenfc  of 
the  State — aflembled  in  town  meetings — appointed  committeers  to  meet 
in  convention,  and  confult  what  raeafures  fhould  be  adopted  to  procure 
a  rcdrefs  of  their  grievances.  In  this  convention,  which  was  held  at 
Middletown,  fome  nugatory  refolves  were  pafTed,  expreffing  the  difap- 
probation  of  the  half-pay  aft,  and  the  fubfequent  commutation  of  the 
grant  for  five  years  whole  pay.  The  fame  fpirit  alfo  difcovered  itfelf 
in  the  affembly  at  their  Oftober  feflion,  1783.  A  rem®nftrance  againfl 
the  afts  in  favour  of  the  officers  was  framed  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefcn- 
tatives,  and  notwithftanding  the  Upper  Houfe  refufed  to  concur  in  the 
meafure,  it  was  fent  to  Congrefs. 

During  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againft  the  officers 
was  augmented  by  another  circumftance.  The  officers,  jufl  before  the 
difbanding  of  the  array,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  had  formed  a  fo- 
ciety,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cincin7!ati. 

Whatever  were  the  real  views  of  the  frairiers  of  this  inftitution  its  dc- 
lign  was  generally  underflood  to  be  harmlefs  and  honourable.  The 
oftenfible  views  of  the  focicty  could  not  however  fcreen  it  from  popular 
jealoufly. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and 
ready  to  burft  forth  in  fedition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the 
officers  of  government,  the  clergy,  and  perfons  of  liberal  education, 
were  moftly  oppofed  to  the  unconftitiuional  fteps  taken  by  the  com- 
mittees and  convention  at  Middletown.  They  fupported  the  propriety 
of  the  raeafures  of  Congrefs,  both  by  convcrfation  and  writing,  proved 
that  fuch  grants  to  the  army  were  nccclTary  to  keep  the  troops  together, 
and  that  the  expence  would  not  be  enormous  nor  oppreflive.  During 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1783,  every  puffiLle  exertion  was  made  to  en- 
lighten the  people,  and  fuch  was  the  effed  of  ihc  arguments  ufed  by 
the  minority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  tlie  oppofi- 
tion  fubfided,  the  committees  were  difiniffed,  and  tranquillity  reftored 
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to  the  State.  In  May,  the  legillature  were  able  to  carry  feveral  mea<* 
fures  which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular.  An  aft  was  paffed 
granting  the  impoft  of  five  per  cent,  to  Congrefs ;  another  giving  great 
encouragement  to  commerce ;  and  feveral  towns  were  incorporated  with 
extenfive  privileges,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  exports  of  the 
State,  and  facilitating  the  coUeftion  of  debts. 

The  oppofition  to  the  congreffional  afts  in  favour  of  the  officers,  and 
to  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  fame  pitch  in  the 
other  States  as  in  Connefticut ;  yet  it  produced  much  difturbance  in 
Maflachufetts,  and  lome  others.  Jealoufy  of  power  had  been  univer- 
fally  fpread  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  deflruftion 
of  the  old  forms  of  governments,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  war,  had, 
in  a  great  meafure,  broken  their  habits  of  obedience ;  their  pafiions  had 
been  inflamed  by  the  cry  of  defpotifm  ;  and  like  centinels,  who  have 
been  fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  ruftling  of 
a  leaf  was  fufficient  to  give  them  an  alarm.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
operated  with  other  caufes  to  relax  the  energy  of  federal  operations. 

During  the  war,  vaft  fums  of  paper  currency  had  been  emitted  by 
Congrefs,  and  large  quantities  of  fpecie  had  been  introduced,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spanifh  trade. 
This  plenty  of  money  enabled  the  States  to  comply  with  the  firft  rc- 
quifitions  of  Congrefs  j  fo  that  during  two  or  three  years,  the  federal 
treafury  was,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied.  But  when  the  danger  of 
war  had  ceafed,  and  the  vaft  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  leflened 
the  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  the  States  began  to  be  very  remifs  in 
furnifliing  their  proportion  of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit 
of  the  paper  bills  had  totally  flopped  their  circulation,  and  the  fpecie 
was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes  for  remittances  to  Great  Britain  ; 
ftill  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  people,  contrafted  during  the  war, 
called  for  new  fupplies  of  good*,  and  private  gratification  feconded  the 
narrow  policy  of  ftate  interefl  in  defeating  the  operations  of  the  gene- 
ral governmento 

Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  annually  diminifbing;  fome  of 
the  States  wholly  acglefting  to  make  provifion  for  paying  the  intereft. 
of  the  national  debt  ;  others  making  but  a  partial  provifion,  until  the 
fcanty  fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  richeft  States,  would  hardly 
fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  civil  lift. 

This  weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
flood  of  certificates  or  public  fecurities,  which  Congrefs  could  neither 
fund  nor  pay,  occafioned  them  to  depreciate  to  a  very  inconfiderable 
value.     The  officers  and  folJiers  of  the  late  army,  and  thofe  who  fur- 
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ftifiied  fuppHes  for  public  exigencies,  were  obliged  to  receive  for  wages 
thefe  certificates,  or  promiflary  notes,  which  paffed  at  a  fifth,  an  eighth, 
or  a  tenth,  of  their  nominal  value  ;  bciag  thus  deprived  at  once  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  reward  due  for  their  fefvices.  Some  indeed  profited 
by  fpeculations  in  thefe  evidences  of  the  public  debt ;  but  fuch  as  were 
under  a  neceffity  of  parting  with  them,  were  robbed  of  that  fupport 
which  they  had  a  I'ight  to  expeft  and  demand  from  their  countrymen. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  made  a  provifion  for  paying  the  intereft  of  her 
debts,  bothftate  and  federal;  afluming  her  fuppofed  proportion  of  the 
continental  debt,  and  giving  the  creditors  of  her  own  State  notes  in 
exchange  for  thofe  of  the  United  States.  The  refources  of  that  State 
are  immenfe,  but  fiie  was  not  able  to  make  punftual  payments,  even  in 
a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

MafTachufetts,  in  her  zeal   to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitions  of 
Congrefs,  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  people.     This  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  rebellion  in 
that  State,  in  17 86.     But   a  heavy   debt  lying  on  the  State,  added  to 
burdens  ot  the  fame  nature,  upon  almoft  every  corporation  within  it  ; 
a  decline,  or  rather  an  extinction  of  public  credit ;  a  relaxation  and 
corruption  of  manners,  and  a  free  ufe  of  foreign  luxuries;  a  decay  of 
trade  and  manufaftures,  with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money  ;  and, 
above  all,  individuals  involved  in  debt  to  each  other.     Thefe  were  the 
real,  though  more  remote  caufes  of  the  infurrcftion.     It  was  the  tax 
which  the   people  were  required  to  pay,  that  caufed   them  to  feel  the 
evils   which   we  have  enumerated — this   called  forth  all   their  other 
grievances;  and  the  firft  aft  of  violence  committed  was  the  burning  or 
deftroying  of  the  tax-bill.     This  fcdition  threw   the  State  into  a  con- 
vulfion  which  lafled  about  a  year;  courts  of  jufticewcre  violently  ob- 
ftrufted  ;  the  colleftion  of  debts  was  fufpended ;  and  a  body  of  armed 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  was  employed  during 
the  winter  of  1786,  to  difperfe  the  infurgents.     Yet  fo  numerous  were 
tiie  latter  in  the  counties  ofWorcefier,  Hampfliire,  and  Berklbire,  and 
fo  obftinately  combined  to  oppofc  the  execution  of  law   by  force,  that 
the  governor  and  council  of  the  St:ite  thought  proper  not  to  intrufl  Ge- 
neral Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  to    ad   on   the  defenfive, 
and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cafe  the  Infurgents  fhould  attack  him. 
The  leaders  of  the  rebels,    however,  were   not  men  of  talents;  they 
were  defperate,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  even  while  they  were  fup- 
ported  with  a  fuperior  force,  they  appeared  to  be  imprcfTed  with    that 
confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  moft  daring  wretch,  and  makes 
him  (brink  from  his  purpofe.     This  appear*  by  the  condiift  of  a  large 
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party  of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine  ?>t  Springfield,  where  General 
.  Shepard,  with  a  fmall  guard,  vra:  Rationed  to  proted  the  continental 
ftores.  The  infurgents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  vait  Tcpiiriority 
of  numbers,  but  a  few  fliot  from  the  artillery  made  the  mjltitude  re- 
trear  in  diforder  with  the  lofs  of  four  men.  This  fpirited  conuuft  of 
General  Shepard,  with  the  induftry,  perfeverance,  and  pradent  firm- 
nefs  of  General  Lincoln,  difperfed  the  rebels — drove  the  leaders  from 
the  State,  and  rellored  tranquillity.  An  aft  of  indemnify  was  paffed 
in  the  lep-iflnture  for  all  the  infurgents,  exeept  a  few  of  the  leaders,  on 
condition  they  fnould  become  peaceable  fubjefts,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  leaders  afterwards  petitioned  for  pardon,  which>  froni 
motiv'es  of  policy,   w^as  granted  by  the  legiP^iture.* 

But  the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  difturbances,  and  infurreftions^ 
were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times.  The  emiffions  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender  laws 
were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  political  difordcrs. 

The.  expedient  of  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecie,  by  emilFions 
of  paper  bills,  was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies.  The  expedient 
was  obvious  and  produced  good  eifcvfls.  In  a  new  country,  where 
population  is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  increafing,  the  farmer  finds 
an  advantage  in  paying  legal  interefl  for  money;  for  if  he  can  pay  the 
intereft  by  his  profits,  the  increafing  value  of  his  lands  will  in  a  few 
years  difcharge  the  principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  fcnfibly  experienced  than  in; 
Pennfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous — the 
natural  population  rapid — and  thefe  circumftances  combined,,  advanced 
the  value  of  real  property  to  an  aftonifhiag  degree.  As  the  firft  fettlers 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purchafe  of  a  few 
foreign  articles  drained  therji  of  fpeice.  Indeed  for  many  years,  the 
balance  of  trade  muft  have  necefiarily  been  greatly  agaiait  the  co- 
lonies. 

But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  State,  and  loaned  to  the  induftrious 
inhabitants,  fnpplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to 
purchafe  ftock.  Thcfc  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  colo- 
nial or  private  contrafts,  and  the  fums  ilfued  did  not  generally  exceed 
the  quantity  requifite  for  a  medium  of  trade;  they  retained  their  full 
nominal  value  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities  :  but  as  they  were  not 
received  by  the  Britilh  merchants,  in  payment  of  their  goods,  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  fpeeie  and  bills,  which  occafioned  the  latter  at 

*  Sne  an  ck^aiU  and  impartial  Hiftory  of  this  Rebellion,  by  George  Richards 
Minot,  Ei'q. 

various 
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various  times  to  apytrcciate.  Thus  was  introduced  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Englifh  lierling  money  and  the  currencies  of  the  colonies, 
which  remains  to  this  day.  * 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  ticrivcd  from  bills  of  credit,  under 
the  Britifi-i  government,  fuggf.ltci  to  Congrefs,  in  1775,  the  idea  of 
iffuing  bills  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  this  was  per- 
haps their  onl}-  e:  pc-iient.  Money  could  not  be  raifed  by  taxation — it 
could  not  be  borrowed-  The  finl  emiffions  had  no  other  etfe^5l  upon 
the  medium  of  commerce,  than  to  drive  the  fpecie  from  circulation. 
Eut  when  the  paper  fubltituted  for  fpecie  had,  by  repeated  emiffions, 
augmented  the  fum  in  circulation,  much  beyond  the  ufual  fum  of  fpecie, 
the  bills  began  to  lofe  their  value.  The  depreciation  continued  in 
proportion  to  the  fums  emitted,  until  feventy,  and  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty  nominal  paper  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equivalent  for  one 
Spatiifh  milled  dollar.  Still,  from  the  year  1775  ^°  I78i>  this  de- 
preciating paper  currency  was  alraoft  the  only  medium  of  trade.  It 
Supplied  the  place  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  Congrefs  to  fupport  a  nume- 
rous array  ;  until  the  fum  in  circulation  amounted  to  two  h.undred 
millions  of  dollars.  But  about  the  year  17  So,  fpecie  began  to  be  plen- 
tiful, being  introduced  by  the  French  army,  a  private  trade  with  the 
SpaniOi  iflands,  and  an  Illicit  intercourfe  with  the  Britifh  garrilbn  at 
New  York.  This  circumflaace  accelerated  the  depreciation  of  paper 
bills,  until  their  value  had  funk  almoft  to  rjothing.  In  1781,  the 
merchants  and  brokers  in  the  fouthern  States,  apprehenfive  of  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  currency,  pufhed  immenfe  quantities  of  it  fud- 
denly  into  New  England — made  vaft  purchafes  of  goods  in  Eofton — 
and  inftantly  the  bills  vaniflied  from  circulation. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftory  of  public  and 
private  frauds.  Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency— and  even  new  contrafts  for  a  few  weeks  or  days  were  often 
difcharged  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  recei\  ed.  From  this  plenty 
and  fluduating  ftate  of  the  medium  fprung  hofts  of  fpeculators  and 
jtinera'nt  traders,  who  left  their  honeft  occupations  for  the  profped  of 
immenfe  gaiqs,  in  a  fraudulent  bufinefs,  that  depended  on  no  fixed 
principles,  and  the  profits  of  which  could  be  reduced  to  no  certain  cal- 
culations. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,   a  projeft  was  formed  to  fix  the  prices  of 

*  A  Dollar  in  fterling  money  is  4s.  Pd.  But  the  price  of  a  Dollar  rofe  in  New 
England  currency  to  6s.  in  New  York  :o  8s.  in  New  Jerfcy,  Pcnnfylvania,  and  Mary- 
land to  7s.  6d.  in  Virginia  to  6s.  in  North  Carolina  to  8s.  hi  South  Carolina  and  G<!orgia 
to  4s.  gd.  This  difference,  originating  between  paper  and  fpecie,  or  bills,  continued 
afterwards  to  cxiil  in  the  nominal  cftimation  of  gold  and  filvcr. 

4^2  articles) 
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articles,  and  retrain  perfons  from  giving  or  receiving  more  for  any 
commodity  than  the  price  ftated  by  authority.  Thefe  regulating  afts 
were  reprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with  commerce  and  finance; 
as  they  were  intended  to  prevent  an  effeft  without  removing  the  caufe. 
To  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  while  ftreams  of  bills  were  in- 
cefTantly  flowing  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridi- 
culous as  an  attempt  to  reflrain  the  rifing  of  water  in  rivers  amidft 
fhowers  of  rain. 

Notwithftanding  all  oppolition,  fome  States  framed  and  attempted 
to  enforce  thefe  regulating  a6ls.  The  effeft  was,  a  momentary  appa- 
rent fland  in  the  price  of  articles ;  innumerable  ads  of  collufion  and 
evafi on  among  the  dinioneft ;  numberlefs  injuries  done  to  the  honeft; 
and  finally  a  total  difregard  of  all  fuch  regulations,  and  the  confequen- 
tial  contempt  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magiltrate. 

During  thefe  fluduations  of  bufmefs,  occafxoned  by  the  variable  value 
of  money,  people  loil  fight,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fteady  principles 
which  had  before  governed  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  Spe- 
culation followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  commercial  obligations. 

Induftry  likev/ife  had  fufFered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had  de- 
luged the  States,  The  prices  of  produce  had  rifen  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  tlie  coraraoditjes 
of  the  country.  This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  eafy,  and  indo- 
lence and  luxury,  with  their  train  of  defolating  confequences,  fpread 
themfelves  among  all  defcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
fufpended,  the  fcene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Congrefs 
had  for  fome  time  before  ceafed  to  circulate  ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the 
country  was  foon  drained  off  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  the  importa- 
tions of  which  exceeded  all  calculation.  Within  two  years  from  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  ajcarcitj  of  money  was  the  general  cry.  The  mer- 
chants found  it  impolTible  to  colled:  their  debts,  and  make  pun(5lual 
remittances  to  their  creditors  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  confumers 
were  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  retrenching  their  furperlluities  in  livings 
and  of  returning  to  their  ancient  habits  of  indullry  and  economy. 

This  change  was  however  progrefTive  and  flow.  In  many  of  the 
States  which  fufFered  by  the  numerous  debts  tliey  had  contrafted,  and 
\>y  the  diltreffes  of  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for  emiiTions  oi'  paper 
bills  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of  the 
continental  bills  was  a  recent  example  of  the  ill  effecls  of  fuch  an  cx- 
f)cdient,  and  the  iinpoffibility  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  paper  was 
urged  by  the  oppofers  of  the  meafure  as  a  fubfl-ivntlal  argument  againft 

adopting 
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adopting  it.  But  nothing  woula  filence  the  popular  clamor ;  and  many 
men  of  the  firfl  talents  and  eminence  united  their  voices  with  that  of 
the  p-^pulace.  Paper  money  had  formerly  maintained  its  credit,  and 
been  of  fingulir  utility  :  and  palt  experience,  notvvithftandi'-g  a  change 
of  cir-'-im!'iances,  was  an  argument  in  its  favour  that  bore  down  all  op- 
pofition. 

Pcnnfylvania,  although  one  of  the  richeft  States  in  the  union,  was 
the  fiifl;  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  as  a  fubftitute  for  fpecie.  But  the  re- 
volution had  removed  the  necelTity  of  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  had 
deilroyed  the  means  by  which  if;  former  credit  had  been  fupp'-rted. 
Lands,  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  were  not  rifin?  in  value — bills  on  Lon- 
don could  not  fo  readily  be  purchafed,  as  while  the  province  was  de- 
pendent on  Great  Britain — the  State  was  fplit  into  parties,  one  of  which 
attetiDted  to  defeat  the  raeafures  moft  popular  with  the  ether — and  the 
dq^reciation  of  continental  bills,  vvith  the  injuries  which  it  had  done  ta 
individuals,  infpired  a  leneral  diftruit  of  all  public  promifes. 

Notwithftanding  a  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed  fc- 
curity,  and  the  faith  of  th-'.t  wealthy  State  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion  of  the  whole  at  its  nominal  value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecie  a<j 
a  medium  of  commerce,  efpeeially  as  an  article  of  remittance  to  Lon- 
don, foon  made  a  difference  ot  urn  per  cent,  between  the  bills  of  credit 
and  fpecie.  This  difference  may  be  coniidered  rather  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  and  filver,  than  a  depreciation  of  paper ;  but  its  efFe(fis, 
ia  a  commercial  ftate,  muil  be  highly  prejudicial.  It  opens  the  door 
to  frauds  of  all  kinds,  and  frauds  are  ufually  praftifed  en  the  honeft  and 
imfufpefling,  efpeeially  upoii  all  dalles  of  labourers. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  recourfe  to  the 
fame  wretched  expedient  to  fupply  themfelves  with  money;  not  re~ 
flefting  that  indultry,  frugalic),  and  good  commercial  laws  are  the  only 
means  of  turning  the  balance  oi  Trade  in  favour  of  a  country,  and  that 
this  balance  is  the  only  permanent  fource  of  folid  wealth  and  ready  mo- 
ney. But  the  bills  they  emitted  H-ared  a  worfe  fate  than  thofe  of  Penn- 
fylvania  ;  they  expelled alnjft  all  the  circulating  ca(h  from  the  States; 
they  loft  a  great  part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  impoverilhed  the 
merchants,  and  embarralfed  the  planters. 

The  State  of  Virginia  t  ierated  a  bafe  praftice  among  the  inhabitants 
of  cutting  dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of  fiiver,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  leaving  the  State,  This  pernicious  pra(flice  prevailed  alfo  in 
Georgia  *. 

*  A  Dollar  was  ufually  cut  in  five  pikers,  and  eac'i  paTfd  by  toll  for  a  quarter; 
fo  that  the  man  who  cut  it  gaiacd  a  qudrccr,  or  rather"  a  fifths 
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Maryland  efcaped  the  calamity  of  2  paper  currency.  The  houfe  of 
delegates  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  eniilnon  of  bills  of  credit  to 
a  large  amount;  but  the  fcnate  firmly  and  fuccefsiully  refifted  the  per. 
nici'ous  fchcme.  The  oppofition  betv/een  the  two  houfes  ivas  violent 
and  tumultuous;  it  threatened  the  State  with  anarchy  ^  but  the  quefr 
tion  was  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  good  fer.fe  ai~the  Senate  finally 
prevailed. 

New  Jerfey  is  fttuated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns 
in  America,  and  confequently  drained  of  fpecie.  This  ftate  alfo  emit- 
ted a  large  fum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
the  publie  debt ;  but  the  currency  depreciated,  as  in  other  States. 

Rhode  llland  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  licentioufnefs  and 
anarchy  which  always  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  principles.  In 
a  rage  for  fupplying  the  State  with  money,  and  filling  every  man's 
pocket  without  obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his  diligences  the  legiflature 
paffed  an  afl  for  making  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  bills  ;  a  furn 
nrach  more  than  fulficient  ior  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  State,  even 
without  any  fpecie.  The  merchants  in  Newport  and  Providence  op- 
pofed  the  ail  with  firmnefs ;  and  their  oppoiition  added  freia  vigor 
to  the  refolution  of  the  affembiy,  and  induced  chem  to  enforce  the 
fcheme  by  a  legal  tender  of  a  raort  extraordinary  natrre.  They  pafTed 
an  aft,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  fhould  rehife  to  take  their  biiis, 
for  any  debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  the  fum  due,  with  3 
juftice  of  the  peace,  who  fiiould  give  notice  of  it  in  the  public  papers; 
and  if  the  creditor  did  not  appear  and  receive  the  money  within  fix 
months  from  the  firft  notice,  his  debt  fnould  be  forfeited.  This  adt 
afloniflied  all  honeu:  men  ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  paper  money- 
raaking  in  other  States,  and  other  principles,  reprobated  this  adl  of 
Rhode  Lland,  as  wicked  and  oppreinve.  But  the  State  was  governed 
by  faftion.  During  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  number  of  boiflerous, 
ignorant  men  were  eleded  into  the  legillature,  from  the  fmaller  towns 
in  the  State.  Finding  therafelves  united  with  a  majority  in  opinion, 
they  formed  and  executed  any  plan  their  inclination  fuggefled ;  they 
oppofed  every  meafure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  interefl ; 
they  not  only  made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their  own  wicked  purpofcs,  but 
appointed  their  own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill  the  judicial  and  executive 
departments.  Their  money  depreciated  fulHciently  to  anfwer  all  their 
vile  purpofes  in  the  difsharge  of  debts — bufinefs  almofl;  totally  ceafed, 
all  confidence  was  loft,  the  State  was  thrown  into  confufion  at  home, 
and  was  execrated  abroad. 

MalTachufetrs  Bay  had  the  good  fortune,  aniidfl  her  political  caLami- 

tks. 
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ties,  to  prevent  an  emiiiion  of  bills  of  credit.  New  Hampfhire  made 
no  paper  ;  but  in  the  dillrcfles  which  followed  her  lof.  of  bufinefs  after 
the  uar,  the  legiflature  made  horfes,  lumber,  and  moft  articles  of 
produce,  a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfilment  of  contradls.  It  is  doubtlefs 
unjuil  to  oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thing  for  his  debt,  which  he 
had  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  But  as  the  com- 
modities which  were  to  be  a  tender  by  law,  in  New  Hamplhire,  were 
of  an  intrinfic  value,  bearing  fome  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  the  injuftice  of  the  law  was  Icfs  flagrant  than  that  which  en- 
forced the  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Illand.  Indeed  a  fimilar  law  pre- 
vailed for  fome  time  in  Maflachufetts ;  and  in  Connedicut  it  is  optional 
with  the  creditor,  either  to  imprifon  the  debtor  or  take  land  on  exe- 
cution at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  <hree  indifferent  freeholders ;  provided 
no  other  means  of  payment  fliall  appear  to  fatisfy  the  demand.  It  muft 
not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  while  the  moll  flourifhing  commer- 
cial States  introduced  a  paper  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of  honeft 
men,  a  bill  for  an  emifiion  of  paper  in  Connedicut,  where  there  is 
very  little  fpecie,  could  never  command  more  than  one  eighth  of  the 
votes  of  the  legiflature.  The  movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  efcaped 
ridicule  ;  fo  generally  is  the  meafure  reprobated  as  a  fource  of  frauds 
and  public  mifchief. 

The  legiflature  of  New  York,  a  State  that  had  the  leafl:  neccflity 
and  apology  for  making  paper  money,  as  her  commercial  advantages 
always  furnifh  her  with  fpecie  fufficient  for  a  medium,  ifTued  a  large 
fum  in  bills  of  credit,  which  fupported  their  value  better  than  the 
currency  of  any  other  State.  Still  the  paper  raifed  the  value  of  fj^eeie, 
which  is  always  in  demand  for  exportation,  and  this  difference  of  ex- 
change between  paper  and  fpecie  ever  expofes  commerce  to  moft  of  the 
inconveniences  refulting  from  a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  paper  money  thus  far;  a  miferable  fubftitute 
for  real  coin,  in  a  country  where  the  reins  of  government  are  too  weak 
to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  public  engagements,  and  where  all  confi. 
dence  in  public  faith  is  totally  defliroyed. 

While  the  States  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie 
by  emptv  promifes,  and  to  fupport  their  bufinefs  by  (hadows,  rather 
than  by  reality,  the  Britifli  minlftry  formed  fome  commercial  regula- 
tions that  deprived  them  of  the  profit?  of  their  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies 
and  Great  Britain,  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles  as  were 
remitted  to  the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  fuch  were  the 
duties  upon  American  bottoms,  that  the  S  atcs  were  almoft  wholly 
deprived  of  the  carrying  trade.  A  prohi'  .lion  was.  laid  upon  the  pro- 
duce 
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duce  of  the  United  States,  {hipped  to  the  Englifh  Weft  India  IHands 
in  American  built  veffels,  and  in  thofe  manned  by  American  feamen. 
Thefe  reftridlions  fell  heavy  upon  the  eaftern  States,  which  depended 
much  upon  fhip-building  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade  ;  and  they  ma- 
terially injured  the  bufmefs  of  the  other  States. 

Without  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  general  fyfiem 
of  commercial  regulations,  fame  of  the  States  attempted  to  impofe  re- 
ftraints  upon  the  Britifh  trade  that  Ihould  indemnify  the  merchant  for 
the  loffes  he  had  fuffered,  or  induce  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  enter  into  a 
commercial  treaty,  and  relax  the  rigour  of  their  navigation  laws, 
Thefe  meafures  however  produced  nothing  but  mifchief;  The  States 
did  not  ad  in  concert,  and  the  reftraints  laid  on  the  trade  of  one  State 
operated  to  throw  the  bufinefs  into  the  hands  of  its  neighbour.  Maf- 
fachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  counterad:  the  effeft  of  the  Englifh  naviga- 
tion laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britifn  goods  imported  into  that 
State;  but  the  other  States  did  not  adopt  a  fimilar  meafure;  and  the 
lofs  of  bufinefs  foon  obliged  that  State  to  repeal  or  fufpend  the  law. 
Thus  when  Pcnnfylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britifh  goods,  Delaware 
and  New  Jerfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encourage  the  landing 
of  goods  within  the  limits  oi  thofe  States;  and  the  duties  in  Pcnn- 
fylvania ferved  no  purpofe  but  to  create  fmuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  States  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs  :  moft  of  the 
legiflatures  had  negledled  to  comply  with  the  requifitiens  of  Congrefs 
for  furnifliing  the  federal  treafury  ;  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  were  dif- 
regarded  ;  the  propofition  for  a  general  impofl  to  be  laid  and  collefted 
by  Congrefs  was  negatived,  firfl  by  Rhode  Ifland,  and  afterwards  by 
New  York.  The  Britifh  troops  continued,  under  pretence  of  a 
breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  to  hold  pofTefTion  of  the  forts 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  States.  Many  of  the  States  individually  were 
infefted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitous  tender  laws,  while 
they  were  opprefTed  with  public  debts;  the  certificates  or  public 
notes  had  loft  moft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  merely  as  the  ob- 
jefts  of  fpeculation ;  Cojigrefs  loft  their  refpeftability,  and  the  United 
States  their  credit  and  importance. 

The  untoward  events  which  followed  the  re-eftablifliment  of  peace, 
though  evils  of  themfelves,  were  over-ruled  for  great  national  good. 
From  the  failure  of  their  expeftations  of  an  immediate  increafe  of  po- 
litical happinefs^  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  independence  began  to  be 
lefs  fanguine  in  their  hopes  from  the  American  revolution,  and  to  fear 
that  they  had  built  a  vifionary  fabric  of  government  on  the  fallacious 
ideas  of  public  virtue  ;  but  that  elafucity  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 

nurtured 
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nurtured  by  irec  conftitutions,  kept  them  from  defponding.  By  an  ex- 
ertion of  tliofe  inherent  principles  of  felf-prefervation,  which  republics 
pofTcfs,  a  recurrence  was  had  to  the  good  fcnfe  of  the  people  for  the 
rcAification  of  fundamental  diforders.  While  the  country,  free  from 
foreign  force  and  domeftic  violence,  enjoyed  tranquillity,  a  proportion 
was  made  by  Virginia  to  all  the  othet  States  to  meet  in  convention,  for 
the  purpofe  of  digefting  a  form  of  government,  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  union.  The  firft  motion  for  this  purpofe  was  made  by  Mr, 
Maddifon,  and  he  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  acceded  to  by  twelve 
of  the  States,  and  finally  to  ifTue  in  ths  eftablifhment  of  a  New  Confti- 
totion,  which  bids  fair  to  repay  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
the  toils,  dangers,  and  waftes  of  the  revolution.  The  fundamental 
diftinftion  between  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  new  conftitu- 
tion  lies  in  this ;  the  former  afted  only  on  States,  the  latter  on  indi- 
yiduals ;  the  former  could  neither  raife  men  nor  money  by  its  own 
authority,  but  lay  at  the  difcretion  of  thirteen  different  Icgillatures, 
and  without  their  unanimous  concurrence  was  unable  to  provide  for 
the  public  fafety,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  ex- 
{)erierlce  of  feveral  years  had  proved  the  impoflibility  of  a  government 
anfweriug  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  which  was  dependent  oh  others  for 
the  means  neceffary  for  attaining  thefe  ends.  By  the  new  conftitution, 
one  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  pervades  the  whole 
union.  This  enfures  an  uniform  obfervance  of  treatiesj  and  gives  a 
ftability  to  the  general  government,  which  never  could  be  attained 
while  the  afts  and  requifitions  of  Congrefs  were  fubjeft  to  the  revifion 
of  thirteen  legiflaturcs,  and  while  thirteen  diitindl  and  unconnefted 
judiciaries  had  a  conftitutional  right  to  decide  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  gave  nn  new  powers  to  their  rulers, 
but  made  a  more  judicious  arrangement  of  what  they  had  formerly 
ceded.  They  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  not  by- 
taking  from  the  people,  but  from  the  State  legiflaturcs.  T-'i-^y  took 
from  the  latter  a  power  bi  levying  duties  on  the  importation  oi  rner- 
chandife  from  foreign  countries,  and  transferred  it  to  Congrefs  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  union.  They  alfo  inverted  the  general  govern- 
inent  with  a  power  to  regulate  trade,  levy  taxes  and  internal  duties 
on  the  inhabitants.  Tnat  thefe  enlarged  powers  might  be  ufed  only 
with  caution  and  deliberation,  Congrefs,  which  formerly  confided  of 
only  one  body,  was  made  to  conuft  of  two;  one  of  which  was  to  be 
chofen  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  other  by  the 
State  legiflaturcs.  The  execution  of  the  aifls  of  this  compounded  le- 
VoL.  I,  4  F  gilbturc 
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giflatuiic  was  committed  to  a  Supreme  Magiftrate,  with  tlie  tide  of 
Prefident.  The  conflitution,  of  which  thefe  were  the  principal  feaj 
tures,  was  fubmitted  to  tlie  people  for  ratification.  Animated  debates 
took  place  on  the  propriety  of  eftablifliing  or  rejeding  it.  Some 
States,  who  from  their  local  fituation  were  benefited  by  receiving 
impoft  duties  into  their  trcafuries,  were  averfe  from  the  grving  of  them 
up  to  the  union.  Others,  who  were  confuming  but  not  importinp* 
States,  had  an  interefled  inducement  of  an  oppofite  kind,  to  fupporC 
the  propofed  new  conflitution.  The  profpefts  of  iticreafed  employ- 
ment lor  fliippingy  and  the  enlargement  of  commerie^  weighed  with 
thofe  States  which  abou-nded  in  failors  and  Ihips,  and  alfo  with  fea- 
port  towns,  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  new  fyftem  ;  but  thofs 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  which  depended  chiefly  on  agriculture,  were 
afraid  that  zeal  for  encouraging  an  American  marine,  by  narrowing 
the  grounds  of  competition  among  foreigners  for  purchafing  and  car- 
rying their  produce,  would  leiTen  their  profits.  Some  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  therefore  conceived  that  they  fad  a  local  intereft  in  refufing  the 
new  fyftem.  laobhr.  ■ 

Individuals  who  had  great  infiuence  in  State  legiflatares,  or  wha 
held  profitable  places  under  them,  were  unwilling  to  adopt  a  govern- 
ment which,  by  diminilhing  the  power  of  the  States,  would  eventu- 
ally diminifli  their  own  importance  :  others,  who  looked  forward  to 
feats  in  the  general  government,  or  for  offices  under  its  authority,  had 
the  fame  interefled  reafon  for  fupporting  its  adoption.  Some  from 
jealoufy  of  liberty  were  afraid  of  giving  too  much  power  to  their  ru- 
lers ;  others,  from  an  honefl  ambition  to  aggrandize  their  country, 
were  for  paving  the  way  to  national  greatnefs  by  mehing  down  the 
feparate  States  into  a  national  mafs.  The  former  feared  the  new  con- 
flitution :  the  latter  gloried  in  it.  Almofl  every  paflion  which  could 
agitate  the  human  breail,  interefled  States  and  individuals  for  and 
againft  the  adoption  of  the  propofed  plan  of  government :  fome  whole 
clafTes  of  people  were  in  its  favour.  Tlie  mafs  of  public  creditors  ex- 
peded  payment  of  their  debts  from  the  eflablifhment  of  an  efficient 
government,  and  were  therefore  decidedly  for  it  adoption.  Such  as 
lived  on  falaries,  and  ihofe  who,  being  clear  of  debt,  wilhed  for  u 
fixed  medium  of  circulation  and  the  free  courfe  of  law,  were  friends 
of  a  conflitution  vvhich  prohibits  the  iffuing  of  paper  monQV  and  all  in- 
terference between  debtor  and  crtv'itor.  In  addition  to  thefe,  t!;e 
great  body  of  independent  men,  who  fav/  the  ncceffity  of  an  energetic 
general  guvcnunent,  and  who,  from  the  jarring  iniereils  of  the  diifo 
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lyent  State,  coulA  not  forefee  any  probability  of  getting  a  better  one 
t'nan  was  propcfed,  gave  their  fupport  to  what  the  federal  convention 
had  projefted,  and  their  influence  effcdtcd  its  ellabHllunent.  After  a 
full  confide  ration,  and  thorough  difciiffion  of  its  principles,  it  was  ra- 
tified by  the  conventions  of  eleven  of  the  original  Thirteen  States,  and 
fhe  acceffion  of  the  other  two  was  foon  expeded.*  'V\\q  ratiiication  of 
it  was  celebrated  in  moil  of  the  capitals  of  the  States  with  elegant  pro- 
cefTions,  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  belorc  exhi- 
bited in  America.  Time  and  experience  only  can  fully  difcover  the  ef- 
fefts  of  this  new  diftributionof  the  powers  of  government ;  but  in  the- 
ory it  feenis  well  calculated  to  unite  liberty  with  fafety,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  national  greatnefs,  while  it  abridges  none  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  people. 

The  new  conflitution  having  been  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  States* 
and  fenators  and  reprefentatives  having  been  chofen  agreeably  to  the 
articles  thereof,  they  met  at  New  York,  and  commenced  proceedings 
under  it.  The  old  Congrefs  and  confederation,  like  the  continental 
money,  expired  without  a  figh  or  groan,  in  April  1789.  A  new  Con- 
grefs, with  more  ample  powers,  and  a  new  conilitution,  partly  national, 
and  partly  federal,  fuccecded  in  their  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
who  wilhed  for  the  happinefs  of  the  United  States. 

Though  great  diverfity  of  opinions  had  prevailed  about  the  new  con- 
flitution, there  was  but  one  opinion  about  the  perfon  who  fhould  be 
appointed  its   fupreme  executive  ofiicer.     The   people,    as   well  anti- 


*   Th"  following   exhibits  at   one  view   the  order,  time,  &c.  in  which  the  fcveral 
States  ratir.cd  the  ^'ederal  Conilitution  : 
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federalifis  as  federalifts,  (for  by  thefe  names  the  parties  for  and  againft 
the  new  conftitution  were  called}  unanimoufly  turned  their  eves  on 
the  late  commander  of  their  armies,  as  the  moll  proper  perfon  to  be 
their  firil  Prefident.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  well-informed  individual 
in  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Wafhington  himfelf  only  excepted)  who 
was  not  anxious  that  he  ftiould  be  called  to  the  executive  adminiftration 
of  the  propofed  new  plan  of  government.  Unambitious  of  farther  ho- 
nours he  had  retired  to  his  farm  in  Virginia,  and  hoped  to  be  excufed 
from  all  farther  public  fervice  ;  but  his  country  called  him  by  an  unani- 
mous vote  to  fill  the  higheil  ftation  in  its  gift.  That  honed  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  which  had  uniformly  influenced  him  to  devote  both  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  got  the  better  of  his  love  of 
retirement,  and  induced  him  once  more  to  engage  in  the  great  bufmefs 
of  making  a  nation  happy.  The  intelligence  of  his  election  being  com- 
municated to  him.,  while  on  his  farm  in  Virginia,  he  fet  out  foon  after 
for  Nevv^-Yoik.  On  his  way  thither,  the  road  was  crowded  wirh 
ftumbers  anxious  to  fee  the  Man  of  the  people.  Efcorts  of  militia,  and 
of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  charafcer  and  ftation,  attended  him  from  State 
to  State,  and  he  was  every  where  received  with  the  higheft  honours 
■which  a  grateful  and  admiring  people  could  confer,  AddrelTes  of  con- 
eratulation  were  prefented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  every 
place  of  confequence  through  which  he  pafTed,  to  all  of  which  he  re- 
turned fuch  modeft,  unafluraing  anfwers  as  were  in  every  refped  fuit- 
able  to  his  fituation.  So  great  were  the  honours  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  that  they  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  produce  haughtinefs  in 
the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  dif- 
covered  in  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  On  all  occafions  he  behaved 
to  all  men  with  th°  affability  of  one  citizen  to  another.  He  was  truly 
great  in  deferving  the  plaudits  of  his  country,  but  much  greater  in 
not  being  elated  with  them. 

Gray's- Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  which  Mr.  Wafhington  had  to 
paf"^,  ivas  highly  decorated  with  laurels  and  evergreens.  At  each  end 
of  it  were  erefted  magnificent  arches  compofed  of  laurels,  emblesia- 
tical  of  the  ancient  Roman  triumphal  arches;  and  on  each  fide  ot  the 
bridge  was  a  laurel  fhrubbery.  As  Mr.  Wafnirgton  palled  the  bridge,, 
a  youth  ornamented  with  fprigs  of  laurel,  afnfted  by  machinery,  let 
drop  above  his  head,  though  unperceived  by  him,  a  civic  crown  of 
laurel.  Upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  citizens  lined  the  fences,  fieldsj 
and  avcnueb-,  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Philadelphia.  Through  thefe 
ht  was  conduced  to  the  city,  by  a  numerous  and  refpedable  body  of 
■'-...  the 
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the  citizens,  where  he  partook  of  an  elegant  entertainment  provided 
^or  him.  The  pleafures  of  the  day  were  fucceeded  by  a  handfome  dif- 
play  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 

When  Mr.  Walhington  crofTed  the  Delaware,  and  landed  on  the 
Jerfey  (hore,  he  was  falutcd  with  three  cheers  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity.  When  he  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  his  way  to 
Trenton,  a  triumphal  arch  was  erefted  on  the  bridge,  by  the  diredion 
of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The  crown  of  the  arch  was  highly  orna- 
mented with  imperial  laurels  and  flowers,  and  on  it  was  difplayed  in 
large  figures,  December  26th  1776.  On  the  fweep  of  the  arch,  beneath 
was  this  iiifcription,  The  defender  of  the  Mothers  ni-ill  alfo  proteii  their 
Daughters.  On  the  north  fide  were  ranged  a  number  of  young  girls 
dreffed  in  white,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  bafkets 
©f  flowers  on  their  arms;  in  the  fecond  raw  ftood  the  voang  ladies,  and 
behind  them  the  married  ladies  of  the  town.  The  inftant  he  pafTed  the 
arch,  the  young  girls  began  to  fmg  the  following  ode  : 

<'  Welcome,   mighty  chief,  once  more, 

«  Welcome  to  this  grateful  fhore  : 

"  Now  no  mercenary  foe 

**  Aims  again  the  fatal  blow, 

«  Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

'»  Virgin?  fair,  and  matrons  grave, 

5*  Thefe  thy  conquering  arm  did  fave, 

"  Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers  ; 

"  Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 

*<  Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers." 

As  they  fung  the  laft  lines,  they  ftrewed  their  flowers  on  the  road 
before  their  beloved  deliverer.  His  fituation  on  this  occafion,  con- 
trafted  with  what  he  had  in  Dec.  1776  felt  on  the  fame  fpot,  when  the 
affairs  of  America  were  at  the  lowefl  ebb  of  depreflion,  filled  him  with 
fenfations  that  cannot  be  defcribed.  He  was  rowed  acrofs  the  bay 
from  Elizabeth-Town  to  New- York  in  an  elegant  barge  by  thirteen 
pilots.  All  the  vefiels  in  the  harbour  hoifled  their  flags.  Stairs  were 
eretled  and  decorated  for  his  reception.  On  his  landing,  univerfal  joy 
«iifFufed  itfelf  through  every  order  of  the  people,  and  he  was  received 
and  congratulated  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  was  conduced  from  the  landing-place  to  the  houfc 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  his  reception,  and  was  followed  by  an 
tlegant  proceflion  of  mihtia  in  their  uBiformi,  and  by  great  numbers 

of 
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©f  citizens.  In  the  evening,  the  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  were  brii:. 
liantly  illuminated.  A  day  was  fixed,  foon  after  his  arrival,  for  his 
taking  the  oafh  of  office,  which  was  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  do 
iblemniy  fwear  that  I  wlW  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Prefident  of 
the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  bsfl  of  my  ability,  prefer\^e,  pro- 
teft,  and  defend,  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States."  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  was  wholly  cloathed  in  American  manufaclares.  In  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  day  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  the  clergy  of  different  deno- 
minations affembled  tlaeir  congregations  in  their  refpedive  places  of 
worfhip,  and  offered  up  public  prayers  for  the  Piefident  and  people  of 
the  United  States.  About  noon  a  proceffion  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  clvizens,  moved  from  the  Prefident's  houfe  to  Federal  Hall. 
,  When  they  came  within  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  Hall,  the  troops 
formed  a  line  on  both  fides  of  the  way,  through  which  Mr.  Wafliington, 
accompanied  by  the  Vice- Prefident,  Mr.  John  Adams,  paffed  into  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Immediately  after,  accompanied  by  both  houfes,  he 
went  into  the  gallery  fronting  Broad-ilreet,  and  before  them,  and  an 
immenfe  concoarfe  of  citizens,  took  the  oath  prefcribed  by  the  con- 
flitutionj  v.'hich  was  adminiftered  by  R.  R.  Livingfton,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  State  of  New- York.  An  awful  filence  prevailed  among  the 
fpedrators  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  minute  of  the 
rnoft  fublinie  political  joy.  The  Chancellor  then  proclaimed  him  Pre- 
Jldent  of  the  United  States^  This  was  anfwcred  by  the  difcharge  of 
thirteen  guns,  and  by  the  efFufion  of  fliouts,  from  near  ten  thoufand 
grateful  and  affeftionate  hearts..  The  Prefident  bowed  moft  refpeft- 
fully  to  the  people,  and  the  air  refounded  again  with  their  acclama- 
tions. He  then  retired  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  he  made  an  ani- 
mated fpecch  to  both  houfes  :  in  which  his  language  not  only  exprefled. 
his  own  feelings  on  this  folemn  occafion,  but  likewife  difcovcred  his 
anxiety  and  concern  for  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  people  in 
whofe  caufe  he  had  before  rilTc^d  his  lite. 

Several  circumfcances  concurred  to  render  the  fcene  of  his  inaugura- 
tion unufually  folemn — the  prefence  of  the  beloved  Father  and  Deli- 
•verer  of  his  country — the  impreilions  of  gratitude  for  his  pail  fervices 
> — the  vaft  coneourfe  of  fpcflators — the  devout  fervency  with  which  he 
repeated  the  oath,  and  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he  bowed  to 
kifs  the  facred  volume — t'lefe  circumftances,  together  with  that  of  his 
being  chofen  to  the  moft  dignified  office  in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the 
"world,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  more  than  three  millions  of  enlight- 
.  ..^  .-:..:»...:,..  ened 
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cned//v<7Wf;/,   all  confpired  to  pkce  this  among  the  mofl  auguft  and  in-  J 
terefting  fcenes  which  have  ever  been  exhibited  on  this  globe.  * 

Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature  of  the  Union  have  been 
marked  with  wifdom,  and  the  meafures  they  have  adopted  have  been 
produdivc  of  great  national  profperity.  The  wile  appointments  t© 
office,  which,  in  general,  have  been  made — the  eftablifhment  of  a  re- 
venue and  judiciary  fyftem,  and  of  a  national  bank — the  alTumption  of 
debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  the  encouragement  that  has  been 
given  to  manufaflures,  commerce,  literature,  and  to  ufeful  inventions, 
open  the  faireft  profpeft  of  the  peace,  union,  and  increafing  refpedta- 
bility  of  the  American  States. 

*  '•  It  fcemcd,  from  the  number  of  witnrfics,"  faiJ.  a  fpcflator  of  the  fccne,  "to 
be  a  folcmii  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  at  once.  Upon  the  fiibjcfl  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  an  cnthufiaft  ;  but,  I  confefs,  I  was  under  an  awful 
and  religious  perfuaQon,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Univcrfe  was  looking  down  at 
that  moment  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  aft,  which,  to  a  part  of  his  creatures, 
was  fo  very  important.  Under  this  impreffion,  when  the  Chancellor  pronounced,  in 
a  very  feeling  manner,  "  Long  live  Georoe  Washikoton,"  my  fenfibility  was 
wound  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  wave  my  hat  with  the  reft, 
vvithout  the  power  of  joiaiiig  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  die  air." 
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